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**  A  Universal  History  of  the  United  Statea  of  America;  embracing  the  whole 
period,  from  the  earliest  diacoveries,  down  to  the  present  time  Giving  a  tectum 
lion  cX  the  Western  country,  its  aoil,  settlements,  increase  of  population,  Ac  In 
Three  Parts.    By  C.  a  Taylor.»» 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congrees  of  the  United  Statea,  entitled  "An  act  (or 
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Rooks,  to  the  authora  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  men* 
tiooed."  And  also  to  an  act,  entitled,  "  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act^  entitled, 
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Md  alching  historical  and  other  prints." 
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PREFACE. 


In  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  the  author  has, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  copiousness  of  his  table  of  coa- 
tents,  studied  brevity  of  style.  This,  from  the  nmlti- 
plicity  of  subjects  contained  in  the  volume,  he  deemed 
essentially  necessary.  Another  important  design  of  the 
author  has  been  to  exhibit,  in  a  strong  point  of  light, 
those  principles  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  to 
secure  which  many  of  our  ancestors  sacrificed  their 
homes,  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  lives. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  courage,  perseverance,  and 
yirtues  of  our  progenitors,  when  we  contemplate  the  ob* 
stades  surmounted  by  them,  the  hardships  endured,  and 
the  unshrinking  firmness  of  purpose  which  turned  a 
wilderness  into  fruitful  fields,  established  a  government 
of  equal  lawS;  and  provided  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations. 

Having  learned,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  appreciate 
the  value  ot  those  blessings  which  have  descended  to 
Che  posterity  of  the  pilgrims,  the  author  would  now  con- 
tribute his  mite  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations. 

This  work  is  designed  for  a  family  and  school  book ; 
and  is  also  intended  as  a  substitute  for  those  more  volu- 
minous works,  that  find  their  way  to  the  few  only  whose 
resources  are  sufiicient  to  procure  them.  The  size  of 
the  type  on  which  this  volume  is  printed|  has  enabled 
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tlie  publisher  to  present  to  his  readers  more  matter  than 
was  originally  mtended  for  the  work ;  and  to  give  in  a 
duodecimo  form,  the  quantity  of  reading  conmionly  found 
in  an  octavo  volume.  Although  presented  to  the  public 
inacondensed  form,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
important  events  in  the  general  history  of  this  countr}^ 

The  comparative  population,  wealth,  resources,  and 
progressive  improvement  in  the  states  and  territories^ 
have  been  particularly  noticed,  and  will  be  found  a  source 
of  useful  information  to  those  who  may  design  to  change 
their  present  places  of  idbode* 

One  entire  chapter  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  a  view 
of  the  western  states  and  territories,  giving  a  description 
of  the  &ce  of  the  country,  the  soil  and  productions,  eotu^ 
ation  and  extent,  rivers,  increase  of  population^  settle- 
ments, &c.  This  is  designed  by  the  author  to  convey  a 
useful  table  of  information  to  all  of  his  readers,  but  is 
inserted  more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those  wha 
intend  to  emigrate. 

C.  B.  T* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Birth,  Education,  and  early  Life  of  Columbus.  His  dis^ 
covery  of  America,  and  discoveries  hy  Cabot,  Hudson^ 
and  others. 

Christopher  Columbus,  or  Columbo,  as  the  name  it 
written  in  Italian,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  about 
the  year  1435,  of  poor  but  reputable  and  meritorious  pa- 
rentage. He  was  the  son  of  Domenico  Colombo,  a  wool 
comber,  and  Susanna  Fontanarossa,  his  wife ;  and  his  an- 
cestors seem  to  have  followed  the  same  trade  for  several 
generations  in  Genoa.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  him  of  illustrious  descent,  and  i^everal  noble  houses 
nave  laid  claim  to  him  since  his  name  has  become  so  re- 
nowned as  to  confer  rather  than  receive  distinction.  It 
is  possible  some  of  them  may  be  in  the  right,  for  th« 
feuds  in  Italy  in  those  ages  had  broken  down  and  scat- 
tered many  of  the  noblest  families,  and  while  some 
branches  remained  in  the  lordly  heritage  of  castles  and 
domains,  others  were  confounded  with  the  humblest  po- 
pulation of  the  cities.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  mate- 
rial to  his  fame ;  and  it  is  a  higher  proof  of  merit  to  be 
the  object  of  contention  among  various  noble  families, 
than  to  be  able  to  substantiate  the  most  illustrious  line- 
age. His  son  Fernando  had  a  true  feeling  on  the  subject. 
"  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  he,  *'  that  I  should  derive  less 
dignit}'  from  any  nobility  ef  ancestry,  than  from  being 
the  son  of  such  a  father.*' 

Columbus  was  the  oldest  of  four  children ;  having  two 
brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Giacomo,  or,  as  his  nams  is 
translated  into  Spanish,  Diego,  and  one  sister,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  excepting  that  she  was  married  to  • 
person  in  obscure  lif^,  called  Giacomo  Davarsllo, 
AS 
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While  rery  young,  Columbus  was  taught  reading,  wri* 
ting,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  and  made  some  proficien- 
cy in  drawing.  He  soon  evinced  a  stronff  passion  for 
geographical  knowledge,  and  an  irresistible  inclihation 
for  the  sea ;  and  in  after  life,  when  he  looked  back  upon 
hte  career  with  a  solemn  and  superstitious  feeling,  he  re- 
garded this  early  determination  of  his  mind  as  an  impulse 
from  the  deity,  guiding  him  to  the  studies,  and  inspiring 
him  with  the  inclinations,  proper  to  fit  him.  for  the  higfi* 
decrees  he  was  destined  to  accomplish.  His  father,  see- 
ing the  bent  of  his  mind,  endeavoured  to  give  him  an  edu- 
cation suitable  for  maritime  life.  He  sent  him,  therefore, 
to  the  university  of  Pavia,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
geometry,  geography,  astronomy,  and  navigation ;  he  ac- 
quired also  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongiie, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  medium  of  instruction,  and 
the  lauflruage  of  the  schools.  He  remained  but  a  short 
time  at  ravia,  barely  sufficient  to  give  him  the  rudiments 
of  the  necessary  sciences;  the  thorough  acquaintance 
with  them  which  he  displayed  in  after  life,  must  have 
been  the  result  of  diligent  self-schooling,  and  of  casual 
hours  of  study,  amidst  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of  a  rug- 
ged and  wandering  life.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of 
strong  natural  genius,  who  appear  to  form  themselves; 
who,  from  having  to  contend  at  their  very  outset  with 
privations  and  impediments,  acquire  an  intrepidity  in  bra« 
ving,  and  a  facility  in  vanquishing  difficulties.  Such  men 
learn  to  efiect  great  purposes  with  small  means,  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  of  the  latter  by  the  resources  of  their 
own  energy  and  invention.  This  is  one  of  the  remarka- 
ble features  in  the  history  of  Columbus.  In  every  under- 
taking, the  scantiness  and  apparent  insufficiency  of  his 
means  enhance  the  grandeur  of  his  achievements. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  university,  he  entered  into 
nautical  life,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  began 
to  navigate  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  A  complete  obscu- 
rity rests  upon  this  part  of  his  history.  It  is  supposed 
he  made  his  first  voyages  with  one  Colombo,  a  hardy  cap- 
tain of  the  seas,  who  had  risen  to  some  distinction  by 
his  bravery,  and  who  was  a  distant  connexion  of  his 
fkmily. 
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The  seafaring  life  in  those  days  was  peculiarly  full  of 
hazard  and  enterprise.  Even  a  commercial  expedition 
resembled  a  warlike  cruise,  and  the  maritime  merchant 
had  oAen  to  fight  his  way  from  port  to  port.  Piracy  was 
almost  legalized.  The  frequent  feuds  between  the  Ita- 
lian states ;  the  cruisings  of  the  Catalonians ;  the  arma- 
das fitted  out  by  noblemen,  who  were  petty  sovereigns 
in  their  own  domains ;  the  roving  ships  and  squadrons 
of  private  adventurers ;  and  the  holy  wars  waged  with 
the  Mahometan  powers,  rendered  the  narrow  seas  to 
which  navigation  was  principally  confined,  scenes  of  the 
most  hardy  encounters  and  tr3ring  reverses.  Such  was 
the  rugged  school  in  which  Columbus  was  reared,  and 
such  the  rugged  teacher  that  first  broke  him  in  to  naval 
discipline. 

There  is  an  interval  of  several  years,  during  which  we 
have  but  one  or  two  shadowy  traces  of  Columbus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  principally  engaged  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  up  the  Levant,  sometimes  in  voyages  of 
commerce,  sometimes  in  warlike  contests  between  the 
Italian  states,  sometimes  in  pious  and  predatory  expedi- 
tions against  the  infidels,  during  which  time  he  was  often 
under  me  perilous  command  of  his  old  fighting  relation, 
the  veteran  Colombo. 

Columbus  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  year  1470.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  and  of  an 
engaging  presence ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
draw  his  portrait,  according  to  the  minute  descriptions 
given  of  him  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  tall,  well 
formed,  and  muscular,  and  of  an  elevated  and  dignified 
demeanour.  His  visage  was  long,  and  neither  full  nor 
meagre ;  his  complexion  fair  and  freckled,  and  inclined 
to  ruddy  ;  his  nose  aquiline,  his  cheek  bones  were  rather 
high,  his  eyes  light  gray,  and  apt  to  enkindle ;  his  whole 
countenance  had  an  air  of  authority.  His  hair,  in  his 
youthful  days,  was  of  a  light  colour,  but  care  and  trouble 
soon  turned  it  gray,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  was 
quite  white.  He  was  moderate  and  simple  in  diet  and 
apparel,  eloquent  in  discourse,  engaging  and  afiable  with 
strangers,  and  of  an  amiableness  and  suavity  in  domestic 
life,  uiat  strongly  attached  his  household  to  his  person* 
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His  temper  was  naturally  irritable ;  but  he  subdued  ii 
by  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit,  comporting  himself 
with  a  courteous  and  gentle  gravity,  and  never  indulging 
in  any  intemperance  of  language.  Throughout  his  life, 
he  was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion. The  Sabbath  was  to  him  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  on 
which  he  would  never  sail  from  a  port,  unless  in  a  case 
of  extreme  necessity. 

While  at  Lisbon,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  lady  of 
rank,  named  Dona  Felipa,  who  resided  in  the  convent 
The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  attachment,  and  end- 
ed in  marriage. 

When  Columbus  had  once  formed  his  theory,  it  became 
fixed  in  his  mind,  with  singular  firmness.  He  set  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  earth  was  a  terra- 
queous globe,  which  might  be  travelled  round  from  east 
to  west,  alid  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot  when  on  oppo- 
site points. 

This  great  man,  when  about  forty  years  of  age,  formed 
the  idea  of  reaching  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  westward. 
His  fortune  being  small,  and  the  attempt  requiring  ef- 
fectual patronage,  he  laid  his  plan  before  the  senate  of 
Genoa,  desirous  that  his  native  country  should  profit  if 
he  was  successful ;  the  scheme,  however,  appearing  chi- 
merical, was  rejected.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Portugal ;  and  although  the  Portuguese  were  at  that 
time  distinguished  for  their  commercial  spirit,  and  John 
II.  who  then  reigned,  was  a  discerning  and  enterprising 
prince,  yet  the  prejudices  of  the  great  men  in  his  court, 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  caused  Columbus  final- 
ly to  fail  in  his  attempt  there  also.  He  next  applied  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Arragon  and 
Castile,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew (who  followed  the  same  profession,  and  who  was 
well  qualified  to  fill  the  immediate  place  under  such  a 
leader)  to  England,  to  lay  the  proposals  before  Henry 
VII.  which  likewise,  very  fortunately  for  the  future  well 
being  of  the  country,  met  with  no  success.  Many  wer# 
tha  years  which  Christopher  Columbus  spent  in  ineffec- 
tual attendance  at  the  Castilian  court ;  the  impoverished 
state  into  which  the  finances  of  the  united  kingdom  were 
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reduced  b}c  the  war  with  Grenada,  repressed  erery  dis* 
position  td  attempt  great  designs.  But  the  war  being 
at  length  terminated,  uie  powerful  mind  of  Isabella  broke 
through  all  obstructions ;  she  declared  herself  the  pa* 
troness  of  Columbus,  while  her  husband,  Ferdinand,  de- 
clining to  partake  as  an  adventurer,  in  the  voyage,  only 
gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  name.  Thus  did  the  superior 
genius  of  woman  effect  the  discovery  of  one  half  of  the 
globe ! 

The  ships  sent  out  on  this  important  search  were  only 
three  in  number,  two  of  them  very  small,  with  ninety 
men,  victualled  for  a  year's  voyage.  Although  the  expense 
of  the  expedition  had  long  remained  the  sole  obstacle  to 
this  undertaking,  yet,  when  every  thing  was  provided, 
the  cost  did  not  amount  to  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  for  which  purpose  the  queen  dis- 
posed of  her  jewels  to  raise  the  amount. 

Columbus  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Andalusia,  August  3d,  1492 :  He  proceeded  to 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  thence  directed  his  course  due 
west^  in  the  latitude  of  about  28  N.  In  this  course  he 
continued  for  two  months,  without  falling  in  with  any 
land,  which  caused  such  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  mutiny 
to  arise,  as  the  superior  address  and  management  of  the 
commander  became  unequal  to  suppress,  although  for 
those  qualities  he  was  eminently  distinguished.  He  was 
at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  so- 
lenm  engagement,  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return 
home,  if  land  was  not  discovered  in  three  days.  Proba- 
bly he  would  not  have  been  able  to  retain  his  men  so 
long  from  acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  in  pursuing  so 
untried  and  dreary  a  course,  had  they  not  been  sensible 
that  their  safety  in  returning  home,  depended  very  much 
on  his  skill  as  a  navigator,  in  conducting  the  vessel. 

About  midnight  of  the  11th  of  October,  1492,  the  cry 
was,  land,  land,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  which  {Columbus  named  San  Salvadore ;  it  was 
only  three  deg.  30  min.  lat.  to.  the  south  of  the  island  of 
Gomora,  one  of  the  Canaries,  whence  he  took  his  depar- 
ture. This  navigator  was  still  so  confident  in  the  opinion 
be  had  formed  before  he  undertook  the  voyage,  that  h« 
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believed  himself  then  to  be  on  an  island  which  was  situa* 
ted  adjacent  to  the  Indies.  Proceeding  towards  the  S.  he 
BtLW  three  other  islands  which  he  named  St.  Mary,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Isabella.  At  length  he  arrived  at  a  very  large 
island,  and  as  he  had  taken  seven  of  the  natives  of  San 
Salvadore  on  board,  he  learned  from  them  that  its  name 
was  called  Cuba,  but  be  gave  it  the  name  of  Juanna.  He 
next  proceeded  to  an  island  which  he  had  called  Espa- 
fiola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by  which  he  was  employ-  * 
ed,  and  it  still  bears  the  name  of  Hispaniola. 

Here  he  built  a  fort,  and  formed  a  small  settlement ;  he 
then  returned  home,  having  on  board  some  of  the  native? 
whom  he  had  taken  from  the  different  islands,  on  the  pas 
sage.  He  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal.  During  the  storm,  Columbus  hastily  en- 
closed in  a  cake  of  wax,  a  short  account  of  his  voyage 
and  discovery,  which  he  hoped,  should  he  perish,  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  navigator,  or  be  cast  ashore, 
and  thus  the  knowledge  of  his  discovery  be  preserved  to 
the  world.  But  the  storm  abated,  and  he  arrived  safe  in 
Spain,  March  15th,  1493,  having  been  seven  months  and 
eleven  days  on  this  most  important  voyage. 

On  his  arrival,  letters  patent  were  issued  by  the  king 
and  queen,  confirming  to  Columbus^  and  to  his  heirs,  all 
the  privileges  contained  in  an  agreement  which  had  been 
enacted  before  his  departure. 

Not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  in  con- 
sidering the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  as  a  part 
of  India  ;  whence  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  gave  them  the 
name  ''  Indies"  in  the  ratification  of  their  former  agree 
ment  with  Columbus ;  even  after  the  error  was  detected, 
the  name  was  retained,  under  the  appellation  of  '*  West 
Indies."  Nothing  could  possibly  tend  more  effectually 
to  rouse  every  active  principle  of  human  nature,  than  the 
discoveries  which  Columbus  had  made ;  no  time  was  lost 
or  expense  spared,  in  preparing  a  fleet  of  ships,  with 
which  this  great  man  should  revisit  the  countries  he  had 
made  known. 

Seventeen  ships  were  made  ready  in  six  months,  and 
fifteen  hundred  persons  embarked  on  board  of  them,, 
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mmong  whom  were  many  noble  families,  who  had  filled 
honourable  stations.  Ferdinand,  now  desirous  of  securing 
the  benefits  of  these  discoreries,  applied  to  the  Pope  to  be 
tnyested  with  a  right  in  their  newly  discorered  country, 
«s  well  as  to  all  future  discoveries  in  that  direction; 
but  as  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  favour 
of  religion  in  the  business,  he  founded  his  blea  on  a  de- 
sire of  converting  the  savage  natives  to  the  Romish  faith, 
which  plan  had  its  desired  effect. 

Columbus  sailed  from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1493.  When  he  arrived  at  Espanola,  he 
had  the  afijiction  to  find  that  all  the  Spaniards  whom  he 
had  left  there,  amounting  to  thirty-six  in  number,  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  natives  in  revenge  for  the  insults 
and  outrage  which  they  had  committed.  After  tracing  oul 
the  plan  of  a  town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay,  and 
giving  it  the  name  of  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroness, 
the  queeii  of  Castile,  and  appointed  his  brother  to  preside 
as  deputy  governor  in  his  absence,  Columbus,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1494,  sailed  with  one  ship  and  two  small 
barks,  to  m^e  further  discoveries  in  the  seas.  In  this 
voyage  he  was  employed  five  months,  and  fell  in  i^ith 
many  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  but  none  of  any 
importance  except  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Hispaniola,  he  resolved  to 
make  war  with  the  Indians,  who  amounted  to  100,000 
men ;  they  having  experienced  every  lawless  act  of  vio- 
lence from  their  invaders,  were  rendered  extremely  in- 
veterate, and  thirsting  for  revenge,  a  disposition  which 
appears  to  have  been  foreign  to  their  natures.  Having 
collected  his  whole  force,  he  attacked  them  by  night, 
while  they  were  assembled  on  a  wide  plain,  and  obtained 
a  most  decbive  victory,  without  the  loss  of  a  sinffle  man 
on  his  part.  The  efifect  of  cannon  and  fire  arms,  the  noise 
of  which  was  appalling,  employed  against  a  numerous 
body  of  Indians,  closely  drawn  together,  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  destructive.  Columbus  had  brought  over  with 
him  a  small  body  of  cavalry. 

The  Indians,  who  had  never  before  seen  such  a  crea* 
ture,  imagfTned  the  Spanish  horses  to  be  rational  beings. 
and  that  each,  with  its  rider,  formed  but  one  animal ;  they 
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were  astonished  at  their  speed,  and  considered  thfeir  ihl» 
petuosity  and  strength  as  irresistible.  Numbers  werd 
slain,  and  many  made  prisoners,  who  were  immediately 
consigned  to  slavery. 

At  the  departure  of  Ck>lumbus  from  Spain,  he  was  ap 
pointed  governor  of  the  new  world ;  but  by  false  repre 
sentations  of  his  enemies,  the  king  was  persuaded  to  ap» 
point  another  in  his  place.  The  king  also  gave  orders 
that  Columbus  should  be  seized  and  sent  to  Spain ;  this 
was  executed,  and  the  heroic  Columbus  returned  to  Spain 
in  irons.  He  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  king  on  his  arri- 
val, but  never  recovered  his  authority.  Af^r  his  return 
from  his  fourth  voyage,  finding  Isabella,  his  patroness^ 
dead,  he  sunk  beneath  his  misfortunes,  and  died  May 
20th,  1606,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  1497,  John  Cabot  and  his  son  commenced  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  discovered  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Prima 
Vesta.  Leaving  this,  they  fell  in  with  a  small  island,  which 
they  called  St  Johns.  The  French  attempted  no  disco^^ 
veries  until  1524.  In  1584,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under 
commission  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  arrived  in  America,  en-^ 
tered  Pamplico  Sound,  now  in  North  Carolina,  and  sailed 
thence  to  Roanoke ;  of  this  country  he  took  possession, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  gave  so  splendid  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  upon  it  tlie 
name  of  Virginia,  in  allusion  to  her  being  unmarried. 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  discovered  some  part 
of  New-England.  He  first  touched  on  its  eastern  coast, 
in  about  43  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  he  made  some  dis- 
coveries of  the  adjacent  ports,  and  gave  them  the  name 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 

In  1603,  the  French  made  some  small  discoveries,  and 
began  to  settle  at  Fort  Royal,  on  the  Bay  of  Funda. 
^    In  1606,  Henry  Hudson  discovered  Long  Island ;  he 
also  discovered  and  gave  name  to  Hudson  Kiver,  which 
retainj^  this  name  to  the  present  time. 

NoTE.-~Tbe  birth,  parentage,  and  the  earijr  education  of  Colainbi]& 
has  been  extracted  from  that  Taloabie  woric  which  has  ifcei|tlj  appeared 
from  the  able  pen  of  Washington  Irving. 
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Rom  the  settlment  of  Jamestown  to  the  emharkoHon  of 
the  Plymouth  Company, 

Thb  discovcnr  of  America  by  Columbusr,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  that  bold  spirit  of  adventure  which  charactei^ 
ized  the  hardy  age  in  which  he  lived.  Although  several 
men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  concerned  in  the  companies 
which  had  been  formed  in  England  for  colonising  America, 
their  funds  appear  to  have  been  very  limited,  and  their 
first  efforts  were  extremely  feeble.  The  first  expedition 
for  the  southern  colony  consisted  of  one  vessel  of  100  tons, 
and  two  barks,  with  106  men,  destined  to  remain  in  the 
country.  The  command  of  this  small  fleet  was  given  to 
Captain  Newport,  who  sailed  from  the  Thames  the  19th 
of  December,  1606.  At  the  time  his  instructions  were 
given,  three  packages,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  council, 
were  delivered,  one  to  Captain  Newport,  one  to  Captain 
Bartholomew  Gosnald,  and  the  third  to  Captain  John  Rat- 
diffi^  containing  the  names  of  the  council  for  the  colony. 

They  were  directed  not  to  open  these  packages  within  M 
hours  after  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  the 
names  of  his  majesty's  council  were  then  to  be  proclaim- 
ed* *  The  council  were  then  to  proceed  in  the  choice  of 
a  president,  who  should  have  two  votes.  To  this  siijigu- 
lar  and  unaccountable  concealment,  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  attributed  the  dissensions  which  distracted  the  colo« 
nisis  on  their  passage,  and  which  afterwards  considerably 
impeded  the  progress  of  their  infant  settlement   Newport. 
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whose  place  of  destination  was  Roanoke,  took  the  circuit- 
ous route  hy  the  West  India  islands,  and  had  a  long  pas- 
sage of  four  months.  The  reckoning  had  been  out  for 
three  days,  without  perceiving  land ;  and  serious  proposi- 
tions were  made  for  returning  to  England;  when  they. 
were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  fortunately  drove  them 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1607,  they  discerned  Cape  Henry, 
and  soon  afler  Cape  Charles.  Impatient  to  land,  a  party 
of  about  30  men  went  on  shore  at  Cape  Henry,  but  they 
were  immediately  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  considered 
them  as  enemies,  and  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued,  seve- 
ral were  ^wounded  on  both  sides.  The  first  eipployment 
of  the  colonists,  was  to  explore  the  adjacent  country,  with 
the  appearance  of  which  they  were  greatly  delighted,  and 
to  select  a  spot  on  which  their  settlement  should  be  made. 
They  proceeded  up  a  large,  beautiful  river,  called  by  the 
natives  Powhattan,  and  to  which  4hey  gave  the  name  of 
James ;  on  a  peninsula,  on  the  north  side  of  which  they 
immediately  agreed  to  make  the  first  establishment  of  their 
colony. 

This  place,  as  well  as  the  river,  they  named  after  their 
king,  and  called  it  Jamestown ;  there  they  debarked  on 
the  13th  of  May,  and  the  sealed  packets  being  opened,  Mr. 
Wingfield  was,  by  the  council,  elected  their  president ;  but 
under  frivolous  and  unjustifiable  pretexts,  they  excluded 
Smith  from  taking  his  seat  among  them — John  Smith, 
whose  courage  and  talents  seem  to  have  excited  their  envy, 
and  who  on  the  passage,  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  im- 
probable and  unsupportable  charge  of  intending  to  mur- 
der the  council,  usurp  the  government,  and  make  himself 
king  of  Virginia. 

The  colonists  soon  found  themselves  embroiled  with 
the  Indians,  who  attacked  them  suddenly,  while  at  work ; 
but  were  frightened  by  the  lire  from  the  ship,  and  in  a 
short  time,  a  temporary  accommodation  with  them  was  ef- 
fected. Although  Ne^\T>ort  was  named  of  the  council,  he 
was  ordered  to  return  with  the  vessel  to  England,  and  the 
time  of  his  departure  approached.  The  accusers  of  Smith, 
afiTecting  a  degree  of  humanity  which  they  did  not  feel, 
proposed  that  he  should  return  with  Newport,  instead  <rf 
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being  prosecuted  in  Virginia ;  but  with  the  pride  of  coi 
•cious  innocence,  he  demanded  his  trial,  and  beinf  h# 
!iourably  acquitt^,  took  his  seat  in  the  council.  Abonc 
the  15th  of  June,  Newport  sailed  for  England,  leaving b^ 
hind  him  one  bark,  and  about  100  persons,  the  only  Eng 
lish  then  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Thus,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  years  afler  this  conti 
sent  had  been  discovered  by JCabot,  and  22  years  afler  a 
colony  had  been  conducted  to  Roanoke  by  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  the  Eo^ifeh  possessions  in  America,  designed 
soon  to  become  a  mighty  empire,  were  limited  to  a  penin- 
sula of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land,  held  by  a  small  body 
of  men,  who  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves  against 
the  paltry  tribes  \^ic\i  surrounded  them,  and  looked  in  a 
fireat  measure  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  the 
bread  on  which  Uiey  were  to  subsist  The  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  colony  had  been  very  improvidentiaUy  laid 
in ;  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  their  wants,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  original  error,  it  had  sustained  great  damage  in 
the  holds  of  their  vessels,  during  their  long  passage. 

On  the  departure  of  Newport,  (during  whose  stay  they 
managed  to  partake  of  the  superfluity  of  sailors,)  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  the  distri- 
butions from  the  public  stores.  These  were,  at  the  same 
time,  scanty  and  unwholesome.  They  did  not  amount  to 
nore  per  man  than  a  pint  of  worm  eaten  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley boiled  in  a  common  kettle.  This  wretched  food  in 
creased  the  malignity  of  the  diseases  generated  by  a  hot, 
and,  at  that  time,  (the  country  being  entirely  uncleared 
and  undrained,)  a  damp  climate,  among  men  exposed,  from 
their  situation,  to  all  its  rigours,  l^fore  the  month  of 
September,  60  of  the  company,  and  among  them  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnald,  who  had  originated  the  expedition,  and  so 
much  contributed  towards  its  being  carried  on,  were  buried. 

This  scene  of  distress  was  heightened  by  internal  dis- 
nension.  The  president  was  charged  with  having  embes- 
xled  the  best  stores  of  the  colony,  and  of  feasting  at  his 
private  table  with  beef  and  ^)>read,  then  deemed  luxuries 
€^  the  highest  order,  while  famine  and  death  devoured  his 
^llow  adventurers.  No  crime,,  in  the  public  opinion, 
could  have  been  more  atrocious.    In  addition  to  thisi  ht 
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WBA  detected  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  them  and  thefr 
calamities,  in  the  bark  which  had  been  left  by  Newport 
The  general  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained 
He  was  deposed,  and  Ratclifie  chosen  to  succeed  him 
Misfortune  is  not  unfrequently  the  parent  of  moderation 
and  reflection,  and  this  state  of  misery  produced  a  system 
of  conduct  towards  the  neighbouring  Indians,  which,  for 
the  moment,  disarmed  their  resentment,  and  induced  them 
to  brinff  in  such  supplies  as  the  country  at  that  season 
afforded  and  thereby  preserved  the  remnant  of  the  colony. 
It  produced  another  effect,  not  less  important  Their  sense 
of  imminent  and  common  danger,  called  forth  and  com- 
pelled submission  to  those  talents  which  were  fitted  to  the 
exigence,  and  best  calculated  to  extricate  them  from  the 
difficulties  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  expelled 
from  the  council  by  the  envy  of  thos'e  who  felt  and  hated 
his  superiority,  and  who,  after  evincing  his  innocence,  had 
widi  difficulty  been  admitted  to  the  station  assigned,  pre« 
served  his  health  unimpaired,  his  spirits  unbroken,  and  his 
jud^ent  unclouded,  amidst  this  general  misery  and  de- 
jection. In  him,  by  common  consent,  all  actual  authority 
was  placed,  and  he,  by  his  own  example,  soon  gave  energy 
and  efficiency  to  others  in  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mands. 

He  immediately  erected,  at  Jamestown,  such  rude  for- 
tifications as  were  necessary  to  resist  the  sudden  attack  of 
the  savages,  and,  with  great  labour,  in  which  he  always 
took  the  lead,  completed  the  construction  of  such  dwell- 
ings  as  could  shelter  the  people  from  the  weather ;  con- 
tributed to  restore  and  preserve  their  health,  while  his  ac- 
eommodation  gave  place  to  all  others.  In  the  season  of 
gathering  com,  which,  with  the  Indians,  is,  the  season  of 
plenty,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  small  parties,  he  pene- 
trated into  the  country,  and,  by  presents  and  caresses  to 
those  that  were  well  disposed,  and  attacking  with  open 
force,  and  defeating  those  who  were  hostile,  he  obtained 
for  his  countrymen  the  most  abundant  supplies.  While 
thus  actively  and  usefrilly  employed  abroad,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  domestie 
concerns  of  the  colony.    However  unfit  men  nia^  be  for 
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rommand,  there  ^re  few  examples  of  their  descending 
wUlingly  from  exalted  stations  once  filled  by  them,  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  late  president  saw  with  displea- 
sure another  placed  above  him. 

As  unworthy  minds  most  readily  devise  unworthy  means, 
he  sought,  by  intriguing  with  the  factious,  and  fomenting 
•their  discontents,  to  regain  his  lost  authority ;  and  when 
their  attempts  were  disconcerted,  plans  were  laid,  first  b^ 
Wingfield  and  Kendal,  and  afterwards  by  the  president 
]iin»clf,  in  conjunction  with  Martin,  the  only  remaining 
member  of  the  council,  except  Smith,  to  escape  in  the 
bark,  and  thus  abandon  the  country.  The  vigilance  ot 
Hnridi  detected  all  these  machinations,  and  his  vigour  de 
feated  them.  The  hope  was  now  indulged  of  preservinf 
the  colony  in  quiet  and  plenty,  until  supplies  could  be  re- 
ceived from  England,  witli  th^  ships  which  were  expected 
in  the  spring.  This  hope  was,  in  a  considerable  degrees 
defeated,  by  an  eyent  which  threatened,  at  first,  the  most 
disastrous  consequences. 

In  an  attempt  to  explore  the  head  of  Chickahominy 
river,  Smith  was  discovered,  and  attacked  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Indians,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape, 
after  a  most  gallant  defence,  his  attention' being  directed 
to  the  enemy,  whom  he  still  fought  in  retreating,  he  sunk 
up  to  his  neck  in  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Still  retaining  his  presence  of  mind,  he  showed  them  a 
mariner's  compass,  at  which,  especially  at  tlie  playing  of 
the  needle,  and  the  impossibility  of  touching  it,  although 
they  saw  it  so  distinctly,  they  were  greatly  astonbhed ; 
and  he  amused  theih  with  so  many  surprising  stories  of  its 
qualities,  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  veneration, 
which  prevented  their  executing  their  first  design  of  killing 
him  on  the  spot.  They  conducted  him  in  triimiph  through 
several  towns  to  the  palace  of  Powhatan,  the  most  potent 
king  in  the  country. 

There  he  was  doomed  to  be  put  to  death  by  laying  his 
head  upon  a  log,  and  beating  his  brains  out  with  clubs. 
He  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  his  head  bowed 
down  for  the  purpose  of  death,  when  Pocahontas,  the 
king's  daughter,  then  about  thirteen  years  of  affe,  whose 
•ntreaties  kr  hb  life  had  been  inefiectual,  rushed  between 
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him  and  the  executioner,  and  folding  his  head  in  her  armf/ 
and  la3ring  hers  upon  it,  arrested  the  fatal  hlow.  Her  ik^ 
ther  was  then  prevailed  on  to  spare  his  life,  and  after  a 
great  many  savage  ceremonies,  he  was  sent  hack  to  James- 
town. On  his  arrival  thither,  having  been  absent  seven 
weeks,  he  found  the  colony  reduced  to  38  persons,  most 
of  whom  seemed  determined  to  abandon  the^country,  which 
appeared  to  them  so  unfavourable  to  human  life.  He 
was  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  design. 
Alternately  employing  persuasions,  threats,  and  even  vio- 
lence, he,  at  length,  with  much  hazard  to  himself,  induced 
the  majority  to  relinquish  the  intentions  they  had  formedf 
and  then  turning  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the  bark,  on 
board  of  which  were  the  most  determined,  compelled  het 
to  remain,  or  sink  in  tlie  river. 

By  judicious  regulation  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  among  whom  Smjth  was  now  in  high  repute,  he 
preserved  plenty  in  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  two 
vessels,  which  had  been  despatched  from  England  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Newport,  with  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, instruments  of  husbandry,  and  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  120  persons;  consisting  of  many. gentlemen,  a 
few  labourers,  and  several  refiners,  goldsmiths,  and  jewel- 
lers. The  joy  of  the  colony  on  receiving  this  accession 
of  force,  ana  supply  of  provisions,  was  extreme.  But  the 
influence  of  Smith  disappeared  with  the  danger  which  had 
produced  it,  and  an  improvident  relaxation  of  discipline, 
productive  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  succeed- 
ed to  it  Among  the  unwise  practices  which  they  tdle^ 
rated,  an  indiscriminate  tra£Bc  with  the  natives  was  per- 
mitted, in  the  course  of  which  some  obtained  for  their 
commodities  much  better  bargains  than  others,  which  in- 
n>ired  those  who  had  been  most  hardly  dealt  by,  and  who 
thought  themselves  cheated,  with  resentment  against  the 
Endish  generally,  and  a  consequent  thirst  for  revenge. 

About  this  time  was  found,  washed  down  by  a  small 
stream  of  water,  back  of  Jamestown,  a  glittenng  earth, 
which,  by  the  colonists,  was  mistaken  for  gold  dust  All 
that  raging  thirst  for  gold  which  accompanied  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans who  visited  Uie  American  continent,  seemed  re- 
excited  by  this  incident    Mr.  Stith,  in  his  history,  iaji. 
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tker%  was  nothing  thought  of  but  to  dig  gold,  wai h  goldt 
refine  gold,  and  load  gold.  And,  notwithstanding  Cap- 
tain Smith's  warm  and  judicious  representations,  how  ab- 
^mrd  it  was  to  neglect  all  other  thmgs  of  immediate  use 
and  necessity,  to  load  such  a  drunken  nhip  with  gilded  dust, 
yet  was  he  overruled,  and  her  returns  were  made  with  a 
parcel  of  glittering  dirt,  which  is  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  they  very  sangirfnely  con- 
cluded to  be  ffold  dust 

One  vessel  returned  in  the  spring  of  1606,  the  other 
the  2d  of  June,  laden,  one  wUi  dust,  the  other  with  cedar. 
This  is  the  first  remittance  ever  made  from  America  by  an 
English  colony.  The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion,  were 
0uch  as  n^ght  have  been  foreseen,  and  were  soon  felt 
The  colony  began  to  suffer  the  same  distress  from  scarcity 
of  food,  which  had  before  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  researches  of  the  English  settlers  had  not  yet  extend 
ed  beyond  the  countries  adjacent  to  James  River.  Smith 
had  formed  the  bold  design  of  exploring  the  sreat  bay  of 
Cftiesapeake,  examining  the  mighty  rivers  which  empty 
into  it,  opening  an  entrance  wim  the  nations  inhabiting 
them,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  cul- 
tivation  and  population. 

This  hardy  enterprise  he  undertook,  accompanied  by 
Doctor  HusseU,  in  an  open  boat  of  about  three  tons  bur- 
then, and  widi  a  crew  of  13  men.  On  the  2d  of  June,  he 
fell  down  the  river,  in  company  with  the  last  of  Newport's 
two  vessels,  and  parted  wiUi  her  at  the  Capes.  Beginning 
his  survey  at  Capcf  Charles,  he  examined  with  immense 
fiitigue  and  danger,  every  river,  inlet,  and  bay,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rap- 
pahannoc,  from  whence,  their  provisions  being  exhausted, 
he  returned  to  Jamestown.  He  reached  the  place  on  the 
21st  July,  and  found  the  colony  in  the  utmost  confusion 
and  disorder.  Those  who  had  arrived  last,  with  Newport, 
were  all  sick,  and  general  scarcity  prevailed ;  an  universal 
discontent  with  the  president,  whom  they  charged  with 
riotously  consuming  the  stores,  and  unnecessarily  fatir 
guing  the  people^  with  building  a  house  of  pleasure  for 
mmself  in  tne  "woods. 

The  seasonable  arrival  of  Smith,  prevented  their  fury 
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from  breaking  out  in  acts  of  personal  riolence.  Their 
views  were  extended,  and  their  spirits  revived,  by  the  ac- 
counts he  gave  of  his  discovery.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  deposing  their  president,  and  Smith  was  urged, 
but  refused,  to  succeed  him. 

Having  made,  in  three  days,  arrangements  for  obtain 
ing  regular  supplies,  and  for  the  government  of  the  colony 
his  firm  friend,  Mr.  Scrivner,  was  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent, and  on  the  14th  of  July,  he  again  set  out,  with  12 
men.  to  complete  his  discoveries. 

Fn>m  this  voyage,  he  returned  on  the  7th  of  September 
He  had  adventured  as  far  as  the  River  Susquehannah,  and 
visited  all  the  dountried  on  both  sid^s  of  the  river ;  he  en 
icred  most  of  the  large  creeks,  and  sailed  up  many  of  the 
great  rivers  to  their  falls. 

When  we  consider  that  he  sailed  above  300  miles  in  au 
open  boat,  when  we  contemplate  the  dangers  and  tlie 
lardships  he  encountered,  and  the  fortitude,  courage,  and 
patience,  with  which  he  met  them ;  when  we  reflect  on 
the  useful  and  important  additions  which  he  made  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  respecting  America,  then  possessed 
by  his  countrymen,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that  few 
voyages  of  discovery,  undertaken  at  any  time,  reflect  more 
honour  on  those  engaged  in  them,  than  this  does  on  Cap- 
tain Smith.  It  may  not  be  entirely  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  about  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Smith  went  with  a  par- 
ty of  Indians  from  St.  Lawrence,  coming  to  war  with  those 
of  that  neighbourhood ;  and  that  he  found  among  Indians 
on  the  Susquehannah,  hatchets  obtained  originally  from 
the  French  in  Canada. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  immediately  after  his  return 
from  his  expedition,  he  was  chosen  president  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  accepted  the  office. 

Soon  after  Newport  arrived  with  an  additional  supply 
of  inhabitants  ;  among  whom  were  the  two  first  females 
who  had  ventured  into  the  country ;  but  he  came  without 
provisions.  The  distinguished,  judicious,  and  vigorous 
administration  of  the  president,  however,  supplied  their 
wants,  and  restrained  the  turbulent.  Encouraged  by  his 
example,  coerced  by  his  authority,  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
subordination  appeared  to  be  created  in  the  colony,  which 
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wai  the  par^t  of  plenty  and  peace.  In  the  mean  timeb 
the  company  in  England  became  excessirely  dissati^ea 
with  their  property  in  America.  They  had  calculated  on 
discovering  a  passage  to  the  south  sea,  and  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  might  afford  to  individuals  tne 
fame  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth  which  had  been  ae 
quired  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  south.  In  all  their  hopetf 
they  had  been  grievously  disappointed,  and  had  as  yet 
received  tfcareety  any  advantage  for  the  heavy  expenses 
they  had  incurred ;  yet  hope  did  not  altogether  forsake 
them,  and  they  still  indulged  in  golden  dreams  of  future 
wealth. 

On  the  5i3d  of  May,  1609,  a  new  charter  was  granted 
them,  some  of  the  first  nobility,  and  gentry  of  the  country, 
and  most  of  the  companies  Of  London,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  were  now  added  to  the 
former  adventurers,  and  they  were  all  incorporated,  by 
the  name  of  the  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  the  city  of  London,  for  the  first  colony  in  Virginia.  To 
them  was  granted,  as  their  property,  the  lands  extending 
firom  Cape  or  Point  Comfort  along  the  sea  coast,  200  miles 
northward,  and  from  the  same  point  along  the  sea  coast  - 
200  miles  southward. 

The  corporation  was  authorized  to  own,  under  its  com- 
mon  seal,  particular  portions  of  these.lands  to  subjects  or 
denizens,  on  such  conditions  as  might  promote  (he  inten- 
tions of  the  grant  The  powers  of  the  president  and 
councO  in  Virginia  were  abrogated,  and  a  new  council  in 
England  was  established  and  ordained  in  die  charter,  with 
power  to  the  company  to  fill  all  vacancies  therein  by  elec- 
tion. This  council  was  empowered  to  appoint  and  renew 
all  officers  for  the  colony,  and  to  make  all  ordinances  for 
its  government,  provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England. 

License  was  given  to  transport  all  persons  that  were 
willing,  and  to  export  merchandise  free  from  custom  to 
YirgiiSa,  for  seven  years.  There  was  also  granted,  for 
tfrenty«one  3rears,  freedom  from  all  subsidies  m  Virginia, 
and  (W>m  all  impositions  on  importations  and  exportations, 
from  or  to  any  of  the  king's  dominions,  except  only  the 
Are  pounds  in  the  hundred  due  for  custom.   The  company 
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being  now  enlarged,  wm  enabled  to  take  more  erficienf 
ineasnrets  than  heretofore  for  the  settlement  of  the  conn 
try ;  tliey  soon  fitted  out  nine  ships  with  500  eroigranid. 
and  such  !supplies  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  theny 
Lord  Delawar  was  constituted  governor  and  captaiTi  ge 
neral  fur  life,  and  severai  other  high  sounding  and  useless 
offices  were  created.  The  direction  of  the  expedition 
was  again  given  to  Captain  Newport,  George  Somers, 
and  Thomas  Gates.  Power  was  severally  granted  to 
govern  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delawar. 

.With  singular  indiscretion,  the  council  omitted  to  esta* 
Wish  precedence  among  these  gentlemen,  and  being  totally 
unable  to  settle  this  point  between  themselves,  they 
agreed  to  embark  on  board  of  the  same  vessel,  and  to  be 
companions  during  the  voyage.  They  were  parted  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  in  a  storm,  and  driven  on  Bermudas, 
having  on  board  150  men,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
provisions,  and  the  new  commission  and  instructions  oC 
the  council.  The  residue  of  the  squadron  arrived  safe  in 
Virginia. 

The  great  part  of  the  new  company  consisted  of  unruly 
*  sparks  packed  ofl*  by  their  friends  to  escape  worse  desti- 
nies at  home,  and  the  "rest  chiefly  made  up  of  poor  gen- 
tlemen, broken  tradesmen,  rakes  and  libertines,  footmen, 
and  such  others  as  were  more  ruinous  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  to  help  to  raise  or  maintain  it  They  as- 
famed  to  themselves  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  go-  . 
vernment,  and  conferred  it  sometimes  on  one,  and  some- 
times on  another.  To-day  the  old  commission  must  rule, 
to-morrow  the  new,  and  next  day  neither.  So  all  was 
anarchy  and  distraction. 

The  judgment  of  Smith  was  suspended  but  for  a  short 
tinM.  He  soon  determined  that  his  own  authority  was 
not  legally  revoked  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  conunis- 
sion,  and,  therefore,  resolved  to  continue  its  exercise.  He 
boldly  imprisoned  the  chief  promoter  of  the  sedition, 
and  thereby  restored  for  a  time  regularity  and  obedience* 
Having  efifected  this,  be  detached  100  persoAs  to  the  falls 
of  James  River,  under  the  conmiand  of  West,  and  the 
•ame  number  to  Nansemond,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
tin.   These  settlements  were  conducted  with  so  littl% 
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uidgment,  that  they  soon  converted  all  the  neighbouring 
Indians  into  enemies,  had  several  parties  cut  off,  and  found 
themselves  in  need  of  the  support  and  direction  of  Smith. 
These  were  alvrays  afforded,  until  a  melancholy  accident 
deprived  the  colony  of  the  aid  of  a  man,  whose  talents 
had  more  than  once  rescued  it  from  that  desperftte  condi- 
tion into  which  folly  and  vice  had  plunged  it. 

Returning  from  the  company  at  the  falls  of  James 
Hiver,  his  powder  bag,  while  he  was  asleep  in  the  boat, 
took  fire ;  he  was  wounded  so  as  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed.  Being  thus  wounded,  and  unable  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  a  surgeon  in  the  colony,  he  determined  to  return  to 
England,  for  which  place  he  embarked  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  At  his  departure  the  colony  consisted 
of  about  500  inhabitants ;  they  were  furnished  with  3 
ships,  7  boats,  10  weeks'  provisions  in  the  public  store* 
6  mares  and  a  horse,  a  large  stock  of  hogs  and  poultry^ 
with  some  sheep  and  ffoats ;  utensils  for  agriculture,  nets 
for  fishing,  100  trained  and  expert  soldiers,  well  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  Indians,  their  language  and  habitations ;  M 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  three  hundred  muskets,  with  a 
sufficient,  quantity  of  other  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  present  fair  prospect  was  soon  blasted.  The  In« 
dians  understood  that  the  man  whose  conduct  and  viffour 
they  had  so  often  experienced,  and  so  much  dreaded,  no 
longer  remained  in  the  country ;  they  fell  upon  them* 
Captains  West  and  Martin  having  lost  their  boats,  and 
nearly  half  of  their  men,  were  driven  back  to  Jamestown; 
the  stock  of  provisions  was  lavishly  wasted,  and  a  famine* 
the  most  dreadful  with  which  they  had  ever  been  afflicted, 
raged  among  them.  After  devouring  the  skins  of  their 
horses,  and  me  Indians  they  had  killed,  the  survivors  fed 
on  those  of  their  companions  who  had  sunk  under  such 
accumulated  calamities.  This  period  was  long  remem- 
bered by  the  name  of  the  Starving  Time. 

In  six  months  the  colony  was  reduced  to  60  persons* 
who  were  so  feeble  and  dejected  that  they  could  not  sur- 
Tive  ten  days  longer.  In  this  calamitous  state,  they  were 
relieved  by  Thomas  Gates,  George  Somers,  and  Captain 
Newport,  who  arrived  from  Bermuda  a4th  of  May,  1610. 
It  was  immediately  determined  to  abandon  the  country ; 
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and  for  this  purpose  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  colony 
embarked  on  board  the  vessel  just  arrived  from  Bermudai 
and  set  sail  for  England.  None  dropped  a  tear,  because 
none  had  enjoyed  one  day  of  happiness.  But  they  met 
Lord  Delawar  in  the  river,  with  three  ships,  and  a  recruit 
of  new  settlers  and  persons  from  England,  who  prevailed 
on  them  to  return,  and,on  the  10th  of  June,  re-setUed  them 
at  Jamestown. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  government,  arrived  with  fresh 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  and  found  the  colony  re- 
lapsing into  its  former  state  of  idleness  and  penury.  It 
required  all  the  authority  of  the  new  governor  to  maintain 
public  order,  and  to  compel  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  labour. 
Some  conspiracies  having  been  detected,  he  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  instantly  executed  it,  by  punishing  the 
most  guilty.  These  severities,  which,  m  the  ordinary 
state  of  society,  would  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
submitted  to,  were  then  deemed  necessary,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  having  probably  saved  the  settlement. 

In  the  begmning  of  August,  Sir  Thomas  Grates,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Thomas  Dale,  arrived  with 
six  ships,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  men  and  provi- 
sions. The  colony  being  now  greatly  strengthened,  began 
to  extend  itself  up  the  James  River,  and  several  new  set- 
tlements were  made.  In  March,  1 6 1 2,  a  new  charter  was 
issued,  granting  to  the  treasurer  and  company  all  the 
islands  situate  in  the  ocean,  within  three  hundred  leagues 
of  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

It  was  ordained  that  four  general  courts  of  adventurers 
should  be  holden  annually,  for  the  determination  of  afiaira 
of  importance,  and  weekly  meetings  were  appointed  for 
the  transaction  of  common  business. 

To  promote  the  settlement,  which  had  already  cost  such 
considerable  sums,  license  was  given  to  open  lotteries  in 
any  part  of  England.  These  lotteries,  which  were  the 
first  ever  drawn  in  England,  brought  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand pounds  into  the  treasury  of  the  company.  Captain 
Argal  arrived  from  England  with  two  vessels,  and  was 
sent  round  to  the  Potomac,  for  a  cargo  of  com.  Here  he 
understood  that  Pocahontas,  who  luid  saved  the  life  of 
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Smith,  and  ever  hud  been  stead^ut  in  her  attachments  to 
the  i^glish,  having  absented  herself  from  heY  father's 
house,  now  lay  concealed. 

By  bribing  some  of  those  in  whom  she  had  confided* 
Captain  Argal  prevailed  on  her  to  come  on  board  his  res* 
sel,  where  she  was  detained  respectfuUy,  and  brought  to 
Jamestown.  His  motive  was,  the  hope  that  the  posses* 
sion  of  Pocahontas  would  give  the  English  an  ascendancy 
over  her  father,  Powhatan.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
disappointed.  Powhatan  offered  com  and  friendship,  if 
they  would  first  restore  his  daughter,  but  would  ccmie  to 
no  terms  until  reparation  was  made  for  what  he  resented, 
as  an  act  of  unhandsome  treachery. 

During  her  detention  at  Jamestown,  she  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  a  young  gentleman  of 
estimation  in  tiie  colony,  who  also  succeeded  in  gaining 
her  afiections.  They  were  married,  with  the  consent  <n 
Powhatan,  who  ever  afler  continj^ed  to  be  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  English.  This  led  to  a  treaty  with  the  Chiccaho- 
minies,  a  brave  and  powerful  tribe,  who  submitted  to  the 
English,  and  became  their  tributaries.  In  1613,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dale  divided  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie  lands  into 
lots  of  three  acres  each,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each 
individual  in  full  propriety. 

Although  they  were  still  required  to  devote  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  labour  to  the  public,  yet  a  sudden  change 
was  made  in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  colony. 
Industry  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  tiie  colonists 
were  no  more  fearful  of  wanting  bread,  either  for  them- 
selves or  the  emigrants,  who  came  annually  from  England. 
Early  in  the  year  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Grates  returned  to 
England,  leaving  the  government  again  with  Sir  Thomas 
Dale.  In  1616,  fifty  acres  of  land  were  allotted  to  each 
Individual,  which  was  actually  laid  ofi*  and  delivered  to  the 
persons  having  titles  to  them,  who  were  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise over  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  was  agreeable  to 
themselves,  all  the  rights  of  ownership.  About  the  same 
time,  tobacco  was  first  cultivated  in  Virginia. 
,  This  plant  was  detested  by  the  lung,  who  used  all  his 
influence  to  prevent  its  use.  He  even  wrote  a  pamphlet 
anfainst  it,  which  he  styled  the  counter  blast.    It  was  dis- 
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oountenanced  by  the  leading  members  of  parliament,  and 
also  by  the  company,  who  issued  edicts  against  its  culti- 
vation. And,  although  on  a  first  experiment,  it  was  un- 
pleasant in  its  taste,  and  disagreeable  in  its  effects,  it  sur- 
mounted all  dilBculties,  and  has,  by  an  unaccountable  ca- 
price, been  brought  into  general  use,  and  become  one  of 
the  most  considerable  staples  of  America. 

In  the  spring  of  1616,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  sailed  for  Eng 
land,  having  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  George 
Yeardly,  his  deputy,  who  after  a  very  lax  administration 
of  one  year,  was  succeeded,  in  May,  1617,  by  Captain 
Argal,  who  had  been  appointed  deputy  governor  by  the 
company. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  ener^  of  mind,  but 
selfish,  haughty,  and  tyrannical.  He  provided  with  abili- 
ty for  the  wants  of  the  colony.  Martial  law  was  continu- 
ed during  a  season  of  peace ;  and  Mr.  Brewster,  who  was 
tried  under  this  arbitrary  system,  for  contemptuous  words 
spoken  against  the  governor,  was  sentenced  to  suffer 
death.  A  respite  of  execution  was  with  difiiculty  obtain- 
ed, and  on  an  appeal  to  the  council  in  England,  the  sen- 
tence was  reversed.  While  martial  law  was,  according 
to  Stilh,  the  common  law  of  the  land,  the  deputy  govern- 
or seems  to  have  been  the  sole  legislator.  His  edicts 
mark  the  severity  of  his  rule,  but  some  of  them  evince  an 
attention  to  the  public  safety. 

He  ordered,  that  merchaiulif>e  should  be  sold  at  the  ad- 
vance price  of  25  per  cent,  and  tobacco  taken  in  payment 
at  the  rate  of  three  sliillings  a  pound,  under  the  penalty 
of  three  year's  servitude  to  the  company;  that  n^^  person 
should  traflie  with  the  Indians,  or  teach  lliem  the  use  of 
fire  arms,  muler  pain  of  death ;  tliat  no  person  should 
hunt  deer  or  horrs  without  leave  from  the  rrovernor;  that 
no  person  should  shoot,  unless  in  his  own  defence,  until  a 
new  supply  of  ammunition  arrived,  on  pain  of  a  year's 
perso!i»l  service ;  that  no  one  should  ^o  on  board  the 
ships  without  the  s^overnor's  leave;  that  every  person 
should  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  under  the  penalty  of 
slai'cry  during  that  present  week,  for  the  first  offence ;  a 
month  for  the  second,  and  a  year  for  the  third. 

The  rigour  of  tlua  administration  necessarily  excited 
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nnch  discontent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Virginians  at 
length  made  their  way  to  the  company.  Lord  Delawar, 
being  now  dead,  Mr.  Ycajdiy  was  appointed  captain- 
general,  with  instructions  to  examine  with  attention  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  to  redress  them. 

The  new  governor  arrived  in  April,  1619,  and  soon 
after,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  declared 
his  intentions  to  convoke  a  colonial  assembly.  This  is  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  Heretofore,  all 
legislative  authority  had  been  exercised,  either  by  the 
corporation  in  England,  or  by  their  officers  in  this  coun- 
try. The  people,  either  personally  or  by  their  represen- 
tatives, had  no  voice  in  the  government  of  themselves,  and 
their  most  important  concerns  were  decided  by  persons- 
unacquainted  with  their  situation,  and  always  possessing 
interests  different  from  theirs. 

This  first  assembly  met  at  Jamestown  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1619.  The  colony  was  not  then  divided  into  coun- 
tiesy  and  the  members  were  elected  by  the  different  bo- 
roughs, amounting  to  seven  in  number.  The  assembly, 
composed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  burgesses, 
met  together  in  one  apartment,  and  there  debated  all  mat- 
ters thought  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  The  laws 
then  enacted,  which,  it  is  believed,  ai«  no  longer  extant, 
were  transmitted  to  England  for  the  approbation  of  the 
treasurer  and  company,  and  were  said  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously formed. 

The  emigrations  from  England  continued  to  be  very 
considerable,  and  were  made  at  mat  expense  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  as  yet  few  females  had  ever  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic Men  without  wives  could  not  contemplate  Virginia 
as  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  and  proposed,  after 
amassing  some  wealth,  to  return  to  their  native  land.  To 
put  an  end  to  a  mode  of  thinking  in  its  effects  so  ruinous 
to  the  colony,  it  was  proposed  to  send  out  100  maids  as 
wives  for  the  colony ;  90  young  girls  were  transported  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1620,  and  60  more  in  the  sub- 
sequent year.  They  were  immediately  disposed  of  to  the 
young  planters. 

The  price  of  a  wife  was  estimated  first  at  one  hundred, 
and  afterwards  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tob^cQOi 
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Aen  selling  at  three  shillings  per  pound;  and  a  debt  so 
eontracted  was  made  of  greater  dignity  than  any  other. 
The  education  of  the  children  was  likewise  attended  to, 
and  several  steps  were  taken  towards  founding  a  college, 
afterwards  completely  established  by  William  and  Mary* 
About  the  same  time,  the  company  received  orders  from 
the  king  to  transport  to  Virginia  100  idle  and  dissolute 
persons,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Knight  Marshal,  These 
men,  dispersed  through  the  colony,  became  a  useful  and 
acceptable  addition  of  labourers,  and  were  the  first  con- 
victs transported  to  America. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

JVofii  the  embarkation  of  the  Plymouth  Company  to  ih9 
close  of  the  Pequot  War. 

Wb  have  seen-with  what  slow  and  difficult  steps  the 
first,  or  southern  colony,  although  supported  by  individu- 
als of  great  wealth  and  influence  in  the  nation,  advanced 
to  a  firm  and  secure  establishment  Let  us  now  employ 
our  attention  in  viewing  the  establishment  of  the  Pljrmouth 
Ck>mpany.  King  James  first  granted  Letters  Patent  to 
ibis  company,  in  1606,  to  possess  all  the  lands  in  America 
Ijring  between  34  and  45  degrees  of  north  latitude.  They 
applied  for  leave  to  go  under  the  royal  sanction,  but  were 
refused. 

At  length  they  obtained  permission  from  the  Virginia 
company  to  make  a  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  Hudson's 
River.  It  was  resolved  that  part  of  the  congregation  should 
remove  first,  and  the  remaining  part,  with  their  pastor, 
after  the  new  settlement  had  commenced.  This  produced 
a  scene  at  parting  not  to  be  described.  They  took  their 
leave  of  one  another,  which  proved  to  be  their  last  leave, 
Irith  many  of  them.  They  sailed  from  Holland  to  South- 
ampton, in  England,  where  they  met  the  other  ships,  and 
their  friends  who  were  to  accompany  them  from  Englapd, 
in  July,  1620. 

On  the  fifth  of  August  they  sailed  from  Southampton* 
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but,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  and  the  leakiness  of  one 
of  their  vessels,  they  were  obliged  twice  to  put  back. 
The  poorer  vessel  they  were  compelled  to  leave,  while  as 
many  as  could  be  accommodated,  one  hundred  and  one 
persons  of  the  adventurers,  entered  on  board  the  other 
ship,  and  took  their  last  leave  of  tlic  land  of  their  fathers 
on  the  sixth  of  September.  Called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  they  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  they 
obeyed ;  and  they  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  they 
went. 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  safely  housed  in  the  ark  which 
God  in  his  providence  had  directed  them  to  prepare,  pro- 
tected by  Him  who  directs  the  storm,  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod.  The  Dutch,  intend- 
ing to  keep  Hudson^s  River,  had  bribed  the  ship  master 
to  carry  these  adventurers  so  far  northward,  that  they 
should  not  find  their  intended  place  of  residence.  They 
nad  found  land,  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  put  to 
sea  again ;  they  were  in  a  good  harbour,  but  on  a  most 
barren  and  inhospitable  shore. 

On  their  arrival,  they  stepped  upon  the  strand,  and  with 
hended  knees,  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  preserved 
their  niunher  entire,  and  brought  them  in  safety  to  these 
unhallowed  shores.  Being  without  the  Ihnits  of  their  pa- 
tent, as  to  civil  government,  they  were  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. They  therefore  procured  and  signed  a  civil  com- 
pact, by  which  they  severally  bound  themselves  to  be 
obedient  to  all  ordinances  made  by  the  body,  acknowledg- 
ing the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign. 

They  say,  in  the  preamble,  **  Having  undertaken,  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  honour  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage,  to  plant 
the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by 
these  presents,"  6cc.  This  instrument  was  executed  on 
board  their  ship,  on  the  eleventh  of  November.  Mr.  John 
Carver,  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities  and  eminent  piety, 
was  chosen  their  governor. 

The  prospects  now  before  them,  were  such  as  to  appal 
any  other  than  our  fathers.  In  a  most  howlmg  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  by  pagan  savages  and  wild  beasts,  a  drea- 
ry winter  approaching,  no  shelter  from  the  tempest,  and 
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88  Veiy  no  place  of  abode.  They  had  one  resuug  pift«;«iv 
and  that  was  alL  Their  trust  was  in  Him  who  hath  said 
to  his  chosen,  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  under' 
neath  are  the  everlasting  arms ;  and  he  shall  thrust  out 
the  enemy  from  before  thee,  and  shall  say^  destroy  them. 

Afler  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  conrenient 
l^ace  for  their -residence,  a  party  sent  out  for  discovery, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  In  a  severe  storm,  on  a 
December  night,  having,  with  their  little  bark,  narrowly 
escaped  a  shipwreck,  they  were  cast  upon  an  island  in  the 
harbour.  This  was  on  Friday  night.  The  next  day,  they 
dried  their  clothes,  concluding  to  remain  on  this  little 
island  till  afler  the  Sabbath.  This  little  band,  about  twen« 
ty  in  number,  observed  the  next  day  as  a  Sabbath,  which 
was  the  first  Sabbath  ever  observed  in  a  religious  manner 
on  the  New-England  shore. 

Having  examined  the  harbour,  they  returned  to  the  ship, 
which  weighed  anchor,  and  brought  their  consecrated  car- 
go in  safety.  Here  these  pious  pilgrims  landed  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  1620.  They  called  the  place  -• 
IMymouth,  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  they  last  sail- 
ed in  England.  They  now  had  a  country  and  a  home, 
but  they  had  a  better  country  on  high. 

They  had  now  to  contend  with  the  inclement  seasons, 
with  innumerable  privations,  in  a  constant  fear  of  a  savage 
foe.  But  God  had  prepared  their  way  before  them.  A 
desolating  plague,  which  prevailed  among  the  natives 
about  three  years  before,  had  nearly  depopulated  those 
parts  of  the  country.  On  this  account,  they  received  very 
little  molestation  from  the  savages  for  many  years.  Had 
they  been  carried  to  Hudson's  River,  according  to  their 
intention,  where  the  savages  were  numerous,  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  the  little  colony  would  have  been 
cut  off.  Infinite  wisdom  directed  their  course  to  their 
•  prepared  habitation.  •  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O 
God,  our  fathers  have  told  us,  how  thou  didst  drive  out  thtt 
heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  planted  them. 

The  severities  of  the  season,  their  unwholesome  food, 
and  their  incessant  labours,  brought  upon  this  little  flock 
a  general  and  very  mortal  sickness,  so  that  forty-six  of 
tfieir  number  died  before  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
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•priag.  Of  those  who  surviiFed,  the  most  had  been  m*^ 
merely  sick.  Who  can  contemplate  this  little  band,  in  an 
oncultirated  wilderness,  with  no  promise  of  support  from 
their  mother  country,  exposed  to  the  inclement  skies  of 
a  dreary  winter,  with  scanty  supplies  of  food,  utterly  un- 
skifled  and  destitute  of  the  means  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
new  country,  with  na  security  for  future  harvests ;  sur* 
rounded  with  a  savage  enemy,  whose  seats  and  prowess 
they  could  not  know ;  visited  with  a  raging  disease,  com- 
mitting, at  times,  two  or  three  in  a  day  to  the  grave ;  of 
the  living,  scarcely  enough  who  had  strength  to  perform 
the  rites  of  sepulture ;  without  despondency,  firmly  de- 
termined to  abide  the  just  appointments  of  Heaven — and 
not  admire  a  virtue  which  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
alone  can  furnish,  and  a  patriotism  to  which  the  canonized 
heroes  of  Rome  could  never  attain  ? 

Had  their  object  been  to  obtain  a  property  for  them- 
selves, and  for  their  posterity,  or  to  obtain  a  name  amonff 
the  heroes  of  enterprise,  they  had  sunk  under  their  su? 
ferings.  Their  souls  were  strengthened  with  other  pros- 
pects. They  confided  in  tlie  wisdom  of  Heaven ;  they 
firmly  believed  that  the  Most  High  would  here  plant  and 
maintain  his  church ;  that  he  would  make  the  American 
wUdemess  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of 
the  Lord. 

Buoyed  up  by  faith,  strengthened  by  the  promises,  ob- 
stacles vanished  before  them.  They  knew  God  had  often 
icd  his  church  into  the  wilderness,  but  he  had  never  for- 
si&en  her.  He  raised  up  the  righteous  man  from  th« 
east,  brought  him  to  a  strange  country,  the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land,  but  he  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his 
sword,  and  as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow. 

On  the  fifth  of  April,  after  their  arrival,  the  Plymouth 
Company  were  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  excellent 
governor,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church,  Mr.  Carver.  Mr. 
Bradford,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  worth,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him,  and,  excepting  four  years,  he  was  annu- 
ally elected  to  the  office  till  his  death,  in  1657.  A  littl* 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Carver,  the  Indian  Sachem,  Mas- 
sasoity  came  into  Plymouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  al- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  colony,  ^bish 
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he  observed  inviolably  till  his  death.  He  was  iather  of 
the  famous  Sachem,  King  Philip. 

After  the  first  desolating  sickness,  the  people  of  Ply^ 
mouth  were,  generally,  very  healthy,  and  the  most  of  the 
first  planters  who  survived  that  epidemic,  lived  to  old  age. 
Their  privations,  however,  and  their  sufferings,  insepara- 
ble from  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  were  great 
in  the  extreme.  Their  property  was,  principally,  held  in 
common  stock  for  the  support  of  the  whole.  And  the 
wants  of  the  few  first  years,  consumed  most  of  their  stores. 
Through  fear  of  the  natives,  having  received  some  threat- 
ening intimations  from  some  of  the  tribes,  they  were  ne- 
cessitated to  erect  a  fort,  to  empale  their  whole  villagOi 
and  to  keep  a  constant  guard. 

In  their  excursions  to  find  a  proper  place  for  settlement, 
while  their  ship  lay  at  the  cape,  they  found  about  ten 
bushels  of  Indian  com  which  had  been  buried,  for  which 
they  afterwards  paid  the  owners,  which  helped  to  pre- 
serve their  lives  the  first  winter,  and  afford  them  seed  for 
planting  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Some  friendly  Indians 
taught  them  the  manner  of  raising  their  com,  but  their 
crop  was  very  unequal  to  their  necessities.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson is  of  opinion,  that  no  English  grain  was  raised  in 
the  colony  previous  to  the  year  1633,  when  a  few  ears  o£ 
rye  were  produced. 

The  first  domestic  cattle  were  brought  to  the  colony  in 
1624;  previous  to  which  they  had  none  for  milk  or  labour. 
The  most  credible  historians  afiirm,  that  these  pilgrims 
subsisted,  in  repeated  instances,  for  days  and  weeks  toge- 
ther, Avithout  bread,  feeding  upon  the  wild  nuts  of  the 
woods,  and  shell  fish.  Their  difficulties  for  clothing  were 
equally  great.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  intimate, 
that  the  great  mortality  in  the  first  winter  appears  to  have 
been  the  means,  under  a  mse  Providence,  of  preserving 
the  colony  from  perishing  by  famine. 

The  second  summer  after  their  arrival,  the  settlement 
was  threatened  with  a  famine  by  a  severe  drought.  From 
the  third  week  in  May,  to  the  middle  of  July,  there  was 
no  rain.  Their  corn,  for  which  they  had  made  their 
utmost  exertions,  withered  under  the  heat  of  a  scorching 
•un ;  the  greater  part  of  it  appeared  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
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IndiaiM,  leeing  their  prospects,  observed  they  would  soon 
be-  subdued  by  famine,  when  they  should  find  them  an 
•ftsy  prey. 

A  public  fast  was  appointed  and  observed  with  great 
solemnity.  The  morning,  and  most  of  the  day,  was  clear 
and  hot,  but,  towards  evening,  the  clouds  collected,  and 
Kke  the  gracious  influences  of  God,  the  rain  descended  in 
moderate,  yet  copious  showers.  This  revived  their  expi- 
ring crop,  and  produced  a  plentiful  harvest  After  which« 
they  observed  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  origin  of  our  annual  thanksgivings.  This 
event  made  an  astonishing  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  natives,  who  saw  and  acknowledged  that  the  God  of 
CSiristians  was  great,  and  good,  and  a  hearer  of  prayer.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1621,  the  plantation  received  an  ac- 
cession of  settlers  of  about  thirty-five,  of  their  friends  from 
Holland.  In  the  year  1625,  their  venerable  and  beloved 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  died  at  Leyden,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  a^e.  He  was  thus  prevented  from 
ever  seeing  his  much  loved  American  church.  After  his 
death,  the  most  of  his  congregation  came  over  to  Ply^ 
mouth. 

The  planters  who  first  came  to  Pl3anouth  were  accom- 
penied  by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
church,  who  supplied,  in  a  good  degree,  the  absence  of 
dieir  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities  and  learnings 
having  been  liberally  educated  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Of  great  piety.  Being  an  able  and  useful 
preacher,  he  served  the  congregation  in  that  capacity  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  till  his  death,  about  twenty-three 
years  after  the  first  settlement  The  congregation,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  the  labours  of  other  ministers  during  this 
period.  i 

This  little  colony  continued  for  many  years  in  harmo- 
ny, and  were,  perhaps,  as  eminent  as  any  people  which 
have  appeared  in  modern  time,  for  continuing  steadfastly 
in  the  apostles*  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayers.  ^  ' 

In  1621,  the  Virginia  company  passed  an  ordinance 

*  8—  MoriMi,  Mud  othort. 
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establishing  the  constitution  of  the  colony.  This  pro- 
vided, that  henceforth  there  should  be  two  supreme  coun- 
cils in  Virginia,  the  one  to  be  called  the  council  of  state, 
to  be  appointed  and  displaced  by  "the  treasurer  and  com- 
pany, and  to  assist  the  governor  with  advice  on  executive 
subjects :  the  other  to  be  denominated  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  to  cons'ist  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  two 
burgesses,  to  be  chosen  for  the  present  by  the  inhabitants 
of  every  town. 

The  assembly  was  empowered  to  consult  and  determine 
on  matters  respecting  the  public  weal  It  was  declared, 
that  no  acts  passed  by  the  assembly  should  be  in  force 
until  confirmed  by  the  general  court  in  England,  and  the 
ratification  returned  under  its  seal,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  order  of  the  j^eneral  court  should  bind 
the  colony  until  assented  to  by  the  assembly.  In  1622; 
the  controversy  which  had  for  some  time  existed  be- 
tween  the  crown  and  the  company,  concerning  the  im- 
portation of  tobacco,  was  at  length  adjusted  by  amicable 
agreement 

The  kinff  *  had  demanded  high  duties  on  that  article* 
while  he  admitted  its  importation  from  the  dominions  of 
Spain,  and  had  also  restrained  the  company  from  U«ns- 
porting  it  directly  from  Virginia  to  their  warehouses  in 
Holland,  to  which  expedient  his  exactions  had  driven 
them.  It  was  now  agreed,  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
sole  right  of  importing  that  commodity  into  the  kingdom* 
for  which  they  should  pay  a  duty  of  .nine  pence  per  pound. 
In  lieu  of  all  charges,  and  that  the  whole  prodnctions  oi 
the  colony  should  be  brought  to  England.  The  industry 
of  the  colony  had  now  greatly  increased.  At  peace  virith 
the  Indians,  their  settlements  had  extended  not  only  along 
the  banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  but  to  the  Rappa- 
bannoc,  and  even  to  the  Potowmac. 

It  now  became  extremely  inconvenient  to  bring  all 
causes  to  Jamestown  before  the  governor  and  council. 
Thus  originated  the  present  county  courts  of  Virginia. 
In  M>is  year  the  cup  of  prosperity,  of  which  the  colony 
now  be^n  to  taste,  was  dashed  from  their  lips,  by  an 
event  wliich  shook  to  its  foundation,  and  nearly  destroyed 
the  colony.    In  Uie  year  1618,  Powhatan,  the  most  pow* 
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trfbl  of  the  Indian  kings  in  Virginia,  who,  aAer  the  mar- 
riaffe  of  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  had  remained  faithful 
to  me  English,  departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Opechancanough,  a  bold  and  cunning  chief^  remarkable 
for  his  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  new  settlers ;  but  for  a 
considerable  time  the  general  peace  remained  undisturbed. 

The  Indians  were  furnished  with  fire  arms,  and  taught 
the  use  of  them ;  they  were  admitted  at  all  times  freely 
into  tSe  habitations  of  the  English,  as  harmless  visitants ; 
were  fed  at  their  tables,  and  lodged  in  their  chambers. 
The  2Sd  of  March,  was  designated  as  the  day  on  which  all 
the  English  were  to  be  at  tfie  same  instant  attacked. 
Thus,  ia  one  hour,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  fell 
847  men,  women,  and  children.  The  massacre  would 
haye  been  stiU  greater,  had  not  information  been  given 
the  preceding  night,  to  a  Mr.  Pace,  by  an  Indian,  who 
disclosed  to  him  the  plot. — ^He  immediately  carried  the 
intelligence  to  Jamestown,  and  the  alarm  was  given  to 
some  of  the  nearest  settlements,  which  were  thereby 
saved. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  England  of  these  cala- 
mities of  the  sufferers,  relief  was  ordered.  Arms  from 
the  tower  were  delivered  to  the  treasurer  and  company* 
and  several  vessels  were  immediately  despatched  with  ar- 
ticles for  their  relief.  While  the  Virginians  were  mourn- 
ing their  losses,  the  Plymouth  company  began  to  experi- 
ence the  distress  of  famine.  By  the  time  their  planting 
was  finished,  1623,  their  provisions  were  so  far  exhaustecC 
that  they  had  neither  bread  nor  com,  for  three  or  four 
months.  A  drought  continued  from  May  until  some  time 
in  July.  Under  these  afilictions,  they  appointed  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  to  humble  themselves  before  God.— 
But  a  plentiful  harvest  soon  foUowed,  which  was  noticed 
by  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

Mr.  White,  a  non-conformist  minister  at  Dorchester, 
who  had  prevented  some  few  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
settled  around  the  Bay  at  Massachusetts,  from  returning 
to  England,  by  his  assurances  of  procuring  them  relief  and 
assistance,  formed  by  great  exertions  an  association  of 
•evsral  gentlemen,  who  had  imbibed  puritanical  opinions, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  thither  a  colony,  and 
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during  It  an  asylum  from  the  persecution  of  his  own  per- 
inasion.  In  prosecution  of  tbeir  views,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  council  of  Plymouth,  for  the  purchase  of 
part  of  New-England;  and  that  corporation,  in  March, 
1627,  conveyed  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  and  others,  all  that 
part  of  New-England  lying  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
Charles  River,  and  three  miles  north  of  Merrimack  River, 
and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  south- sea. 

A  small  number  of  planters  and  servants  were  soon  af- 
terwards despatched  under  Endicot,  a  deep  enthusiast, 
who,  in  September,  1628,  laid  the  foundation  of  Salem, 
the  first  permanent  town  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  year 
1629,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  company,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  royal  charter,  they  resolved  a  second 
embarkation  for  their  new  colony,  to  support  the  expenses 
of  which,  it  was  resolved,  that  every  person  who  should 
subscribe  fifty  pounds,  should  be  entitled  to  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  as  the  first  dividend. 

Five  ships  were  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  being 
laden  with  cattle  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  supply  of 
the  colony,  with  three  hundred  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  they  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  May, 
and  arrived  at  Salem  in  June,  where  they  found  Endicot, 
to  whom  they  brought  a  confirmation  of  his  commission 
as  governor.  The  colony  now  consisted  of  three  hundred 
persons,  of  whom  one  hundred  removed  and  settled  the 
town  of  Charlestown ;  and  the  remainder  continued  at 
Salem.  Mr.  Hugginson  and  Mr.  Skelton,  distinguished 
for  their  learning  and  piety,  both  of  them,  resolved  to  lend 
important  services  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Church. These  faithful  servants  of  Christ  cordially 
engaged  in  the  great  design  ;  they  embarked  with  the  se- 
cond party,  and  arrived  at  Salem  in  1629. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  John  Winthrop,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  deputy 
governor,  with  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  persons,  em- 
barked on  board  of  seventeen  vessels,  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  arrived  at 
Salem  in  July,  1630.  Dissatisfied  with  this  situation,  they 
explored  the  country  in  quest  of  a  better  station,  and  sei- 
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ded  in  many  places  around  the  bay ;  and  laid  the  founda* 
lion  of  several  towns ;  among  others,  of  Boston. 

On  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  July,  who  was 
from  that  time  to  his  death,  the  head  and  father  of  the  co- 
lony, he  found  the  plantation  in  a  suffering  state.  In  the 
preceding  autumn,  the  colony  contained  about  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants ;  eighty  of  tnem  died,  and  agreat  part  of 
the  survivors  were  in  a  weak,  sickly  state.  Their  supply 
of  com  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
their  provisions  nearly  exhausted.  Friday,  February  6th, 
was  appointed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  but  on  the 
fifth  of  February,  a  ship  arrived  with  provisions,  and  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  succeeding  winter  commenced  in  December,  with 
great  severity ;  few  of  the  houses  which  had  been  erected 
were  comfortable.  Unused  to  such  severities  of  climate, 
the  people  suffered  severely  from  the  cold.  Many  of  them 
died  from  the  cold.  On  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1631, 
health  was  generally  restored  in  the  settlements ;  but  the 
colony  was  greatly  impoverished.  All  the  provisions 
that  were  brought  from  England,  were  purchased  at  a  very 
high  rate.  By  the  length  of  the  passage,  and  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  the  greater  part  of  their  cattle  died.  The 
materials  for  building,  and  implements  of  labour,  were  ob- 
tained with  great  difficulty  and  expense.  This  year,  great 
exertions  were  made  for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn,  which  was 
their  whole  dependance ;  and  it  pleased  God  to  give  them 
an  abundant  harvest 

In  the  commencement  of  all  the  individual  settlements, 
the  planters  were  mindful  of  their  great  errand  into  the 
wilderness ;  and  directed  their  first  'exertions  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  institution  of  the 
gospel.  The  first  church  after  the  one  at  Salem  was 
gathered  at  Charlestown,  August  27th,  1630.  Soon  after 
Uus  a  church  was  organized  at  Dorchester.  The  next 
was  at  Boston,  one  at  Uoxbury,  one  at  Lynn,  and  one  at 
Watertown.  In  less  than  two  years  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  there  were  in  the  colony 
Mven  churches,  which  were  indeed  golden  candlesticka. 
In  1633  came  over  Mr.  Haynes,  afterwards  the  first 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Hooker, 
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and  Mr.  Cotton,  three  of  the  most  eminent  lights  of  tht 
New-England  churches. 

On  the  21  St  of  February,  an  order  was  made  by  the 
king  in  council,  to  stop  the  ships  at  that  time  ready  to 
sail,  freighted  with-  passengers  and  provisions  for  New- 
England.  But  this  order  seems  never  to  have  been  strictly 
executed,  as  the  emigrations  still  coiitinued,  without  any 
sensible  diminution. 

Let  me  now  caU  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  set 
tlement  of  Connecticut,  The  first  discovery  of  the  coun- 
try of  Coimecticut  River  was  made  by  the  enterprising 
people  of  Plymouth,  in  1633.  The  Plymouth  people  de- 
termined to  undertake  the  enterprise  at  their  own  risk. — 
Preparations  were  made  for  erecting  a  trading  house,  and 
establishing  a  small  company  upon  the  river. 

In  the  mean  iime,  the  master  of  a  vessel  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  trading  at  New-Netherlands,  showed 
to  the  Dutch  Governor  the  commission  the  English  had  to 
trade  and  settle  in  New-England ;  and  that  the  king  had 
granted  these  parts  to  his  own  subjects ;  he  also  desired 
that  the  Dutch  would  not  build  in  Connecticut.  The 
Dutch  governor  requested  that  the  English  would  not  set- 
tle in  Connecticut  until  the  affair  should  be  determined  be- 
tween them.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of  po 
licy  in  the  Dutch  governor,  to  keep  the  English  back  until 
the  Dutch  had  got  a  firm  footing  upon  the  river. 

In  September,  several  vessels  went  into  Connecticut 
River  to  trade.  John  Oldham,  from  Dorchester,  with  a 
few  men,  travelled  through  Connecticut,  to  view  the  coun- 
try and  trade  with  the  Indians.  He  found  that  the  In- 
dian hemp  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  meadows,  and 
purchased  a  quantity  of  it,  which,  upon  trial,  was  found  to 
exceed  that  which  pew  in  England.  William  Holmes, 
of  Plymouth,  with  his  company,  having  prepared  the  frame 
of  a  house,  and  boards  and  materials  for  covering  it,  imme- 
diately put  them  on  board  a  vessel,  and  sailed  for  Con- 
necticut. 

When  he  came  into  the  river,  he  found  that  the  Dutch 
had  got  in  before  him,  and  made  a  light  fort,  and  planted 
two  pieces  of  cftnnon  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  since 
called  Hartford.     Th«  Dutch  forbade  Holmes  going  up 
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ttie  rlTer — itoodby  their  cannon,  and  ordered  hifai  to  strike 
-hit  colours,  or  thev  would  fire  upon  him ;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  a  commis* 
sion  from  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  to  go  up  the  river, 
and  go  he  would.  They  still  threaten^,  but  he  pro- 
ceeded— ^landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  erected 
ills  house  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  in 
Windsor. 

This  was  the  first  house  erected  in  Connecticut.  It 
was  covered  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  well  fortified. 
The  Sachems,  who  were  original  owners  of  the  soil,  had 
been  driven  from  this  point  of  the  country  by  the  Pe- 
quots,  and  were  now  carried  home  on  board  Holmes*  ves* 
sel.  The  Dutch,  about  the  same  time,  erected  a  trading 
house  at  Hartford.  It  was  with  great  difiiculty  that 
Holmes  and  his  company  erected  and  fortified  their  house, 
>uid  kept  it  afterwards.  The  Dutch,  before  the  Plymouth 
people  took  possession  of  the  river,  had  been  invited  to 
trade  with  them  at  Connecticut ;  but  when  they  found  that 
they  were  preparing  for  a  settlement  there,  they  repented 
of  the  invitation,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent, 
them. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Dutch  purchased  about  twenty 
acres  of  land  at  Hartford,  of  a  Pequod  captain.  Of  thit 
the  Dutch  took  possession ;  they  protested  against  Holmes, 
the  builder  of  tne  trading  house.  Some  time  afterwards, 
the  Dutch  governor  dispatched  a  reinforcement  from  fort 
Amsterdam  to  Connecticut,  designing  to  drive  Holmes 
and  hb  company  from  the  river.  A  band  of  seventy 
men  assaulted  the  Plymouth  house  ;^  but  they  found  it  toa 
well  fortified,  and  gave  up  their  design. 

In  November  and  December,  the  small  pox  raged 
among  the  Indians ;  two  Sachems,  with  i^  great  part  of 
their  Indians,  died.  When  their  own  people  forsook 
them,  the  English,  who  lived  near  them,  went  to  their  wig- 
wams, and  ministered  to  them.  Some  families  spent  al- 
most their  whole  time  with  them.  One  Englishman 
buried  thirty  of  their  dead  in  one  day. 

In  1634,  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Court  in  Sep* 
teraber,  the  people  of  Newtown  made  application  for 
liberty  to  remove  to  Connecticut  river.    Mr.  Hookerp 
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acting  as  principal  advocate  for  the  people,  the  court  r*' 
fiised  to  give  thejr  consent;  and  the  design  was  given 
over.  In  1635,  permission  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  new  settlement  should  continue  suhject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Massachusetts.  The  people  of  Newtown, 
Dorchester,  and  Watertown,  now  began  to  prepare  for 
their  new  habitation.  In  the  course  of  the  season,  scve* 
ral  people  went  to  Connecticut  river;  some  by  water, 
some  through  the  wilderness. 

The  Dorchester  men  sat  down  at  Windsor,  near  the 
Plymouth  trading  house.  They  purchased  the  building 
and  land  owned  by  the  Plymouth  people.  The  people 
from  Newtown,  of  whom  but  few  removed  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  settled  at  Hartford.  The  Watertown  settlers 
began  the  town  of  Wethersfield.  In  1636,  about  one 
hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  led  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone,  together  with  their 
horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  commenced  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness  to  Connecticut  River.  They  travelled 
about  two  weeks  on  foot,  during  which  time  they  lived 
upon  the  milk  of  their  cows. 

By  the  25th  of  November,  Connecticut  River  was  frozen 
over;  heavy  falls  of  snow  succeeded,  and^the  season  was 
very  severe.  Several  small  vessels,  which  had  been  laden 
with  their  furniture  and  provisions,  sailed  from  Boston, 
and  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  By  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber provisions  began  to  fail  in  the  settlements  on  the  river, 
and  death  looked  them  sternly  in  the  face.  Thirteen  in 
one  company,  driven  by  hunger,  attempted  their  way  in 
this  severe  season.  In  passing  the  river  one  of  their 
company  fell  through  the  ice,  and  was  drowned,  the  other 
twelve  were  kept  from  perishing  by  the  Indians,  and  ar- 
rived in  Massachusetts  in  ten  days. 

Their  distress  was  so  great,  that  by  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber a  considerable  part  of  the  men  settlers  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  habitations.  As  thfi  only  means  of  pre- 
serving their  lives,  about  seventy  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  left  their  settlements,  and  went  down  the 
river,,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  their  provisions.  As 
their  expectation  failed,  they  went  on  board  the  Rebecca, 
lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.     This,  but  two  days 
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Wfore,  was  frozen  in  twenty  miles  up  the  rirer,  but  was 
released  by  the  falling  of  a  small  rain,  and  reached  Boston 
in  five  days.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  very  quick  passage, 
the  people  roust  have  perished. 

The  people  that  kept  their  situations  on  the  river  suf- 
fered extremely.  After  all  the  help  they  were  able  to 
obtain  by  hunting,  and  from  the  Indians,  they  were  obliged 
to  subsist  on  acorns,  malt,  and  grain.  The  number  of 
cattle  that  could  not  be  got  over  before  winter,  living 
upon  what  they  found  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  win- 
tered better  than  those  which  were  brought  over ;  how- 
ever, a  great  number  of  them  perished.  Early  in  the 
spring,  those  who  went  from  Connecticut  to  spend  the 
winter  with  their  friends,  began  to  return  to  Uicir  new 
habitations. 

The  first  court  held  in  Connecticut,  was  held  at  New- 
town, April  26th,  1636. 

Towards  the  last  of  the  year  1635,  Mr.  Winthrop,  son 
of  the  Massachusetts  governor,  the  worthy  character  who 
afterwards  procured  me  Connecticut  charter,  arrived  at 
Boston,  with  a  commission  from  Lords  Say  and  Seal, 
Lord  Brook,  and  others,  to  take  possession  of  Connecti- 
cut River,  and  build  a  fort,  which  they  had  fiamed  Say- 
brook. 

In  a  few  days  a  Dutch  vessel  appeared  off  the  harbour;, 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  entrance  of  the  river,  ancf 
erect  fortifications;  but  the  English  had  by  this  time 
mounted  two  cannon,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Thus^ 
providentially,  was  this  fine  tract  of  country  preserved  for 
our  venerable  ancestors,  and  their  posterity. 

In  September,  1636,  Mr.  Pynehion,  with  a  part  of  the 
people  of  Roxbury,  began  the  settlement  of  tne  town  of 
Springfield;  but  no  sooner  had  the  English  began  to 
tnde,  and  make  settlements  in  Connecticut,  than  me  Pe« 
quods  began  to  murder,  and  kill  their  cattle.  In  1634 
they  muraered  Captains  Stone  and  Norton,  with  their 
whole  crew,  consisting  of  eight  men ;  they  then  plunder- 
ed and  sunk  the  vessel. 

In  November  following,  the  Pcquods  sent  a  messenger 
to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace  with  the 

^-♦'•«h.     " '-  -• >  offer  of  a  great  quantity  of  bearer 
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skins,  to  persuflMle  the  governor  to  enter  into  a  league  with 
them.  The  governor  assured  them  that  the  English  were 
willing  to  make  peace,  on  condition  that  they  would  give 
up  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  and  his  men ;  the  In- 
dians assured  him  that  the  murderers  were  all  dead  but 
two,  and  they  would  give  them  up  to  justice ;  they  offered 
to  give  up  their  right  at  Connecticut  river,  if  the  English 
desired  to  settle  there,  and  engaged  to  assist  them  as  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  in  making  settlements  ;  they  also 
agreed  that  they  would  give  the  English  forty  beaver,  and 
thirty  otter  skins.  The  governor  and  council  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  them  on  the  conditions  they  proposed. 
Whatever  their  designs  were  at  that  time,  they  soon  after- 
wards became  more  and  more  mischievous,  hostile  and 
bloody. 

In  1636,  John  Oldham  was  murdered  near  Block 
Island.  He  had  with  him  two  boys,  and  two  Narraganset 
Indians ;  these  were  taken  and  carried  off.  John  Gallup, 
as  he  was  going  from  Connecticut  to  Boston,  discovered 
Mr.  Oldham's  vessel  full  of  Indians,  and  saw  a  canoe  go 
from  her  laden  with  goods.  Suspecting  they  had  murder- 
ed Mr.  Oldham,  he  hailed  them,  but  received  no  answer. 
Gallup  was  a  bold  man  ;  and  ahhough  he  had  but  one  man 
and  two  boys  with  him,  he  immediately  bore  down  upon 
her,  and  fired  duck  shot  so  tliick  among  them,  that  he 
soon  cleared  the  deck. 

The  Indians  all  got  under  the  hatches.  He  then  stood 
off,  bore  down  upon  her,  with  a  brisk  gale,  and  nearly 
overset  her,  which  so  frightened  the  Indians  that  several 
jumped  overboard,  and  were  drowned ;  he  then  stood  ofi^ 
and,  running  down  upon  her  the  second  time,  raked  her 
fore  and  aft  with  his  shot,  and,  running  down  upon  her  a 
third  time,  he  gaye  her  such  a  shock,  that  five  more  jump- 
ed overboard  and  were  drowned.  He  then  boarded  her, 
and  took  two  of  the  Indians  and  bound  them.  Two  or 
three  others,  armed  mth  swonls,  in  a  little  room  below, 
could  not  be  driven  out.  Mr.  Oldham's  corpse  was  found 
on  board ;  his  head  split,  and  the  body  mangled  in  a  bar- 
barous manner. 

Gallup  and  his  men,  then,  as  decently  as  possible,  put 
th«  corpse  into  the  sea.     After  taking  her  rigging  and 
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goods,  which  had  not  been  carried  off,  they  were  obliged 
to  let  her  go  adriA,  aad  she  was  lost  The  Indians  who 
committed  the  murder  were  chiefly  Block  Islanders  and 
Narragansets.  The  governor  and  council  of  Massachu- 
setts despatched  Captain  Endicott,  with  ninety  volunteers, 
to  avenge  the  murder. 

The  Narraganset  Sachems  sent  home  Mr.  Oldham's 
two  boys,  and  made  peace  with  them ;  but  the  other  In- 
dians made  no  compensation.  Captain  Endicott  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Block  Island,  put  the  men  to  the 
sword,  and  take  possession  of  the  island,  but  to  spare  the 
women  and  children.  They  sailed  from  Boston  25th  of 
August.  When  they  arrived  at  Block  Island,  forty  or 
fifty  Indians  appeared  on  shore,  and  opposed  his  landing. 
Aller  a  short  skirmish,  the  Indians  fled  to  the  woods.    * 

After  the  English  had  spent  two  days  on  the  islands, 
burning  the  wigwams,  destroying  the  corn,  and  staving 
their  canoes,  they  sailed  for  the  Pequot  country :  when 
they  had  arrived  in  Pequot  harbour,  Captain  Enmcott  ac- 
quainted the  Pequots  with  his  design ;  in  a  few  hours 
about  three  hundred  Pequots  appeared  upon  the  shore ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  wete  fully  informed  of  his  business, 
they  began  to  withdraw  into  the  woods.  lie  landed  his 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour,  burnt  their  wfgwams, 
destroyed  their  canoes,  killed  one  or  two  Indians,  and  re- 
turned to  Boston. 

This  measure,  instead  of  allaying,  seemed  to  increase 
their  hostility ;  several  persons  were  iaken  near  Saybrook 
fort,  and  tortured  with  savage  barbarity.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  enemy  concealed  themselves  in 
the  grass  in  the  meadow,  and  surprised  Ave  of  the  garri- 
son at  Saybrook,  as  they  were  carrying  home  their  hay. 
One  Butterfleld  was  taken  and  tortured  to  death,  the  rest 
made  their  escape.  Eight  or  ten  days  after,  Joseph  Fil- 
Icy,  a  master  of  a  small  vessel,  was  taken  as  he  was  going 
down  the  Connecticut  River.  He  came  to  anchor  about 
three  miles  above  the  fort,  and  taking  a  canoe,  and  one 
man  with  him,  went  a  fowling. 

No  sooner  had  he  discharged  his  piece,  than  a  large 
number  of  Pequots,  arising  from  their  concealment,  took 
him,  and  killed  his  companion.    The  Indians  used  him  ia 
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tiie  most  barbarous  manner,  first  cutting  off  his  handr 
and  then  his  feet,  thus  torturing  him  to  death.  As  he  did 
not  groan,  they  pronounced  him  a  stout  man. 

In  March,  16S7,  Lieutenant  Grardiner,  who  commanded 
the  fort  at  Saybrook,  going  out  with  about  twelve  men  to 
bum  their  marshes,  was  waylaid  near  a  narrow  neck  of 
land ;  the  enemy  rose  upon  him,  killed  three  of  his  men, 
and  wounded  several.  The  enemy  pursued  them  in  great 
numbers  to  the  fort,  and  compassed  it  on  all  sides.  They 
challenged  the  English  to  come  out  and  fight;  they 
boasted  that  they  could  kill  the  English-men — all  one 
flies ;  mocked  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  But  the  can- 
non being  loaded  with  grape  shot  was  fired  among  them, 
which  caused  them  to  groan  in  reality. 

Soon  after,  the  enemy,  in  a  number  of  canoes,  beset  a 
shallop,  goin^  down  the  river,  with  three  men  on  board  ; 
the  men  fought  bravely,  but  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  taken.  The  Indians  ripped  them  up  from  the 
bottom  of  their  bellies  to  their  throats,  and  cleft  them  down 
their  backs.  They  then  hung  them  upon  trees  beside  the 
river,  in  full  view  of  the  English,  as  they  passed  up  and 
down,  on  the  river. 

At  a  court  holden  at  Hartford,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
plantation  of  Newtown  should  be  named  Hartford,  and 
that  Watertown  should  be  named  Wethersfield,  and  that 
Dorchester  should  be  called  Windsor. 

In  April,  the  Indians  waylaid  the  people  at  Wethers- 
field, as  they  were  going  into  the  fields  to  labour,  and  kill- 
.ed  six  men  and  three  women ;  two  maids  were  taken  cap- 
tive, twenty  cows  killed,  and  other  damages  done  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  court  holden  at  Hartford,  May  1st,  1637,  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Pequots ;  that  ninety  men 
should  be  raised ;  forty-two  from  Hartford,  thirty  from 
Windsor,  and  eighteen  from  Wethersfield.  Massachu- 
setts determined  to  send  two  hundred,  and  Plymouth  for- 
ty men,  to  assist  Connecticut  in  prosecuting  the  war. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  May,  the  troops  fell  down 
the  river,  for  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  They  consisted  of  90 
Englishmen,  and  about  70  Mohegan  and  River  Indians. 
They  embarked  on  board  a  pink,  a  pinnance,  and  a  shal- 
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lop.  The  Indians  were  commanded  hj  (Jncas,  sachem  of 
the  Mohegans.  The  whole  was  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Mason,  who  had  been  bred  a  soldier  in  the  old  coun- 
tries. The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Hartford,  went  their  chap- 
lain. On  Monday,  the  15th,  the  troops  arrived  at  Say- 
brook  fort  As  the  water  was  low,  this  little  fleet  sevenil 
times  ran  aground.  The  Indians,  impatient  of  delays,  de- 
sired to  be  set  on  shore,  promising  to  join  the  English  at 
Saybrook.  The  captain,  therefore,  granted  their  request. 
On  their  march  they  fell  in  with  about  forty  of  the  enemy, 
near  the  fort,  killed  seven,  and  took  one  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  had  been  a  perfidious  villian.  He  had 
lived  in  the  fort  some  time  before,  and  could  speak  Eng- 
lish weU.  But  after  the  Pequots  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  English,  he  became  a  constant  spy  upon  the 
garrison,  and  acquainted  Sassacus  with  every  thing  ho 
could  discover.  He  had  been  present  at  the  slaughter  of 
all  the  English  who  had  been  killed  at  Saybrook. 

Uncas,  and  his  men,  insisted  .upon  executing  him  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  English, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  then  were,  did  not  judge 
it  prudent  to-  interpose.  The  Indians,  kindling  a  large 
fire,  violently  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  Barbarously  cut- 
ting his  flesh  in  pieces,  they  handed  it  round  from  one  to 
another,  eating  it,  singing  and  dancing  round  the  fire,  in 
their  violent  and  tumultuous  manner.  The  bones,  and 
such  parts  of  their  captive,  as  were  not  consumed  in  this 
dreadful  repast,  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  burnt  to 
ashes. 

This  success  was  matter  of  joy,  not  only  as  it  was  a 
check  upon  the  enemy,  but  it  was  an  evidence  of  the  fide- 
lity of  Uncas,  and  his  Indians,  of  which  the  English  had 
been  before  in  doubt  There  were  other  circumstances, 
however,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  this  joy.  The 
army  lay  wind  bound  until  Friday,  and  Captain  Mason  and 
his  oflicers  were  entirely  divided  in  opinion,  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  prosecuting  their  enterprise.  The  court, 
by  the  commission  and  instructions  which  it  had  given, 
enjoined  the  landing  of  the  men  at  Pequot  harbour,  and 
that  from  thence  they  should  advance  upon  the  enemy. 

The  captain  was  for  passing  by  them,  and  sailing  to  th# 
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Narragonset  country.  He  was  fixed  in  this  opinion,  be- 
cause that,  expecting  the  army  at  Pequot  harbour,  they 
kept  watch  upon  the  river  night  and  day.  Their  number 
of  men  greatly  exceeded  his.  He  was  informed,  at  Say- 
brook,  mat  they  had  sixteen  fire  arms,  with  powder  and 
shot  The  harbour  was  compassed  with  rocks  and  thick- 
ets, affording  the  enemy  every  advantage.  They  were 
upon  the  land,  and  exceedingly  light-footed.  He  was 
therefore  of  the  opinion,  that  they  would  render  it  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  land,  and  that  he  might  sustain 
such  loss,  as  would  discourage  his  men,  and  fi^strate  the 
design  of  the  expedition. 

If  they  should  make  good  their  landing,  he  was  sure, 
that  while  they  directed  Uieir  march  through  the  country, 
to  the  enemy's  forts,  they  would  waylay,  and  attack  them 
with  their  whole  force,  at  every  difficult  pass.  Besides, 
if  they  should  find,  on  trial,  that  they  were  not  able  to  de- 
feat the  Englbh,  they  woidd  run  ofiT  to  swamps  and  fast- 
nesses, where  they  could  not  be  found ;  and  they  should 
not  be  able  to  efiect  any  thing  capital  against  them.  He 
was  not  without  hopes,  that,  by  going  to  Narraganset, 
he  might  surprise  them.  There  was  also  some  prospect 
that  the  Narragansets  would  join  him  in  the  expedition, 
and  that  he  might  fall  in  with  some  part  of  the  troops  from 
Massachusetts. 

His  officers  and  men  in  general  were  for  attending 
their  instructipns,  and  going  at  all  hazards  directly  to  the 
forts.  The  necessity  of  their  afiairs  at  home — the  danger 
of  the  Indians  attacking  their  families  and  settlements  in 
their  absence,  made  them  wish  at  once  to  despatch  the 
business  on  which  they  had  been  sent.  They  did  not  re- 
lish a  lonff  march  through  the  wilderness.  They  also 
imagined  that  they  might  be  discovered,  even  should  they 
determine  to  march  from  Narraganset  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  division  of  opinion,  Mr.  Stone  was  de- 
sired by  the  officers  most  importunately  to  pray  for  them, 
that  their  way  might  be  directed,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  embarrassment,  the  enterprise  might  be 
crowned  with  success. 

Mr.  Stone  spent  most  of  Thursday  night  in  prayer,  and 
th*  next  morning  visiting  Captain  Mason,  assiu^ed  him, 
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that  he  had  done  as  he  was.  desired ;  adding,  thai  he  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  plan.  The  council  was  again 
called ;  and,  upon  a  full  view  of  all  the  reasons,  unani« 
mously  agreed  to  proceed  to  Narraganset.  It  was  also 
determined  that  twenty  men  should  he  sent  hack  to  Con- 
necticut, to  strengthen  the  infant  settlements,  while  the 
rest  of  the  troops  were  employed  in  service  against  the 
enemy  ;  and,  that  Captain  Underhill,  with  nineteen  men, 
from  the  garrison  at  Sayhrook  fort,  should  supply  their 
places. 

On  Friday,  May  19th,  the  captain  sailed  for  Narra- 

ginsetbay,  and  arrived  on  Saturday  at  the  desired  port, 
n  Monday,  Captain  Mason  and  Captain  Underhill  marched 
with  a  guard  to  the  plantation  of  Canonicus,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  design  of  their  coming.  A  mes- 
senger was  immediately  dispatched  to  Miantonimoh,  the 
chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  acquaint  him  also 
with  the  expedition. 

The  next  day  Miantonimoh  met  them,  with  his  chief 
counsellors  aiid  warriors,  consisting  of  about  200  men. 
Captain  Mason  certified  him  that  the  occasion  of  his 
coming  with  armed  men  into  his  country,  was  to  avenge  the 
intolerable  injuries  which  the  Pequots,  his  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  had  done  the  English;  and  that  he  desired  a 
free  passage  to  the  Pequot  forts.  After  a  solemn  con- 
sultation in  the  Indian  manner,  Miantonimoh  answered, 
That  he  highly  approved  of  the  expedition,  and  that  he 
would  send  men.  He  observed,  however,  that  the  En- 
glish were  not  sufficient  in  number  to  fight  with  the 
enemy.  He  said  the  Pequots  were  great  captains,  skilled 
in  war,  and  rather  slighted  the  English. 

Captain  Mason  landed  his  men,  and  marched  just  at 
night  to  the  plantation  of  Canonicus,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  That 
night  there  arrived  an  Indian  runner  in  the  camp,  with  a 
letter  from  Captain  Patrick,  who  had  arrived  with  his  party 
at  Mr.  William's  plantation  in  Providence.  Captain  Pat- 
rick signified  his  desire  that  Captain  Mason  would  wait 
until  he  could  join  him.  Upon  deliberation,  it  was  de- 
termined not  to  wait,  though  a  junction  was  greatly  de- 
sired.    The  men  had  already  been  detained  much  longer 
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than  was  agreeable  to  their  wiiihei!.  When  they  had  ab« 
aolutely  reaolved  the  preceding  day  to  march  the  next 
morning,  the  Indians  insisted  that  they  were  but  in  jest ; 
that  Englishmen  talked  much,  but  would  not  fight 

It  was,  therefore,  feared  that  any  delay  would  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  them.  It  was  also  suspected  that,  if  they 
did  not  proceed  immediately,  they  should  be  discoyered, 
as  there  were  a  number  of  squaws  who  maintained  an  in* 
tercourse  between  the  Pequot  and  Narraganset  Indians. 
The  army,  therefore,  consisting  of  seventy-seven  En- 
glishmen, sixty  Mohegan  and  River  Indians,  and  about 
two  hundred  Narragansets,  marched  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, and  that  day  reached  the  eastern  Nihantic,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  rendezvous 
the  night  before.  This  was  a  frontier  to  the  Pcquots, 
and  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Narraganset  sachems. 

Here  the  army  halted  at  the  close  of  the  day.  But 
the  sachem,  and  his  Indians,  conducted  themselves  in  a 
haughty  manner  towards  the  English,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  enter  within  their  fort.  Captain  Mason,  there- 
fore, placed  a  strong  guard  round  the  fort,  and  as  the  In- 
dians would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  it,  he  determined  that 
none  of  them  should  come  out.  Knowing  the  perfidy  of 
the  Indians,  and  that  it  was  customary  among  them  to 
suffer  the  nearest  relatives  of  their  greatest  enemies  to 
reside  with  them,  he  judged  it  necessary,  to  prevent  their 
discovering  him  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  morning  a  considerable  number  of  Miantoni- 
moh*s  men  came  on  and  joined  the  EInglish.  This  en- 
couraged many  of  tlie  Nihanticks  also  to  join  them.  Tliey 
soon  ^rmed  a  circle,  and  made  protestations  how  gal- 
lantly they  would  fight,  and  what  numbers  they  would 
kill.  When  the  army  marched,  the  next  morning,  the 
captain  had  with  him  nearly  Hve  hundred  Indians.  He 
marched  twelve  miles,  to  the  ford  in  Pawcatuck  River. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  men,  through  the  great 
heat,  and  a  scarcity  of  provision,  began  to  faint.  The 
army,  therefore,  made  a  considerable  halt,  and  refreshed 
themselves.  Here  the  Narraganset  Indians  began  to 
manifest  their  dread  of  the  Pequots,  and  to  inquire  of 
C^ptair  Mason,  with  great  anxiety,  what  were  his  real 
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demgns.     He  assured  them,  that  it  was  his  design  to  at 
tack  the  Pe^uots  in  their  forts.     At  this  they  appeared  to 
be  panic  struck,  and  filled  with  amazement     Many  of 
them  drew  off,  and  returned  to  Narraganset. 

The.  army  marched  on  about  three  miles,  and  came  to 
Indian  com  fields,  and  the  captain,  imagining  that  he 
drew  near  the  enemy,  made  a  halt :  he  called  his  guides 
ftnd  council,  and  demanded  of  the  Indians  how  far  it  was 
to  the  forts.  They  represented,  that  it  was  twelve  miles 
to  Sassacus's  fort,  and  that  both  forts  were  in  a  manner 
impregnable.  Wequosh,  a  Pequot  captain  or  petty  sa- 
chem, who  had  revolted  from  Sassacus  to  the  Narragan- 
sets,  was  the  principal  guide,  and  he  proved  fiiithfuL 

He  gave  such  information  respecting  the  distance  of 
the  forts  from  each  other,  and  the  dbtance  which  they 
were  then  at  from  the  chief  sachem's,  as  determined  him 
and  his  officers  to  alter  the  resolution  which  they  had  be- 
fore adopted,  of  attacking  them  both  at  once,  and  to  make 
a  united  attack  upon  that  at  Mistic.  He  found  his  men 
so  fatigued,  in  marching  through  a  pathless  wilderness, 
with  their  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  so  a^ 
fected  with  the  heat,  that  this  resolution  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  One  of  Captain  XJnderhiirs  n^en 
became  kme,  at  the  same  time,  and  began  to  fitiL  The 
army,  therefore,  proceeded  directly  to  Mistic,  and,  con- 
tinuing their  march,  came  to  a  smaU  swamp  between  two 
hills,  just  at  the  disappearing  of  the  daylight 

Tlie  officers,  supposing  Uiat  they  were  now  near  the 
fort,  pitched  their  little  camp  between  or  near  two  large 
rocks  in  Ghroton,  since  called  Porter's  Rocks.  The  men 
were  faint  and  weary,  and  though  the  rocks  were  their 
pillows,  their  rest  was  sweet  The  guards  and  sentinels 
were  considerably  advanced,  in  the  front  of  the  army, 
and  heard  the  enemy  singing  at  the  fort,  who  continued 
their  rejoicings  even  until  midnight  They  had  seen  the 
vessels  pass  Uie  harbour  some  days  before,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  the  Engtish  were  afraid,  and  had  noJ^  courage 
to  attack  them.  They  were,  therefore,  rejoicing,  singing, 
dancing,  insulting  them,  and  wearying  themselves,  on 
tfiis  account 

The  night  was  serene,  and,  towards  morning,  the  moon 
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shone  clear.  The  important  crisis  was  now  come,  when 
the  very  existence  of  Connecticut,  under  Providence, 
was  to  be  determined  hy  the  sword  in  a  single  action, 
and  to  be  decided  by  the  good  conduct  of  less  than  eighty 
brave  men.  The  Indians  who  remained  were  now  sorely 
dismayed,  and  though,  at  first,  they  had  led  the  van,  and 
boasted  of  great  feats,  yet  were  now  all  fallen  back  in  the 
rear. 

About  two  hours  before  day  the  men  were  roused  with 
all  expedition,  and  briefly  commending  themselves,  and 
their  cause,  to  God,  advanced  immediately  towards  the 
fort.  After  a  march  of  about  two  miles,  they  came  to  the 
foot  of  a  large  hill,  where  a  fine  country  opened  before 
them.  The  captain,  supposing  thav  the  fort  could  not  be 
far  distant,  sent  for  the  Indians  in  the  rear  to  come  up. 
Uncas  and  Wequosh  at  length  appeared.  He  demand- 
ed of  them  where  the  fort  was.  They  answered,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  He  demanded  of  them,  where  were  the 
other  Indians. 

They  answered,  that  they  were  much  afraid. — The  cap- 
tain sent  to  them  not  to  fly,  but  to  surround* the  fort,  at  any 
distance  they  pleased,  and  see  whether  Englishmen  would 
fight.  The  day  was  nearly  dawning,  and  no  time  was  to 
be  lost.  The  men  pressed  on,  in  two  divisions.  Captain 
MasQii  to  the  northeastern,  and  Captain  Underbill  to  the 
western  entrance.  As  the  object  which  they  had  been  so 
long  seeking  came  into  view,  and  while  they  reflected  they 
were  to  fight  not  only  for  themselves,  but  their  parents, 
wives,  chudren,  and  the  whole  colony,  the  martial  spirit 
kindled  in  their  bosoms,  and  they  were  wonderfully  ani- 
mated. 

As  Captain  Mason  advanced  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the 
fort,  a  dog  baii^ed,  and  an  Indian  roared  out,  Owanux ! 
Owanux!  That  is.  Englishmen!  Englishmen!  The 
troops  pressed  on,  and  as  the  Indians  were  rallying,  pour- 
ed in  upon  tliem,  through  the  pallisadoes,  a  general  dis- 
charge <rf  their  muskets,  and  then  wheeling  ofl*  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  entered  the  fort  sword  in  hand.  Notwith- 
standing the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  blaze  and  thun- 
der of  their  arms,  the  enemy  made  a  manly  and  desperate 
resistance.     Captain  Mason,  and  his  party,  drove  the  In- 
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dians  in  the  main  street  towards  the  F^st  part  of  the  fort, 
where  some  bold  men,  who  had  forced  their  way,  met 
them,  and  made  such  slaughter  among  them,  that  the 
street  was  soon  clear  of  the  enemy.  They  secreted  them- 
selves in  and  behind  their  wigwams,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  covert,  maintained  an  obstinate  defence. 

The  Captain,  and  his  men,  entered  the  wigwams,  where 
they  were  beset  with  many  Indians,  who  took  every  advan- 
tage to  shoot  them,  and  lay  hands  upon  them,  so  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  defend  themselves 
with  their  swords.  After  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  ma- 
ny of  the  Indians  were  slain,  some  of  the  English  killed, 
and  others  sorely  wounded,  the  victory  still  hun|  in  sus- 
pense. The  Captain,  finding  himself  much  exhausted, 
and  out  of  breath,  as  well  as  his  men,  by  the  extraordinary 
exertions  which  they  had  made ;  in  this  critical  state  of  ac- 
tion, had  recourse  to  a  successful  expedient.  He  cries 
cot  to  his  men.  We  must  hum  them. 

He  immediately  entered  a  wigwam,  took  fire,  and  put  it 
into  the  mats,  with  which  the  wigwams  were  covered. 
The  fire,  instantly  kindling,  spread  with  such  violence 
that  all  the  Indian  houses  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames. 
As  the  ^re  increased,  the  English  retired  without  the  fort, 
and  compassed  it  on  every  side.  Uncas,  and  his  Indians, 
with  such  of  the  Narragansets  as  yet  remained,  took  cou- 
rage from  the  example  of  the  English,  and  formed  another 
circle  in  the  rear  of  them. 

The  enemy  were  now  seized  with  astonishment,  and 
forced  by  the  flames  from  their  lurking  places,  into  open 
light,  became  a  fair  mark  for  the  English  soldiers.  Some 
climbed  the  pallisadoes,  and  were  instantly  brought  down 
by  the  fire  of  the  English  muskets.  Others,  desperately 
sallying  forth  from  their  burning  cells,  were  shot,  or  cut 
In  pieces  with  the  sword.  Such  terror  fell  upon  them, 
that  they  would  run  back  from  the  English  into  the  very 
flames.     Great  numbers  perished  in  the  conflagration. 

The  greatness  and  violence  of  the  fire,  the  reflection  of 
the  light,  the  flashing  and- roar  of  the  arms,  the  shrieks 
and  yelHngs  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  fort, 
and  the  shoutinrs  of  the  Indians  without,  just  at  the  dawn- 
ifli^  of  the  morning,  exhibited  a  grand  and  awful  scene.  I(i 
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a  liide  more  than  an  hour,  this  whole  work  of  destructioB 
was  finished.  Seventy  wigwams  were  burnt,  and  five  or 
six  hundred  Indians  perished,  either  by  the  sword  or  in 
the  flames.*  A  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  had  been  sent 
on  the  evening  before,  who  that  very  morning  were  to 
have  gone  for3i  against  the  English.  Of  these,  and  all 
who  belonged  to  tne  fort,  seven  only  escaped,  and  seven 
were  made  prisoners.  It  had  been  previously  concluded 
not  to  bum  the  fort,  but  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  take 
the  plunder ;  but  the  captain  afterwards  found  it  the  only 
expedient  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  save  his  men.  Thus 
parents  and  children,  the  sannup  and  squaw,  the  old  man 
and  babe,  perished  in  promiscuous  ruin. 

Though  the  victory  was  complete,  yet  the  army  were 
in  ^eat  danger  and  distress.  The  men  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly fatigued,  by  the  heat  and  long  marches  through 
rough  and  difficult  places,  and  by  that  constant  watch  and 
guard  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  keep.  They  had 
now  been  greatly  exhausted,  by  the  sharpness  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  exertions  which  Uiey  had  been  necessitated 
to  make.  Their  loss  was  very  considerable.  .  Two  men 
were  killed,  and  nearly  twenty  wounded. 

This  was  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  English.  Num- 
bers fainted  by  reason  of  fatigue,  the  heat,  and  want  of 
necessaries.  The  surgeon,  their  provisions,  and  the  ar- 
ticles necessary  for  the  wounded,  were  on  board  the  ves- 
sels which  had  been  ordered  to  sail  from  the  Narraganset 
bay  the  night  before,  for  Pequot  harbour ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  of  them  in  the  Sound.  They  were  sen* 
sible  that,  by  the  burning  of  the  fort,  and  the  noise  of 
war,  they  had  alarmed  the  country,  and  therefore  were 
in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack,  by  a  fresh  and  nu- 
merous enemy  firom  the  other  fortress,  and  from  every 
quarter  whence  the  Pequots  might  be  collected. 

A  number  of  friendly  Indians  had  been  wounded,  and 
they  were  so  distracted  with  fear,  that  it  was  difficult  even 
to  speak  with  their  guide  and  interpreter,  or  to  know  any 
thing  what  they  designed.     The  English  were  in  an  ene* 

^  Captain  Maaon,  in  hia  hiatnry,  saja,  aix  or  aeren  hundred.  Fraaa 
the  number  of  wi^rwama,  and  ihe  reinforcament,  the  nrobabiliiv  la,  tb«| 
ahoqt  nx  hundred  wvre  d«atroyMl, 
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fifty's  country,  and'  entire  strangers  to  the  way  in  which 
they  must  return.  The  enemy  were  far  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  and  enraged  to  the  highest  degree.  An- 
other circumstance  rendered-  their  situation  still  more 
dangerous ;  their  provisions  and  ammunition  were  nearly 
expended.  Four  or  five  men  were  so  woimded  that  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  them ;  and  they  were  also  obliged 
to  bear  about  twenty  fire  arms,  so  that  not  more  than 
forty  men  could  be  spared  for  action. 

Afler  an  interval  of  about  an  hour,  while  the  ofiicera 
were  in  consultation  what  course  they  should  take,  their 
vessels,  as  though  guided  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  to 
serve  the  necessities  of  these  brave  men,  came  full  in 
view,  and,  under  a  fair  gale,  were  steering  directly  into 
the  harbour.  This,  in  the  situation  of  the  army  at  that 
time,  was  a  most  joyful  sight 

Immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  the  vessels,  about 
three  hundred  Indians  came  on  from  the  other  fort.  Cap- 
tain Mason,  perceiving  their  approach,  led  out  a  chosen 
party  to  engage  them,  and  try  their  temper.  He  gave 
them  such  a  warm  reception,  as  soon  checked  and  put 
them  to  a  stand.  This  gave  him  great  encouragement, 
and  he  ordered  the  army  to  march  for  Pequot  harbour. 
The  enemy,  upon  this,  immediately  advanced  to  the  hill 
where  the  fort  stood ;  and  viewing  the  destruction  which 
bad  been  made,  stamped,  and  tore  their  hair  from  their 
heads.  AAer  a  short  pause,  and  blowing  themselves  up 
to  the  highest  transport  of  passion,  they  leaped  down  the 
biU  afler  the  army,  in  the  most  violent  manner,  as  though 
they  were  about  to  run  over  the  English. 

Captain  Underbill,  who,  with  a  number  of  the  best 
men,  was  ordered  to  defend  the  re^r,  soon  checked  the 
eagerness  of  their  pursuit,  and  taught  them  to  keep  at  a 
more  respectful  distance.  The  friendly  Indians  who  ha 
not  deserted,  now  kept  close  to  the  English ;  and,  it  was 
believed,  that  afler  the  enemy  came  on,  they  were  afraid 
to  leaye  them.  The  enemy  pursued  the  army  nearly  six 
miles ;  sometimes  shooting  at  a  distance,  from  behind  the 
rocks  and  trees,  and,  at  other  times,  pressing  on  more 
Tiolently,  and  desperately  hazarding  themselv^  in  the 
•pea£«ld. 
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Thai  the  English  might  be  enabled  to  fight,  Captain 
Mason  soon  hired  the  Indians  to  carry  the  wounded  men 
and  their  arms.  The  English  killed  several  of  the  ene- 
my while  they  pursued  them,  but  sustained  no  loss  them<* 
selves.  When  they  killed  a  Pequot,  the  other  Indians 
would  shout,  run,  and  fetch  his  head.  At  length  the  ene- 
my, finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  upon  the 
army,  and  that  wounds  and  death  attended  their  attempts, 
gave  over  the  pursuit 

The  army  then  marched  to  the  harbour,  with  their  co- 
lours flying,  and  were  received  on  board  the  vessels,  with 
great  mutual  joy  and  congratulation. 

In  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  men  embarked 
at  Hartford,  they  returned  again  to  their  respective  habi- 
tations. They  were  received  with  the  greatest  exultation. 
As  the  people  had  been  deeply  affected  with  their  danger, 
and  fidl  of  anxiety  for  their  friends,  while  nearly  half  the 
effective  men  in  the  colony  were  in  service,  upon  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  so  sudden  a  change,  in  the  great 
victory  obtained,  and  in  the  safe  return  of  so  many  of  their 
children  and  neighbours,  filled  them  with  exceeding  joy 
and  thankfulness.  Every  family,  and  every  worshipping 
assembly,  spoke  the  language  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Several  circumstances  attending  this  enterprise  were 
much  noticed  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  especially 
by  all  the  pious  people.  It  was  considered  as  very  pro- 
videntid,  that  the  army  should  march  nearly  forty  miles, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  it  in  the  enemy's  country,  and 
not  be  discovered  until  the  moment  they  were  ready  to 
commence  the  attack.  It  was  judged  remarkable,  that 
the  vessels  should  come  into  the  harbour  at  the  very  hour 
in  which  they  were  most  needed. 

The  life  of  Captain  Mason  was  very  signally  preserved. 
As  he  entered  a  wigwam  for  fire  to  bum  the  fort,  an  In- 
dian was  drawing  an  arrow  to  the  very  head,  and  would 
have  killed  him  instantly ;  but  Davis,  one  of  his  sergeants, 
cut  the  bow-string  with  his  cutlass,  and  prevented  the 
fatal  shot.  Lieutenant  Bull  received  an  arrow  into  a  hard 
piece  of  cheese,  which  he  had  in  his  clothes,  and  by  it 
was  saved  harmless.  Two  soldiers,  John  Dyer  and  Tho- 
mas  Stiles,  both  servants  of  one  man,  were  shot  in  tfid 
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knots  of  their  neckcloths,  and  by  them  preserved  from 
instant  death. 

Few  enterprises  have  ever  been  achieved  with  more 
personal  bravery  or  good  conduct.  In  few  instances  have 
«o  great  a  proportion  of  the  effective  men  of  a  whole 
colony,  state,  or  nation,  been  put  to  so  great  and  imme- 
diate danger.  In  few  have  a  people  been  so  deeply  and 
isamediately  interested,  as  the  whole  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut was  in  this,  in  that  uncommon  crisis.  In  these  re- 
spects, even  the  great  armaments  and  battles  of  Europe, 
are,  comparatively,  of  little  importance.  In  this,  under 
the  divine  conduct,  by  seventy-seven  brave  men,  Connec- 
ticut was  saved,  and  the  most  warlike  and  terrible  Indian 
nation  in  New-England,  defeated  and  ruined. 

The  body  of  the  Pequots,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of 
Captain  Mason,  repaired  to  Sassacus,  at  the  royal  fortress, 
and  related  the  doleful  story  of  their  misfortunes.  They 
charged  them  all  to  his  haughtiness  and  misconduct,  and 
tinneatened  him,  and  his,  with  immediate  destruction.  His 
friends  and  chief  counsellors  interceded  for  him ;  and,  at 
their  entreaty,  his  men  spared  his  life.  Then,  upon  con- 
sultation, they  concluded  that  they  could  not,  with  safety, 
remain  any  longer  in  the  country.  They  were,  indeed^ 
so  panic  struck,  that,  burning  their  wigwams,  and  destroy- 
^  their  fort,  they  fled  and  scattered  into  various  parts  of 
ihe  country.  Sassacus,  Mononotto,  and  seventy  or  eighty 
*  of  their  chief  counsellors  and  warriors,  took  Uieir  route 
towards  Hudson's  river. 

Just  before  Captain  Mason  went  out  upon  the  expedi- 
tion againt  the  requots,  the  Dutch  performed  a  very 
neigfalK>nrly  office  for  Connecticut.  The  two  maids,  who 
had  been  captivated  at  Wethersfield,  had,  through  the  hu- 
mamty  and  mediation  of  Mononotto's  squaw,  been  spared 
from  death,  and  kindly  treated.  The  Dutch  governor, 
jaeeiving  intelligence  of  their  circumstances,  determined 
to  redeem  them  at  any  rate,  and  despatched  a  sloop  to 
Pcqnot  harbour  for  that  purpose.  Upon  its  arrival,  the 
Dntch  made  large  offers  for  their  redemption,  but  the  Pe- 
^nolB  would  not  accept  them.  Finally,  as  the  Dutch  had 
n  number  of  Pequots  on  board,  whom  they  had  taken,  and 
:  that  they  could  do  no  better*  they  offered  the  Pc- 
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quota  six  of  their  own  men  for  the  two  maids.  TheM 
they  accepted,  and  the  Dutch  deHvered  the  young  women 
at  Saybrook,  just  before  Captain  Mason  and  his  party  ar- 
rived. Of  them  he  received  particular  information  re- 
specting the  enemy. 

An  Indian  runner,  despatched  by  Mr.  Williams,  at 
Providence,  soon  carried  tlie  news  of  the  success  of  Con- 
necticut against  the  Pequots,  to  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  governor  and  his  council,  judging  that  the 
Pequots  had  received  a  capital  blow,  sent  forward  but  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  These  were  commanded  by 
Mr.  Stoughton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  was 
sent  as  his  chaplain. 

This  party  arrived  at  Fequot  harbour  the  latter  part  of 
June.  By  the  assistance  of  the  Narraganset  Indians,  the 
party  under  Captain  Stoughton  surrounded  a  large  body 
of  requots  in  a  swamp.  They  took  eighty  captives. 
Thirty  were  men;  the  rest  were  women  and  children. 
The  men,  except  two  sachems,  were  killed,  but  the  wo- 
men and  children  were  saved.  The  sachems  promised  to 
conduct  the  English  to  Sassacus,  and  for  that  purpose  were 
spared  for  the  present. 

The  court  of  Connecticut  ordered,  that  forty  men  should 
be  raised  forthwith  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  wai 
against  the  Pequots,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Mason. 

The  troops  from  Connecticut  made  a  junction  with  the 
party  under  the  command  of  tUaptain  Stoughton,  at  Fe- 
quot. Mr.  Ludlow,  with  other  principal  gentlemen  from 
Connecticut,  went  also  with  the  army,  to  advise  with  re- 
spect to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Upon  general  consultation,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  pursue  the  Pequots,  who  had  fled  to  the  west- 
ward. The  army  marched  immediately,  and  soon  disco- 
vered the  places  where  the  enemy  had  rendezvoused,  at 
their  several  removes.  As  these  were  not  far  distant  from 
each  other,  it  appeared  that  they  moved  slowly,  having 
their  women  and  children  with  them.  They  also  were 
without  provisions,  and  were  obliged  to  dig  for  clams* 
and  to  range  the  groves  for  such  articles  as  they  afforded. 

The  English  found  some  scattering  Pequots,  as  they 
icoured  the  country,  whom  they  captivated,  and  from. 
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whom  Ui^  obtained  intelligence  relative  to  the  Peqnots 
whom  they  were  pursuing.  But  finding  that  the  sachems, 
whom  they  had  spared,  would  give  them  no  information^ 
they  beheaded  them,  on  their  march,  at  a  place  called 
Menunkatuck,  since  Guilford  ;  from  which  circumstancct 
the  spot  on  which  the  execution  was  done,  bears  the  name 
of  Sachem's  Head  to  the  present  time.  In  three  days, 
they  arrived  at  New-Haven  harbour.  The  vessels  sailed 
along  the  shore,  while  the  troops  marched  by  land. 

At  New-Haven,  then  called  Quinnipiack,  a  great  smoke, 
at  a  small  distance,  was  discovered  in  the  woods.  The 
officers  supposing  that  they  had  now  discovered  the  ene- 
my, ordered  the  army  immediately  to  advance  upon  them; 
but  were  soon  informed  that  they  were  not  in  that  vicinity. 
The  Connecticut  Indians  had  kindled  the  fires  whence  the 
mnoke  arose.  The  troops  soon  embarked  on  board  the 
vessels.  After  staying  several  days  at  New-Haven,  the 
officers  received  intelligence  from  a  Pequot,  whom  they 
had  previously  sent  to  make  discovery,  that  the  enemy 
were  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  a  great  swamp,  to  the 
westward.  Upon  this  information,  the  army  marched 
with  all  possible  despatch  to  a  great  swamp  in  Fairfield, 
where  were  eighty  or  a  hundred  Pequot  warriors,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  other  Indians. 

The  swamp  was  such  a  thicket,  so  deep  and  boggy,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  enter  it,  or  make  any  movement  without 
sinking  in  the  mire.  Lieutenant  Davenport,  and  others^ 
rushing  eagerly  into  it,  were  sorely  wounded,  and  several 
were  soon  so  deep  in  the  mud,  that  they  could  not  get  out 
without  assbtance.  The  enemy  pressed  them  so  hard, 
Ihat  they  were  just  ready  to  seize  them  by  the  hair  of  their 
head.  A  number  of  brave  men  were  obliged  to  rescue 
them  sword  in  hand.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  slain, 
and  the  men  were  drawn  out  of  the  mire.  The  swamp 
was  surrounded,  and  aAer  a  considerable  skirmish,  thu 
Indians  desired  a  parley. 

As  the  officers  were  not  willing  to  make  a  promiscuous 
destruction  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  as  the  8»* 
ehem  and  Indians  of  the  vicinity  had  fled  into  the  swamp, 
though  they  had  done  the  colonies  no  injury,  a  parley  was 
granled.    Thomas  Stanton,  a  nian  well  acquainted  with 
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the  manners  and  language  of  the  Indians,  was  sent  to 
treat  with  them.  He  was  authorized  to  offer  life  to  all  the 
Indians  who  had  shed  no  English  blood.  Upon  this  offer, 
the  sachem  of  the  place  came  out  to  the  English,  and  one 
company  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  after  another, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred. 

The  sachem  of  the  place,  declared  for  himself  and  his 
Indians,  that  they  had  never  shed  the  blood  of  the  Eng- 
lish, nor  done  them  any  harm.  But  the  Pequot  warriors 
had  too  great  a  spirit  to  accept  of  the  offer  of  Ufe,  declar- 
ing, that  they  would  fight  it  out.  They  shot  their  arrows 
at  Stanton,  and  pressed  so  hard  upon  him,  that  the  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  fly  to  his  rescue.  The  fight  was  then  re- 
newed, the  soldiers  firing  upon  them  whenever  an  oppor- 
tirtiity  presented.  But  by  reason  of  an  unhappy  division 
among  the  ofiicers,  a  great  part  of  the  enemy  escaped. 
Some  were  for  forcing  the  swamp  immediately,  but  this 
was  opposed,  as  too  dangerous.  Others  were  for  cutting 
it  down,  as  they  had  taken  many  hatchets,  with  which 
they  were  of  the  opinion  it  might  be  effected.  Some  others 
were  for  making  n  pallisado  and  hedge  around  it,  but  nei- 
ther of  these  measures  could  be  adopted. 

As  night  came  on,  the  English  cut  through  a  narrow 
part  of  it,  by  which  the  circumference  was  greatly  les- 
sened ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  at  twelve  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  M'ere  able  completely  to  compass  the  enemy. 
In  this  manner  they  enclosed  and  watched  them  until  it 
was  nearly  morning.  A  thick  fog  arose  just  before  day, 
and  it  became  exceedingly  dark.  At  this  juncture,  the 
Indians  took  the  opportunity  to  break  through  the  Eng- 
lish. They  made  their  first  attempt  upon  Captain  Pa- 
trick's quarters,  yelling  in  their  hideous  manner,  and 
pressing  on  with  violence,  but  they  were  several  times 
driven  back.  As  the  noise  and  tumult  of  wftr  increased, 
Captain  Mason  sent  a  party  to  assist  Captain  Patrick. 
Captain  Trask  also  marched  to  reinforce  him. 

As  the  battle  greatly  increased,  the  siege  broke  up. 
Captain  Mason  marched  to  give  assistance  in  the  action. 
Advancing  to  the  turn  of  the  swamp,  he  found  that  the 
enemy  were  pressing  out  upon  him ;  but  he  gave  them  so 
warm  a  reception,  tlmt  they  were  soon  glad  to  re tirt« 
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While  he  was  expecting  that  they  would  make  another 
attempt  upon  him,  they  faced  about,  and,  falling  violently 
on  Captain  Patrick,  broke  through  his  quarters  and  fled. 
These  were  their  bravest  warriors,  sixty  or  seventy  of 
whom  made  their  escape.  About  twenty  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
English  also  took  hatchets,  wampum,  kettles,  trays,  and 
other  Indian  utensils. 

The  Pequot  women  and  children,  who  had  been  capti- 
vated, were  divided  among  the  troops.  Some  were  car- 
ried to  Connecticut,  and  others  to  the  Massachusetts. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  number  of  the  wo- 
men and  boys  to  the  West-Indies,  and  sold  them  for 
slaves.  It  was  supposed  that  about  seven  hundred  Pe- 
quots  were  destroyed.  The  women  who  were  captivated, 
reported,  that  thirteen  sachems  had  been  slain,  and  that 
thirteen  yet  survived.  Among  the  latter  were  Sassacus 
and  Mononotto,  the  two  chief  sachems.  These,  with 
about  twenty  of  their  best  men,  fled  to  the  Mohawks. 
They  carried  oflf  wampum  to  tlie  amount  of  500  pounds. 
The  Mohawks  surprised  and  slew  them  all,  except  Mono- 
notto. They  wounded  him,  but  he  made  his  escape.  The 
scalp  of  Sassacus  was  sent  to  Connecticut  in  the  fall,  and 
Mr.  Ludlow,  and  several  pther- gentlemen,  going  into 
Massachusetts,  in  September,  carried  a  lock  of  it  to  Bos- 
ton as  a  rare  sight,  and  a  sure  demonstration  of  the  death 
of  their  mortal  enemy. 

Among  the  Pequot  captives  were  the  wife  and  children 
of  Mcnonotto.  She  was  particularly  noticed,  by  the 
English,  for  her  great  modesty,  humanity,  and  good  sense. 
She  made  it  as  her  only  request,  that  she  might  not  be 
injured,  either  as  to  her  oflspring  or  personal  honour.  As 
a  requital  of  her  kindness  to  the  captivated  maids,  her 
life,  and  the  lives  of  her  children,  were  not  only  spared, 
but  they  were  particularly  recommended  to  the  care  of 
Governor  Winthrop.  He  gave  charge  for  their  protec- 
tion and  kind  treatment. 

AAcr  the  swamp  fight,  the  Pequots  became  so  weak 
and  scattered,  that  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans  con- 
stantly killed  them,  and  brought  in  their  heads  to  Wind- 
,aor  and  Hartford.     Those  who  survived  were  so  huQted 
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and  harrassed,  that  a  number  of  their  chief  men  repaired 
to  the  English,  at  Hartford,  for  relief.  They  offered,  ii 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  that  they  would  become  the 
servants  of  the  English,  and' be  disposed  of  at  their  plea* 
•ure.  This  was  granted,  and  the  court  interposed  for 
tfxeir  protection. 

XJncas  and  Miantonimoh,  with  the  Pequots,  by  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates  of  Connecticut,  met  at  Hart- 
ford ;  and  it  was  demanded  by  them,  how  many  of  the 
Pequots  were  yet  living  ?  they  answered,  about  two  hun- 
dred, besides  women  and  children.  The  manstratcs  then 
entered  into  a  firm  covenant  with  them,  to  uie  following 
effect ;  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  between  Mi- 
antonimoh and  Uncas,  and  their  respective  Indians ;  and 
that  all  past  injuries  should  be  rcQiitted,  and  for  ever  bu- 
ried ;  that  if  any  injuries  should  be  done,  in  future,  by  one 
party  to  the  other,  that  they  should  not  immediately  re- 
Tenge  it,  but  appeal  to  the  English  to  do  them  justice.  It 
was  stipulated,  that  they  shoidd  submit  to  their  determi- 
nation, and  that  if  either  party  should  be  obstinate,  that 
then  they  might  enforce  submission  to  their  decisions.  It 
was  further  agreed,  that  neither  the  Mohegans,  nor  Nar- 
ragansets,  should  conceal  nor  entertain  any  of  their  ene- 
mies, but  deliver  up  or  destroy  all  such  Indians  as  had 
murdered  any  English  man  or  woman. 

Hie  English  then  gave  the  Pequot  Indians  to  the  Nar- 
raffansets  and  Mohegans,  eighty  to  Miantonimoh,  twenty 
to^innigret,  and  the  other  hundred  to  Uncas,  to  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  their  men.  It  was  also  covenanted 
that  the  Pequots  should  never  more  inhabit  their  native 
country,  nor  be  called  Pequots,  but  Narragansets  and  Mo- 
hegans. It  wHs  also  further  stipulated,  that  neither  Uie 
Narragansets  nor  Mohegans  should  possess  any  part  of 
the  Pequot  country  without  the  consent  of  tfie  English. 
The  Pequots  were  to  pay  a  tribute  at  Connecticut,  annu- 
ally, of  a  fathom  of  wampumpeag  for  every  sannup,  of 
half  a  fathom  for  every  young  mah,  and  of  a  hand  for 
every  male  papoose.  On  these  conditions  the  magis- 
trates, in  behalf  of  the  colony,  stipulated  a  firm  peaca 
with  all  the  Indians. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pequots  struck  all  the  Indians  ia 
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New-England  with  terror ;  and  they  were  possessed  with 
such  fear  of  the  displeasure  and  arms  of  the  English,  thai 
they  had  no  open  war  with  them  for  nearly  forty  years. 

This  happy  event  gave  great  joy  to  the  colonies.  A 
day  of  public  thanksgiving  was  appointed ;  and,  in  all  the 
churches  of  New-England,  devout  and  animated  praiste 
were  addressed  to  Him,  who  giveth  his  people  the  vic- 
tory, and  causeth  them  to  dwell  safely. 

The  war  with  the  Pequots  led  to  the  discovery  of  Quin- 
napiack,  (now  New-Haven.)  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Davenport,  and  several  others,  commenced  a  settle- 
ment; and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1638,  they  kept  the  firsi 
sabbath  in  that  place.  They  assembled  under  a  large 
spreading  oak,  and  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to  them  from 
Matthew  vi.  1. 

On  the  first  of  June,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  was  a  great  earthquake  throughout  New-Eng- 
land. The  shock  was  so  great,  that  a 'number  of  chim- 
neys were  thrown  down ;  Uie  earth  by  turns  was  unquiet 
for  fifteen  days. 

In  addition  to  the  town  of  New-Haven,  several  other 
towns  were  soon  commenced,  which  were  included  in  this 
colony.  In  1639,  commenced  the  towns  of  Gidlford  and 
Milford.  Stamford  was  settled  in  1641 ;  soon  after  began 
the  town  of  Bradford.  Some  settlements  on  Long  Island 
were  included  in  the  colony  of  New-Haven. 

The  colony  of  New-Hampshire,  which  now  holds  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  New-England  states,  though 
its  settlement  began  at  a  very  early  period,  did  not  In- 
come a  separate  colony  till  many  years  after  that  settle- 
ment commenced.  Captain  Smith,  of  Virginia,  who 
sailed  alonff  the  shore  of  New-England,  in  1614,  and  pub- 
lished a  chart  of  the  coast,  with  some  account  of  the 
country,  discovered  the  River  Piscataqua.  He  found  the 
river  to  be  large,  the  harbour  capacious  and  safe,  and  gave 
a  favourable  representation  of  the  place  as  a  site  for  a  new 
plantation. 

Gorges  and  Mason,  two  members  of  flie  council  of  Ply- 
month,  in  England,  having  obtained  from  the  comicil  a 
grant  of  that  tract  of  country,  attempted  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  colony  and  fishery  at  the  river  Pisca&qua.    In 
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the  spring  of  the  year  1623,  they  sent  over  a  few  personi 
for  this  purpose^  who  sat  down  on  the  south  side  of  the 
rirer,  near  its  mouth ,  and  there  fixed  a  temporary  resi- 
dence. If  his  was  the  beginning  of  the  excellent  and 
flourishing  town  of  Portsmouth.  The  same  year,  two 
of  the  company  erected  a  fish-house  at  the  place  of  the 
present  town  of  Dover. 

These  settlements,  for  several  years,  were  sroaU,  and 
scarcely  permanent  In  1629,  some  of  the  settlers  about 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  wishing  to  unite  with  the  settle- 
ment at  Piscataqua,  they  assembled  the  chiefs  of  several 
Indian  tribes  at  Squamscot  falls,  now  Exeter,  and,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  made  a  purchase  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  land.  In  the  instrument  of  conveyance,  the  na- 
tives express  a  *'  desire  to  have  the  English  come  and 
settle  among  them,  as  among  their  countr3rmcn  in  Massa- 
chusetts." After  this  purchase,  the  plantation  had  a  mo- 
derate increase,  but  no  new  settlements  were  made  till  the 
year  1638,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  towns  of  Exe- 
ter and  Hampton. 

The  people  at  Dover  early  erected  a  convenient  meet- 
ing-house, which  was  afterwards  improved  as  a  fortifica- 
tion. A  ckurch  was  soon  organized,  of  a  character  simi- 
lar to  the  churches  in  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  and  Mr. 
William  Leverich,  a  worthy  and  able  puptan  divine,  came 
from  England  in  1633,  and  became  their  minister.  The 
settlement  at  Portsmouth,  in  their  infant  state,  erected  a 
house  for  divine  worship,  and  enjoyed,  successively,  the 
labours  of  several  faithful  ministers.  The  ministry  of 
one  of  these,  Mr.  James  Parker,  was  attended  with  much 
success.  But  the  town  had  no  settled  minister  till  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  its  settlement. 

The  people  who  made  the  settlement  of  Exeter,  in 
1638,  were  mostly  from  Boston.  Having  been  regularly 
dismissed  from  the  cliurch  in  that  town,  they  immediately 
united  in  a  churcli  relation,  on  the  principles  of  their 
mother  church.  As  they  judged  their  settlement  to  be 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic,  chose  rulers  and  assistants^ 
who  were  sworn  to  the  proper  execution  of  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  a  correspondent  oath  of  obedience  was 
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taken  by  the  people.  In  this  political  compact,  we  have 
an  instance  of  civil  government  in  its  simplest,  perhaps, 
in  its  purest  form*  The  magistrates,  who  were  few,  were 
Tested  with  legisla'tive,  judicial,  and  executive  authority. 

The  settlements  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  for  several 
years,  were  governed,  principally,  by  agents  sent  over  by 
the  proprietors  in  England.  Having  experienced  many 
inconveniences  from  this  mode  of  government,  they,  sepa- 
rately, forming  a  civil  cotppact,  after  the  example  of  their 
neighbours  at  Exeter,  enacted  and  enforced  their  own 
laws.  The  combination  at  Dover  was  similar  to  the  one 
at  Exeter;  at  Portsmouth  they  had  a  chief  magistrate, 
annually  elected,  styled  a  governor. 

These  settlements,  for  many  years,  lived  peaceably  with 
the  natives,  and,  from  their  great  advantages  for  fishery, 
experienced  less  of  the  evils  of  famine  than  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies.  Placed  in  distinct  civil  communities,  they 
soon  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  variety  of  difficulties, 
and  peculiarly  defenceless  in  the  event  of  trouble  from  an 
enemy.  Their  corporations  were  necessarily  weak,  and 
exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  vagrants  and  outlaws,  who 
would  not  submit  to  the  steady  government  which  was 
maintained  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plyipouth. 
Had  these  political  combinations  been  led  to  the  manage-^ 
ment  of  their  original  framers,  and  their  posterity,  they 
might  have  exhibited  an  example  of  the  finest  republics 
on  historic  record.  But  the  constant  influx  of  emigrants, 
and  of  demagogues  invited  by  their  weakness,  rendered 
this  expectation  hopeless.  These  considerations  induced 
the  settlement  to  desire  a  union  with  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  subject  having  been  for  some  time  in  agitation,  in 
the  year  1641,  the  settlements  on  and  near  the  Piscata- 
qua,  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  on 
eonditlcm  of  enjoying  equal  privileges  with  the  people  of 
that  colony,  and  having  a  court  of  justice  maintained 
among  themselves.  They  were  cordially  accepted  by 
that  government,  and  thus,  by  a  solemn  compact,  became 
a  part  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  From  this  time, 
the  settlements  advanced  in  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  in 
greater  security ;  and  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history 
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becomes  one  with  the  colony  of  which  they  now  constH 
luted  a  respectable  portion.  This  union  continued  till 
the  year  1679,  when,  by  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  New-Hampshire  was  separated  from  the  goyern- 
ment  of  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  royal  province. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  Uie  early  his- 
tory of  New-England,  was  Roger  Williams.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  and  learning,  active  and  dili- 
gent in  his  pursuits,  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  cha- 
racter, ever  fond  of  novelty  and  change.  Previous  to  his 
coming  to  America,  Mr.  \Villiams  was  a  minister  in  the 
church  of  England.  He  came  to  New-England  in  the 
year  1631,  and  resided  two  years  at  Pl3rmouth.  He  there 
exercised  his  mimsterial  functions,  occasionallyt  to  good 
acceptance. 

Durinf  his  residence  at  Pl3rmouth,  his  conduct  was  in* 
offensive,  and  his  character  naturally  mild,  so  that  he  ever 
after  retained  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  that  colony.  In 
1633,  he  removed  to  Salem,  and,  on  the  death  of  their 
excellent  minister,  Mr.  Skelton,  the  church  in  that  town 
invited  Mr.^ Williams  to  become  their  pastor.  During  his 
eonnexion  with  the  church  at  Salem,  Mr.  Williams  incul- 
cated many  opinions  which  were  disapproved  by  the  go- 
vernment and  churches  of  the  colony,  which  it  was 
thought  would  prejudice  their  interests  in  the  view  of  the 
mother  country,  and  destroy  that  system  of  civil  and 
^  ecclesiastical  polity  on  which  the  colony  existed. 

After  much  faithful  and  fiiendly  dealing,  Mr.  Williams 
beinff  unwilling  to  renounce  or  conceal  the  sentiments 
which  he  entertained,  in  1635,  he  was  directed  by  the  go- 
vernment to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  removed  with  a  few  followers,  and  sat  down 
within  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  in  the  present  toAvn  of 
Rehoboth.  The  year  following,  at  the  desire  of  Gover- 
nor Winslow,  lest  the  government  of  Massachusetts  should 
take  umbrage  at  his  remaining  within  the  Plymouth  ju- 
risdiction, he  crossed  the  Pawtucket  River,  and,  with 
about  twenty  settlers,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
opulent  and  flourishing  town  of  Providence. 

lliese  dissentions  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  personal  alienation  appears  to  have  taken  place 
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betireen  Mr.  Williams  ahd  Governor  Winthrop ;  and  it 
constant  interchange  of  good  offices  existed  between  the 
Providence  Plantation  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
month  Colonies.  In  the  war  with  the  Pequots  in  169?7, 
there  was  a  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  plantations 
against  the  common  enemy.  Probably  no  individnal  of 
ihe  age  ^nade  greater  and  more  siiccessful  exertions  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  colonies  with  the  natives  i  and, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  several  powerful  tribes,  he  was 
vigilant. in  discovering  their  designs,  and  gave  the  other 
colonies  timely  notice  of  their  hostile  machinations. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  some  years,  established  no  particular 
church  order,  inviting  persons  of  all  religious  sentiments 
to  unite  with  his  rising  plantation.  After  a  few  years,  he 
and  several  of  his  people  renounced  the  baptism  of  their 
infancy,  were  re-baptized,  and  united  in  a  church,  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  Baptist  church  in  New-England. 
On  account  of  diflerences  of  sentiment  which  subse* 
quently  prevailed  in-  the  church,  in  the  year  1653,  it  was 
divided,  and  became  two  churches.  Mr.  Williams  pur- 
chased the  lands  of  his  plantation  of  the  Indian  proprie- 
tors, and  nonnan  enjoyed  their  confidence  in  a  higher  de- 
gree. He  was  the  father  of  the  colony,  and,  for  some 
time,  he  appears  to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  government  which  existed.  .  In  some  of 
the  first  years  of  the  Providence  Plantation,  the  people 
suffered  very  sensibly  from  scarcity.  The  product  of 
their  forests  and  rivers  saved  them  from  perishing  by  fa- 
mine. The  most  of  the  fathers  of  New-England  expe- 
rienced the  evils  of  war  and  famine,  in  a  degree  of  which 
their  posterity  are  unable  to  form  any  adequate  conception. 

At  the  time  of  the  banishment  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  from 
Massachusetts,  several  people  who  had  favoured  her  reli 
gtous  opinions,  and,  of  course,  differed  in  principle  from 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  churches,  chose  to  re- 
move from  the  colony.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  William 
Coddington,  a  gentleman  of  education  andijiffluence,  who 
had  been  for  several  years  an  assistant,  and  one  of  the 
most  worthy  magistrates  of  the  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment In  the  year  1638,  Mr.  CJoddington,  with  a  few 
others,  removed  to  Narraganset  Bay,  and  commenced  the 

6* 
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•etdement  of  Rhode  Island.  These  planters  immediately 
united  ih  a  civil  compact,  to  which  Mr.  Coddington  and 
seventeen  others  subscribed  their  names. 

This  infant  plantation  fumbhes  an  instance  of  some- 
thing of  the  simplicity  and  natural  existence  of  a  patriar- 
chal government.  Mr.  Coddington,  a  man  of  great  virtue 
and  natural  dignity  of  gharactei,  possessing  the  ccmft- 
dence  of  all,  was  created  their  magistrate,  to  whom  was 
delegated  the  necessary  powers  of  civil  government  By 
the  uiendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Williams,  he  purchased  the 
island  of  Uie  Indians ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  plea- 
santness and  fertility,  in  a  few  years  it  became  a  flourish- 
ing settlement  In  the  year  1644,  a  Baptist  church  was 
formed  in  Newport,  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two.  A  congregational  church  was  formed  in  Newport, 
in  1720 ;  and  a  second  one  in  1728.  These  two  churches 
afterwards  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  most  eminent 
American  divines  of  the  last  century — ^President  Stiles 
and  Dr.  Hopkins. 

These  settlements  being  destitute  of  any  chartered 
government  from  the  mother  country,  in  1643  Mr.  Wil- 
liams went  to  England,  and  by  the  assistance  «f  Mr.  Vane, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  a  libe- 
ral charter  pf  incorporation  of  Providence  and  Rhode- 
Maod  Plantations.  The  form  of  government  provided 
kr  this  incorporation  was  essentially  similar  to  that  esta- 
bushed  in  the  adjacent  colonies.  Mr.  Williams  lived  to 
a  mat  age,  and  was  chosen  several  times  governor  of  the 
colony. 

As  early  as  the  year  1607,  some  of  the  Patentees  of  the 
northern  colony  of  Virginia  began  a  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Sagadahock,  now  Kennebeck.  They 
laid  the  plan  of  an  extensive  and  opulent  state.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  principal  patrons,  and  the 
feverities  endured  by  the  planters,  the  settlement  broke 
up  the  following  year,  and  those  who  were  living  returned 
to  England.  AHie  first  permanent  settlements  made  with- 
in the  District  of  Maine,  commenced  about  the  year  1690. 
The  oldest  towns  are  Kittery  and  York. 

In  the  year  1635,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  from 
tiM  council  of  Plymduth  a  grant  of  the  tract  of  land  lying 
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lieiireeiitheRiTerflSagadahockandPiscataqaa.  It  ii  sup- 
posed that  he  instituted  civil  g^yernment  in  the  provinoe. 
Courts  were  held  as  early  as  1636,  who  appear  to  haw 
exercised  legislative  and  judicial  powers.  In  1639,  Gorges 
obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter,  conveying  the  amplest 
powers  of  jurisdiction.  He  appointed  a  governor  and 
oiuncili  who  administered  justice  to  the  people  to  their 
general  satisfaction,  for  a  number  of  years. 

AAer  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  these  powers  of  go* 
▼enunent  were  generally  supposed  to  have  expired.  The 
different  settlements  formed  some  kind  of  voluntary  com« 
pacts,  and  elected  their  own  rulers.  But  the  people,  soon 
perceiving  the  inconveniences  of  this  state  of  things,  in 
the  year  165%  united  with  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  became  an  integral  part  of  that  colony. 

In  the  first  settlements,  churches  were  early  established, 
who  enjoyed  the  labours  of  some  of  the  worthiest  ministers 
of  their  time.  In  general,  their  early  civil  and  religious 
institutions  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 

No  part  of  New-England  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
hosUlity  of  the  natives,  as  the  District  of  Maine.  Many 
ferocious  tribes  of  savages  were  settled  on  the  rivers,  wim 
which  the  country  abounds,  and  from  the  small  progress 
made  by  the  settlements  for  a  long  period,  they  were  un- 
able to  subdue  their  power,  or  prevent  their  predatory  in- 
cursions. From  the  proximity  of  that  district  to  Canada^ 
in  all  the  wars  between  England  and  France  for  a  century 
after  its  first  settlement,  ihey  were  exposed  to  the  hostile 
incondons  of  the  savages,  stimulated  by  a  most  artful  and 
unfeeling  enemy.  Many  of  their  towns  have  been  pillaged 
and  burnt,  and  many  of  the  people  made  captives  and 
slain.  So  late  as  the  war  of  1745,  many  of  the  towns  suf- 
Isred  severely  from  savage  hostility. 

The  state  of  Vermont,  the  youngest  of  the  New-Eng- 
land States,  has  advanced  in  population  and  wealth  more 
vapidly  than  either  of  the  others,  and  holds  a  respectable 
rank  in  their  number.  The  tract  of  country^composing 
that  state,  lying  between  the  states  of  New-Hampshire 
and  New- York,  to  which  both  laid  an  imperfect  claim,  re- 
mained long  unoccupied.  ^4 

In  the  year  17^,  in  the  time  of  a  severe  Indian  wart 
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Iht  gOTernment  of  Massachusetts  erected  Fort  Dummet 
witlun  the  present  town  of  Brattleborough,  and  commenced 
a  small  settlement  near  the  fort.  This  was  then  supposed 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts ;  but,  on  running 
the  province  lines  in  1741,  it  fell  within  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont In  the  year  1731,  the  French  from  Canada  erect- 
ed the  well-built  fort  at  Crown  Point,  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and,  soon  after,  began  a  settlement  on 
the  eastern  bide  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  the  fort. 

From  the  time  in  which  the  provincial  line  between 
Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire  was  ascertained,  till 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  when  it  became  a  subject  of  con* 
troversy,  the  territory  of  Vermont  was  considered  as  be- 
longing to  New-Hampshire.  The  town  of  Bennington, 
as  it  b  one  of  the  best,  is  considered  the  oldest  town  in  the 
state.  This  township  was  granted  to  certain  proprietors, 
in  the  year  1749,  by  the  Governor*  of  New-Hampshire, 
and  called  after  his  name.  Soon  after  this  grant,  the  set- 
tlement of  that  town  commenced. 

In  four  or  five  of  the  following  years,  a  few  other  towns 
were  granted  by  the  government  of  New-Hanlpshire,  on 
the  western  side  of  Connecticut  River.  *  The  war  of  1755, 
put  a  stop  to  these  grants  and  settlements.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  me  war,  the  territory  of  Vermont  became  the 
scene  of  military  operations.  These  events  produced  a 
general  acquaintance  with  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  extensive  grants  of 
townships  were  made  by  the  New-Hampshire  government* 
and  numerous  openings  were  made  in  the  wilderness. 

From  1764  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
the  new  settlers  were  harassed  with  conflicting  claims  to 
their  territory,  maintained  by  the  provinces  of  New- 
Hampshire  and  New-York.  Notwithstanding  these  em- 
barrassments, the  infant  settlements  gradually  increased 
by  emigrations  from  the  several  New-England  provinces. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1775,  the  people  of 
Vermont  warmly  espoused  the  American  cause,  and,  du- 
ring its  continuance,  performed  many  important  services. 
As  the  authority  of  the  royal  goven^ments  became  dis%» 
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roiw^A,  the  people  finding  themielyes  wholljr  destitute  of 
maj  bonds  of  civil  goremment*  public  sentiment  naturallj 
•drerted  to  the  necessity  of  some  political  regulations  for 
tiiegenerml  safety. 

lliere  having  been  sereral  conventions  of  committees 
of  towns,  to  deliberate  on  measures  to  be  pursued,  in 
Janoary,  ITH,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  re  spec- 
live  towns,  held  at  Westminster,  resolved  thai  the  terri- 
tory now  included  in  that  state,  should  *'  be  considered 
ms  a  free  and  independent  jtkrisdiction  of  state :  to  be  for 
ever  hereafter  called,  known,  and  distinguished,  by  the 
name  of  New-Connecticut,  alias  Vermont.'*  From  this 
period,  Vermont  became  an  independent  state ;  and,  in 
179L,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  American  union. 

The  settlers  of  Vermont  were  mostly  emigrants  from 
Gonnecticnt,  and,  for  several  years  after  the  peace  of  ITSSy 
their  number  increased  with  an  unprecedented  rapidity. 
Their  civil  and  religious  institutions  were  generally  copied 
ham  those  existing  in  Connecticut  A  congregational 
^nreh  was  early  established  at  Bennington,  and  continued 
many  years  under  the  ministry  of  the  pious  and  worthy 
Mr.  Dewey.  In  most  of  the  towns,  churches  were  esta- 
blished at  an  early  period  of  their  settlement,  who  have 
ei^joyed  the  labours  of  many  able  and  faithful  ministers 
of  Christ 

The  churches  and  ministers  in  Vermont  have  been  re- 
markable for  uniformity  in  religious  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice, conformable  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  so  ably  vindicated  by  several  New- 
England  divines  of  the  last  century.  The  late  Dr.  Job 
Swift,  who  has  been  styled  the  Apostle  of  Vermont,  not 
more  distinguished  for  abilities  and  piety,  than  for  inde- 
fiuigable  labours,  was  an  eminent  instrument  of  orga- 
nising and  establishing  the  churches  and  religious  institu 
tions  of  the  state,  and  was  an  unshaken  pillar  of  divine 
truth,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  the  service  of  his  Mas- 
ter and  his  fellow  men,  was  suddenly  removed  to  his  eter- 
nal rest  The  churches  and  people  of  the  state  have 
been  favoured  with  many  gracious  manifestations  of  the 
special  influences  of  ^e  Holy  Spirit,  in  reviewing  the  i9* 
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terests  of  vital  religion,  and  bringing  many  souls  into  tlii 
holy  liinffdom  of  the  Redeemer. 

rrobably  no  instance  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
men,  where  all  public  institutions  of  a  ciyOy  moraU  and 
religious  character,  are  held  so  entirely  under  the  constant 
control  of  public  sentiment,  as  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  through  the  merciful  favour  ot 
Heaven,  that  people  may  be  long  worthy  of  the  possessiat 
9i  the  many  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy. 

*  Remarks  upon  the  Religion  of  the  Colony. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  while  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  were  using  their 
most  vigilant  exertions  to  suppress  evangelical  reugion, 
and  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  progress  of  puritanism, 
and  while  the  NewsEngland  colonies  were  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  they 
were  suffered  to  proceed  with  very  little  molestation* 
The  company  that  formed  the  settlement  of  Pl3rmouth, 
having  long  experienced  the  severities  of  ecclesiastkal 
tyranny,  were  fearful  of  forming  a  settlement  in  any  of  the 
dominions  of  the  British  kinff,  without  a  promise  that  they 
should  not  be  obstructed  in  me  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 

S'on.  Frequent  and  earnest  solicitations  were  made  to 
e  royal  court  for  such  a  permission. 

But  as  such  a  concession  would  not  comport  with  the 
maxims  of  a  bigoted  prince,  and  a  persecuting  prelate,  it 
was  never  obtained.  The  adventurers,  therefore,  com* 
mitted  their  case  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  they  were 
not  disappointed.  The  succeeding  companies,  diougfa 
many  important  civil  privileges  were  secured  to  them  by 
patent,  could  obtain  no  more  than  indirect  intimations  that 
they  might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  services  of 
religion.  They  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  God  whom  they 
served,  would  remember  their  wants,  and  that  the  distance 
of  three  thousand  miles  would  mitigate  the  rage  of  per* 
secution. 

The  religious  order  which  they  established  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  government,  and  waa 
fQch  as  thty  had  long  laboured  to  suppress.    But  through 
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Uie  interferenee  of  T&rioos  causes,  in  which  the  hand  of 
God  waspecullarly  visible,  they  were  led  undisturbed,  tUl 
their  churches  had  become  finnly  established.  Archbi- 
shop  Laud  resolved,  at  lenc^th,  to  interfere,  and  subject  the 
colonies  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  order  as  the  mother 
country.    But  his  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  design. 

The  long  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  common- 
wealth which  then  succeeded,  enabled  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions of  the  colonies  to  acquire  such  a  consistence  at 
could  not  easily  be  dissolved.  That  remarkable  interval 
in  the  English  nfonarchy,  of  which  there  has  been  no 
equal  in  ten  centuries,  was  the  occasion  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  gospel  order  in  the  New-England  churches. 
How  unsearduible  and  holy  are  the  appointments  of  God ! 

la  1666,  Quakers  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Massadinsetts  colony;  but  the  legislature  passed  laws 
for  their  banishment;  that  any  Quaker,  returning  from 
banishment  to  renew  his  practices  against  the  polony, 
should  be  put  to  death.  Under  this  law  four  persons  were 
executed. 

Any  master  of  any  vessel  that  should  bring  any  of  this 
«ect  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Notwithstanding 
this  arbitrary  lalw,  it  appears  that  this  sect  continued  to  in  • 
crease,  even  down  to  me  present  time,  and  holds  a  very 
respectable  station  among  other  honourable  societies. 

The  Roman  Catholics  first  came  to  America  in  1632: 

The  first  Baptist  shurch  in  America  was  formed  at  Pro- 
vidence, in  1630. 

Manners  and  Customs. — ^The  laws  of  flie  colonies,  in 
1639,  prohibited  the  custom  of  drinking  healths.  In  1651, 
the  legislature  passed  laws,  prohibiting  all  persons  whose 
estate  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds,  from  wearing 
any  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  any  bone  lace,  that  cost  abov^ 
two  shOlinffs  per  yard.  The  selectmen  were  authorized 
to  take  notice  of  the  fashions,  the  apparel  of  the  people, 
especially  in  wearing  of  ribands  ana  great  boots. 

In  1647,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  person  under  the  age 
-  of  twenty  years,  should  use  any  tobacco,  unless  he  should 
bring  a  certificate  from  a  physician  that  it  was  useful  to 
him 
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Agriculture  was  first  attended  to  by  clearing  the  forests^ 
by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  digging  up  the  stumps* 
before  tillage.  The  first  neat  cattle  were  brought  into 
New-England  by  Mr.  Winslow,  in  1624.  In  1633,  the 
cattle  in  Virginia  had  increased  to  about  1000  head. 
They  also  raised  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye,  some 
peas,  beans,  flax,  and  hemp. 

Commerce. — The  colony  imported  all  their  merchan- 
dise from  England,  and  exported  thither  peltry,  tobacco, 
beef,  pork,  grain,  and  fish.  The  importations  from  Eng- 
land much  exceeded  the  exports  thither.  The  skins  of 
deer,  elk,  bufl^alo,  and  the  furs  of  otters,  hare,  fox,  musk- 
rat  and  beaver,  were  purchased  of  Indians,  for  rum,  blank- 
ets, &LC.  and  exported  to  England. 

Arts  and  Manufactures. — In  1620,  100  persons  came 
from  England,  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  silk,  pot- 
ash, tar,  pitch,  glass,  and  salt,  but  did  not  succeed.  All 
cordage,  sail  cloth,  and  mats,  came  from  England.  Brick 
and  framed  houses  were  soon  built  in  large  towns.  The 
first  mill  was  a  wind-mill,  built  near  Watertown.  The 
first  vessel  was  built  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  called 
the  Blessing  of  the  Bay.  In  1633,  a  ship  of  60  tons  wa« 
built  at  Medford.  In  1641,  one  was  built  at  Salem,  of  300 
tons,  and  another  of  160  tons,  at  Boston. 

Printing  was  first  introduced  in  1639.  The  first  thing 
printed  was  a  Freeman's  Oath ;  the  next  an  Almanac ; 
the  third  a  collection  of  Psalms. 

Education, — Scarcely  had  the  people  opened  the  for- 
est, and  constructed  habitations,  before  diey  directed  their 
attention  towards  the  education  of  their  children.  Schools 
were  free  to  all  classes  of  people;  the  poor  had  the 
same  advantage  in  educating  their  children  as  the  rich. 

Population  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode- 
Island,  NeW-IIampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  was  esti- 
mated at  about  75,000. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  very  exactly  the  popu- 
lation of  the  American  colonies  at  the  close  of  this  period. 
The  estimates  made  by  writers,  are  vague,  and  oflen  con- 
tradictory. It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  w6 
small  a  population,  scattered  over  such  an  extent  of  corni- 
try,  should  have  been  able  to  conquer  so  many  Indilms, 
and  thereby  save  themselves  from  savage  destruction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Discovery  and  Progress  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States. 

NEW-TORK. 

The  reader's  first  attention  in  this  second  part,  will  be 
directed  to  the  settlement  of  New-York. 

Captain  Henry  Hudson,  commissioned  by  the  king,  in 
1606,  sailed  in  the  employment  of  several  London  mer- 
chants, to  North  America.  He  came  upon  the  coast,  in 
•bout  forty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  made  a  disco- 
very of  Long-Island  and  Hudson  River.  He  proceeded 
up  Uie  river,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  forty-three,  and  call- 
ed it  by  his  own  name. 

About  two  years  after,  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  the 
river,  in  the  service  of  a  number  of  Dutch  merchants ; 
and  some  time  after,  sold  his  ri^ht  to  them.  The  right  to 
the  country,  however,  belonged  to  King  James,  by  virtue 
of  the  discovery  which  Hudson  had  made  under  his  com 
mission.  The  English  protested  against  the  sale.  Bu 
the  Dutch,  in  1614^  built  a  fort,  nearly  on  the  same  ground 
where  Albany  now  stands,  which  Uiey  called  Fort  Au* 
ranea. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  governor  of  Virginia,  directlv  after 
deapaicbed  Captain  Argall  to  dispossess  the  Dutcn,  aad 
limy  submitted  to  the  kmg  of  England,  and  under  the  go* 
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But,  receiving  a  reinforcement  the  next  year,  they  again 
asserted  the  right  of  Holland  to  the  country,  and  erected 
Fort  Amsterdam  on  the  south  of  the  island.  The  Eng- 
fish,  for  many  years,  did  not  interfere. 

In  1621,  an  extensive  territory  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Hud- 
son, was  granted  to  the  Dutch  \Vest  India  Company,  and 
called  New-Netherlands.  The  boundaries  were  consider- 
ed by  the  company  as  including  Connecticut  River  on  the 
north,  and  Delaware  River  on- the  south.  In  1623,  they 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Delaware,  which  they  called  Nassau ; 
and,  in  1633,  they  erected  another  on  Connecticut,  which 
they  called  Good  Hope.  Near  the  former  the  Swedes 
had  a  settlement ;  and  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  set- 
tlers, which  continued  for  many  years,  which  terminated 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Swedes. 

KEW-JERSEY. 

The  first  settlement  of  New- Jersey  was  made  by  the 
Danes,  about  the  year  1624.  Soon  afterwards,  several 
Dutch  families  seated  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
York.  In  1G26,  a  company  was  formed  in  Sweden,  under 
the  patronage  of  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  a  colony  in  America. 

The  next  year  a  number  of  Swedes  and  Finns  came 
over,  and  made  a  settlement  on  ihc  west  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

In  1640,  the  English  began  a  plantation  on  the  eastern 
bank.  The  Swedes,  in  concert  with  the  Dutch,  who  pos- 
sessed New- York,  drove  them  out  of  the  coimtry. 

DELAWARE. 

This  state  was  settled  by  a  company  of  Swedes  and 
Finns,  under  the  patronage  of  King  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

In  1627,  they  landed  at  Cape  Ilenlqpen,  and  were  so 
charmed  with  its  appearanc?,  that  they  gave  it  the  name 
of  Paradise  PoinU  The  country  they  called  New-Sweden, 
and  the  River  Delaware,  New-Swedeland  Stream.  They 
purchased  of  the  Indian?,  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  that 
river,  from  ths  sea  to  the  falls,  and  seated  themselves  at 
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the  mouth  of  Christian  Creek,  near  Wilmington.  Being 
frequently  molested  by  the  J)utch,  who  dauned  a  right  to 
the  country,  they,  for  their  protection,  built  forts  at  Chris- 
tian, Lewiston,  and  Timcnm.  The  last  was  their  seat 
of  government,  and  John  Printz,  their  governor,  erected  an 
el^ant  mansion  at  this  place,  which  he  named  Printz  Hall. 

MARYLAND. 

This  state  was  settled  by  one  Calvert,  who  sailed  for 
America  near  the  close  of  1633,  accompanied  by  about 
two  hundred  emigrants,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics. 

They  arrived  in  February,  1634,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Potomac.  At  a  conference  with  the  Indians,  who 
dwelt  on  the  shore,  they  purchased  Yoamaco,  a  consider- 
able village,  the  site  which  St.  Mary's  now  occupies. 

This  colony,  as  well  as  all  others,  in  the  early  period  of 
their  existence,  was  afflicted  with  troubles;  they  were 
principally  caused  by  one  William  Claybome.  While  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  council,  he  had  obtained  a  license 
Irom  the  king  to  traffic  in  those  parts  of  America  where 
no  other  person  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  trade.  Un- 
der this  license  he  had  made  a  small  settlement  on  the 
island  of  Kent,  and  when  the  grant  was  made  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority.  He  per- 
suaded the  natives  that  the  new  comers  were  Spaniardst 
and  enemies  to  the  Virginians. 

An  Indian  war  was  the  consequence,  which  continued 
for  several  years  with  great  distress.  Claybome  was  in- 
dicted, and  convicted  of  murder,  piracy,  and  sedition,  and, 
ieeing  from  justice,  hb  estate  was  confiscated.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  king  for  redress,  but  did  not  succeed.  When 
the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  began,  he 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  latter,  returned  to  Maryland, 
and,  by  his  intrigues,  fomented,  in  1645,  a  rebellion  against 
its  rulers,  who  were  attached  to  the  royal  cause.  Calvert, 
the  governor,  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Virginia,  and  the 
insurgents  seized  the  reins  of  government.  The  next 
year,  however,  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  and  tranquillity 
restored. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ita  1690,  Charles  I.  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  all  the 
territory  between  the  ^th  and  36th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South 
Sea,  by  the  name  of  Carolina.  Under  this  .grant,  no  set- 
tlement was  made.  In  1640,  some  person  fled  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  without  license  from  any  source,  occupied  that 
portion  of  North  Carolina  north  of  Albemarle  Sound.  In 
1661,  another  settlement  was  made  near  the  mouth  of 
Clarendon  River,  by  adventurers  from  Massachusetts. 
The  land  being  sterile,  and  the  Indians  hostile,  they  soon 
abandoned  it 

In  June,  a  patent  was  granted  by  the  king,  conveying 
to  twen^-one  trustees,  the  territory  now  constituting  the 
state  of  Georgia,  which  was  to  be  apportioned  gratuitously 
among  the  people,  and  donations  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conve3ring  them  thither,  and  for  their  support  the 
first  season. 

In  November,  one  himdred  and  thirty  emigrants  em- 
barked for  G^or^a :  in  January,  they  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton. The  Carolinians  gave  the  adventurers  a  cordial  wel- 
come ;  they  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  boats  to 
carry  them  to  the  place  of  their  destination ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  February,  they  erected  the  first  house,  where  Sa- 
rannah  now  stands. 

HUiory  of  the  whole  Colonies  ofAmeri0a  eombinedfjrom 
1661. 

Before  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut, in  October,  1662,  the  charter  was  brought  over. 
Upon  the  day  of  the  election,  it  was  publicly  read  to  the 
freemen,  and  declared  to  belong  to  them  and  to  their  suc- 
cessors. They  then  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  Mr. 
Wyllys,  Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Allen,  to  receive  the  char- 
ter into  custody,  and  keep  it  in  behalf  of  the  colony. 

In  1663,  a  tax  of  three  nundred  pounds  was  levied  upon 
ihe  colony.  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed. 
The  colony  was  much  in  debt ;  many  were  dissatisfied 
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with  the  gorernor,  and  refused  to  pay  any  thing  for  liia 
support. 

No  sooner  did  the  officers  begin  to  distrain  the  rates  of 
those  who  refused  to  pay,  than  it  produced  the  most  alarm- 
ing consequences.  The  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  re- 
monstrated against  collecting  taxes  from  those  who  had 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  that  colony,  and  desired 
New-Haven  to  suspend  the  afiair  for  further  consideration. 

Colonel  Nichols  arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  fleet  and 
troops  under  his  command,  July  23,  1664.  He  immedi- 
ately communicated  his  commission  to  the  colonies,  and 
requested  the  troops  to  assist  him  against  the  Dutch.  He 
then  sailed  for  New-Netherlands,  and  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust made  a  demand  upon  the  town  and  forts  upon  the 
Island  of  Manhadoes.  Governor  Winthrop,  with  several 
gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  joined  him,  according  to  hii 
wishes.  Stuyvesant;  tlie  Dutch  governor,  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  had  he  been  prepared,  doubtless  would  have 
made  a  brave  defence.  He  was  extremely  opposed  to  a. 
surrender  •(  the  fort  and  town,  but  the  opposition  party 
outnumbered  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  on  the 
27th  of  August. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch,  Colonel  Nichols  fixed 
his  residence  at  New- York,  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  go- 
vernment Abuut  166^1,  a  settlement  commenced  on  we 
east  side  of  Connecticut  River.  In  1667,' Lyme  was  madf^ 
a  distinct  town.  In  this  and  the  next  year,  several  new 
settlements  were  made,  and  new  towns  incorporated.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1662,  a  purchase  was  made  of  the  Indians* 
and  East  Haddam  settled  by  twenty-eight  persons.  In 
the  session  of  May,  1670,  it  was  enacted  that  Massacoe 
should  be  called  Simsbur}'. 

At  the  same  term,  New-Haven  village  was  incorporated« 
and  made  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Wallingford.  In  1643t 
war  had  been  declared  in  England  againBt  the  Dutch. 
The  colony  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  a  troop  of  horse  should  be  raised  in  each  county». 
On  the  30th  of  July,  a  small  Dutch  fleet  arrived  at  New- 
York.  One  John  Manning,  who  commanded  the  fort  and 
island,  treacherously  delivered  them  to  the  enemy,  with- 
out firing  a  gun  or  attempting  the  least  resistanee. 
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Scarcdy  had  the  colonies  recovered  from  their  calami- 
ties,  before  new  and  more  terrible  alarm  and  destmctioD 
presented  themselves  to  all  the  colonies  of  New-England. 
On  the  first  of  July,  1674,  the  Duke  of  York  commissioned 
Sir  Edmund  Andross  to  be  governor  of  New- York,  and 
all  New-Enffland.  Sir  Edmund  was  a  tyrant  over  the 
people,  but  New-England  refused  to  submit  to  this  man 
as  tneir  ruler.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Sir  Edmund 
Andross  was  about  to  make  a  hostile  invasion  on  the  co- 
lony, and  to  demand  its  surrender.  Detachments  from 
the  military  were  sent  to  New-London  and  Saybrook. 
Captain  Thomas  Bull,  of  Hartford,  commanded  the  party 
at  Saybrook. 

About  the  9th  of  July,  1675,  the  people  of  that  town 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Major  Andross,  with 
an  armed  force  in  the  sound,  making  directly  for  the  fort. 
The  fort  was  soon  manned,  and  militia  called  out  for  its 
defence ;  at  this  moment  Captain  Bull  arrived,  which  gave 
them  fresh  courage.  On  the  11th,  Major  Ancboss  hobted 
the  king's  flag  on  board,  and  demanded  a  surrender  of 
the  fortress  and  town ;  Captain  Bull  raised  his  majesty's 
colours,  and  prepared  for  defence.  The  major  did  not 
like  to  fire  on  the  king's  colours,  and  thought  it  would  be 
a  bloody  affair  to  reduce  the  town  by  force.  Early  in 
the  morninc^  of  the  12th,  Sir  Edmund  desired  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  shore. 

.  Captain  Bull  met  the  major  at  his  landing,  and  re- 
quested a  treaty.  The  major  rejected  the  proposal,  and 
commanded,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  the  Duke's  pa- 
tent and  his  commission  should  be  read.  Captain  Byll, 
in  his  majesty's  name,  commanded  hirii  to  forbear  read- 
ing. When  his  clerk  attempted  to  proceed.  Captain  Bull 
again  repeated  his  command  with  such  energy,  that  it 
convinced  the  major  it  was  not  safe  to  proceed.  The 
captain  then  acquainted  him  that  he  had  an  address  from 
the  assembly,  and  read  his  protest. 
^  Governor  Andross,  pleased  with  his  bold  and  soldier- 
like appearance,  said  "What  is  your  name?"  He  re- 
plied, "  My  name  is  Bull,  sir."  "  Bull,"  said  the  gover- 
Bor»~<«  It  is  a  pity  your  horns  are  not  tipped  withsflver.'* 
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Finding  he  could  make  no  impression  npon  the  people,  he 
soon  sailed  for  New- York. 

In  the  year  1675,  began  the  famous  Indian  war,  which 
was  termed  King  Philip's  war. 

The  leading  one  was  Philip,  sachem  of  the  tribe  living 
within  the  boundary  of  Plymouth,  Rhode  Island.  His 
brother,  being  suspected  of  plotting  against  the  whites, 
was  seized  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  Philip  ever 
souffht  to  revenge  the  treatment  of  his  brother.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  confederacy  able  to  send  into  action 
between  three  and  four  thousand  warriors.    « 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  execution  of 
three  Indians  by  the  English,  whom  Philip  had  excited  to 
murder  one  Susaman,  an  Indian  missionary.  Susaman, 
being  friendly  to  the  English,  had  informed  them  that 
Philip,  with  several  tribes,  were  plotting  their  destruction. 

The  execution  of  these  Indians  roused  the  anger  pf 
Philip,  who  immediately  armed  his  men,  and  commenced 
hostilities.  Their  first  attack  was  made  June  24th,  upon 
the  people  of  Swanzey,  iii  Plymouth  colony,  as  they  were 
returning  home  from  public  worship,  on  a  day  of  humi- 
liation and  prayer,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  ap* 
proaching  war.     Eight  or  nine  persons  were  killed. 

The  country  was  immediately  alarmed,  and  the  troops 
of  the  colony  flew  to  the  defence  of  Swanzey.  On  the 
28th,  the  company  of  horse  and  company  of  foot,  with 
one  hundred  and  ten  volunteers  from  Boston,  joined  the 
Plymouth  forces  at  Swanzey.  The  next  morning,  an  atr 
tack  was  made  npon  some  of  Philip's  men,  who  were  pur- 
sued, and  five  or  six  of  them  killed.  This  resolute  con- 
duct of  the  English  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  ene- 
my. Philip  with  his  forces  left  MoUnt  Hope  the  same 
night ;  marking  his  route,  however,  with  the  burning  o 
houses,  and  the  scalping  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 

It  being  known  that  the  Narragansets  favoured  the 
cause  of  Philip,  he  having  sent  hb  women  and  childf  en 
to  them  for  protection,  the  Massachusetts  forces,  under 
Captain  Hutchinson,  proceeded  forthwith  into  their  coun- 
try, to  renew  a  treaty  with  them,  or  to  give  them  battle. 
Fortunately,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  troops  re- 
lumed. 
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On  the  17th  of  July,  news  arrived  that  Philip,  with  hit 
warriors,  was  in  a  swamp  at  Pocasset,  now  Tiverton. 
The  Massachnsetts  and  Plymouth  forces  immediately 
marched  to  that  place,  and  the  next  day  resolutely  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  recesses.  As  the  troops  entered  the 
swamps,  Uie  Indians  continued  to  retire.  The  English,  in 
vain  pursued,  till  the  approach  of  night,  when  the  com- 
mander ordered  a  retreat  Many  of  the  English  were 
killed,  and  the  enemy  seemed  to  take  courage. 

It  heing  impossible  to  encounter  the  Indians  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  swamps,  it  was  determined  to  starve  them 
out ;  but  Philip,  apprehending  their  design,  contrived  to 
escape  with  his  forces. 

He  now  fled  to  the  Nipmucks,  a  tribe  in  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  whom  he  induced  to  assist  him. 
This  tribe  had  already  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
English ;  but,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  them,  me  gover- 
nor and  council  sent  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hutcmnson 
to  treat  with  them.  But  the  Indians,  having  intimation  of 
their  coming,  lurked  in  ambush  for  them,  fired  upon  them 
as  they  approached,  killed  eight  men,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed eight  more,  of  whom  Captain  Hutchinson  was  one. 

The  remainder  of  the  English  fled  to  Quaboag,  Brook- 
field.  The  Indians,  however,  closely  pursued  them  into 
the  town,  and  burnt  every  house  excepting  one,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge.  This  house  at  length 
they  surrounded.  "  For  two  days  they  continued  to  pour 
a  storm  of  musket  balls  upon  it,  and  although  countless 
numbers  pierted  through  the  walls,  but  one  person  was 
killed.  With  long  poles,  they  next  thrust  against  it  brands, 
and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone ;  they  shot  arrows  of  fire ; 
they  loaded  a  cart  with  flax  and  tow,  and  with  long  poles 
fastened  together,  they  pushed  it  against  the  house.  De- 
struction seemed  inevitable.  The  house  was  kindling,  and 
the  savages  stood  ready  to  destroy  the  first  that  should 
open  the  door  to  escape.  At  this  awful  moment  a  torrent 
of  rain  descended,  and  suddenly  extinguished  the  kind- 
ling flames." 

August  4th,  Major  Willard  came  tOxtheir  relief,  raited 
the  iiege,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  die  as- 
sailants. 
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During  the  month  of  September,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and 
Norihfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  were  attacked ;  several  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  many  buildings  consumed. 
On  the  18th,  Captain  Lathrop,  with  several  teams,  and 
eighty  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  county  of  Essex,  were 
sent  to  Deerfield  to  transport  a  quantity  of  grain  to  Had- 
ley. On  their  return,  stopping  to  gather  grapes  at  Muddy 
Brook,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  near  eight  hundred 
Indians.  Resistance  was  in  vain,  and  seventy  of  these 
young  men  fell  before  the  merciless  enemy,  and  wrfe  bu- 
ried in  one  grave.  Captain  Mosely,  who  was  at  Deerfield, 
hearing  the  report  of  the  ^ns,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and, 
with  a  few  men,  attacked  the  Indians,  killed  ninety-six, 
and  wounded  forty,  losing  himself  but  two  men. 

Early  in  October,  the  Springfield  Indians,  who  had 
hitherto  been  friendly  to  the  English,  concerted  a  plan, 
with  the  hostile  tribes,  to  bum  that  town.  Having,  under 
cover  of  night,  received  two  or  three  hundred  of  Philip's 
men  into  their  fort,  with  the  assistance  of  these,  they  set 
fire  to  the  town.  The  plot,  however,  was  discovered  so 
seasonably,  that  troops  arrived  from  Westfield  in  time  to 
save  the  town,  excepting  thirty-two  houses  already  con^ 
svanaed. 

Soon  afler  hostilities  were  commenced  by  Philip,  the 
Tarren teens  began  their  depredations  in  New-Hampshire, 
and  the  province  of  Maine.  They  robbed  the  boats,  and 
plundered  the  houses  of  the  English.  In  September  they 
fell  on  Saco,  Scarborough,  and  Kittery,  killed  between 
twenty  and  thirty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consigned  their 
houses,  bams,  and  mills,  to  the  flames. 

Elated  with  these  successes,  they  next  advanced  towards 
l^iscataqua,  committing  the  same  outrages  at  Oyster  River, 
Salmon  Falls,  Dover,  and  Exeter.  Before  winter,  sixty 
of  the  English,  in  that  quarter,  were  killed,  and  nearly  as 
many  buildings  consumed. 

The  Indians  in  those  parts,  however,  had  real  ground  of 
eomplaint  Some  seamen,  hearing  it  reported  that  In- 
dian children  could  swim  by  instinct,  overset  the  canoe  of 
Squando,  sachem  of  the  Saco  Indians,  in  which  werdiis 
squaw  and  infant  child.  This  act  Squando  could  not  over- 
look, especially  as,  some  time  after,  the  child  died,  and,  «tt 
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the  sachem  believed,  on  account  of  some  injury  that  it  then 
received.  Besides  this,  several  Indians  had  been  enticed 
on  board  a  vessel,  carried  off,  and  sold  into  slavery.  To 
redress  these  wrongs,  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities. 

Notwithstanding  the  Narragansetts  had  pledged  them- 
selves, by  their  treaty,  not  to  engage  in  the  war  against  the 
English,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  taking  part  with 
the  enemy.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
safety  of  the  colonies,  early  to  check  that  power^l  tribe. 

Accordingly,  Governor  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  with 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  troops  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  friendly 
Indians,  commenced  their  march  from  Pettyquamscot, 
■  on  the  19th  of  December,  1675,  through  a  deep  snow, 
towards  the  enemy,  who  were  in  a  swamp  about  fifteen 
miles  distant 

The  army  arrived  at  the  swamp  at  one  ip  the  afternoon. 
8ome  Indians,  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  were  fired  upon, 
but  fled.  The  whole  army  now  entered,  and  pursued  the 
Indians  to  their  fortress. 

This  stood  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
swamp.  It  was  a  work  of  great  strength  and  labour,  being 
composed  of  palisades,  and  surrounded  by- a  hedge  about 
sixteen  feet  in  thickness. 

One  entrance  only  led  to  the  fort,  through  the  surrounding 
thicket  Upon  this  the  Englbh  providentially  fell ;  and, 
without  waiting  to  form,  nished  impetuously  towards  the 
fort  The  English  captains  entered  first  The  resistance 
of  the  Indians  was  gallant  and  warlike.  Captains  John- 
son and  Davenport,  with  many  of  their  men,  fell  at  the 
entrance.  At  length  the  English  gave  back,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  fort 

At  this  crisis,  the  army  being  on  the  point  of  a  fatal  re- 
pulse, some  Connecticut  men,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fort,  discovered  a  place  destitute  of  palisades ;  they  in- 
stantly sprang  into  the  fort,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  In- 
dians, and,  aided  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  achieved  a  complete  victory.  Six  hundred  wig- 
wams was  now  set  on  fire  The  scene  was  awful.  Deep 
volumes  of  smoke  rolled  up  to  heaven,  n|ingling  with  the 
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dying  shrieks  of  mothers  and  infants,  while  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  consmning  in  the  flames. 

E^en  at  this  distant  period,  we  cannot  recal  this  scene 
without  pain,  and  can  justify  this  severity  of  our  ances- 
tors, only  by  admitting  its  necessity  for  self-preservation. 

The  Indians  in  the  fort  were  estimated  at  four  thousand ; 
of  these  seven  hundred  warriors  were  killed,  and  three 
hnndred  died  of  their  wounds ;  three  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  as  many  women  and  children.  The  restt 
except  such  as  were  consumed,  fled. 

The  victory  of  the  English,  eomplete  as  it  was,  was  pur- 
chased with  blood.  *Six  brave  captains  fell ;  eighty  of 
the  troops  were  killed,  or  mortally  wounded,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded,  who  recovered. 

From  this  defeat  the  Indians  never  recovered.  They  . 
were  not  yet,  however,  eflectually  subdued.  During  the 
winter  they  still  continued  to  murder  and  burn.  The 
towns  of  Lancaster,  Medfield,  Weymouth,  Groton,  Spring- 
field, Northampton,  Sudbury,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Khode-Island, 
were  assaulted,  and  some  of  them  partly,  and  others 
wholly  destroyed.  In  March,  Captain  Pierce,  with  &(iy 
English,  and  twenty  friendly  Indians,  were  attacked,  and 
every  Englishman,  and  most  of  the  Indians,  were  slain. 
In  April,  Captain  Wads  worth,  marching  with  fifly  men  to 
the  relief  of  Sudbury,  was  surrounded,  and  all  either  killed. 
on  the  spot,  or  reserved  for  long  and  distressing  tortures. 

The  success  o^  the  Indians,  during  the  winter,  had  been 
ffreat ;  but,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  tide  turned  against 
Siem.  TheNarraganset  country  was  scoured,  and  many 
of  the  natives  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Canonchett 
their  chief  sachem. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  the  finishing  stroke  was 

?'[ven  to  the  war  in  the  United  Colonies,  by  the  death  of 
hilip.  After  his  flight  from  Mount  Hope,  he  had  at- 
tempted to  rouse  the  Mohawks  against  the  English.  To 
efifect  his  purpose,  he  killed,  at  several  times,  some  of  that 
tribe,  and  laid  it  to  the  English.  But  his  iniquity  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  obliged  hastily  to  flee.  He  returned 
at  length  to  Mount  Hope. 

Tidings  of  his  return  were  brought  to  Captain  Church, 
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a  man  who  had  been  of  eminent  serrice  in  this  war,  and 
who  was  better  able  than  any  other  person  to  provide 
against  the  wiles  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Church  immedi* 
ately  proceeded  to  the  place  of  Philip's  concealment,  near 
Mount  Hope,  accompanied  by  a  small  body  of  men.  On 
his  arrival,  which  was  in  the  night,  he  placed  his  men  in 
ambush  round  the  swamp,  charging  them  not  to  move  till 
daylight,  that  they  might  distinguish  Philip,  should  he  at- 
tempt to  escape.  Such  was  his  confidence  of  success,  that, 
taking  Major  Sandford  by  the  hand,  he  said, ''  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Philip  should  escape."  At  that  instant  a 
bullet  whistled  over  their  heads,  and  a  volley  followed. 

The  firing  proceeded  from  Philip,  and  his  men,  who 
were  in  view.  Perceiving  his  peril,  the  savage  chief,  des- 
perately snatched  his  powder  horn  and  gun,  and  ran  fierce- 
ly towards  the  spot  where  an  Englishman  and  Indian  lay 
concealed.  The  EngUsh  soldier  levelled  Jiis  gun,  but  it 
missed  fire;  the  Indian  fired,  and  shot  Philip  through  the 
heart. 

Captain  Church  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  quar- 
tered. The  Indian  who  executed  this  order,  pronounced 
the  warrior's  epitaph,  *•  You  have  been  one  very  great 
man.  You  have  made  many  a  man  afraid  of  you.  But 
so  big  as  you  be,  I  will  now  chop  you  to  pieces." 

Thus  fell  a  savage  hero  and  patriot — of  whose  trans- 
cendant  abilities  our  history  furnishes  melancholy  evi- 
dence. The  advantage  of  civilized  education,  and  a  wider 
theatre  of  action,  might  have  made  the  n^ me  of  Philip  of 
Mount  Hope,  as  memorable  as  that  of  Alexander  or  Ceesar. 

AfVer  the  death  of  Philip,  the  war  continued  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine,  till  the  spring  of  1678.  But  westward, 
the  Indians  having  lost  their  chiefs,  wigwams,  and  provi- 
sions, and  perceiving  further  contest  vam,  came  in  singly 
by  tens,  and  hundreds,  and  submitted  to  the  English. 

Thus  closed  a  melancholy  period  in  the  annals  of  New 
England  history;  during  which,  six  hundred  men,  the 
flower  of  her  strength,  had  fallen ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns 
had  been  destroyed,  and  six  hundred  dwelling  houses  con- 
sumed. Every  eleventh  family  was  houseless,  and  every 
eleventh  soldier  had  sunk  in  his  ffrave.  .  So  costly  was 
the  inheritance  which  our  fathers  have  transmitted  to  us. 
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Neyeir  was  peace  more  welcome ;  for  never  had  war 
been  more  distressing.  The  whole  population  was  mourn- 
ing for  their  relatives  slain.  The  colonies  had  contracted 
a  large  debt,  which  their  resom'ces',  having  been  so  much 
diminished,  they  found  an  almost  insupportable  burden ; 
yet  they  forebore  to  apply  to  their  mother  country  for  as- 
sistance, which  excited  jealousy.  *'  You  act,"  said  a  privy 
counsellor,  "  as  though  you  were  independent ;  although 
poor,  you  are  proud." 

In  1680,  it  appears  that  there  were  twenty-six  towns  in 
New-Enffland  ;  that  the  militia,  including  horse  and  foot 
consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  men ; 
that  the  annual  exports  were  about  nine  thousand  pounds. 
There  were  in  the  colony  about  twenty  small  merchants, 
trading  to  Boston,  New-York,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
West-Indies ;  and  the  shipping  consisted  of  four  ships, 
three  pinks,  eight  sloops,  and  omer  small  vessels,  amount- 
ing to  about  twenty-seven  in  number,  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  only  one  thousand  and  fifty.  'The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  nearly  twelve  thousand. 

In  1682,  East-Jersey  passed  from  Carteret  to  William 
Fenn,  and  t%venty-three  associates,  mostly  of  the  Quaker 
persuasion. 

In  April,  Penn  published  a  frame  of  government  The 
chief  object  was  declared  to  be,  to  support  power  and  re- 
Terence  among  the  people.  This  year,  William  Penn 
laid  out  Philadelphia  for  his  capital,  which  grew  rapidly* 
In  1683,  Penn  held  the  second  assembly  in  his  new  capi- 
tal, and  presided  in  the  council.  The  lasting  prosperity 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  foundation  of  which  must  be  traced 
to  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  is  an  eloquent  eulogium 
upon  his  character. 

In  1684,  King  James  established  a  temporary  govern- 
ment over  the  colony,  first  appointing  Joseph  Dudley; 
and  in  1686,  he  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andross  to  be  go- 
remor  of  New-England.  Sir  Edmund  had  Been  govern- 
or of  New- York,  and  it  was  known  that  his  conduct  there 
had  been  arbitrary  and  t3nrannical.  In  October,  Sir  Ed 
nimd,  with  a  guard  of  about  sixty  regular  troops,  went  to 
Hartford. 

The  assembly  met,  as  usual,  in  October,  and  the  go- 
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rernment  continued  according  to  charter,  until  the  last  of 
the  month.  About  this  time,  Sir  Edmund,  with  his  suit^ 
and  more  than  sixty  regular  troops,  came  to  Hartford, 
when  the  assembly  were  sitting,  demanded  the  charter, 
and  declared  the  government  under  it  to  be  dissolved. 
The  assembly  were  extremely  reluctant  and  slow  Mdth  re- 
spect to  any  resolve  to  surrender  the  charter,  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  motion  to  bring  it  forth.  The  tradition  is, 
that  Governor  Treat  strongly  represented  the  great  ex- 
pense and  hardships  of  the  colonists,  in  planting  the 
country — the  blood  and  treasure  which  they  had  expend- 
ed in  defending  it,  both  against  the  savages  and  foreign- 
ers ;  to  what  hardships  and  dangers  he  himself  had  been 
exposed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  it  was  like  giving  up 
his  life,  now  to  surrender  the  patent  and  privileges,  to 
dearly  bought,  and  so  long  enjoyed. 

The  important  affair  was  debated  and  kept  in  suspense, 
until  the  evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  and  laid 
upon  the  table,  where  the  assembly  was  sitting.  By  this 
time,  great  numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  and 
men  sufficiently  bold  to  enterprise  whatever  might  be  ne- 
cessary or  expedient.  The  lights  were  instantly  extin- 
guished, and  one  Captain  Wads  worth,  of  Hartford,  in  the 
most  silent  and  secret  manner,  carried  off  the  charter,  and 
secreted  it  in  a  large  hollow  tree,  fronting  the  house  of 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
flie  colony.  The  people  appeared  all  peaceably  and  or- 
derly. The  candles  were  officiously  re-lighted ;  but  the 
patent  was  gone,  and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it, 
or  of  the  person  who  had  conveyed  it  away.  Sir  Ed- 
mund assumed  the  government,  and  the  records  of  the 
colony  were  closed  in  the  following  words : 

"  At  a  general  court  at  Hartford,  October  31  st,  1687, 
his  excellency.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  knight,  and  captain- 
general  and  governor  of  his  majesty's  territories  and  do- 
minions in  New-England,  by  order  from  his  majesty, 
James  the  Second,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  Frviee, 
and  Ireland,  the  31st  of  October,  1687,  took  into  his 
hands  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  it 
being,  by  his  majesty,  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and 
other  colonies  undfer  his  excellency's  government" 
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Sir  Edmund  appointed  officers,  civil  and  militarj, 
through  the  colony,  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  had  a 
council,  at  first,  consisting  of  ahout  forty  persons,  and  af- 
terwards, of  nearly  ^fiy.  Four  of  this  number,  governor 
Treat,  John  Fitz  Winthrop,  Wait  Winthrop,  and  John 
Allen,  Esquires,  were  of  Connecticut 

Sir  Edmund  began  his  government  with  the  most  flat- 
tering professions  of  his  regard  to  the  public  safety,  and  * 
happmess.  He  instructed  the  judges  to  administer  justice 
aa  far  as  mi^ht  be  consistent  with  the  new  regulations,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  laws  and  customs.  It  is,  however, 
well  observed  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  that  "  Nero  con- 
cealed his  tyrannical  disposition  more  years,  than  Sir  Ed- 
mund and  lus  creatures  did  months.'*  He  soon  laid  a  re- 
straint upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  then  one  far  more 
grievous  upon  marriage. 

This  was  prohibited,  unless  bonds  were  previously  n- 
ven,  with  sureties,  to  the  governor.  These  were  to  be 
forfeited,  in  case  it  should  afterwards  appear,  that  there 
was  any  lawful  impediment  to  the  marriage.  Magis- 
trate only  were  allowed  to  join  people  in  me  bands  of 
wedlock.  The  governor  not  only  deprived  the  clergy  of 
the  perquisite  from  marriages,  but  soon  suspended  the 
laws  for  their  support,  and  would  not  suffer  any  person 
to  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  to  his  minister.  Nay,  he 
menaced  the  people,  that,  if  they  resisted  his  will,  their 
meeting-houses  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  any 
person  who  should  give  two  pence  to  a  non-conformist 
minister,  should  be  punished. 

The  fees  of  all  officers,  under  this  new  administration, 
were  exorbitant  The  common  fee  for  the  probate  of  a 
will  was  fifty  shillings.  The  widow  and  fatherless,  how 
distant  soever,  were  obliged  to  appear  at  Boston,  to  trans- 
act all  business  relative  to  the  settlement  of  estates.  This 
was  a  grievous  oppression  of  the  poor  people,  especially 
of  the  fatherless  and  widow. 

Sir  Edmund,  without  an  assembly,  nay,  without  a  ma- 
jority of  his  council,  taxed  the  people  at  pleasure.  He 
and  Kandolph,  with  four  or  five  others  of  his  creatures, 
wbe  were  sufficiently  wicked  to  join  with  him,  in  all  his 
oppressive  designs,  managed  the  affiiirs  of  govemmem 
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fts  they  pleased.  But  these  were  but  the  beginnings  of 
oppression  and  sorrow.  They  were  soon  greatly  in« 
creased,  and  more  extensively  spread. 

In  1688,  Sir  Edmund  was  made  governor  of  New-York, 
as  well  as  of  New-England,  and  the  same  kind  of  govern- 
ment was  exercised  in  that  department  As  the  charters 
were  now  either  vacated,  surrendered,  or  the  government 
under  them  suspended,  it  was  declared  that  the  titles  oi 
the  cplonists  to  their  lands  were  of  no  value.  Sir  Edmund 
declared,  that  Indian  deeds  were  no  better  than  **  the 
scratch  of  a  bear's  paw.'*  Not  the  fairest  purchases,  and 
most  ample  conveyances  from  the  natives,  no  dangers, 
disbursements,  nor  labours,  in  cultivating  a  wilderness,  and 
turning  it  into  orchards,  gardens,  and  pleasant  fields,  no 
grants  by  charter,  nor  by  legislatures  constituted  by  them, 
no  declarations  of  preceding  kings,  nor  of  his  then  present 
majesty,  promising  them  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
houses  and  lands,  nor  fifly  or  sixty  years  undisturbed  pos- 
session, were  pleas  of  any  validity  or  consideration  with 
Sir  Edmund  and  his  minions. 

The  purchasers  and  cultivators,  afler  fifly  and  sixty 
years  improvement,  were  obliged  to  take  out  patents  for 
theif  estates.  For  these,  in  some  instances,  a  fee  of  fifly 
pounds  was  demanded.  Writs  of  intrusion  were  issued 
against  persons  of  principal  character,  who  would  not 
submit  to  such  impositions,  and  their  lands  were  patented 
to  others.  Governor  Hutchinson  observes,  with  respect 
to  Massachusetts,  that  ''  men's  titles  were  not  all  ques- 
tioned at  once.  Had  this  been  the  case,  according  to  the 
computation  then  made,  all  the  personal  estate  in  the  co- 
lony would  not  have  paid  the  charge  of  the  new  patents." 
The  governor*  and  a  small  number  of  his  council,  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner,  fined  and  imprisoned  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  and  denied  them  the 
benefit  of  the  act  of  habeas  corpus.  All  town  meetings 
were  prohibited,  except  one  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the 
election  of  town  ofiicers,  to  prevent  the  people  from  con- 
sulting measures  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  No 
person,  indeed,  was  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  country,  with^ 
out  leave  from  the  governor,  lest  complaints  should  b« 
Carried  to  England  against  his  administration.     At  thf 
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mme  time,  he  so  well  knew  the  temper  and  views  of  his 
royal  master,  that  he  feared  little  from  him,  even  thoi^h 
complaints  should  be  carried  over  against  him.  HeUce 
he  and  his  dependants  oppressed  the  people,  and  enriched 
themselves  without  restraint 

The  most  humble  petitions  were  presented  to  his  ma^ 
Jesty,  from  corporations  of  various  descriptions,  beseech* 
ing  him  that  the  ^vemor's  council  miffht  consist  of  none 
hut  men  of  considerable  property  inlands;  that  no  act 
might  he  passed  to  bind  the  people,  but  by  a  majority  of 
the  comicQ  ;  and  thai  he  would  quiet  his  good  subjects  In 
the  enjoyment  of  all  property  in  houses  and  lands.*  But 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  petitions  so  reasonable 
andjnst  could  not  be  heard. 

The  prince  at  home,  and  his  officers  abroad,  like  greedy 
harpies,  preyed  upon  the  people  without  controL  Ran* 
doloh  was  not  ashamed  to  make  his  boast,  in  his  letters, 
with  respect  to  (Governor  Andross  and  his  council,  **  dwt 
they  were  as  arbitrary  as  the  great  Turk."  All  New- 
England  groaned  unaer  their  oppression.  The  heaviest 
share  of  it,  however,  fell  upon  Uie  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New-Plymouth.  Ck)nnecticut  had  been  less 
obnozioos  to  government  than  Massachusetts,  and  as  it 
was  further  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  was 
less  under  the  notice  and  influence  of  those  oppressors. 

€(ovemor  Treat  was  a  father  to  the  people,  and  feh  for 
ihem,  in  their  distressed  circumstances.  The  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  of  the  council,  and  had  the  principal 
management  of  affairs,  in  Connecticut,  were  men  of  prin- 
ciple, lovers  of  justice,  and  of  their  fellow  subjects.  ITicy 
took  advantage  of  Sir  Edmund's  first  instructions,  and,  as 
fcr  as  they  possibly  could,  consistentiy  with  the  new  re- 
gulatic5hs,  governed  the  colony  according  to  the  former 
laws  and  customs.  The  people  were  patient  and  peace- 
able, though  in  great  fear  and  despondency.  They  were 
no  strangers  to  what  was  transacted  in  the  neighbouring 

♦  Sir  Edmund,  with  all  hit  vigilance,  could  not  prevent  the  canyini^ 
orer  of  oomplaiiita  agminst  him.  Mr.  Increaae  Mather  got  on  board  a 
-w« ji  _  ,.^  .    i^   ,      ,   -  purpoae,  and  delivered  the 


•hip,  and  failed  to  England,  for  this  very  purpose 
•Onplaintf^  which  he  carried  over,  into  h£i  m^eety* 
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colonies,  and  expected  soon  fully  to  share  with  them,  in 
all  their  miseries. 

It  was  generally  helieved  that  Andross  was  a  papist ; 
that  he  had  employed  the  Indians  to  ravage  the  frontierSf 
and  had  supplied  them  with  ammunition ;  and  that  he  was 
making  preparations  to  deliver  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  All  the  motives  to  great  actions,  to  in- 
dustry, economy,  enterprise,  wealth,  and  population,  were 
in  a  manner  annihilated.  A  general  inactivity  and  Ian* 
guishment  pervaded  the  whole  public  body.  Liberty, 
property,  and  every  thing  which  ought  to  be  deer  to  men, 
every  day  grew  more  and  more  insecure.  The  colonies 
were  in  a  state  of  general  despondency,  with  respect  to 
the  restoration  of  their  privileges,  and  the  truth  of  thai 
divine  maxim,  '^  when  tne  wicKed  beareth  rule,  the  peo- 
ple mourn,''  was,  in  a  striking  manner,  every  where  ex- 
emplified. 

In  1690,  war  was  declared  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. Count  Frontinac  was  appointed  governor  in  Cana- 
da. In  January,  he  despatched  several  parties  against 
the  English  settlements.  One  of  them  was  sent  against 
Albany,  but  resolved  to  attack  Schenectady.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  village  got  information  of  their  danger,  but 
they  judged  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  march  several 
hundred  miles  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  disregarded  the 
intelligence.  No  regular  watch  was  kept,  nor  military 
order  observed. 

The  French  and  Indians  arrived  near  the  town  on  the 
8th  of  February.  On  Saturday  night,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
they  entered  the  gates,  which  they  found  open :  universal 
silence  reigned.  In  a  few  moments,  all  the  houses  were 
in  flames.  Women  were  butchered,  and  children  thrown 
alive  into  the  flames ;  sixty  persons  perished  in  the  flames; 
twenty-five  persons  made  prisoners ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  naked.  A  furious  storm  came  on.  Alba- 
ny, their  only  j-efuge,  was  at  a  distance.  A  part  arrived 
in  safety ;  twenty-five  lost  their  limbs  by  the  severity  of 
the  cold.  No  tongue  can  express  the  cruelties  which 
were  committed.  The  second  party  directed  their  course 
to  New-Hampshire,  burned  the  village  at  Salmon  Fallst 
killed  twenty-six  of  the  bravest  men,  and  took  fifty  pri- 
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•oners.     The  third  party  destroyed  Casco,  in  Maine,  and 
killed  and  captured  ninety-fire  people. 

To  avenge  these  barbarities,  and  others  perpetrated  in 
New-England,  a  combined  expedition  against  Canada  was 
proposea.  An  army  was  raised  in  New-York  and  Con- 
necticut, which  proceeded  as  far  as  the  head  of  Lake 
Ctlamplain,  but  not  finding  boats  to  cross  the  lake,  wero 
obliged  to  return.  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  a  fleet  of 
about  30  vessels,  sailed  from  Boston  into  the  St.  Law* 
rence,  and  landing  a  body  of  troops,  made  an  attack  by 
land  and  water  upon  Quebec ;  but  was  unsuccessful. 

This  year,  1691,  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter  succeeded 
Colonel  Leisler,  governor  of  New-York.  Leisler,  when 
informed  of  this  appointment,  ought  to  have  relinquished 
the  authority  he  had  exercised.  Although  twice  requi- 
red, he  refused  to  surrender  the  fort  Sloughter  caused 
Leisler  and  Milbome  to  be  arrested  and  executed  for 
high  treason. 

In  July,  1691,  Peter  Schuyler,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  Mohawks,  made  a  sudden  and  bold  attack  upon 
the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  An  army  of  eight  hundred  men  was  despatched 
from  Montreal  to  oppose  him.  With  them  he  had  seve- 
ral singular,  but  successful  conflicts,  in  which  he  killed  a 
greater  number  of  the  enemy  than  his  whole  party. 

In  1692,  Colonel  Fletcher  succeeded  governor  Slough- 
ter, and  was  authorized  by  his  commission,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  This  power  having 
been  given  by  the  charter  to  the  governor  of  the  colony 
of  New-England,  he  determined  not  to  relinquish  it,  and 
was  supported  by  the  people. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  Colonel  Fletcher  came  to  Hart- 
ford,-while  the  assembly  was  sitting,  and  in  his  majesty's 
name,  demanded  their  submission  of  the  militia  to  his 
command,  as  they  would  answer  it  to  his  majesty ;  and 
that  they  would  give  him  a  speedy  answer  in  one  word. 
Yes  or  no.  He  subscribed  himself  his  majesty's  lieutenant, 
and  conunander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  the 
forces  by  sea  or  land,  and  of  all  the  forts  and  places  of 
•teenfth,  in  the  oolony  of  Conneeticut.    He.orderecl  the 
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militia  of  Hartford  under  arms,  that  he  might  beat  up  fot 
volunteers. 

It  was  judged  expedient  to  call  the  trainbands  in  Hart- 
ford together ;  but  the  assembly  insisted,  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  was  expressly  vested,  by  charter,  in 
the  governor  and  company ;  and  that  they  could,  by  no 
means,  consistently  with  their  just  rights  and  the  com- 
mon safety,  resign  it  into  any  other  hands.  They  insinu- 
ated, that  his  demands  were  an  invasion  of  their  essential 
privileges,  and  subversive  of  their  constitution. 

Upon  this,  Colonel  Bayard,  by  his  excellency's  command, 
sent  a  letter  into  the  assembly,  declaring,  tnat  his  excel- 
lency had  no  design  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  colony; 
but  would  leave  them,  in  all  respects,  as  he  found  them. 
In  the  name  of  his  excellency,  he  tendered  a  commbsion 
to  Grovemor  Treat,  empowering  him  ta  command  the  mi- 
litia  of  the  colony.  He  declared  that  his  excellency  in- 
sisted, that  they  should  acknowledge  it  an  essential  right, 
inherent  in  his  majesty,  to  command  the  militia ;  and 
that  he  was  determined  not  to  set  his  foot  out  of  the  co- 
lony, until  he  had  seen  his  majesty's  commission  obeyed : 
That  he  would  issue  his  proclamation,  showing  the  means 
he  had  taken  to  give  ease  and  satisfaction  to  his  majes- 
ty's subjects  of  Connecticut,  and  that  he  would  distin- 
guish the  disloyal  from  the  rest 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  would  not  give  up  th« 
command  of  the  militia,  nor  would  Grovemor  Treat  re- 
ceive a  commission  from  Colonel  Fletcher. 

The  trainbands  of  Hartford  assembled,  and,  as  the  tra- 
dition is,  while  Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer, 
was  walking  in  front  of  the  companies,  and  exercising 
the  soldiers,  Colonel  Fletcher  ordered  his  commission  and 
instructions  to  be  read.  Captain  Wadsworth  instantly 
commanded,  "  Beat  the  dnims ;"  and  there  was  such  a 
roaring  of  them  that  nothing  else  could  be  heard.  Colo- 
nel Fletcher  commanded  silence.  But  no  sooner  had 
Bayard  made  an  tiltempt  to  read  again,  thfin  Wadsworth 
commands,  "  Drum,  drum,  I  say."  The  drummers  un- 
derstood their  business,  and  instantly  beat  up  with  all  tbs 
art  and  life  of  which  they  were  masters.  "  Silence,  ti- 
lence,"  says  the  eolonel.    No  sooner  was  there  a  patiee. 
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dian  Wadsworth  speaks  with  ffreat  earnestness,  "  Dniin» 
drum,  I  say ;"  and  turning  to  his  excellency,  said,  *'  If  I 
am  interrupted  again,  I  i;nll  make  the  sun  shine  through 
you  in  a  moment"  He  spoke  with  such  energy  in  ms 
Toice,  and  meaning  in  his  countenance,  that  no  further  at- 
tempts were  made  to  read  or  enlist  men.  Such  numhers 
of  people  collected  together,  and  their  spirits  appeared 
flo  high,  that  the  gorernor  and  his  suite  judged  it  expedi- 
ent soon  to  leave  the  town,  and  return  to  New- York. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  cruelties  which  were  practbed 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Women,  soon  ex- 
pecting to  become  mothers,  were  ripped  up,  and  their  un- 
born ofispring  dashed  against  a  stone  or  tree.  Infants^ 
'  when  troublesome,  were  dispatched  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  of  the  captives  were  roasted  alive ;  others  received 
deep  wounds  in  the  flesh,  and  sticks  on  fire  thrust  into 
them,  and  were  thus  tormented  to  death. 

1694.  Upon  the  solicitations  of  Governor  Fletcher 
and  Sir  Wiuam  Phipps,  agents,  with  a  number  of  troops* 
were  sent  to  attend  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations.  The 
expense  of  it  was  about  four  hundred  pounds. 

December  10th,  1607,  closed  the  horrid  scene,  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  winter  of  1606  was  unusually  severe.  Never  had 
the  country  sustained  such  losses  in  conmierce,  nor  had 
provisions  ever  been  so  scarce,  or  borne  a  higher  price. 

The  surprise  of  Dover,  in  New-Hampshire,  was  attend- 
ed by  circumstances  of  the  most  shocking  barbarity. 
That  the  natives  had  been  cruelly  injured  by  Major  Wal- 
dron,  the  principal  citizen,  may  account  for  it,  if  not  ex- 
tenuate their  ferocity,  in  obtaining  revenge.  Having  de- 
termined upon  their  plan  of  attacK,  they  employed  more 
than  their  usual  art  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. So  civil  and  respectful  was  their  behaviour,  that 
they  oAen  obtained  permission  to  sleep  in  the  fortified 
houses  in  the  town. 

On  the  fatal  evening  they  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  sent  their  women  to  apply  for  lodgings  at  the 
houses  devoted  to  destruction ;  'they  were  not  only  admit- 
ted, but  were  shown  how  they  could  open  the  doors, 
ahovld  they  have  occasion  to  go  out  in  the  night.    When 
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all  was  quiet,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  a  signal  gireiL 
The  Indians  rushed  into  Mr.  Waldron's  house,  and  has- 
tened to  his  apartment  Awakened  by  the  noise,  he 
seized  his  sword,  and  drove  them  back ;  but  when  return* 
ing  for  his  other  arms,  he  was  stunned  with  a  hatchet,  and 
feU. 

They  then  dragged  him  into  the  hall,  seated  him  in 
an  elbow  chair,  upon  a  large  table,  and  insultingly  asked 
him,  '*  who  shall  judge  Indians  now  ?"  each  one,  with 
his  knife,  cut  gashes  across  liis  breast,  saying,  *'  I  cross 
out  my  account."  When  weakened  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  he  was  about  to  fall  from  the  table,  his  own  sword 
was  held  under  him,  which  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 

At  other  houses,  similar  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpe* 
trated.  In  the  whole  town  twenty-three  persons  were 
killed,  twenty- nine  carried  prisoners  to  Canada,  and  sold 
to  the  French. 

The  details  of  individual  sufferings  that  occurred  during 
this  war,  were  they  faithfully  recorded,  would  excite  the 
sympathies  of  the  most  unfeeling  bosom.  One  instance 
only  will  serve  to  confirm  the  remark. 

In  an  attack,  by  a  body  of  Indians,  upon  Haverhill, 
New-Hampshire,  in  the  winter  of  1697,  the  concluding 
year  of  the  war,  a  party  of  the  assailants,  burning  with 
savage  animosity,  approached  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dustan. 
Upon  the  first  alarm,  he  flew  from  a  neighbouring  field  to 
his  family,  with  the  hope  of  hurrying  them  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Seven  of  his  children  he  directed  to  flee,  while 
he  himself  went  to  assist  his  wife,  who  was  confined  in 
her  bed  with  an  infant  a  week  old ;  but  before  she  could 
leave  the  bed  the  savages  arrived. 

In  despair  of  rendering  her  assistance,  Mr.  Dustan  flew 
to  the  door,  mounted  his  horse,  and  determined  in  his  own 
mind  to  snatch  up  the  child  which  he  loved  best  He 
followed  in  pursuit  of  his  little  flock,  but,  on  coming  up 
with  them,  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  selection. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  meet  his  fate  with  them; 
to  defend  and  save  them  from  the  knife  of  the  pursuing; 
savages,  or  die  by  their  side. 

A  body  of  the  Indians  soon  came  up  with  them,  and, 
from  short  distances,  commenced  a  fire  upon  him  and  bit 
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little  company.  For  more  than  a  mile  he  continued  to 
retreaty  placing  himself  between  the  fire  of  the  Indians  and 
his  children,  and  returned  their  shots  with  great  spirit 
and  success.  At  length  he  saw  them  all  sa^ly  lodged 
from  their  bloody  pursuers,  in  a  distant  house. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  nobler  instance  of  fortitude  and 
courage,  inspired  by  afiection,  than  b  exhibited  in  this 
heroic  act  Let  us  e^er  cultivate  the  influence  of  those 
ties  of  kindred,  which  are  capable  of  giving  so  generous 
and  elevated  a  direction  to  our  actions. 

As  Mr.  Dustan  quitted  his  house,  a  party  of  Indians 
entered  it  Mrs.  Dustan  was  in  bed,  but  they  ordered  her 
to  rise  instantly,  and,  before  she  could  finish  dressing, 
obliged  her,  and  the  nurse,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
escape  with  the  infant,  to  quit  the  house,  which  they  plun- 
dered and  burnt 

In  these  distressing  circumstances,  Mrs.  Dustan  benin 
her  march,  with  other  captives,  in  the  wilderness.  The 
air  was  keen,  and  their  path  led  through  snow  and  deep 
mud,  and  their  savage  conductors  delighted  rather  in  theii 
affliction,  than  in  alleviating  their  distress. 

The  company  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when 
an  Indian,  thinking  the  infant  an  incumbrance,  took  it 
from  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  and  violently  terminated  its 
life.  Such  of  the  other  captives  as  became  weary  and  in- 
capable  of  proceeding,  the  Indians  killed  with  their  tomft* 
hawks.  Feeble  as  Mrs.  Dustan  was,  both  she  and  hcT 
nurse  sustained,  with  wonderful  energy,  the  fatigues  and 
misery  attending  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles* 

On  their  arriving  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
found  the  wigwam  of  the  savage  who  claimed  them,  to  be 
inhabited  by  twelve  Indians.  In  the  ensuing  April,  this 
fiunily  set  out,  with  their  captives,  for  an  Indian  settle- 
ment, still  more  remote.  The  captives  were  informed, 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  settlement,  they  must  submit 
to  be  stripped,  scourged,  and  run  the  gauntlet  between 
two  files  of  Indians.  This  information  carried  distress  to 
the  minds  of  the  captive  women,  and  led  them  promptly 
to  devise  some  means  of  escape. 

Early  in  themominff  of  the  81st  of  April,  Mrs.  Dustan 
MTiking  her  nrnise,  and  another  fellow  prisoner,  they  dis* 
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patched  ten  of  the  twelve  Indians,  while  they  were 
asleep ;  the  other  two  escaped.  The  women  then  com- 
menced their  difficult  and  dangerous  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  and  at  length  arrived  safe  at  Haverhill.  Sub- 
sequently they  visited  Boston,  and  received  from  the 
general  court  a  handsome  consideration  for  their  extraor- 
dinary sufferings  and  heroic  conduct 

In  1696,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  appointed  governor. 
He  was  particularly  instructed  to  clear  the  American 
seas  of  the  pirates  who  infested  them,  and  who,  it  was  sus- 
pected, had  even  received  encouragement  from  Governor 
Fletcher. 

The  government  declining  to  furnish  the  necessary  na- 
val force,  the  earl,  with  others,  engaged  in  a  private  un- 
dertaking against  them.  The  association  procured  a  ves- 
sel of  war ;  gave  the  command  of  it  to  a  Captain  Kidd, 
and  sent  him  to  cruise  against  the  pirates.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  at  sea,  when,  disregarding  his  instruc- 
tions, he  made  a  new  contract  with  his  crew,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  became  himself  a  daring,  atro- 
cious, and  successful  pirate.  Three  years  afterwards,  he 
returned,  burned  his  vessel,  and  appeared  publicly  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  England,  where 
he  was  tried,  and  executed. 

When  Governor  Bellamont  had  settled  the  afiairs  of 
that  government,  he  returned  to  New- York,  where  he 
died  in  1701,  greatly  lamented. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  recovered  from  the  war 
which  ended  in  1697,  before  they  were  a^ain  involved  in 
the  horrors  of  another  war  with  the  French,  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  which  continued  from  1702  to  March  31,  1713. 

In  February,  1704,  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  was 
surprised  in  the  night.  About  40  persons  were  kiUed,  and 
160  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were,  Mr.  WilliamSy 
the  minister,  and  his  family.  They  came  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Williams,  forced  open  the  doors,  and  entered  the  room 
where  Mr.  Williams  was  sleeping.'  Awakened  by  the  noise, 
he  seized  his  pistol,  and  snapped  it  at  the  first  Indian,  but 
it  missed  fire,  the  house  was  then  plundered,  and  two  of 
his  children  and  the  black  female  servant,  were  butchered 
before  his  eyes.    The  savages  at  length  suffisred  his  wili 
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and  himself,  with  five  children,  to  put  on  their  clothes, 
and  prepare  for  a  long  journey.  Every  house  but  the  one 
next  to  Mr.  Williams'  was  consumed. 

'*  One  house  still  remains,  as  a  painful  memento  to  pos- 
terity. The  front  door  was  hacked  and  hewn  with  hatch- 
ets, until  the  savages  had  cut  a  hole  through  it ;  through 
this  hole,  they  fired  into  the  house ;  this  door,  which  still 
bears  its  ancient  wounds,  and  the  hole,  (closed^  only  by  a 
board,  tacked  on  within,)  remains  now  as  the  savages  left 
it,  and  is  a  most  interesting  monument. 

•*  Through  the  windows  they  also  fired,  and  one  bullet 
killed  the  female  head  of  the  family,  sitting  up  in  bed, 
and  the  mark  of  that  bullet,  as  well  as  of  four  others,  is 
risible  in  the  room ;  in  one  of  the  holes  in  a  joist,  anoUier 
bullet  remains  to  this  day.  This  family  were  all  killed  or 
carried  into  captivity." 

The  second  day,  Mrs.  Williams  began  to  fail,  and  could 
go  no  farther.  Her  husband  requested  permission  to  re- 
main with  her ;  but  they  plunged  a  hatchet  into  her  head, 
and  compelled  him  to  proceed.  Before  the  termination 
of  their  journey,  twenty  more  shared  the  same  fate. 
Those  who  reached  Canada,  were  treated  with  humanity 
by  the  French. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr.  Williams,  and  fifty-seven 
others,  were  redeemed,  and  he  returned  to  Deerfield, 
where  he  continued  his  labours  in  the  ministry  twelve 
years,  and  died.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  an 
Indian  in  Canada,  where  she  lived  many  years.  She  came 
into  New-England  once  or  twice,  with  her  sannup  and 
children,  to  visit  her  friends,  and  at  her  death  left  a  nu- 
merous family. 

In  1707,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New-Hamp- 
shire, despatched  an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova-Scotia,  which  Was  in  possession  of  the. French* 
The  expedition  consisted  of  one  thousand  men ;  but  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  its  object 

General  Nicholson  visited  England,  and  proposed  an 
expedition  against  Canada.  In  June,  171 1,  Admiral  Wal- 
ker, with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  forty  trans- 
ports, arrived  at  Boston,  and  taking  on  board  two  addi- 
tional regiments,  he  sailed  from  Boston  tlie  last  of  Joly 
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At  the  same  time.  General  Nicholson  proceeded  from 
Albany,  at  the  head  (Tf  four  thousand  men,  from  Connec- 
ticut, New- York,  and  New-Jersey,  against  Canada. 

The  fleet  had  advanced  about  ten  leagues  up  the  river 
gt  Lawrence,  when  the  river  became  foggy.  Didcrent 
opinions  arose  concerning  what  course  to  take ;  the  Eng>- 
lish  pilots  recommended  one  course,  the  Americans  an- 
other. The  admiral,  like  all  other  English  officers, 
adopted  the  advice  of  his  own  pilots ;  and,  about  mid- 
night, nine  transports  were  driven  upon  the  rocks,  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  About  one  thousand  men  sunk  to  rise 
no  more. 

Not  a  single  American  was  lost.  The  admiral  returned 
to  Endand,  and,  on  the  15th  of  October,  his  ship  ble^r 
up,  and  four  hundred  seamen  perished.  The  New-Eng- 
land troops  returned  home,  and  when  Nicholson,  who  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Lake  George,  learned  the  fate  of  the 
fleet,  he  led  back  his  troops  to  Albany.  The  next  year, 
1713,  France  and  England  made  peace  at  Utrecht ;  this 
relieved  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  same 
year  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians. 

Such  was  the  destruction  of  lives  in  this  war,  that  the 
population  of  New-England  was  sensibly  decreasing. 
The  expenses  were  great,  which  obliged  them  to  issue 
bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  which  perplexed  the  go- 
vernment in  all  their  transactions. 

In  1716,  Samuel  Street,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  gover- 
nor. On  his  arrival  in  the  province,  he  found  the  people 
divided  into  parties ;  one  in  favour  of  a  public  bank,  which 
hadjust  been  established;  the  other  for  a  private  bank. 

He  joined  the  former ;  the  latter  became  hostile,  and, 
led  by  a  Mr.  Coo]^,  opposed  with  virulence  all  his  mea- 
sures. 

In  1716,  after  several  yearj^  of  profound  peace,  an  In- 
dian war  broke  out  in  South  Carolina.  All  the  tribes, 
from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear,  had  been  long  en^ged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  whites.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  April,  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  settlements 
around  Port  Royal.  Ninety  persons  were  massacred. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  by  embarking  on  board 
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it  Teasel  which  then  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  sailed  directly 
for  Charleston.  At  a  plantation  on  Goose  Creek,  seventy 
whites,  and  forty  faithful  negroes,  being  protected  by  a 
breast-work,  determined  to  maintain  their  post;  but  on 
the  first  attack,  their  courage  failed  them,  and  they  agreed 
to  surrender.  The  instant  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  all  were  barbarously  murdered. 

Governor  Craven,  from  North  Carolina,* at  the  head  of 
one  thousand  men,  marched  against  the  savages.  He  dis- 
covered several  small  parties,  who  fled  before  him.  At 
Saltcatchers,  he  found  them  all  assembled,  and  there  an 
obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  The  whites  were 
victorious,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  leave  the  province. 
Most  of  them  fled  to  Florida,  and  were  kindly  received 
by  the  Spaniards. 

^  In  1719,  at  a  general  review  of  the  militia  at  Charles- 
ton, occasioned  by  a  threatening  invasion  of  the  colony 
from  Florida,  the  officers  and  soldiers  bound  themselves  ^ 
by  a  solemn  compact,  to  support  each  other  in  resisting 
the  tyranny  of  the  proprietors ;  and  the  assembly,  which 
was  then  in  session,  requested  the  governcftr,  by  a  respect- 
ful address,  to  consent  to  administer  the  government  in 
the  king's  name.  He  refused,  and  by  proclamatidn  dis- 
solved the  assembly.  The  members  immediately  met, 
and  elected  Colonel  James  Moore  their  governor.  He 
was  a  bold  man,  and  exceedingly  well  qualifled  for  a  po- 
pular leader,  in  a  turbulent  season.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, and  administered  the  aflairs  of  the  colony. 

The  conduct  of  the  proprietors,  and  people,  was  brought 
before  his  majesty's  council.  After  a  full  hearing,  it  was 
decided,  that  both  colonies  should  be  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crown.  In  1719,  Hunter,  Governor  of  New- 
York,  quitted  the  province,  and  his  authority  devolved  on 
Peter  Schuyler.  The  next  year,  William  Burnet,  son  of 
the  celebrated  bishop,  was  appointed  governor.  Turning 
his  attention  towards  the  wilderness,  he  perceived  that 
the  French,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  the  Indian  trade, 
and  confine  the  English  to  the  sea  coast,  were  erecting 
fbrta,  from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  He  endea- 
Tonred  to  defeat  these  designs,  by  building  a  trading  house 
and  fort  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,    But  the  Frenck 
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applied  with  ffreat  activity  in  accomplishing  their  objeat; 
they  launch^  two  vessels  upon  the  lake,  and  erected  a 
fort  at  Niagara ;  they  had  previously  erected  Fort  Fronti- 
nac,  commanding  the  outlet 

The  peace  of  1713,  was  of  short  duration.  In  1722, 
the  eastern  Indians  began  to  be  hostile,  murdering  seve- 
ral persons,  and  burning  the  town  of  Brunswick.  In  1 723, 
Dover  was  surprbed,  and  several  persons  killed,  and  a 
number  carried  into  captivity ;  and  in  1724,  repeated  at- 
tacks were  made,  and  the  English  kept  in  a  continual 
alarm.  Numbers  were  killed.  The  English  in  their  turn 
made  an  attack  upon  Norridgeway ;  killed  Railed,  the  Je- 
suit, and  about  eighty-seven  Indians.  The  war  now  raged 
with  violence,  until  1726,  when  peace  was  restored.  This 
treaty  was  greatly  applauded,  and  under  it,  owing  to  the 
more  pacific  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  more  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  English,  the  colonies  experienced  unu- 
sual tranquillity  for  a  long  time. 

The  Settlement  of  Georgia^  in  June^  1732. 

Several  benevolent  gentlemen  in  England,  suggested  a 
plan  of  conveying  all  the  indigent  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain thither.  To  a  project  springing  from  motives  so  no- 
ble, the  people  and  the  government  extended  their  pa- 
tronage. In  November,  1732,  one  hundred  emigrants 
embarked  for  Georgia.  The  next  year,  five  hundred  per- 
sons arrived  at  that  place.  But  it  was  soon  discovered, 
that  these  people  had  become  poor  by  their  idleness,  and 
were  not  fitted  to  fill  the  groves  of  Georgia. 

The  trustees  therefore  offered  to  receive  such  as  had 
become  poor  by  unavoidable  misfortune,  and  grant  to  each 
one  who  should  repair  to  the  colony,  fifty  acres  of  land. 
This  ofifer  brought  more  than  four  hundred  persons  into 
Georgia. 

In  1738,  a  disturbance  was  created  among  the  negroes 
in  South  Carolina.  A  number  of  them  assembled  at 
Stono,  surprised  and  killed  two  white  men  who  had  the 
charge  of  a  ware-house,  from  which  they  took  ^ns  and 
ammunition.  They  then  chose  a  captain,  and  with  drums 
proceeded  southward,  burning  every  house,  and  killing 
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t\\  the  whites  that  fell  in  their  wavf  and  compelled  all  the 
negroes  to  join  them.  Gorcrnor  Bull,  who  was  returning 
from  the  southward,  accidently  met  them,  hastened  out  of 
the  way,  and  spread  the  alarm. 

The  news  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where  a  large  con- 
gregation were  attending  divine  service.  The  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  brought  their  arms  to  the  place  of 
worship,  and  marched  directly  in  quest  of  the  negroes. 
While  in  an  open  field,  they  were  dancing  with  frantic 
exultation  at  their  late  success,  they  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  the  whites ;  a  number  were  killed,  some  fled, 
and  the  remainder  taken.  They  who  had  been  compel- 
led to  ioin  them  were  pardoned ;  but  all  the  leaders  suf- 
fered death.     About  twenty  whites  were  murdered. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  colonies  were  involved.  Their  com- 
merce and  fisheries  suffered  great  injury  from  privateers 
fitted  out  at  Louisburg,  a  French  port  on  Cape  Breton. 
Its  situation  was  important.  Nearly  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars had  been  expended  on  its  fortification.  It  was  oC 
great  importance  that  the  colonies  should  destroy  or  take 
possession  of  this  strong  hgld,  although  it  was  consider- 
ed impossible.  Having  exacted  of  the  general  court  an 
oath  of  secrecy,  the  governor,  in  January,  1745,  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  project.  Many  heard  it  with  amaze- 
ment 

So  strong  was  the  place,  and  so  weak  were  the  colo- 
nies, that  the  thoughts  of  attacking  it  seemed  rash  and 
presumptuous.  The  secret  was  disclosed  by  an  honest 
member,  who  prayed  for  divine  blessing  on  the  attempt^ 
if  it  should  be  made.  The  people  were  instantly  struck 
with  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  place.  When  the 
decision  was  made  known,  a  petition,  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  merchants,  was  presented  to  the  general  court, 
praying  them  to  comply  with  the  governor's  ]>roposal8. 
The  subject  was  again  discussed,  and  the  vote  in  favour 
of  the  expedition  was  only  one  majority. 

The  question  was  now  decided,  and  all  who  were  be- 
fore averse  to  the  enterprise,  united  heartily  with  the.  sup- 
porters, to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  other  New- 
Sngland  colonies  agreed  to  furnish  assistance,  and  a  boil 
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wai  dedpatched  to  Commodore  Warren,  in  the  West  In* 
dies,  to  inrite  him  to  their  assistance.  In  two  months, 
an  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  were  enlisted, 
clothed,  yictualled,  and  equipped  for  service,  in  the  four 
New-England  colonies,  which  did  not  contain  four  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  despatch  boat  returned  from 
the  West  Indies,  with  information  that  Commodore  War- 
ren declined  furnishing  any  aid,  without  orders  from  Eng- 
land. This  intelligence  was  kept  a  secret  About  the 
19th  of  April,  the  troops,  together  with  those  from  Con- 
necticut and  New-Hampshire,  arrived  safely  at  Canso. 
Commodore  Warren  had.  but  just  despatched  his  answer, 
when  he  received  orders  to  repair  to  Boston,  with  such 
ships  as  he  could  spare,  and  concert  measures  with  Go- 
vernor Shirley,  for  his  majesty'sjservice  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. He  sailed  immediately,  but  learning  that  the  trans- 
ports had  sailed  for  Canso,  he  steered  directly  for  that 
place.     He  added  much  to  the  naval  strength. 

Several  vessels  of  war,  which  had  been  sent  to  cruise 
before  Louisburg,  had  captured  several  French  ships,  and 
prevented  any  intelligence  of  the  expedition  from  reach- 
ing them.  Those  vessels  were  daily  within  sight  of  the 
place,  but  were  supposed  to  be  privateers,  and  caused  no 
alarm.  The  appearance  of  the  fleet  on  the  30th  of  April, 
gave  the  French  the  first  intimation  of  their  danger.  The 
troops  immediately  landed,  and  the  next  day,  four  hun- 
dred marched  around  the  hills,  approached  within  a  mile 
of  the  grand  battery,  setting  fire  to  all  the  houses  and 
stores  on  the  way.  Many  of  these  contained  tar  and 
pitch,  which  produced  a  thick  smoke,  that  completely  en- 
veloped the  invaders.  .  The  fears  of  the  Frencn  were  in- 
creased by  their  uncertainty.  They  imagined  all  the  ar- 
my was  coming  upon  them,  and  throwing  their  powder 
into  a  weH,  destroyed  the  battery,  which  the  English  took 
without  loss. 

This  was  uncommon  good  fortune ;  but  the  most  diffi- 
cult labour  of  the  siege  remained  to  be  performed.  The 
cannon  were  to  be  drawn  nearly  two  miles,  over  a  deep 
morass,  in  plain  view,  and  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy  t 
f  rincipal  fortification.    For  fourteen  nighta,  the  trooper 
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with  straps  orer  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to  their 
knees  in  mud,  were  employed  in  the  service.  By  tha 
20th  of  May,  they  had  erected  ^ve  batteries,  one  of 
which  mounted  £re  forty-two  pounders,  and  did  great 
execution. 

Meanwhile,  the  fleet  cruised  in  the  harbour,  and  was 
equally  successful.  It  captured  a  French  ship  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  loaded  with  stores  for  the  garrison,  to  whom 
the  loss  was  distressing.  English  ships  of  war  were 
continually  arriving,  and  added  such  strength  to  the  fleet, 
that  a  combined  attack  upon  the  town  was  resolved  upon. 
The  enemy,  discovering  this  design,  deemed  it  unwise  to 
run  the  hazard  of  an  assault.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the 
French  commander  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilitiet, 
and  on  the  17th  capitulated. 

Intelligence  of  tfiis  event  spread  like  lightning  through 
the  country.  The  French  flag  was  still  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  liouisburg,  which  decoyed  several  India  ships, 
supposed  to  be  worth  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Well  might  the  citizens  of  New-England  be  elated  with 
these  glad  tidings.  Without  even  a  suggestion  from  the 
mother  country,  their  commerce  and  fisheries  were  now 
secure. 

France,  fired  with  resentment  at  her  loss,  made  extra- 
ordinary exertions  to  retrieve  it,  and  to  inflict  chastise- 
ment on  New-England.  The  next  summer,  she  des- 
patched to  the  American  coast  a  powerful  fleet,  carrying 
a  large  number  of  soldiers.  The  news  of  its  approach 
spread  terror  throughout  New- England.  But  an*  uncom- 
mon succession  of  disasters,  whicn  the  pious  of  that  time 
attributed  to  the  special  interposition  of  F^ovidence,  de- 
prived it  of  all  p6wer  to  inflict  injury.  After  remaining 
a  short  time  on  the  coast,  it  returned  to  France ;  having 
lost  two  admirals,  both  of  whom,  it  was  supposed,  put  an 
end  to  their  lives  through  chagrin ;  having  also,  by  tem- 
pest, been  reduced  to  one  half  its  force,  and  eflected  no- 
thing. 

In  1748,  peace  was  concluded ;  each  party  restored  all 
its  prisoners  and  conquests ;  a  striking,  but  not  uncom- 
mon illustration  of  the  folly  of  war.  Louisburg,  tho^h 
conquered  by  the  colonies,  was  exchanged  by  Graat  Bii- 
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tain  for  territories  which  she  liad  lost  in  Europe.    New 
England  murmured  at  this  injustice,  but  what  avail  the 
murmurs  of  the  weak  ? 

In  1750,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  hats  out  of  the  plantations  of  America,  and  to  restrain 
the  number  of  apprentices  taken  by  hat  makers ;  also, 
an  act  providing  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  erection  of  any  mill  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or 
any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Firenck  and  Indian  War,  which  commenced  in  1750,  and 
continued  to  1763. 

The  war  which  ended  in  1748,  for  a  short  period,  gave 
peace  to  America,  and  the  population  in  the  thirteen  co- 
lonies, amounted  to  one  million  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Scarcely  had  the  colonies  time  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  peace,  before  their  prospect  was  clouded,  and  the  sound 
of  war  filled  the  land  with  general  anxiety  and  distress. 
In  1756,  the  18th  of  May,  Great  Britain  declared  war 
against  France. 

The  general  cause  leading  to  this  war,  commonly  call- 
ed the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  the  encroachment  of 
the  French  upon  Nova-Scotia,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
About  this  time,  a  company  of  English  traders  established 
trading  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  French  seized  some  of  the  traders,  and  conveyed 
them  prisoners  to  Canada.  A  tribe  of  Indians  in  Ohio, 
among  whom  the  English  had  been  trading,  resented  the 
seizure,  and  by  way  of  retaliation,  took  several  French 
traders,  and  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania.  The  Ohio  com- 
pany complained  to  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Virginia,  who 
laid  the  subject  before  the  assembly,  which  ordered  a 
messenger  to  be  despatched  to  the  French  commander  in 
Ohio,  and  require  him  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
^   Our  beloved  Washington  4iappening  to  bear  of  it*  in* 
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sfmtly  waited  on  his  excellency,  and  offered  his  serrieeg , 
but  ^ot  without  Wing  terribly  afraid  lest  his  want  of  a 
beard  should  go  against  him.  However,  the  governor 
wms  so  charmed  with  his  modesty  and  manly  air,  that  he 
never  asked  him  a  syllable  about  his  age,  but  after  thanking 
him  for  *^  a  noble  yauth^^^  and  insisting  on  his  taking  a 
glass  of  wine  with  him,  slipped  a  commission  into  hi« 
hand.  The  next  day,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter 
and  a  couple  of  servants,  he  set  out  oti  his  expedition, 
which  was,  from  start  to  pole,  as  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous as  any  thing  Hercules  himself  could  have  wished. 
Soaking  rains,  chilling  blasts,  roaring  floods,  pathless 
woods,  and  mountains  clad  in  snows,  opposed  his  course* 
but  opposed  in  vain.  The  glorious  ambition  to  serve  his 
country  imparted  an  animation  to  his  nerves,  which  ren- 
dered him  superior  to  all  difficulties. 

Returning  homewards,  he  was  waylaid  and  shot  at  by 
a  French  Indian, .  and  though  the  copper  coloured  ruffian 
was  not  15  steps  distant  when  he  fired  at  him,  yet  not 
even  so  much  as  the  smell  of  lead  passed  on  the  clothes 
of  our  young  hero.  On  his  return  to  Virginia,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  executed  his  negotiations,  both  with 
the  French  and  Indians,  with  such  fidelity  and  judgments 
that  he  received  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  governor  and 
council  for  the  very  important  services  he  had  done  his 
country. 

He  was  now  (in  the  20th  year  of  his  age)  appointed 
major  and  adjutant-general  of  the  Virginia  forces.  Soon 
after  this,  the  Indians  continuing  the  encroachments,  or- 
ders were  given  by  the  English  government,  for  the  colo- 
nies to  arm  and  unite  in  one  confederacy.  Virginia  took 
the  lead,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  four  hundred  men,  at 
the  head  of  which  she  placed  her  darling  Washington. 

With  this  handful  of  brave  fellows.  Col.  Washington, 
not  yet  23  years  of  age,  boldly  pushed  out  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  there  for  a  considerable  time,  Hannibal-like, 
maintained  the  war  against  three  times^  the  number  of 
French  and  Indians.  At  the  Red-Stones  he  came  up  with 
a  strong  party  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  engaged  and  effieo- 
tually  defeated,  after  having  killed  and  taken  thirty-ona 
men.     From  his  prisonars  ha  obtainad  uadoubtad  iutalli- 
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gence,  that  the  French  forces  on  the  Ohio  consisted  of 
upwards  of  a  thousand  regulars,  and  many-hundreds  of 
Indians* 

But  nqtwithstanding^his  disheartening  advice,  he  still 
pressed  on  undauntedly  against  the  enemy,  and  at  a  place 
called  Little  Meadows,  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort 
Necessity.  Here  he  waited,  hourly  and  anxiously  look- 
ing for  succours  from  New- York  and  Pennsylvania ;  but 
he  looked  in  vain — nobody  came  to  his  assistance.  Not 
lon^  after  this  his  small  force,  now  reduced  to  three  hun- 
dred men,  were  attacked  by  an  army  of  1100  French  and 
Indians.  Never  did  the  true  Virginian  valour  shine  more 
gloriously  than  on  this  trying  occasion. 

To  see  three  hundred  young  fellows— commanded  by 
a  smooth-faced  boy — all  unaccustomed  to  the  terrors  of 
war — far  from  home,  and  from  all  hopes  of  help — shut 
up  in  a  dreary  wilderness,  and  surrounded  by  four  times 
their  number  of  savage  foes,  and  yet,  without  sign  of  fear, 
without  thought  of  surrender,  preparing  for  mortal  com- 
bat Oh  !  it  was  a  noble  sight ! — Scarcely  since  the  days 
of  Leonidas,  and  his  three  hundred  deathless  Spartans, 
had  the  sun  beheld  its  equal.  With  hideous  whoops  and 
yells  the  enemy  came  on  like  a  host  of  tigers.  The 
woods,  and  rocks,  and  tall  tree  tops,  (as  the  Indians,  climb- 
ing to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  poured  down  their  bullets  into 
the  fort,)  were  in  one  continued  blaze  and  crash  of  fire- 
arms. 

Nor  were  our  young  warriors  idle,  but,  animated  by 
their  gallant  chief,  plied  their  rifles  with  such  spirit,  that 
their  little  fort  resembled  a  volcano  in  full  blast,  roaring 
and  discharging  thick  sheets  of  liquid  fire,  and  of  leaden 
deaths  among  their  foes.  For  three  glorious  hours.  Sala- 
mander like,  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame,  they  sustained 
the  attack  of  the  enemy's  whole  force,  and  laid  two  hun- 
dred of  them  dead  on  the  spot.  Discouraged  by 'such 
desperate  resistance,  the  French  general,  the  Count  de 
VilUers,  sent  in  a-fla^  to  Washin^on,  extolling  his  gallan- 
try to  the  skies,  and  oflfering  him  the  most  honourable 
terms.  It  was  stipulated  that  Ck)l.  Washington,  and  his 
kttla  band  of  heroes,  should  march  away  with  all  the  bo- 
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Hours  of  war»  and  carry  with  them  their  military  fttorei 
and  baggage. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  against  the  Ohio  company, 
soon  reached  England.  The  English  were  convinced, 
that  their  claims  to  the  country  through  which  that  river 
flows  must  be  relinquished,  or  maintained  by  the  sword. 
They  soon  chose  the  latter,  and  early  in  the  spring  of 
1755,  they  despatched  General  Braddock  with  a  respecta« 
ble  force  to  America,  to  expel  the  French,  and  keep  pos- 
session of  the  territory. 

In  April,  Braddock  met  the  governors  of  several  pro- 
vinces to  confer  upon  the  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Three  expeditions  were  resolved  upon ;  one  against  Du 
Quesne,  to  be  commanded  by  General  Braddock;  one 
against  forts  Niagara  and  Frontinac,  to  be  commanded  by 
Governor  Shirley,  and  one  against  Crown  Point,  by  Ge- 
neral Johnson.  This  last  expedition  was  to  be  executed 
by  troops  raised  in  New-England  and  New- York. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  Washington,  while  busied  in  the 
highest  military  operations,  was  summoned  to  attend 
Gen.  Braddock,  who,  in  the  month  of  February,  arrived 
at  Alexandria  with  two  thousand  British  troops.  The 
assembly  of  Virginia  appointed  eight  hundred  provincials 
to  join  him.  The  object  of  this  army  was  to  march 
through  the  country  by  the  way  of  Will's  Creek,  to  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  (now  Pittsburgh,  or  Fort  Pitt)  As  no  person 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  frontier  country  as  Wash- 
ington, and  none  stood  so  high  in  military  fame,  it  was 
thought  he  would  be  infinitely  serviceable  to  General 
Braddock. 

At  the  request  of  the  governor  and  council,  he  cheer- 
fully quitted  his  own  command,  to  act  as  volunteer  aid-de- 
camp to  that  very  imprudent  and  unfortunate  general. 
The  army,  nearly  three  thousand  strong,  marched  from 
Alexandria,  and  proceeded  unmolested  within  a  few  miles 
of  Fort  Pitt.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  they . 
expected  to  arrive,  the  provincial  scouts  discovered  a 
large  party  of  French  and  Indians  lying  in  ambush. 
Washington,  with  his  usual  modesty,  observed  to  GeSr 
Braddock  what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  now  to  deal  with. 
An  enemy  who  would  not,  \\ke  the  Europeans,  comt  finr- 
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ward  to  a  fair  contest  in  the  field,  but,  concealed  behind, 
rocks  and  trees,  carry  on  a  deadly  warfare  with  their  rifles. 
He  concluded  with  begging  that  Gen.  Braddock  would 
grant  him  the  honour  to  let  him  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Virginia  riflemen,  and  light  them  in  their  own  way. 
And  it  was  g'enerally  thought  that  our  young  hero,  and  his 
eight  hundred  hearts  of  hickory,  would  very  easily  hare 
beaten  them  too,  for  they  were  not  superior  to  the  force, 
which  (with  only  three  hundred)  he  had  handled  so  roughly 
a  twelve  month  before. 

But  Gen.  Braddock,  who  had  all  along  treated  the  Ame- 
rican officers  and  soldiers  with  infinite  contempt,  instead 
of  following  this  truly  salutary  advice,  swelled  and  red- 
dened with  most  unmanly  rage.  "  High  times,  by  G-d,'* 
he  exclaimed,  strutting  to  and  fro,  with  arms  a-kimbo, 
"  High  limes !  wlien  a  young  buckskin  can  teach  a  British 
general  how  to  fight!"  Washington  withdrew,  biting 
his  lips  with  grief  and  indignation,  to  think  what  numbers 
of  brave  fellows  would  draw  short  breath  that  day, 
through  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  one  epauletted  fool. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  form,  and  advance  in  columns^ 
through  the  woods ! ! — In  a  little  time,  the  ruin  which 
Washington  had  predicted  ensued.  This  poor  devoted 
army,  pushed  on  by  their  mad-capr  general,  fell  into  the 
fatal  snare  which  was  laid  for  them.  All  at  once  a  thou- 
sand rifles  began  the  work  of  death.  The  ground  was 
instantly  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  British  troops,  thus  slaughtered  by  hundreds,  and 
by  an  enemy  whom  they  coidd  not  see,  were  thrown  irre- 
coverably into  panic  apd  confusion,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
their  haughty  general,  with  1200  of  his  brave  but  unfor- 
tunate countrymen,  bit  the  ground.  Poor  Braddock 
closed  the  tragedy  with  great  decency.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  Washington 
had  liim  placed  in  a  cart  ready  for  retreat.  Close  on  the 
left,  \i6here  the  weight  of  the  French  and  Indian  fire  prin- 
cipally fell,  Washington,  and  his  Virginia  riflemen,  dress- 
ed in  blue,  sustained  the  shock.  At  every  discharge  of 
their  rifles,  the  wounded  general  cried  out,  "  O  my  brave 
Virginia  blues !  Would  to  God  I  could  live  to  reward 
you   for  such    gallantry."      But  he  died.      Washington 
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buried  him  in  the  road,  and,  to  save  him  from  discoverjr, 
and  the  scalping  knife,  ordered  the  wagons,  on  their  re* 
treaty  to  drive  over  his  grave  ! — O,  God !  what  is  man? 
Even  a  thing  of  nought ! 

Amidst  all  this  fearful  consternation  and  carnage* 
amidst  all  the  uproars  and  horrors  of  a  rout,  rendered 
still  more  dreadful  by  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the 
screams  of  the  wounded,  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the 
women,  and  the  yells  of  the  furious  assaulting  sayaffet* 
Washington,  calm  and  self-collected,  rallied  his-  faitnM 
riflemen,  led  them  on  to  the  charge,  killed  numbers  of 
the  enemy  who  were  rushing  on  with  tomahawks,  check- 
'ed  their  pursuit,  and  brought  off  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  British  army. 

With  respect  to  our  beloved  Washington,  we  cannot 
but  mention  here  two  very  extraordinary  speeches  that 
were  uttered  about  him  at  this  time,  and  which,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  look  a  good  deal  like  prophecies.  A 
famous  Indian  warrior,  who  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock,  was  often  heard  to  swear,  that  Washington  was  not 
bom  to  be  killed  by  a  bullet ;  "  for,"  continued  he,  •*  I 
had  seventeen  fair  fires  at  him  with  my  rifle,  and,  after  silt 
I  could  not  bring  him  to  the  ground."  And,  indeed,  who* 
ever  considers  that  a  good  rifle,  levelled  by  a  proper 
marksman,  hardly  ever  misses  its  aim,  will  readily  enouffh 
conclude,  with  this  unlettered  savage,  that  some  invisible 
hand  must  have  turned  aside  his  bullets. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  in  a  sermon  occasioned  by  Gen. 
Braddock's  defeat,  has  these  remarkable  works — "  I  beg 
leave  to  point  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  heroic 
youth.  Colonel  George  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but 
hope  providence  has  preserved  for  9ome  great  service  to 
this  country." 

Governor  Shirley  proceeded  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  On- 
tario. His  army  was  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
the  rainy  season  approaching,  he  abandoned  the  expedi* 
tion,  and  retwmed  to  Albany.  The  army  under  Gen* 
Johnson  arrived  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  ibm 
latter  part  of  August,  when  he  received  information  diet 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Baron  Mee- 

10 
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IcAU,  were  marching  against  Fort  Edward*  Accordtngtyi 
Colonel  Williams  was  detached  to  intercept  him. 

Colonel  WilUams'  party,  which  left  the  camp  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  SepL  8tli,  1756t 
▼cry  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Baron  Dieskau ; 
the  two  armies  met  in  the  road,  front  to  front ;  the  Indians 
of  Dieskau's  army  were  in  ambuscade,  upon  both  declivi- 
tim  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  it  was  a  complete  surprise, 
for  Col.  Williams  had  unhappily  neglected  to  place  any 
scouts  upon  his  wings.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  a 
deadly  fire  was  poured  hi  upon  both  flanks. 

Col.  Williams,  endeavouring  to  lead  his  men  against 
the  unseen  enemy,  was  instantly  shot  through  the  head, 
and  he  and  hundreds  of  his  party,  including  old  Ilendrick, 
the  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  and  forty  Indians,  were  slain. 
The  remainder  of  the  party,  under  the  command  of  CoL 
Whiting,  retreated  into  the  camp.  They  came  running 
in,  in  we  utmost  confusion  and  consternation,  and  per- 
haps owed  their  safety,  in  a  great  measure,  to  another 
party,  which,  when  the  firing  was  heard,  and  perceived 
to  be  growing  louder  and  nearer,  was  sent  out  to  succour 
them. 

Nor  did  this  battle  terminate  the  fighting  of  this  bloody 
day.  The  remains  of  Dicskau*s  army  retreated  about 
four  miles,  to  the  ground  where  Colonel  Williams  had 
been  defeated  in  the  morning — the  rear  of  the  army  were 
there  sitting  upon  the  ground,  had  opened  their  knapsackif, 
and  were  refreshing  themselves,  when  Captain  M^Ginnies, 
who  with  two  hundred  men,  had  been  despatched  from 
Fort  Edward  to  succour  the  main  body,  came  up  with  this 
portion  of  the  French  army,  thus  sitting  in  security,  and 
attacked  and  totally  defeated  them,  although  he  was  him- 
self mortally  wounded.  Thus  were  three  battles  fought 
in  one  day,  and  almost  upon  the  same  ground. 

The  neighboiu*ing  mountain,  in  which  the  French  so 
suddenly  made  their  appearance,  is  to  this  day,  called 
French  mountain ;  and  this  name,  with  the  tradition  of 
the  fuel,  will  be  sent  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  I  was 
shewn  a  rock  by  ihc*  road,  at  wliich  a  considrrable  slaugh- 
ter took  place.     It  v/as  on  tlie  rast  side  of  the  road,  near 
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where  Colonel  WiUiams  fell,  and  I  am  informed,  is  to  this 
day,  called  Williams'  Rock. 

Just  by  the  present  road,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  bat- 
tle grounds,  is  a  circular  pond,  shaped  exactly  like  a  bowl; 
it  may  be  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  was,  when  I 
•aw  it,  full  of  water,  and  covered  with  the  pond  lily.  Alas ! 
this  pond;  now  so  peaceful,  was  the  common  sepulchre  of 
the  brave ;  the  dead  bodies  of  most  of  those  who  were 
•lain  on  this  eventful  day,  were  thrown,  in  undistinguished 
confusion,  into  this  pond;  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
It  has  been  called  the  Blood v  Pond ;  and  there  is  not  a 
child  in  this  region  but  will  point  you  to  the  French 
Mountain  and  the  Bloody  Pond.  I  stood  with  dread  upon 
Its  blink,  and  threw  a  stone  into  the  unconscious  waters. 
After  these  events,  a  regular  fort  was  constructed  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  called  fort  William  Henry. 

Early  in  the  spring,  1756,  the  enemy,  invited  by  die 
mccesB  of  the  preceding  year,  made  another  irruption 
Into  the  inhabited  country,  and  did  great  mischief.  The 
number  of  troops  on  the  regular  establishment,  was  totally 
insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  The  Indians, 
divided  into  small  parties,  concealed  themselves  with  so 
much  dexterity,  as  seldom  to  be  perceived  until  the  blow 
was  struck.  These  murders  were  frequently  committed 
In  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  forts,  and  the  detachments 
which  were  employed  in  scouring  the  country  were  gene- 
rally eluded,  or  attacked  to  advantage.  In  one  of  Uiese 
skinnishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  stockade,  the  Ame- 
ricans was  totally  routed,  and  Captain  Mercer  killed. 

The  smaller  forts  were  frequently  assaulted  and  attack- 
ed. The  people  either  abandoned  the  country,  or  at- 
tempted to  secure  themselves  in  small  stockades,  where 
they  were  in  great  distress  for  provisions,  arms,  and  am- 
munition. I^rd  Loudon  arrived  in  America,  in  July, 
1766,  as  commander-in-chief.  He  was  clothed  with  the 
highest  civil  authority,  having  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  colony.  A  complimentary  address  from  the  regi- 
meot,  stating  Aeir  pleasure  at  his  arrival  and  appoint- 
ment, and  the  readiness  with  which  diey  would  execute 
14*  iBomnuinds,  was  presented  to  him ;  also  a  statement  of 
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the  distress  of  the  colony,  and  a  particular  description  of 
the  situation  of  the  military  points. 

An  army  was  raised,  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
which  was  better  prepared  for  the  field  than  any  army 
that  had  been  assembled  in  America.  But  the  change  of 
commanders  delayed  the  operations  of  the  English  army. 
The  French  were  active,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  Gene- 
ral Abercrombie  received  intelligence  that  they  meditated 
an  attack  upon  Oswego,  a  post  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Gen.  Webb  was  ordered  to  prepare  to  march  with  a  regir 
ment  to  support  the  defence  of  that  place,  but  was  de« 
tained  until  tne  12th  of  August.  Before  he  had  proceeded 
fiir,  he  learned  it  was  too  late. 

By  the  loss  of  Oswego,  all  tlie  western  country  was  laid 
open  to  their  ravages.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the 
frontier  posts  would  be  swept  away,  one  after  another, 
and  that  all  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  an 
early  attack  on  the  enemy,  would  be  lost  with  them.  Be- 
sides, the  enemy  would  have  another  year  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  their  posts,  and  to  render  the  reduction  of 
them  much  more  hazardous  and  difficult 

The  colonies  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  Lord  Loudon 
sailed  from  New-York  for  Halifax,  with  six  thousand  land 
forces,  and  tliere  made  a  junction  with  Holbourn  and 
Hopson.  Here  was  now  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  exclusive  of  officers,  aided  by  a  powerful  fleet ;  but. 
they  were  so  dilatory  in  their  measures,  that  before'  ihey 
were  ready  to  sail,  tlie  Brest  fleet,  with  seventeen  sail  of 
the  line,  besides  frigates  and  transports,  arrived  at  Louis- 
burg.  The  garrison  was  so  reinforced  as  to  amount  ta% 
nine  thousand  men.  On  the  reception  of  this  intelh'gence, 
it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  proceed,  and  the  expeditioa. 
was  given  up. 

Had  the  Earl  of  Loudon  been  a  man  of  enterprise- 
had  he  wished  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, or  to  have  rendered  himself  popular  in  the  colonies, 
he  might  have. conducted  this  powerful  army  to  Ticond^- 
roga,  and  carried  all  before  him  in  tbat  quarter.  At  leasts, 
he  might  have  sent  on  large  detachments  for  the  defence- 
of  the  frontiers.  With  his  Prussian  majesty,  an  AmhersK 
or  a  Wolfe,  these  would  have  been  but  natural  and  cow 
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?Aoii  achievements.  But  )ie  returned  leisurely  to  New- 
York^  and  effected  nothing. 

The  British  ffenerals  in  America  did  more,  in  two  years^ 
by  the  pusillanimity,  weakness,  and  inconsistency  of  their 
councils,  to  injure  the  colonies,  than  the  French  could 
have  done  with  all  their  force.  The  provincials  would* 
probably,  have  advanced  to  Crown  Point  the  last  year, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  south  of  Lake 
Champlain.  They  would  undoubtedly  have  kept  their 
own  posts,  and  prevented  the  evils  which  followed.  The 
British  generals  and  officers  not  only  lost  Oswego,  but 
they  destroyed  the  fortifications  at  the  great  canning 
place,  and  Mled  Wood  Creek  with  logs  and  tree».  Thejr 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  colonies  and  Uaie 
Fire  Nations,  the  only  body  of  Indians  which  preserved 
Ihe  aj^earance  of  friendship  to  them.  They  abandoned 
(heir  whole  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Nothji^ 
coidd  be  done  to  prevent  their  collecting  the  Indians* 
from  all  quarters,  to  act  against  the  colonies. 

Monsieur  Montcalm  did  not  neglect  to  improve  the  ad-t 
vantages  he  had  gained,  and  which  the  conduct  of  the 
British  generals  afforded  him.  Finding  that  the  txoopa 
were  drawn  off  io  Halifax,  he  at  once  determined  on  the 
siege  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  the  destruction  of  tba 
vessels,  boats,  and  batteaux,  at  the  south  landing  of  l4ake 
George.  Bodies  of  Indians,  with  hi»  whole  force,  were 
collected  for  this  purpose. 

Colonel  Monroe,  who  commanded  at  Fort  William  Hen- 
ly,  having  intelligence  Uiat  an  advanced  party  of  the  ene- 
my lay  at  Tieonderoga,  detached  Colonel  Parker,  wiUi 
four  hundred  men,  to  surprise  them.  Having  landed  at 
nl^t,  not  far  distant  from  the  enemy,  he  sent  three  boata 
to  reconnoitre,  directing  Uiem  where  to  meet  him  in  a 
general  rendezvous.  The  enemy,  waylaying  and  inter- 
cepting the  boats,  obtained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Uie 
eoloners  designs,  and  concerted  measures  to  decoy  him 
into  their  hands.  They  laid  an  ambush  behind  the  point 
where  they  knew  he  designed  to  land  ;  and  having  been 
reinforced  to  nearly  double  his  numbers,  they  sent  three 
boata  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous. 
The  colonel,  mistaking  them  for  his  own  boats,  eagerly 

10* 
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put  to  shore,  and  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy* 
They  attacked  him  on  all  sides  with  such  incessant  vio«^ 
lence,  that  seventy  privates  and  two  officers  only  made 
their  escape. 

Elated  with  this  success,  Monsieur  Montcalm  hastened 
to  the  siege  of  Fort  William  Henry.  Having  drawn  to- 
gether all  his  forces  from  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and 
the  adjacent  posts,  with  a  greater  number  of  Indians  than 
the  French  had  ever  employed  on  any  other  occasion,  he 
passed  the  lake;  and  regularly  invested  the  fort  The 
whole  army  consisted  of  nearly  eight  thousand  men.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  about  three  thousand,  and  the  forti* 
fications  were  said  to  be  good.  At  Fort  Edward,  scarcely 
fourteen  miles  distant,  lay  General  Webb,  with  four  thou- 
sand troops.  The  regular  troops  at  the  two  posts,  were 
probably  more  than  equal  to  the  regular  force  of  the 
enemy. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  their  army  consisted  of 
Canadians  and  Indians.  Yet,  iii  about  six  days,  was  this 
important  post  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
All  the  vessels,  boats,  and  batteaux,  which,  at  so  much 
expense  and  labour,  had  been  for  two  years  preparing, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Though  Greneral  Webb 
had  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet  he 
never  sent  to  alarm  the  country,  and  brin?  on  the  militia* 
He  never  reinforced  the  garrison,  nor  made  a  sin^e  mo- 
tion for  its  relief.  So  far  was  he  from  this,  that  lie  sent 
a  letter  to  Colonel  Monroe,  who  commanded  the  fort,  ad- 
vising him  to  give  it  up  to  the  enemy. 

Montcalm  intercepted  the  letter,  and  sent  it  into  the 
fort  to  the  colonel.  He  had  acted  the  part  of  a  soldiert 
and  made  a  brave  defence ;  but,  having  burst  a  number  of 
his  cannon,  expended  a  considerable  part  of  his  ammuni* 
tion,  and,  perceiving  that  he  was  to  have  no  relief  from 
General  Webb,  he  capitulated  on  terms  honourable  for 
himself  and  the  garrison.  It  was,  to  march  out  with 
arms,  baggage,  and  one  piece  of  cannon,  in  honour  to 
Colonel  Monroe,  for  the  brave  defence  he  had  made.  The 
troops  were  not  to  serve  against  the  most  Christian  kinff 
under  eighteen  months,  unless  exchanged  for  an  equu 
number  of  French  prisoners* 
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The  French  and  Indians  paid  no  regard  to  the  articlei 
of  capitulation,  but,  falling  on  the  English,  stripped  them 
of  their  baggage  and  few  remaining  effects ;  and  the  In- 
dians in  the  English  service  were  dragged  from  the 
ranks,  tomahaHrked  and  scalped.  Men  and  women  had 
their  throats  cut,  their  bodies  ripped  open,  and  their 
bowels,  with  insult,  thrown  in  their  faces.  Infants  and 
children  were  barbarously  taken  by  the  heels,  and  their 
brains  dashed  out  against  stones  and  trees.  The  Indians 
pursued  the  English  nearly  half  the  way  to  Fort  Edward, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  them  arrived  in  a  most  for- 
lorn  condition.  It  seems  astonishing,  that  between  two 
and  three  thousand  troops,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
should,  contrary  to  the  most  express  stipulations,  suffer 
these  intolerable  insults. 

When  it  was  too  late.  General  Webb  alarmed  the  conn* 
try,  and  put  the  colonies  to  great*  expense  in  sending  OB 
large  detachments  of  the  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  frontier.  The  sudden  capture  of  the  fort,  the 
massacre  made  by  the  enemy's  Indians,  and  suspicions  of 
General  Webb's  treachery,  and  an  apprehension  that  G^ 
neral  Montcalm  would  force  his  way  to  Albany,  put  the 
country  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  consternation. 
People  were  never  more  farmed  during  fhe  war.  At  the 
•ame  time,  there  was  never  a  more  general  and  manly 
exertion. 

Connecticut  detached,  and  sent  on,  in  a  few  days,  about 
five  thousand  men.  She  had  raised  and  sent  into  the 
field,  fourteen  hundred  before;  which  was  more  than  her 
proportion.  Large  reinforcements  were  marched  on  to 
Albany,  and  Fort  Edward,  from  New-York, -and  the  other 
oolonies.  General  Webb,  notwithstanding  the  ^eat  num* 
bers  of  men  with  which  he  was  reinforced,  did  not  make 
any  effectual  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  sei- 
Uements.  No  sooner  was  one  expedition  finished  by  the 
enemy,  than  another  was  underUiken.  Soon  aAer  the 
reduction  of  Fort  William  Henry,  the  enemy,  with  fire 
and  sword,  laid  waste  the  fine  settlements  at  the  German 
Flats,  and  on  the  Mohawk  River. 

On  the  American  station  there  were  nearly  twenty  thou- 
■and  regular  troops,  and  a  large  number  of  provincials  in 
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service ;  and  yet  one  fortress  and  settlement  after  anotfaet 
were  swept  away,  and  every  where  the  enemy  rioted 
and  triumphed  with  impunity.  The  army  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign  in  inactivity.  The  proyincials, 
as  the  season  for  winter  quarters  approached,  returned  to 
their  respective  colonies.  The  regular  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  Albany  and  Fort  Edward.  Thus  ended  the  in- 
glorious campaign  of  1757. 

By  this  time,  under  the  repeated  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained,  the  colonies  had  very  much  lost  their  confidence 
in  the  British  commanders  in  America.  They,  for  two 
years,  had  witnessed  their  dilatory  measures,  their  incon« 
sistency,  want  of  foresight,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
had  such  bitter  experience  of  the  consequences,  that 
they  considered  them  as  utterly  disqualified  for  the  im* 
portant  command  which  they  held.  To  their  incapacity 
and  pusillanimity,  wholly  did  they  impute  the  loss  of  Os* 
wego,  Fort  William  Henry,  and  their  other  losses  on  tho 
frontiers. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  reinforcements  which  France 
had  sent  to  Canada,  they,  every  campaign,  had  a  foree 
much  superior  to  the  enemy.  Had  they  been  men  of 
military  genius,  skill,  and  enterprise,  instead  of  the  losses 
they  sustained,  they  might  have  led  on  their  troops  to 
conquest  and  gtorv.  Had  the  colonies  been  left  to  thenv 
selves,  they  would  probably  have  done  better. 

The  first  year  of  the  war,  when  left  to  themselT«s» 
their  achievements  were  honourable  and  useful  to  the  na- 
tion ;  but  now  they  had  sustained  two  years  of  great  ex- 
pense, which  had  been  worse  than  lost  Indeed,  such 
were  the  nnnistry,  and  the  men  whom  they  employed* 
that  misfortune  and  disaster  attended  them  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.*  A  British  hbtorian  ob- 
serves, with  respect  to  this  third  campaign  in  Ameriee« 
'*  That  it  ended  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  those  who  then 
commanded  the  armies,  and  directed  the  counsels  of 
Great  Britain." 

By  this  time,  the  disputes  relative  to  the  Ohio,  Crown 

*  There  wm  one  exccpfion :  Admiral  Wataon  and  Coloiid  Obm 
acted  with  fprai  magnanimity  and  svircess  upon  the  Ganfve,  in  ths 
Eaai  Indies. 
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Point,  and  territory  in  America,  had  involred  a  great  pait 
oT  Europe  in  the  flames  of  war.  It  had  kindled  in  boUi 
tiie  Indies,  and  extended  its  destructive  influence  beyond 
Ae  Ganges.  The?  disappointments  and  losses  of  the 
British  nation  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  its  present 
exigencies,  absolutely  demanded  a  change  of  men  and 
measures.  Men  of  capacity  and  enterprise  were  neces* 
•ary  to  retrieve  its  honour,  and  prevent  its  ruin. 

By  a  most  happy  turn  in  Providence,  those  incompara*^ 
ble  men,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Leg,  and  their  friends,  had  been 
chosen  and  established  in  the  ministry,  and  had  time  to 
concert  their  measures,  and  choose  the  men  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  Now,  therefore,  every  thing  relative  to 
the  nation,  in  Europe  and  America,  took  a  new  and  sur- 
prising turn.  Now  men  were  brought  forward,  upoa 
whose  fidelity,  skill,  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  confidence 
might  be  placed. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointments  and  losses  of  the 
past  years,  they  determined  on  the  reduction  of  Louie- 
Durgi  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  communication  be- 
tween France  and  Canada,  of  destroying  the  French  fishe- 
ry, and  of  securing  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  her  colonies  in  America.  *  At  the  same  time,  to 
gratify  the  colonies,  and  to  draw  forth  their  whole 
strength  into  exertion,  they  also  determined  on  expedi- 
tions against  Crown  Point  and  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

Intimations  of  his  majesty's  design,  and  of  his  expee- 
Vi^ons  from  the  colonies,  were,  at  an  early  period,  given 
V>  them  by  letters  from  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Mr.  Pitt^ 
in^ese  were  written  in  a  style  which  animated  their  cour- 
age, and  drew  forth  their  most  spirited  exertions.  The 
people  of  Connecticut,  in  particular,  exerted  themselves 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

A  special  assembly  was  convened,  on  the  8th  of  March^ 
at  New-Haven,  When  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Pitt's  let- 
ter was  communicated  to  the  legislature,  importing,  that 
his  majesty  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  repair  the 
losses  and  disappointments  of  the  last  inactive  and  un- 
happy campaign,  and  by  the  most  vigorous  and  extensivifc 
efforU,  to  avert,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  arms, 
tfie  dangers  impending  over  North  America — and  not 
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doubting  but  hb  ftithful  and  brave  subjects  here  would 
eheerfuUy  cooperate  with  and  second,  to  the  utmost,  the 
large  expense  and  extraordinary  succours  supplied  by  his 
Kingdom,  for  their  preservation  and  defence;  and  that 
}di  majesty,  judging  that  his  colony,  together  with  Mas- 
laehusett's  Bay,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode-Island,  New- 
Yoric,  and  New-Jersey,  were  able  to  furnish  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  to  join  a  body  of  the  king's  forces  for  inva- 
ding Canada,  and  carryinfi^  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  possessions  ;  and  that  it  was  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, tha4  with  all  possible  despatch,  there  be  raised  as 
larg^  a  body  of  men  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
allow,  to  begin  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  as  soon 
as  practicable.  And  that  no  encouragement  might  be 
wanting  to  so  great  and  salutary  an  attempt,  that  strong 
recommendations  would  be  made  to  parliament,  to  grant 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  said  provinces,  accord- 
ing as  their  active  vigour  and  strenuous  efforts  should  ap- 
pear justly  to  merit 

The  legislature  resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  this 
colony,  when  acting  with  the  several  provinces  aforesaid, 
in  the  three  several  expeditions  undertaken  the  preceding 
years,  against  Crown  Point,  hath  raised  a  much  greater 
number  of  men  than  its  just  proportion,  in  comparison 
with  what  they  then  raised,  by  means  of  which  the  num- 
ber of  men  is  greatly  diminished,  and  its  strength  much 
exhausted,  yet  that  nothing  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
this  colony,  to  promote  the  great  and  good  design  pro- 
posed by  his  majesty,  and  relying  on  his  royal  encourage- 
ment, five  thousand  good  and  effective  men,  including  of- 
ficers, shall  be  raised  within  this  colony,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  for  the  service  aforesaid.  It  was  resolved  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  assembly  is  sensible,  that  it  is  really  more 
than  the  number  of  men  this  colony  can  allow,  without 
great  difiiculty ;  and  much  exceeds  this  colony's  propor- 
tion, even  of  twenty  thousand  men,  when  compared  with 
the  other  provinces. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  said  five  thousuid  men  shouU 
be  formed  into  four  regiments,  consisting  of  twelve  com« 
panics  in  each  regiment ;  that  there  should  be  one  colo^ 
oe}|  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  and  one  chaphuo 
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to  m  regiment  The  honourable  Phinehas  Lyman,  Esq. 
who  had  a  general's  command  in  1755,  Nathan  Whiting> 
Esq.  EUphalet  Dyar,  Esq,  and  John  Read,  Esq.  were  ap» 
pointed  colonels,  to  command  the  respective  resiments.* 
Tlie  Rev.  Messrs.  George  Beck  with,  Joseph  Fislr,  Benja- 
min Pomeroy,  and  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  were  appointed 
chaplains. 

To  encourage  the  speedy  enlistment  of  men  for  the 
eenrice,  the  bounty  was  increased  much  beyond  what  it 
had  been  in  former  years.  All  proper  measures  were 
adopted  tt>  raise  the  troops  with  expedition,  and  to  have 
them  seasonably  in  the  field. 

To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  such  a  number  of  troope^ 
the  assembly  enacted  that  thirty  thousand  pounds,  lawful 
money,  in  bills  of  credit,  at  ^ve  per  cent  interest,  shoidd 
be  immediately  printed :  and  that  for  a  fund  for  the  sink- 
ing of  said  bills,  a  tax  of  eight  pence  on  the  pound  should 
be  levied  on  Uie  grand  list  of  the  colony,  to  be  brought  in 
Anno  Domini  1760.  It  was  provided,  however,  that 
such  moneys  as  should  arrive  from  Great  Britain,  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  should  be  ap 
plied,  by  the  treasurer,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the  said 
bills,  and  that  if  a  sufficient  sum  should  arrive  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of  said  tax,  to  sink  the 
whole,  that  then  said  tax  should  not  be  levied,  and  that 
the  act  respecting  it  should  be  null  and  void. 

That  the  treasurer  might  be  able  to  pay  the  troops  on 
their  return  from  the  public  service,  the  assembly  laid  a 
tax  of  nine  pence  on  the  pound  on  the  whole  rateable  es- 
tate of  the  colony,  according  to  the  list  brought  into  the 
assembly  in  October  last,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be 
collected  by  the  last  of  December  then  following.  And 
as  it  was  uncertain  whether  money  would  arrive,  suffi- 
cient to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  in  season, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  borrow  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  before  the  20th  of  May 

♦  Each  colonel  waa  allowed  forty  poirncU  for  his  table,  and  tlie  deceut 
support  of  his  chaplain.  Their  wages,  as  colonels,  and  captains  for  one 
company,  waa  fifteen  poinds  p^r  month.     The  bounty  for  each  man 

who  woul'i  e-yii'^ '\i-n''*'!r  f-n  ihc  ♦uUl  "  xo   f'Mr  'v.iundH.     Th«  va^o« 
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1701.  For  an  ample  fund  to  repay  the  sum  to  be  bor« 
rowed,  a  tax  of  6ve  pence  on  the  pound  was  levied  on  the 
Ikt  which  should  be  brought  into  the  assembly  in  1759, 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  last  of  December^ 
17G0. 

It  was  enacted  also,  that  any  of  the  notes  given  for  the 
money  borrowed,  might  be  received  in  payment  of  said 
tax.  But,  as  considerable  sums  of  money  were  expected 
from  England,  for  provisions,  furnished  for  the  troops  un- 
der Lord  Loudon,  in  1756,  it  was  enacted  tliat  said  money, 
as  fast  as  it  should  arrive,  should  be  applied  to  discharge 
the  notes  given  for  the  money  borrowed ;  and  that,  if  a 
sufficient  sum  should  seasonably  arrive  to  discharge*  all 
the  notes,  that  then  said  tax  should  not  be  collected. 

That  nothing  might  be  left  undone,  which  could  be  at^ 
tempted  for  his  majesty's  service,  the  commissioners  ap* 
pointed  in  October,  to  meet  those  from  the  other  colonies, 
were  now  authorized  to  meet  them  at  Hartford  on  the 
19th  of  April,  or  as  near  that  time  as  might  be,  to  consult 
on  measures  for  the  general  safety,  and  to  excite  the  8e« 
reral  colonies  to  the  most  vigorous  and  united  exertions 
to  carry  his  majesty's  designs  into  execution.*  As  it  ap- 
peared by  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  that  Major  General  Abei> 
crombie  was  chief  commander  of  the  troops  for  the  north- 
cm  expedition,  the  governor  was  desired  to  give  him 
the  earliest  information  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
colonies,  and  their  vigorous  preparations  for  an  early  and 
successful  campaign. 

While  the  colonies  were  employing  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  for  an  early  campaign,  such  effectual  measures 
had  been  pursued  in  England,  that,  in  February,  the  ar^ 
mament  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  was  in 
readiness,  and  sailed  for  America.  Admiral  ]£>8caweii 
commanded  the  naval,  and  General  Amherst  the  land  ope* 
rations.  Under  General  Amherst,  was  Brigadier  General 
"Wolfe.  These  were  men  of  singular  characters.  Gena* 
ral  Amherst  had  the  coolness  and  abilities  of  the  Roman 
Fabius,  while  General  Wolfe  possessed  the  magnanimity 
and  lire  of  the  Scipios.     From  such  men,  great  achiera- 

♦  Records  of  the  Colony  for  March  8th,  1769. 
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ments  might  reasonably  be  expected ;  and  their  sncceeaea 
equalled  Uie  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Admiral  Boscawen,  and  General  Amherst,  with  the  ar- 
mament under  their  command,  arrived  safely  in  America; 
and,  on  the  28th  of  May,  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  oC 
one  hundred  and  fifly-seren  sail,  with  about  fourteen 
thousand  troops  on  board,  took  its  departure  from  Halifax, 
and,  on  the  second  of  June,  appeared  before  Louisburg. 

For  six  days  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  impractica- 
ble. The  surf  was  so  great,  that  no  boat  could  live  near 
the  shore.  On  every  part  of  the  coast  where  a  landing 
was  judged  practicable,  the  enemy  had  made  entrench- 
ments ;  and,  in  places  most  convenient  for  the  purpose* 
they  had  erected  batteries,  and  mounted  cannon.  During 
the  whole  time  ailer  the  discovery  of  the  fleet,  until  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  the  enemy  employed  themselves  in 
strengthening  their  lines.  These  they  manned  with  nu- 
merous infantry.  General  Amherst,  with  a  number  of 
his  oflicers,  reconnoiterfed  the  shore. 

On  the  eighth  the  weather  became  more  favourable, 
though  there  was  yet  a  great  swell  and  surf.  The  Gene- 
ral, determining  not  to  a  lose  moment,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. Before  the  break  of  day,  the  troops  were  em- 
barked in  three  divisions.  The  admiral  and  general  made 
their  dispositions  with  consummate  judgment.  To  distract 
the  enemy,  and  draw  their  attention  to  diflerent  parts,  the 
^positions  were  made  in  this  manper : — ^The  divisions 
on  the  right,  and  in  the  centre,  were  designed  only  for 
feints,  while  that  on  the  left  was  appointed  for  the  real 
attack.  This  was  commanded  by  General  Wolfe.  Be- 
fore the  landing,  five  frigates,  and  some  other  ships  of 
war,  commenced  a  (iirious  fire,  net  only  on  the  centre,  but 
on  the  ri^htand  left  of  the  enemy,  to  rake  them  in  Uiehr 
flanks.  When  these  had  fired  about  fifleen  minutes,  Qe» 
neral  Wolfe  pressed  to  the  shore.  The  enemy  reserred 
his  fire  until  the  boats  were  nearly  in  shore,  and  than 
pomed  upon  them  the  united  blaze  and  thunder  of  their 
musketry  and  cannon.  Many  of  the  boats  were  overset, 
and  others  dashed  in  pieces.  Some  of  the  men  were 
thrown,  and  others  leaped  into  the  water;  and  whOe 
■erne  were  killed,  and  others  drowned,  the  main  body, 
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.supported  and  animated  by  the  noble  example  and  coi»> 
duct  of  their  commander,  pushed  to  the  land,  and  with 
such  order  and  resolution  rushed  on  the  enemy,  as  soon 
put  them  into  confusion,  and  drove  them  from  their  en« 
trenchments.  When  General  Wolfe  had  made  good  his 
landing,  the  centre  division  having  moved  to  the  left,  and 
the  right  following  the  centre,  the  landing  was  completed 
m  excellent  order. 

For  many  days  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  swell 
and  surf  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  artillery  or 
stores  could  be  landed.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
even  the  tents,  provisions,  and  implements  for  the  siege, 
were  got  on  shore.  The  weather  was  so  bad  at  the  time 
of  landing,  and  during  the  siege,  that  a  hundred  boats 
were  lost  in  the  service.  The  enemy  had  five  ships  of 
the  line,  and  one  or  more  frigates,  in  the  harbour,  and 
could  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  troops,  in  their 
approaches.  The  ground  was  exceedingly  bad ;  in  some 
places  rough,  in  others  boggy,  wxt,  and  miry.  These  ob- 
stacles, with  a  brave  resistance  from  the  enemy,  caused 
the  seige  for  some  time  to  proceed  slowly. 

But  no  discouragements  were  judged  insurmountable, 
by  such  generals  as  Amherst  and  Wolfe.  By  the  twelfth 
of  June,  General  Wolfe  had  secured  the  point  called  the 
light-house  battery,  and  all  the  posts  in  that  quarter.  On 
the  twenty-fifth,  he  had  silenced  the  island  battery ;  but 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour  kept  up  the  .fire  upon  him 
until  the  twenty-first  of  July,  One  of  the  ships  then  took 
fire  and  blew  up.  This  set  two  others  on  fire,  which 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  This  was  to  the  enemy  an  ir- 
reparable loss. 

By  this  time.  Gen.  Amherst  had  made  his  approaches 
near  to  the  city ;  so  that  he  was  in  good  forwardness 
to  make  lodgements  on  the  covered  way.  The  town,  in 
many  places,  was  consumed  to  the  ground,  and  in  others, 
was  much  damaged.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  greatly  lan- 
guished, yet  no  proposals  of  capitulation  were  made. 
One  bold  action  more  was  necessary  to  bring  them  to 
terms.  That  was  to  destroy,  or  bring  off,  the  ships  re- 
maining- in  the  I.urbour. 
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1&K  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  two  enterprising 
young  captains,  Laforey  and  Balfour.  Between  the  26th 
and  26th  of  the  month,  under  the  darkness  of  the  nighty 
they  made  their  way  through  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  and  sword  in  hand,  took  the  two  ships.  One 
ran  aground,  and  was  burnt ;  the  other  they  rowed  out  of 
the  harbour,  in  triumph. 

The  next  morning,  the  governor  proposed  terms,  of  ca- 
pitulation. The  garrison,  consisting  of  fire  thousand  se« 
Ten  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war.  One  hundreu  and  twenty-one  cannon,  eighteen 
mortars,  and  large  quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition, 
were  taken.  The  enemy  lost  five  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates,  besides  other  vessels.  St.  Johns,  with 
Louisburg,  was  given  up,  and  the  English  became  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  coast,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Nova- 
Scotia.  This  was  the  most  effectual  blow  to  France,  which 
she  had  received  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It 
was  a  deep  wound  to  her  navy,  and  especially  to  her  co- 
lonies and  interests  in  America.  It  very  much  cut  off  her 
communication  with  Canada,  and  greatly  facilitated  the 
reduction  of  that  counlrj'. 

As  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was 
a  favourite  object  with  the  northern  colonies,  they  made 
early  and  great  exertions  for  carrying  it  into  effectual  exe- 
cution. Besides  the  assistance  which  they  gave  to  the  re- 
tluction  of  Louisburg,  they  furnished  about  ten  thousand 
troops  for  the  northern  expedition.  These,  in  conjunction 
with  between  six  and  seven  thousand  regidar  troops,  had, 
by  the  beginning  of  July,  got  into  Lake  George  mor^ 
than  a  thousand  boats  and  batteaux,  a  fine  train  of  artille- 
ry, provisions,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  an  attack  on 
tne  fortresses  of  the  encmjv 

On  the  fifth  of  July,  the  army,  consisting  of  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  effective  men,  embark- 
ed in  nine  hundred  batteaux,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  whale  boats,  for  Ticonderoga.  Besides,  there  were 
ft  number  of  rafts,  on  which  cannon  were  mounted  to  co- 
ver the  landing  of  the  troops.  Early  next  morning,  they 
landed  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  without  oppo-. 
pition.    The  army  formed  in  four  columns,  find  began 
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their  inarch  for  Ticonderoga.  Bui  as  the  woods  were 
thick,  and  the  guides  unskilful,  the  troops  were  bewilder- 
ed, and  the  columns  falling  in  one  upon  another,  were  en* 
lirely  broken. 

In  this  confusion.  Lord  Howe,  advancing  at  the  head 
of  the  right  centre  column,  fell  in  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  regulars 
end  a  few  Indians,  who  had  deserted  their  advanced  camp, 
near  the  lake,  and  were  precipitately  fleeing  from  our 
troops ;  but  had  lost  their  way,  and  were  be\nldered  in 
the  same  way  as  they  were.  The  enemy  discharged,  and 
killed  Lord  Howe  the  first  fire.  The  suddenness  of  the  at- 
tack, the  terribleness  of  the  Indian  yell,  and  the  fall  of 
Lord  Howe,  threw  the  regulars,  who  composed  the  cen- 
tre cohimns,  into  a  general  panic  and  confusion ;  but  the 
provincials,  who  flanked  them,  and  were  acquainted  with 
their  mode  of  fighting,  stood  their  ground,  and  soon  de- 
feated them.  The  loss  of  the  enemv,  was  about  three 
hundred  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  taken*. 
The  loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers, 
but  in  worth  and  consequences,  it  was  great  The  loss 
of  that  gallant  ofliccr,  Lord  Howe,  was  irreparable. 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  America,  he  had  con- 
formed himself,  and  made  his  regiment  to  conform,  to 
that  kind  of  service  which  the  country  required.  He  was 
the  first  to  endure  hunger  and  fatigue,  to  encounter  dan- 
ger, and  to  sacrifice  all  personal  considerations  to  the  pub* 
fie  service.  While  he  was  rigid  in  discipline,  by  his  aflfa- 
bility,  condescending  and  easy  manners,  he  conciliated 
aflfection,  and  commanded  universal  esteem.  Indeed,  he 
was  considered  very  much  as  the  idol  and  life  of  the  ar- 
my. The  loss  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  cannot  be 
estimated.  To  this,  the  provincials  attributed  the  defeat 
and  unhappy  consequences  which  followed. 

As  the  troops  for  two  nights  had  slept  little,  were 
greatly  fatigued,  and  needed  refreshment,  the  general  or- 
dered them  to  return  to  the  landing  place,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  eight  in  the  morning. 

Colonel  Bradstreet  was  soon  after  detached  with  a 
strong  corps,  to  take  possession  of  -the  saw  mill,  about 
two  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had  aban* 
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doned.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  whole  army 
marched  to  the  mill.  The  general,  having  received  in- 
formation that  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  consisted  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  and  that  a  reinforcement  of 
three  thousand  more  was  daily  expected,  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  attackinc^  their  lines.     He  ordered  his  en- 

S'neer  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  and  intrenchments  of 
e  enemy.  It  seems  that  he  had  not  so  approached  and 
examined  them  as  to  obtain  any  proper  idea  of  them.  He 
made  a  favourable  report  of  their  weakness,  and  of  the 
facility  of  forcing  them  without  cannon.  On  this  ground- 
less report,  a  rash  and  fatal  resolution  was  taken,  to  at- 
tack the  lines  without  bringing  up  the  artillery. 

The  army  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  greatest  in- 
trepidity, and  for  more  than  four  hours,  with  incredible 
obstinacy,  maintained  the  attack.  But  the  works  where 
the  principal  attack  was  made,  were  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  and  impre^able  even  by  field  pieces;  and  for 
nearly  an  hundred  yards  from  the  breast- work,  trees  were 
felled' so  thick,  a^d  so  wrought  together,  with  their  limbs 
pointing  outward,  that  it  rendered '  the  approach  of  the 
troops,  in  a  great  measure,  impossible.  In  this  dreadful 
situation,  under  the  fire  of  about  three  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  these  gallant  troops  were  kept,  without  the  least 
prospect  of  success,  until  nearly  two  thousand  were  killed 
and  wounded.  They  were  then  called  off.  To  this  rash 
and  precipitate  attack  succeeded  a  retreat  equally  unad- 
▼ised  and  precipitate.  By  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
the  army  had  retreated  to  their  former  encampment  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions, or  more  mortifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  provin- 
cials, than  this  whole  ailair.  They  viewed  the  attack  up- 
on the  lines  without  the  artillery  as  the  height  of  mad- 
ness. Besides,  it  was  made  under  every  disadvantage  to 
the  assailants.  The  enemy's  lines  were  of  great  extent, 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  On  the  right  of  the 
common  path  towards  south  bay,  and  especially  on  the 
north,  they  were  weak  and  of  little  consideration.  In 
both  these  quarters  they  might  have  been  approached  im* 
ier  the  cover  of  a  thick  wood. 
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The  army  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  attacked 
the  ihies  in  their  whole  extent  at  once,  or  at  least  in  a 
▼ery  great  part  of  them,  and  to  have  drawn  their  atten* 
don  to  various  parts  of  their  lines.  But,  unhappily,  th« 
attack  was  made  upon  a  small  part  of  them  where  they 
were  for  the  strongest  and  most  inaccessible.  As  no  slU 
tacks  or  feints  were  made  in  other  parts,  the  enemy  were 
led  to  pour  their  whole  fire  on  a  small  spot,,  while  the 
whole  army  could  not  approach  it.  Besides,  the  general 
never  approached  the  field,  where  his  presence  was  in- 
dispensably necessary,  but  remained  at  the  mill,  where  he 
could  see  nothing  of  the  action,  nor  know  any  thing, 
only  bv  information  at  a.  distance  of  two  miles.  By  rea- 
son of  this,  the  troops,  for  hours  after  they  should  have 
been  called  off,  wee  pushed  on  to  inevitable  slaughter. 

But  especially  did  tiie  provincials  reprobate  the  retreat 
They  considered  themselves  as  more  than  a  match  for  the 
enemy,  should  their  pretended  reinforcements  arrive. 
The  army,  after  this  bloody  affair,  consisted  of  fourteen 
thousand  effective  men.  After  all  the  pompous  accounts 
of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  they  amounted  to  little 
more  than  three  thousand.  When  the  general  retreated, 
he  had  more  than  four  effective  men  to  one  of  theirs. 
He  had  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  there  were  strong 
grounds  on' which  he  mi^ht  have  encamped  with  the 
utmost  safety.  There  were  eminences  which  commanded 
all  the  works  of  the  enemy,  whence  he  might  have  enfi- 
laded their  front,  and  poured  destruction  on  their  whole 
lines  and  camp. 

The  provincial  officers  were,  therefore,  clearly  of  the 
opinion,  that  there  was  the  fairest  prospect  of  success, 
notwithstanding  tlieir  misfortune,  could  the  expedition 
only  be  prosecuted  with  energy  and  prudence.  But  the 
general  took  his  own  way,  without  advising  with  them, 
and  appeared  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  perturbation. 
'  The  general  never  had  been  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  provincials  after  the  loss  of  Oswego ;  but  now  he 
■unk  into  contempt  They  generally  called  him  Mrs. 
Nabbycrombie,  importing  that  petticoats  would  much 
better  become  him  than  breeches.  To  repair,  as  far  M 
night  be,  the  disaster  at  Ticonderoga,  the  general  delaek* 
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•d  Colonel  Bradsfreet,  with  three  thousand  prorinciak, 
On  an  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac. 

With  these  troops  Bradstreet  sailed  down  the  Ontariot 
landed  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  opened  his  batteries,  and* 
in  two  days,  forced  this  important  fortress  to  surrender. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  tfie  northern 
department,  General  Forbes,  who  had  been  appointed  ta 
command  the  expedition  to  the  southward,  was  advancing 
with  great  activity  and  labour,  to  the  conquest  of  FortlNi 
Quesne.  About  eight  thousand  men  had  been  assigned 
to  this  service.  In  June,  the  general  marched  from  Phi* 
ladelphia  for  the  Ohio. 

An  attack,  however,  was  needless,  the  fort  having  been 
Beserted  by  the  garrison  the  evening  before  the  arrival 
of  the  army.  General  Forbes  took  quiet  possession  of 
the  place,  and  repaired  Uie  fort,  and  named  it  Fort  Pitt, 
in  honour  to  Secretary  Pitt. 

The  incredible  fatigues  of  this  campaign  so  broke  the 
constitution  of  this  vigilant  and  brave  commander,  that 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  a  very  enfeebled  state; 
where,  afler  languishing  a  short  time,  he  died,  universally 
lunented. 

When  General  Amherst  arrived  with  his  troops  at  the 
lakes,  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  and  sucn  a  body 
of  troop  had  been  drawn  off,  for  the  expedition  under 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  that  he  judged  it  unadvisable  to  make 
any  further  attempts  against  the  enemy  during  that  cam- 
paign- 
Notwithstanding  the  defeat  at  Ticonderoga,  the  eam« 
paign  closed  with  great  honour  and  advantage,  not  only  to 
the  colonies,  but  to  the  nation  in  general.  In  this,  the 
fourth  year  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
English  had  not  only  reduced  Louisburg,  St.  Johns,  and 
Frontenac;  but  had  made  themselves  Uie  undisturbed 
possessors  of  that  fine  traet  of  country,  the  contention 
tor  which  had  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  so  general 
and  destructive  a  manner.  Success  had  attended  the 
British  arms,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  successes  in  America,  beaidea 
other  important  advantages,  paved  the  way  for  tiMH 
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aeries  of  successful  events,  which  terminated  in  die  enttra 
reduction  of  Canada. 

Another  favourable  occurrence  of  this  year,  which  had 
its  influence  in  that  great  event,  was  a  general  treaty  and 
pacification  with  all  the  Indian  nations,  inhabiting  between 
the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  lakes.  This  was 
completed  at  Easton,  on  the  eighth  of  October. 

1750.  It  was  proposed  to  attack  Canada,  and  it  was  de- 
termined, that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  the 
country  by  different  routes,  and  commence  an  attack  at 
the  same  time.  General  Amherst,  who  commanded  one 
division,  in  his  route  attacked  Ticonderoga.  The  garri- 
son soon  surrendered,  as  the  principal  part  of  them  had 
retired  to  Crown  Point.  General  Amherst  proceeded 
against  this  place,  and  took  possession  of  it,  but  the  ene- 
my, before  their  arrival,  fled  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  second  party,  com- 
manded by  General  Prideaux,  was  destined  against  Nia- 
gara, but  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohom.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  on  whom  the  command  now  rested, 
successfully  put  in  execution  the  plans  of  his  lamented 
predecessor  ;  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  a  gene- 
ra! battle  took  place.  The  action  was  warm  and  bloody, 
and  the  carnage  was  great ;  but  the  conflict  was  shorty 
which  placed  Niagara  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

An  expedition  against  Quebec  was  the  most  daring  and 
important.  That  place  was  so  well  strengthened,  that  all 
expeditions  against  it  had  failed.  It  was  commanded  by 
Montcalm,  who  was  posted  below  the  town,  with  a  s^^^ong 
force,  and  the  town  was  covered  by  an  army  of  10,000 
men.  General  Wolfe  was  determined  to  try  his  skill  in 
this  case.  He  soon  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  erected  bat- 
^«eries.  -By  means  of  these,  he  destroyed  many  houses, 
but  made  little  impression  on  the  fortiflcations  of  tha 
town ;  he  resolved  to  quit  his  post 

General  Wolfe  made  several  attempts  to  reduce  the 
place,  but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful.  He  also  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  shipping ;  this  attempt  also  proved 
abortive.  Stun?  with  chagrin  at  his  own  disappointment* 
General  Wolfe  determined  to  ascend  a  precipice  of  about 
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one  hundred  and  Aeyeniy-fire  feet^  by  which  hs  might 
gain  the  heights  of  Abraham. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  one  hour  afler  midnight. 
General  Wolfe,  with  his  army,  leaying  the  ships,  embark- 
ed in  boats,  and  silently  dropped  down  with  the  current, 
intending  to  land  a  league  above  Cape  Diamond,  and  thus 
to  gain  we  heights  of  Abraham.  But,  owing  to  die  ra- 
pidity of  the  current,  they  fell  below  their  intended  place, 
and  disembarked  at  what  is  now  called  Wolfe's  cove,  a 
mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  above  the  city.  The  operation 
was  a  most  critical  one^ — they  had  to  navigate  in  silence, 
doiitfn  a  rapid  stream — to  hit  upon  the  right  place  for  a 
landing,  which,  in  the  dark,  might  be  easily  mistaken — 
the  shore  was  shelving,  and  the  bank  to  be  ascended  was 
steep  and  lofty,  and  scarcely  practicable,  even  without 
opposition.  Doubtless,  it  was  this  combination  of  cir* 
eumstances  which  lulled  the  vigilance  of  the  wary  and 
discerning  Montcalm ;  he  thought  such  an  enterprise  ab* 
iolutely  impracticable,  and  therefore  had  stationed  only 
aentinels  and  picket  guards  along  this  precipitous  shore. 

Indeed,  the  attempt  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being 
defeated  by  an  occurrence,  which  is  very  interesting,  as 
marking  much  more  emphatically,  than  dry  official  ac* 
counts  can  do,  the  very  great  delicacy  of  the  transaction. 

One  of  the  French  sentinels,  posted  along  the  shore, 
challenged  the  English  boats  in  the  customary  military 
Uncage  of  the  French ;  '*  Qui  vitP^  who  goes  there !  to 
which  a  captain  of  Frazer's  regiment,  who  had  served  in 
Holland,  and  was  familiar  with  the  French  language  and 
euf  toms,  promptly  replied,  "  la  France.^^  The  next  ques- 
tion was  much  more  embarrassing,  for  the  sentinel  de- 
manded, "  a  quel  regiment?^*  "  to  what  regiment.'*.  The 
captain,  who  happened  to  know  the  name  of  one  of  the 
regiments  which  was  up  the  river  with  Bougainville, 
promptly  rejoined,  "  de  la  Reine^**  "  the  queen's."  The 
soldier  immediately  replied,  ** passe"  for  he  concluded 
at  once,  that  this  was  a  French  convoy  of  provisions, 
which,  as  the  English  had  learned  from  some  deserters, 
was  expected  to  pass  down  the  river  to  Quebec 

The  other  sentinels  were  deceived  in  a  similar  manner, 
Vutfone,  loss  credulous  than  the  rest,  running  down  to  the 
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water*8  edge,  called  out,  "  Pourquoi  est  ce  que  vong  110 
parlez  plus  haut  ?*'  "  why  don't  you  speak  louder  T'  The 
MUne  captain,  with  perfect  self-command,  replied,  **  Tai, 
toil  nous  serons  entendues !"  *'  hush,  we  shall  be  orer^ 
heard  and  discovered.*'  The  sentry,  satisfied  with  this 
caution,  retired*  The  British  boats  were  on  the  point  of 
being  fired  into  by  the  captain  of  one  of  their  own  trans* 
port  ships,  who,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  took 
them  for  French;  but  General  Wolfe,  perceirinff  the 
commotion  on  board,  rowed  along  side  in  person,  and  pre- 
rented  the  firing,  which  would  have  alarmed  the  town, 
and  frustrated  the  enterprise. 

General  Wolfe,  although  greatly  reduced  by  a  fever,  to 
which  a  dysentery  was  superadded,  was,  nevertheless,  the 
first  man  to  leap  ashore.  The  rugged  precipices,  full  o{ 
projections  of  rocks,  and  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  growing 
every  where  among  the  cliffs,  into  which  the  bank  was 
broken,  presented  a  most  forbidding  appearance,  and  Ge- 
neral Wolfe,  familiarly  speaking  to  an  officer  who  stood 
by,  said,  "  I  don't  believe  there  is  Any  possibility  of  geW 
ting  up,  but  you  must  do  your  endeavour." 

There  was  only  a  narrow  path,  leading  obliquely  up 
the  hill ;  this  had  been  rendered  by  the  enemy  impassable, 
in  consequence  of  being  broken  up  by  cross  ditches,  and 
there  was,  besides,  an  entrenchment  at  the  top,  defended 
by  a  captain's  guard.  This  guard  was  easily  dispersed, 
and  the  troops  then  pulled  themselves  up  by  taking  hold 
of  the  boughs  and  stumps  of  the  trees,  Bnd  of  the  projec* 
tions  of  the  rocks. 

This  precipice  (which  may  be,  in  different  places,  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high)  is  still 
rery  rude  and  rugged,  but  probably  much  less  so  than  in 
1759;  it  can  now  be  surmounted,  without  very  great  diffi- 
culty, by  men  who  are  unmolested. 

WoMe  staked  all  upon  a  very  hazardous  adventure ; 
had  he  been  discovered  prematurely,  through  a  spy,  a 
deserter,  or  an  alarmed  sentry,  his  army  would  have  been 
inevitably  lost ;  but,  having  gained  the  heights,  he  formed 
bis  troops,  and  met  the  enemy  in  good  order. 

When  Montcalm  first  received  information  that  the 
SngHsh  occupied  the  heights  of  Abraham,  he  was  great) ]r 
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surprised*  *  He  saw  thai  a  battle  was  inevitable,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  The  French  advanced  briskly ;  the  Eng- 
lish  reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  near,  and 
then  gave  it  with  decisive  efiect  Early  in  the  engage* 
ment,  Wolfe  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  wrist,  but» 
binding  his  handkerchief  around  it,  he  continued  to  en- 
courage his  men. 

Soon  aAer  this,  he  received  another  in  his  groin.  This 
he  also  concealed,  and  continued  to  urge  on  his  troops, 
until  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast,  which  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  command,  which  fell  on  Monckton.  He  was 
soon  wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Towns* 
hend.  At  this  moment,  Montcalm,  fighting  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  General  Jenne- 
zergus,  his  second  in  command,  also  fell.  The  loss  of 
^  their  commanders  caused  the  French  to  give  way.  Wolfe, 
who  was  reclining  his  head  on  tlie  arm  of  an  officer,  was 
aroused  by  the  cry  of  "  they  fly — they  fly !"  the  hero 
eagerly  asked,  **  who  fly  ?"  being  informed  the  French 
were  routed,  "  then,"  said  he,  "  I  die  in  peace,"  and  ex- 
pired. 

This  death,  says  Professor  Stillman,  has  furnished  a 
ffrand  and  pathetic  subject  for  the  painter,  the  poet,  the 
historian,  and,  undoubtedly,  considered  as  a  mere  military 
glory,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  that  the  annals  of  .war 
afford.  In  five  days  after  the  battle  the  city  surrendered, 
and  received  an  English  garrison. 

In  September,  1760,  Montreal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and,  soon  aAer,  all  the  French  posts  in  Canada 
fell  into  their  power.  Thus  ended  a  war  which  had  con- 
tinued six  years,  which  had  cost  many  thousand  lives, 
and  much  distress.  In  1763,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the 
Isle  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf,  and 
near  the  St  Lawrence,  were  ceded  to  the  British  crown. 

REMARKS   ON    PART   SECOND. 

Manners  and  Customs. — The  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
be^an  to  introduce  among  the  colonies  the  tastes  and 
fashions  of  the  European  countries,  but  their  continuanctJ 
was  short  amon^  the  Ar?.ericftTis. 
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Reltgiotu — ^The  Datch  reformed  religion  generally  pre- 
vailed in  New-York ;  during  this  period,  Shakers  and 
F^nends  arrired  in  Ainerica.  During  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  infideUty  was  introduced  into  the  army  by 
the  English  officers  and  soldiers  who  came  into  tliis  coun- 
try, and  from  the  army  it  spread  through  society  gene- 
Thny.—Populatiorh  2,600,000. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  Summary  View  of  ike  Causes  that  led  to  the  Amerieam 
Revolution. 

Althovoh  the  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of  the  Britiflh 

STcmment  towards  her  North  American  coloniest  from 
Bir  first  settlement,  was  calculated  to  alienate  the  afiee- 
licNMi  of  die  colonies  from  the  parent  country;  yet  from 
their  exposed  situation,  and  habitual  loyalty,  this  unworify 
€Oi^ct,  long  persevered  in,  produced  no  sensible  im^res- 
mm  on  the  Americans ;  their  loyalty  and  attachment  ta 
Ams  interest  of  Britain  were  not  in  the  smallest  deme  im» 
peJred,  down  to  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  m  ITQS* 
tferer  had  they  shown  so  much  leal,  or  made  such  great 
aaerifices  in  tlie  cause  of  their  country,  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding war ;  having  lost  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
BMM,  expended  all  the  revenues  they  could  raise,  and  io- 
Tolved  Aemselves  deeply  in  debt 

Almost  fhm  whole  burdens  of  the  war  in  America,  had 
hOm  on  the  colonies ;  and  their«ezertions  were  altoge- 
dwr  disproportionate  to  their  means,  and  tended  greatly 
to  impoverish  and  distress  them.  After  eight  years*  ardu- 
oos  struggles,  attended  with  the  greatest  sacrifices,  the 
soeeessliu  termination  of  the  war— me  dominion  of  Franee 
in  America 
v^rsiljfl 


leriea  beinff  relinquished  forever— occarioned  i»i^ 
I  joy  throu^out  the  colonies ;  they  forgot  their  suf- 
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fetings  and  distresses,  in  the  fair  prospects  which  thi 
peace  afforded. 

But  these  prospects  were  of  short  duration ;  the  peace 
of  Paris  formed  a  new  era  in  the  views  and  conduct  of 
Great  Britiain  towards  her  colonies  in  America.  The  pos* 
sessions  of  France,  in  America,  having  been  ceded  td 
Britain,  and  having  no  longer  any  fear  of  her  power  in 
this  hemisphere,  a  system  of  measures  was  pursued  to- 
wards the  colonies,  originating  in  jealousy,  and  tending  to 
despotism.  As  soon  as  the  colonies  had  fought  their  way 
to  a  condition  which  afforded  the  prospect  of  rapidly  in* 
creasing  in  population  and  wealth,  attempts  were  made 
to  restrict  their  commercial  and  political  privileges,  and 
gradually  to  reduce  them  to  the  most  wretched-  state  of 
colonial  vassalage. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  the  colonies  had  been  left  to 
themselves  as  to  taxation ;  their  own  local  assemblies  had 
provided  the  necessary  revenues  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  governments ;  and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ever  attempted  to  de- 
rive a  dollar  of  revenue  from  America;  although  various 
acts  had  from  time  to  time  been  passed,  regulating  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  colonies,  yet  none  of  these 
were  designed  or  regarded,  either  in  Britain  or  America, 
as  revenue  laws. 

But  in  an  inauspicious  moment,  the  British  ministry 
conceived  the  idea  of  taxing  the  colonies,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  providing  for  their  protection,  but  in  reality  to 
relieve  the  nation  from  the  immense  debt,  the  weight  of 
which  hung  heavily  upon  it.  This  iniquitous  scheme* 
orinnating  with  the  cabinet,  was  easily  introduced  into 
paniament ;  and  in  March,  1764,  as  a  prelude  to  the  me- 
morable Stamp  Act,  the  house  of  commons  resolved : 

**  That  towards  further  defraying  the  necessary  expen- 
ses of  protecting  the  colonies,  it  may  be  necessary  to  chirge 
certain  stamp  duties  upon  them  ;'*  and  this  resolution  wis 
foUowect  by  what  was  commonly  called  the  Sugar  ktU 
passed  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  introduced  by  the  (bUow* 
uig  truly  alanmng  preamble  :-*"  Whereas  it  is  just  tad 
necessary  that  a  revenue  be  raised  in  America  for  de- 
fraying tne  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and 
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ifag  the  same;  we,  the  commons,  d&c^  towards  raisiaf 
the  same,  give  and  grant  unto  your  majesty,  af^er  the 
29th  day  of  September,  1764,  on  clayed  sugar,  indigo^ 
and  cofiee,  oi  foreign  produce,  [and  various  other  articles,] 
the  sum  of/*  6lc.  This  was  the  first  act  adopted  by  par* 
liament,  for  the  avowed  object  of  raising  a  revenue  in  the 
colonies. 

The' justice  of  this  measure,  which  appeared  ao  clear 
to  the  British  parliament,  was  regarded  in  America  as 
oppression  and  tyranny^  and  occasioned  great  excitement 
and  alarm.  The  deceptive  pretension,  that  the  revenue 
was  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  colo- 
nies, was  only  adding  insult  to  injustice ;  as  the  colonies 
supposed  that  they  were  capable  of  protecting  themselves, 
and  they  apprehended  that  the  object  was  rather  under 
the  pretence  of  affording  them  protection,  to  maintain  a 
military  force  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  dragooning 
them  into  submission,  and  enforcing  an  unconstitutional 
system  of  taxation ;  thereby  rendering  them  the  instru- 
ments of  forging  their  own  chains. 

This  act  was  rendered  more  disgusting  by  a  provision 
that  the  money  raised  by  it  must  be  paid  in  specie,  and 
another,  that  those  charged  with  having  violated  Uie  re- 
venue laws,  might  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty ;  whereby  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
trial  by  a  jury,  and  were  liable  to  be  condemned  by  a  sin- 
gle officer  of  the  crown,  whose  salary  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  very  forfeitures  decreed  by  himself.  And  this  was 
not  all,  or  even  the  worst ;  as  the  trial  was  conducted  on 
such  principles,  that  the  accused,  contrary  to  the  well 
known  maxims  of  the  common  law,  and  repugnant  to 
every  idea  of  justice,  was  obliged  to  prove  himself  inno-^ 
cent,  or  sufier  the  penalties  of  the  law.  These  iniquitous 
proceedings  destroyed  all  security  of  property,  and  left 
every  one  at  the  mercy  of  the  minions  of  the  British 
crown.  Their  pernicious  influence  was  soon  felt  exten- 
sively in  the  colonies ;  they  no  longer  regarded  Great  Bri- 
tain as  an  afTectionate  mother,  but  viewed  her  in  the  light 
of  a  selfish,  cruel,  and  imperious  step-mother. 

The  designs  of  the  ministry  were  penetrated,  and  oc- 
fl^iqned  great  alarm,  which  spread  wider  and  wideri  until 
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it  becftine  imiireraaL  The  press,  that  ^reet  eBfine  of 
tnith  and  libertjr,  was  called  into  requisitioii ;  the  si^jeet 
was  ably  and  eUihorately  discussed,  and  the  more  it  was 
discussed,  and  the  better  it  was  understood,  the  moro 
Btronr  and  determined  the  opposition  became.  AU  iht 
coloues  petitioned  and  remonstrated  against  these  ob* 
noxious  measures,  and  most  of  them  appointed  agents  to 
present  their  memorials  to  parliament,  or  the  king. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  excitement  in 
America,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  Mr* 
Chrenrille,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  prepared 
the  stamp  bill,  and  introduced  it  into  parliament  in  Febru- 
ary, 1766 ;  and,  although  opposed  with  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence,  by  Alderman  Beckford,  Mr.  Jackson,  Colonel 
Barre,  Sir  William  Meredith,  and  others,  it  was  adopted 
hf  a  great  majority,  fifty  only  voting  in  opposition,  out  of 
about  three  hundred  members  who  were  present 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  various  petitions,  not 
only  from  the  colonies,  but  from  Uie  London  merchants 
interested  in  the  American  trade,  were  presented;  but 
the  petitions  were  not  even  received,  being  refused,  on 
the  plea  that  no  memorial  could  be  received  on  a  money 
UIL  Having  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  m 
99d  of  March,  the  stamp  act  received  the  royal  assent 
Dr.  FranUIn,  then  in  England,  as  agent  for  Pennsylva* 
nia,  wrote  to  Charles  Thompson,  aAmrards  secretary  of 
eengress — ^*  The  sun  of  liberty  u  set ;  you  must  light  up 
the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy.**  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  a  spirited  reply,  observed,  **  That  he  thought  Mer 
ttgkU  would  be  tighted  up  to  resbt  these  unconstitutional 
measures.'*  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  prediction 
was  soon  fulfilled. 

This  unjust  and  impolitic  act  was  the  first  great  cause 
wUch  led  to  the  American  revolution ;  indeed,  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  first  scene  in  the  bloody  drama  of  that  revo- 
lution. It  was  passed  in  parliament,  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1765,  under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grenville,  and 
was  repealed  on  the  18th  of  March,  1766,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Pitt  This  period  of  thirteen  months  was 
die  most  eventful  and  tumultuous  of  any  which  had 
Utherto  occurred ;  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  were 
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fonsed  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  most  determined  ipi- 
fit  of  opposition  prevailed  throughout  the  colonies. 

The  Americans  had  not  helieved  that  the  act  would  be 
passed,  and  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  every  one  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  filled  with  consternation ; 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  amazement,  and,  for  a 
short  interval,  hesitated  what  course  to  pursue ;  but  soon 
lecovering  from  their  consternation,  they  determined  not 
to  submit  to  such  a  flagrant  outrage  on  their  rights.  In 
Boston,  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  in  token  of  the  deepest 
mourning,  suspended  their  colours  half  mast  high ;  the 
bells  were  wrung  raufHed ;  and  the  obnoxious  act,  with  a 
death's  head  in  front  of  it,  with  the  motto—*'  The  folly  of 
England^  and  the  ruin  of  America,**  was  carried  in 
solemn  procession  about  the  streets. 

The  discontents  soon  spread  throughout  the  colonieSf 
and  the  opposition  became  general  and  determined ;  the 
spirit  of  the  people  gave  a  tone  to  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, and  bold  and  decided  resolutions  were  adopted 
against  the  iniquitous  scheme  of  parliamentary  taxation* 
Virginia  took  the  lead,  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  1765, 
Patrick  Henry  introduced  his  celebrated  resolutions  into 
the  house  of  burgesses,  which  declared  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  colony  were  entitled  to,  and  had  possessed 
and  enjoyed,  all  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  general  assembly  of 
the  colony  had  always  exercised,  and  alone  possessed,  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  imposts  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  and  that  they  ''  were  not  bound  to  yield  obe* 
dience  to  any  law  or  ordinance  whatsoever,  designed  to 
impose  any  taxation  whatever  upon  tliem,  other  man  the 
law  and  ordinances  of  the  general  assembly.'*  So  bold 
and  unexpected  were  these  resolutions,  that  whilst  they 
were  reading,  one  of  the  members  cried  out  "  treason  { 
treason!" 

These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  all  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  spirit  they  breathed  spread  from  one  lens- 
lature  to  another,  and  their  sentiments  were  reiterated  in 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislatures,  and  the  freemen 
in  public  meetings.  Committees  were  appointed,  by  the 
12» 
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MMmbKes  of  the  colonies^  to  correspond  with  etch  ether, 
and  to  meet  for  consultation ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  harmony  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action.  These 
measures  had  a  Tery  happy  eflect ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
pVess  teemed  with  constant  publications,  vindicating  the 
rights  of  the  colonies ;  and  many  of  them  were  of  a 
Mriily  inflammatory  character,  calculated  to  raise  the 
public  mind  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  pulpit,  also,  parti« 
cularly  in  New*England,  laboured  in  the  same  cause,  widi 
great  z^  and  effect ;  the  flame  of  liberty  kindled  from 
breast  to  breast,  and  spread  from  province  to  province, 
until  the  conflagration  became  general.  The  spirit  of 
opposition  ran  so  high,  as  to  break  out  into  acts  of  tumult 
and  disorder. 

In  Boston,  the  efligy  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  stamp  master* 
was  burnt,  and  his  house  assailed,  partly  demolished,  and 
his  furniture  destroyed;  and  soon  after,  the  house  of 
William  Storer,  deputv-register  of  the  court  of  admi* 
ralty,  was  attacked,  and  the  books  and  files  of  the  court 
destroyed ;  and  the  house  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  comp- 
troller of  the  customs,  shared  the  same  fate.  These  out* 
rages  were  followed  by  a  more  bold  and  daring  attack 
upon  the  dwelling  of  MK  Hutchinson,  lieutenant-gover* 
nor  of  the  province ;  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  save  his 
life,  and  his  house  was  entirely  demolished,  except  the 
walls,  and  every  thing  in  it  destroyed  or  carried  off.  Si- 
milar outrages  were  committed  in  other  places. 

In  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  stamp  oflicer,  was 
burnt  in  effigy  in  many  towns ;  and  whilst  he  was  pro- 
ceeding from  New-Haven  to  Hartford,  where  the  assem- 
bly was  in  session,  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  a 
larfi^e  concourse  of  people,  some  from  more  than  thirtv 
miles,  and  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  hearty  cheers  of  liberty  and  property. 
This  took  place  at  Weathersfield,  from  whence  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  headed  by  militia  officers,  proceeded  to 
Hartford,  where  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  compelled  to  read  his 
resignation  in  the  heanng  of  the  assembly,  which  wat 
succeeded  by  loud  acclamations  of  liberty  and  property. 
Ill  New- York,  the  stamp  officer  was  compelled  to  resign^ 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden   was  burnt  in  efllgy» 
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with  a  stemp  bill  in  his  hmd,  suspended  from  his  own 
coAch,  mnd  mt  wh<rie  was  consumed  toother. 

Inllic  southern  colonies,  the  public  feeling  did  not  lead 
to  the  same  excesses ;  but  in  ail  of  them,  means  were 
found  to  compel  the  stamp  officers  to  resign ;  and  in  all 
the  colonies  the  assemblies  adopted  resolutions  in  oppo* 
■ition  lo  the  stamp  act,  although,  in  many  of  them,  the 
royal  governors  prorogued  and  attempted  to  stop  their 
proceedings.  The  members  of  the  colonial  assemblies 
were  animated  and  encouraged  by  the  people,  who,  ia 
most  of  the  towns,  instructed  them  to  oppose  the  stamp 
art  But  the  most  important  measure  to  unite  the  colo- 
nies, and  give  energy  and  effect  to  their  opposition,  was 
convening  a  continental  congress,  consisting  of  deputies 
appointed  by  each  colony.  This  measure  was  first  pro- 
|med  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  The  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  holden  in  New-York,  in  October,  1766. 

All  the  colonies,  except  New-Hampshire,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Creorgia,  sent  deputies ;  the  three  last 
of  these  colonies  were  prevented  by  their  governors,  and 
the -first  excused  itself  on  account  of  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion. The  congress,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted 
a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  statement  of  the  grievances 
of  the  colonies,  and  asserted,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their 
exemption  from  all  taxes  not  imposed  by  their  own  re- 
presentatives. It  also  prepared  a  petition  to  the  house  of 
commons. 

As  the  first  of  November,  the  time  when  the  stamp  act 
was  to  go  into  operation,  approached,  public  feeling  be- 
came still  stronger,  and  was  excited  to  Ate  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  law.  In  New- York,  ten  boxes 
of  stamps,  which  had  arrived  there  for  Connecticut,  were 
■eiaed  by  the  populace  and  burned ;  and  in  other  ports, 
the  masters  of  vessels,  which  brought  out  stamps,  wera 
compelled  to  return  widi  their  detestable  cargoes,  or  deli- 
ver tliem  up  to  the  people  to  be  destroyed.  In  Boston  and 
many  of  the  principal  towns,  the  first  of  November  was 
kept  mB  a  ^y  of  mourning  and  deep  dbtress ;  all  the 
sMps  were  shut,  the  bells  were  tolled  mufiled,  and  tha 
aiifies  of  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  act  wera  eav^ 
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ried  in  procfession  through  the  streets,  and  then  torn  t& 
I^eces,  and  consumed  by  the  flames. 

The  lawyers  of  the  supreme  court  in  New-Jersey,  re- 
solved that  ihey  would  not  purchase  the  stamps  in  Uieir 
professional  business,  and  that  they  would  relinquish  their 
pimetice  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  public  good  ;  and  the  princi- 
pal merchants  in  the  colonies,  and  great  numbers  of  other 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  entered  into  solemn  engrage-^ 
ments  not  <Hily  to  refuse  to  use  the  stamps,  but  also  not 
to  import  any  more  goods  from  Great  Britain  until  the 
•tamp  act  should  be  repealed.  Associations  were  formed, 
called  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty,*'  the  object  of  which  was, 
to  assist  and  protect  with  force,  if  necessary,  every  one- 
who  might  be  in  danger  from  his  resistance  or  opposition 
to  the  stamp  act  This  bold  association  originated  in 
New- York,  and  prevailed  throughout  New-England,  and, 
had  not  the  act  been  repealed,  must  have  led  to  civil 
war. 

The  restrictive  measures  produced  distress  and  tumults 
in  England ;  large  numbers  of  the  manufacturers  being 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  more  than  forty  thousand, 
with  black  flags,  appeared  in  the  streets  in  London,  and 
surrounded  the  royal  palace  and  parliament  house.  For- 
tunately a  changfe  of  ministry  took  place,  in  consequence 
of  what  was  called  the  regency  bill,  and  Lord  Grenville 
was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasmry,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Gene* 
ral  Conway  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state. 

In  January,  the  parliament  met ;  the  affairs  of  America 
occupied  the  principal  attention,  and  the  first  talents  of 
the  house  were  engaged  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  when  the  stamp 
act  was  passed,  now  came  forward  as  the  great  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Americans,  and  with  hb  manly  and 
all  powerful  eloquence,  opposed  the  unjust,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  dangerous  measure;  he  even  justified  the 
Americans  in  their  resistance  of  an  act  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  After  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  the 
act  was  repealed,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  declara- 
tion, '*  that  the  king  and  parliament  had,  and  of  right 
•nfht  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and 
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•lnliitM  of  suffidenrforee  to  bind  the  eolonief,  and  hit 
Biajest^*8  subjects  in  them,  in  all  cases  lokaieverJ'*  An 
net  of  indemnity  wms  also  passed. 

The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  occasioned  univeiMl 
lovy  both  m  Great  Britain  and  America ;  the  ships  in  the 
Thames  displayed  their  colours,  and  the  whole  city  of 
London  was  illuminated ;  and  in  the  colonies,  notwith^ 
standing  the  dedaratory  act,  asserting  the  prindple  of  tax* 
ation,  the  joy  and  rejoidngs  were  umversal ;  the  non-im* 
portation  resolutions  were  resdnded ;  animodties,  ifl 
treatment,  and  erery  thing  past,  were  forgotten,  and  eora* 
merdal  intercourse  with  Great  Britaiur  was  resumed  widi 
greater  activity  dian  ever  before  had  been  witnessed.  The 
eolo^es  hoped  and  beUered,  that  harmony  would  now  be 
restored,  ai^  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  promnte 
rtns  dedrable  object 

But  the  officers  of  the  crown,  Uie  minions  of  powe^ 
and  the  expectants  of  place,  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  officers  of  the  British  government  at  home,  and 
attempted  to  promote  their  own  selfish  views  by  misre- 
presenting, their  countrymen.  Governor  Bernard,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  head  of  this  party,  which  contrU 
bttted  so  much  to  breed  difficulties,  and  bring  matters  to  a 
4Brists.  NotwithsUndinf  tfiat  the  declaratory  act  still 
hung  over  the  heads  of  the  colonies,  like  a  portentous 
dovra,  it  was  not  generally  expected  that  the  British  go* 
▼emment  would  very  soon  make  another  so  dangerous  am 
experiment  But  these  reasonable  expectations,  however, 
eoon  proved  to  be  falladous,  and  all  reliance  on  the  justiee 
or  liberality  of  Britain,  was  found  to  be  deceptive  and 
dangferous. 

Notwithstanding  the  distraction  into  which  the  coloniee 
bad  been  thrown,  by  the  etamp  act,  within  a  few  months 
after  its  repeal,  and  before  the  wounds  it  had  occadoned 
had  had  time  to  heal,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Charles  Townshend,  came  forward  with  a  new  scheme  of 
taxing  America,  and  was  so  sanguine  in  his  views,  that  he 
pledged  his  chairacter  for  the  success  of  the  project  The 
new  revenue  scheme  was,  to  take  off  the  duties  on  teas 
which  were  paid  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  levy  Aree  penee 
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per  pound  on  all  that  was  purchased  in  America,  and  abr 
a  duty  on  paper,  glass,  and  several  other  articles. 

A  board  of  customs  was  established,  and  commissioiy 
en  appointed  to  set  in  Boston  to  coUect  the  duties;  and 
tiie  custom  officers  were  to  be  paid  from  the  revenue  thus 
raised ;  and  the  governor,  judges  of  the  superior  court, 
and  other  officers  in  Massachusetts,  who  had  hitherto 
been  dependant  for  their  salaries  on  the  assembly,  to  ren- 
der them  independent  of  the  people,  and  more  devoted  to 
Great  Britain,  were  also  to  be  paid  from  these  revenues- 
And  to  carry  the  iniquitous  system  into  effect  (as  unjust 
laws  can  omy  be  enforced  by  unjust  means)  the  powers  of. 
the  court  of  admiralty  were  greatly  extended,  so  as  to  de 
prire  the  people  of  trial  by  jury  in  prosecutions  for  rio* 
fating  the  revenue  laws.  Writs  of  assistance,  as  they 
were  called,  issued  by  the  governor,  or  any  officer  of  th« 
revenue,  authorized  searching  the  house  of  the  most  re* 
spectable  inhabitant  in  the  province,  on  suspicion  of  the 
concealment  of  contraband  or  smuggled  goods. 

When  intelligence  of  these  new  parliamentary  regular- 
lions  reached  America,  they  occasioned  universal  asto^ 
niahment^  and  revived  all  the  excitement  and  alarm  which 
prevailed  during  the  stamp  act  In  the  minds  of  feflec^^ 
ing  men,  they  were  regarded  as  more  dans ereus  than  thai 
obnoxious  act,  as  an  indirect  and  disguised  system  of  taxr 
ation  had  a  more  certain  and  fatal  tendency  to  undermine 
the  libertieSr  and  enslave  the  people,  than  direct  taxea^ 
The  colonies,  assailed  by  the  same  injuries,  had  recourae 
lo  their  former  measures  of  complaint  and  supplication; 
but  their  petitions  were  not  even  read,  and  their  remon^^ 
atrances  treaied  with  contempt,  thus  adding  insult  to  in- 
justice. 

These  accumulated  injuries  and  indignities- aroused  the 
fears  and  spirit  of  the  colonies ;  and  a  circular  letter,  adr 
dressed  to  the  other  colonies,  by  the  assembly  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  contributed  to  diffuse  the  flame,  and  lead  to  con- 
cert of  action.  This  letter  was  dated  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1768,  and  the  sentiments  it  contained  were  reiterated 
by  most  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  From  the  bold  and 
determined  conduct  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  il 
waa  prorogued  by  the  governor.     Another  assembly  waa^ 
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tonrened  in  May  following,  to  which  the  governor,  In  big 
first  communication,  insolently  demanded  of  them,  as  rt* 
quired  by  the  British  secretary  of  state,  to  rescind  Uie 
resolutions  of  the  preceding  assembly,  which  led  to  th^ 
circular  letter,  and  intimated,  that  unless  they  complied 
immediately,  they  would  be  dissolved  at  once. 

Sut  the  assembly  acted  with  a  firmness  which  became 
the  defenders  of  liberty ;  and,  instead  of  complying  with 
this  haughty  mandate,  petitioned  the  king  for  tne  remoral 
of  the  royal  governor,  and  charged  upon  him  a  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes.  The  governor,  exasperated  at  their 
conduct,  immediately  dissolved  the  mutmous  assembly^ 
^hnd  applied  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  king's 
troops,  then  in  New-York,  to  have  several  additional  re- 
giments  sent  to  Boston.  Alarmed  at  these  circumstancest 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  besought  the  governor  to  con- 
vene another  assembly ;  but  he  treated  their  request  widi 
tontempt. 

The  crisis  required  something  to  be  done  without  At* 
lay,  and,  accordingly,  letters  were  written  to  every  town 
in  the  colony,  requesting  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
meet  in  convention  at  Boston,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
troops.  Delegates  from  ninety-six  towns  met  on  the  2Sd 
of  September.  The  governor  instantly  sent  them  an 
4ngiy  message,  commanding  them  to  disperse,  threaten- 
ing, m  case  of  refusal,  that  they  would  suffer  the  conse- 
quence of  their  temerity.  The  convention,  however,  was 
not  frightened  into  submission,  but  gave  their  reasons  for 
^convening,  continued  their  deliberations,  and  prepared  a 
petition  to  the  king. 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  troops  arrived,  and  landed; 
tnd,  sword  in  hand,  oaraded  through  the  streets  of  Boa- 
ton,  which  were  filled  with  vast  crowds,  who,  with  sullen 
silence,  denoting  the  deepest  resentment,  witnessed  this; 
the  first  act  in  the  great  and  bloody  drama  about  to  be 
performed.  No  tumult  or  resistance,  however,  ensoed* 
notwithstanding  the  troops  were  quartered  in  the  honseji 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  assembly  met  in  May,  1769,  ana 
immediately  adopted  several  spirited  resolutions ;  dieltbe 
(hdng  an  armed  force  where  the  legislature  w«s  con- 
Tened,  to  overawe  their  deliberation!,  was  a  breach  ef 
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pririkge,  and  that  the  qiiarteriBg  of  troops  on  the  inliaU" 
lanti  in  time  of  peactf  was  illem,  an^  a  violation  of  die 
sights  and  liberties  of  British  svu>ject8« 

A  standing  army  was  now  stationed  in  the  capital  9I 
Massachusetts,  for  the  avowed  object  of  coercing  the  in* 
habitants  into  submission;  their  commerce  fettered,  theii 
characters  traduced,  the  assembly  prevented  from  meet- 
ing, and  the  petitions  of  all  classes  to  have  the  assembly 
convened,  treated  with  contempt  by  an  insolent  governor* 
who  threatened  to  augment  the  troops,  and  enforce,  al  all 
hazards,  his  arbitrary  and  tjrrannical  measures,  it  cannot 
be  surprising  that  the  fears  and  exasperations  of  the  peo- 

ge  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  witnessed  before.  Al 
is  alarming  conjuncture,  something  must  be  done,  and 
there  was  no  other  alternative  but  submission  or  resist- 
ance, as  petitions  had  been  treated  with  such  contempt, 
that  to  memorialize  any  branch  of  the  Britbh  government 
would  be  equivalent  to  submission ;  and  there  were  but 
two  ways  of  resistance,  either  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  or 
an  entire  suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  which,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  hii 
speech,  furnished  the  means  whereby  Britain  had  carried 
on  the  war  with  France,  and  which,  if  continued,  would 
afford  the  means  of  their  own  oppression. 

As  all  the  colonies  were  involved  in  one  common  dan* 
f  er,  they  readily  entered  into  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, that  no  Britbh,  or  India  goods,  should  be  imported, 
except  a  few  specified  articles  of  necessary  use.  The 
efiects  of  these  arrangements  were  soon  felt  in  England, 
and  produced  clamours,  and  even  tumults,  in  some  parte 
of  the  kingdom.  But  the  partizans  of  the  crown  in  Ame- 
rica, endeavoured,  by  their  correspondence,  to  induce  the 
ministry  to  persevere  in  their  oppressive  measures,  and 
represented  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  the  interruption 
of  commerce  was  only  an  effort  of  desperation,  which 
could  not  last  long.  They  advised  the  ministry  to  foot* 
chase  large  quantities  of  goods,  designed  for  the  Amencan 
jsarket,  and  also  to  allow  the  merchants  engaged  in  th# 
American  trade,  a  premium  equal  to  the  profits  of  their 
stock  in  business.  **  If  these  measures  are  adopt^'* 
said  Mr.  Oliver,  secretary  in  Massachusetts,  ia  one  of  Ua 
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Utters,  **tk$  game  will  soon  he  up  wM  my  countrif* 

The  aflsembly  which  conirened  at  Boston  in  May,  set 
eeveral  weeks  without  doinf  any  business,  as  they  refused 
to  act  as  long  as  an  armed  force  was  quartered  in  the 
toiwn,  and  surrounded  the  house  where  they  were  in  ses« 
eioa^  they  were  finally  adjourned  to  Cambridge.  They 
sent  several  messages  to  the  governor  to  have  the  troops 
removed,  but,  after  evading  the  matter  for  some  time,  he 
declared  that  he  had  no  authority  over  the  king's  troops ; 
thus  admitting  that  the  military  was  above  the  civil  power 
in  the  province.  Governor  Bernard  sent  a  provoking 
message,  stating  the  expenditures  of  quartering  the  troops 
on  the  town,  «nd  requesting  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  saipe,  and  also  for  their  future  support ;  the  assembly 
were  thus  called  on  to  maintain  the  instruments  by  which 
they  were  to  be  oppressed  and  enslaved* 

But  instead  of  complying  with  this  request,  they  passed 
several  spirited  resolutions,  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
governor  and  General  Gage,  for  their  rash  and  oppressive 
measures,  their  wanton  violations  of  the  constitution,  the 
introduction  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  and 
their  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  and  of 
the  province.  The  governor  had  received  an  order  to  re- 
pair to  England,  and  lay  before  the  king  tlie  state  of  the 
colony,  which  he  communicated  to  the  assembly,  with  a 
request  that  his  salary  might  be  continued  during  his  ab- 
sence, as  hb  office  would  remain. 

But  the  assembly  informed  him  in  decided  terms,  that 
they  could  not  comply  with  either  of  his  requests.  On 
receiving  this  answer,  he  immediatel3c,  ailer  a  short,  an* 
sry,  and  threatening  speech,  prorogued  the  legislature. 
He  soon  after  set  sul  for  Europe,  then  little  thinking  that 
he  should  never  return  to  a  country,  that  by  his  violent 
temper  and  arbitrary  conduct,  he  had  brouj^ht  to  the  brink 
of  civil  vrar.  His  reception  at  court  convmced  the  Ame- 
ficans  of  the  truth  of  what  they  feared,  that  the  gover- 
Bor  had  been  sent  for  as  a  mischierous  emissary,  rather 
tea  for  aa  impartial  inquiry  into  the  raal  situation  of  lh# 
previnee,  or  aa  iav^astigatieii  of  hit  own  eonduc*. 

Thooiaa  Hutchinson,  the  U^utenant-govemor,  was  a^ 
18 
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poinied  to  miccetid  Governor  Beiiiard«  Hatchiiuoa  W4# 
a  native  of  Boston,  and  had  run  a  career  of  popukri^ ; 
ifbiUt,  however,  he  was  courting  the  people  at  home,  he 
was  not  less  assiduous  in  ingratiating  -himself  into  the  &• 
TOur  of  &e  Britbh  govemment,  hy  misrepresenting  his 
eounlrymen.  He  was  artful  and  plausible,  and  possessed 
of  popular  talents;  but  was  insidious,  dark,  intriguing 
ana  ambitious ;  and  the  extreme  of  avarice  marked  every 
feature  of  his  character.  His  appointment  was  announ- 
ced at  the  close  of  the  year  1769. 

He  immediately  assumed  a  more  haughty  tone,  and 
aimed  at  more  high  handed  measures  than  his  predeces- 
sor, and  commenced  his  administration  by  informing  the 
assembly  that  he  was  independent  of  them  and  the  peo* 
pie,  as  his  majesty  had  made  provision  for  his  salary.  ISe* 
cure  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  he  treated  the  p<H>- 
ple  and  the  assembly  with  contempt,  and  answered  their 
repeated  solicitations  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  capi- 
taC  by  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  a  strong  fortress  in 
the  harbour  of  Boston,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  replacing  them  by  two  regiments  of  the  king's 
troops. 

The  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling  were  so  high  as  to 
occasion  great  alarm  Mdth  the  leading  patriots,  that  it 
would  break  out  into  acts  of  violence,  which  might  in- 
jure the  cause  of  the  people.  The  miserable  minions  of 
power  in  America,  endeavoured  to  promote  this  result, 
and  openly  avowed,  '*  that  the  only  method  to  restore 
tranquillity,  was  to  take  off  tlie  original  incendiaries, 
whose  writing  had  instilled  the  poison  of  sedition  into  the 
people."  James  Otis,  the  most  active,  bold,  and  influen- 
tial patriot  of  the  day,  having  published,  under  his  proper 
signature,  some  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  tlie  crown,  was  assaulted  in  a  public  room,  by 
a  band  of  hired  ruffians,  with  swords  and  bludgeons,  and 
being  covered  with  wounds,  was  left  for  dead.  The  as- 
sassins made  tlieir  escape,  and  took  refuge  on  board  the 
king's  ships  in  the  harbour.  Mr.  Otis  survived,  but  the 
kump  of  his  understanding,  which  had  dowed  with  such 
effu^enoe,  was  overeat  with  clouds  and  darkness.  Mr. 
lobn  Adams  fnjp,  that  he  *'  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
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American  revolution,  with  an  energy,  and  with  thoM 
masterly  talents,  which  no  other  man  possessed  ;'^  and  he 
is  justly  considered  as  the  first  martyr  to  American  H» 
bert^. 

Tne  insults  which  the  inhabitants  constantly  expert- 
enced  from  the  soldiers,  increased  their  animosity  towards 
them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  lead  to  violence  and  blood* 
shed.  On  the  second  of  March,  1770,  an  affiray  took 
place  between  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  29th  regiment, 
and  some  rope-makers,  in  front  of  Mr.  Gray*8  rope-walk. 
This  was  followed  by  a  more  alarming  outrage  on  the 
6th ;  the  indignant  populace  pressed  upon  and  insulted 
the  soldiers,  while  under  arms,  and  assailed  them  with 
dubs,  sticks,  and  snow-balls  covering  stones.  Beinff  dared 
to  fire  by  the  mob,  six  of  the  soldiers  discharffcS  Uieir 
muskets,  which  killed  three  of  the  citizens,  and  wound* 
ed  five  others.  • 

The  effect  of  this  was  electric ;  Uie  town  was  instandf 
in  commotion,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  so  exas- 
perated, that  it  required  the  utmost  exertions  to  prevent 
their  ral]3ring  and  driving  the  British  myrmidons  out  of 
lown ;  and  nothing  but  an  assurance  that  Uie  troops  should 
be  withdrawn,  prevented  this  resort  to  force.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  party  and  eight  men  were  brought  to  trial ; 
two  of  the  men  were  (bund  guilty ;  the  captain  and  the 
ether  men  were  acquitted.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  was  immediately  assembled  in  Fanueil  Hall, 
who  unanimously  resolved,  that  no  armed  force  should 
be  suffered  longer  to  reside  in  the  capital;  and  a  corn- 
nittee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  governor,  and  re* 
quest  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.  The  go- 
▼emor  .refused  to  act,  under  pretence  of  want  of  autho* 
rity;  but  Colonel  Dalrvmple,  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
things,  proposed  to  withdraw  the  29th  regiment,  which 
was  more  culpable  than  any  other ;  but  lie  was  informed 
(hat  not  a  soldier  should  be  left  in  town ;  he  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  comply,  and  within  four  days  not  a 
Red^eoat  remained. 

This  tragical  afiUr  produced  the  deepest  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
loessacre  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  was  comm^mortled 
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tor  many  yean,  and  orations  delivered,  which  unfolded 
the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  the  horr^^s  of  slavery*  the 
dan^rs  of  standing  armies«  and  the  rights  of  the  colonies*. 
These  annual  orations  adminbtered  fuel  to  the  fire  of  liber«^ 
ty,  and  kept  it  burning  with  an  incessant  flame,  and  in  ne 
■mall  decree  promoted  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  in  » 
manner  that  served  to  give  a  deeper  glow  to  the  flame  of 
liberty.  In  the  spring  of  1773,  the  schooner  Gaspee  wa» 
stationed  at  Providence,  to  prevent  smuggling ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  commander  having  exasperated  the  inha- 
bitants, two  hundred  men  entered  on  board  the  schooner 
at  night,  and  compelled  the  captain  and  crew  to  go  ashore^ 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  vessel. 

The  government  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds^, 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
this  outrage;  but  such  was  \he  spirit  and  unanimity  of  tha^ 
people,  tmit  this  pecuniary  inducement  produced  no  efifect,. 
and  the  authors  of  the  outrage  could  not  be  discovered* 
About  this  period,  the  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and 
Mr.  Oliver,  to  their  friends  in  England,  urging  the  govern- 
meni  to  adopt  more  decisive  and  vigorous  measures,  to. 
coerce  the  colonies  into  submission,  were  discovered  and' 
sent  back  to  America,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  which,  being  pulK 
lished  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  greatly  contri- 
buted  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  and  exasperate  the  peo-^ 
pie  against  these  officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  justly 
<5harged  with  having  shamefully  betrayed  their  trust,  and 
the  people^  whose  rights  it  was  their  duty  vigilantly  ta 
guard. 

Whilst  the  other  duties  were  repealed,  that  on  tea  was< 
retained,  for  the  sole  and  avowed  object  of  maintaining 
the  power,  which  parliament  had  asserted,  of  collecting  a 
revenue  in  America.  The  ministerial  scheme  was  cun- 
ning and  artfU  ;  but  did  not,  in  the  least  degree,  deceive 
the  viffilance  of  the  Americans.  The  object  was  to  cheat 
the  colonies  out  of  their  rights,  by  collecting  an  indirect, 
imperceptible  duty,  little  more  than  nominal  in  ajnount, 
which,  however,  if  acquiesced  in,  would  have  been  an  ad«> 
mission  of  the  principle  or  right  of  Britain  to  raise  a  reve-^ 
Bue  in  America.  It  was  an  attempt  to  obtain,  covert^ 
and  by  frauds  what  they  had  attempted,  but  failed  to  oi" 
tain,  openly  by  force. 
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Iti  the  first  plade^  measures  were  adopted,  openly  and 
•itplicitly,  for  taxing  the  colonies,  the  daties  to  be  paid 
directly  by  the  consumer ;  but  being  unable  \o  enforce 
this  act,  it  was  repealed,  accompanied  with  a  declaration 
of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  This  naked  assertion  of  a  right,  when 
the  application  of  it  had  been  attempted  and  al^donedy 
did  not  give  the  Americans  much  concemr;  tiiev  would 
not  have  cared,  if  the  British  had  kept  that  assertion  of  a 
riffht  to  do  wrong  on  their  statute-book,  as  long  as  ihe 
two  countries  existed,  provided  they  had  not  attempted  to 
exercise  their  assumed  right. 

But  the  advocates  of  American  taxation  seemed  to  b# 
sensible,  that  the  bare  assertion  of  a  right,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  enforce  it,  would  amount  to  but  little, 
and  that  conclusions,  obviously  following  the  abandon- 
ment  of  the  first  attempt  to  tax  the  Americans,  would  be 
left  in  their  full  force.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  two  countries  were  placed,  therefore,  the  right  must 
Le  enforced,  or  it  must  be  considered  as  virtually  aban- 
doned. But  this  had  been  once  attempted  without  suc- 
cess ;  a  more  ingenious  mode,  therefore,  must  be  devised, 
or  one  less  likely  to  give  alarm  to  the  colonies.  The 
stamp  duties  were  a  direct  tax,  as  the  duty  constituted 
the  entire  value  of  the  sum  paid ;  but  a  trifling  impost 
would  not  be  perceived,  as  the  duty  would  scarcely  make 
any  sensible  difference  in  the  price  of  the  article.  The 
bitter  pill  which  it  was  intended  to  make  the  colonies 
swallow,  was  gi!ded  with  sugar. 

The  duty  was  more  artfully  disguised  than  a  single  im- 
post It  was,  in  fact,  no  additional  burden  on  the  con- 
sumers of  tea,  it  being  only  a  different  mode  of  collecting 
the  duty  which  had  before  been  paid  ;  yet  this  alteration 
of  the  mode  involved  the  right  and  power  of  parliament  - 
to  establish  a  revenue  system  in  America.  According  to 
the  former  regulations,  the  teas  of  the  India  Company 
were  first  brought  to  fingland,  where  a  duty  was  paid  bc-^ 
fore  they  were  sent  to  the  colonies.  The  scheme  was 
merely  to  change  the  place  and  mode  of  collecting  the 
daty ;  it  was  to  be  paid  in  America,  instead  of  England ; 
for  which  purpose  custom  regulations  were  established^ 
13* 
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lappointacL  Aduty  of  three  peneaoBapoimd 
af  left,  would  not  be  felt  by  the  people,  and  this,  or,  rmthert 
a  greater  ddty,  had  been  paid  before  in  England ;  so  thatt 
instead  of  the  burdens  of  the  people  being  increased,  they 
were  rather  lightened  by  this  new  regulation.  So  artfully 
disguised  was  this  scheme. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  many  politicians,  and  too  generally 
correct,  that  the  people  will  not  be  alarmed  or  excited  by 
any  principle,  however  it  may  be  fraught  with  danger-; 
that  they  must  feel  and  suffer,  before  their  fears  will 
arouse  them  into  action.  But  this  maxim  did  not  hold 
true  with  the  Americans ;  they  saw  the  danger,  and  re- 
solved to  resist,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  a  principle^ 
ealculated  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  their  liberty ; 
although  its  operation  at  the  time  was  not  felt  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  resbtance  of  the  Americans  to  the 
scheme  of  collecting  a  duty  on  tea  in  America,  instead  of 
England,  was  the  resistance  of  the  principle  which  that 
scheme  involved,  solely;  as  no  additional  burden  was 
thereby  imposed  on  the  people. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  history,  of 
an  entire  people  being  roused  to  resistance,  from  measures 
which  were  not  burdensome  or  oppressive  in  their  imme^ 
diate  operations,  and  dangerous  only  from  a  principle  on 
which  they  were  founded.  This  consideration  affords  the 
highest  evidence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Americans,  as 
well  as  of  their  extreme  jealousy  and  vigilance,  in  guard- 
ing their  rights.  That  the  experienced  politician  should 
foresee  the  ultimate  design  and  tendency  of  measures, 
not  immediately  oppressive,  is  natural  enough ;  but  that 
the  common  people,  or  rather  the  entire  population  of  a 
country,  should  be  aroused  to  resistance,  on  account  of 
measures  not  burdensome  or  oppressive,  but  dangerous 
only  from  the  principle  on  which  they  were  founded,  is 
unparalleled. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  colonists 
would  have  been  so  alarmed  and  aroused  to  such  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  by  the  new  regulations  as  to  tea,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  previous  measures  of  the  parent  country, 
•vincing,  in  the  clearest  manner,  a  settled  design  to  exer- 
cIm  the  power  of  taxation  over  them.     They  considered 
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die  new  regulations  as  to  tea,  as  an  artful  and  dlsguiaed 
revenue  system,  although  it  imposed  no  additional  duty^ 
and  they  were  determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their 
liberties,  as  they  had  before  resolved  not  to  be  frightened 
out  of  them. 

Measures  were  immediately  adopted  to  prevent  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  tea  into  the  country,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  the  duty  ;  and  such  was  the  strength  and  una- 
nimity of  public  opinion,  that  without  the  aid  of  law,  or 
rather  in  opposition  to  law,  they  were  enabled  to  render 
their  measures  efficient,  solely  by  the  force  of  public  sen- 
timent, although  measures  of  all  others  the  most  difficult 
to  enforce,  as  interfering  both  with  the  interests  and  the 
established  habits  of  the  people.* 

In  most  of  the  towns  from  New-Hampshire  to  Geor- 
gia, the  people  assembled,  and  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  tea,  which  was  now  regarded  as  an  herb  (however 
agreeable  as  a  beverage)  noxious  to  the  political  constitu- 
tion. In  the  large  commercial  towns,  regulations  were 
adopted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  tea ;  committees  were 
appointed  to  inspect  merchant's  books,  propose  tests,  and 
make  use  of  other  means  to  defeat  the  designs  of  Britain. 
Where  it  could  be  done,  the  consignees  of  the  teas  were 
persuaded  or  compelled  to  resign,  or  to  bind  themselves  not 
to  act  in  that  capacity.  The  car^o  sent  to  South  Caro- 
lina, was  stored,  the  consignees  being  constrained  to  en- 
ter into  an  engagement  not  to  offer  any  for  sale ;  and  in 
many  of  the  colonies,  the  ships  were  compelled  to  return 
without  discharging  Uieir  cargoes.  So  vigorously  were 
these  measures  enforced,  that  during  one  year  eighty-five 
pounds  was  the  whole  amount  of  duties  received. 

The  teas  consumed  in  the  colonies,  were  principally 
smuggled  into  the  country,  by  the  Dutch  and  French, 
who  were  favoured  by  the  inhabitants  in  evading  the  re- 
venue laws.  During  the  four  or  hve  years  that  the  new 
system  had  been  in  existence,  very  trifling  quantities  of 
teas  had  been  introduced  into'  the  colonies  ;  and  instead 
of  the  restrictive  measures  being  relaxed  as  was  expected 
in  E!nriand,  they  increased  in  vigour  and  efficacy,  and  the 
quantity  of  tea  introduced  had  constantly  diminished. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  other  matters  of  different 
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between  the  two  countries,  the  principal  struggle,  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  regulations  as  to  tea,  occurred  at  Boston^ 
The  other  provinces  had  avoided  the  alternative  which 
was  reserved  for  this,  of  either  suffering  the  teas  to  be 
disposed  of,  or  to  destroy  thera  by  violent  means. 
Knowing  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  In- 
dia Company  had  been  more  cautious  as  to  the  cargoes 
shipped  for  that  port,  than  those  sent  to  the  other  provin- 
ces :  and  the  zeal  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  crown  there,  greatly  surpassed  that  of 
the  crown  officers  in  the  other  colonies,  and  was  calcula- 
ted to  frustrate  the  measures  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
tea  ships  destined  to  Boston  were  all  consigned  to  the 
sons,  cousins,  and  persons  who  were  the  merest  tools  of 
Governor  Hutchinson.  When  called  on  to  resign,  the 
only  answer  they  would  give  was,  "  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power." 

As  the  consignees  could  not  be  induced  or  frightened  to 
resign,  the  next  plan  was,  to  compel  the  vessels  to  return 
without  landing  their  detestable  cargoes ;  but  the  collect- 
or refused  to  give  a  clearance  without  the  vessels  were 
discharged  of  dutiable  articles,  and  the  governor  refused 
to  give  a  pass  for  the  vessels,  until  they  were  properly 
qualified  from  the  custom  house ;  and  to  guard  against 
the  vessels  being  taken  possession  of,  and  conducted  out 
of  the  harbour,  the  governor  ordered  Admiral  Montague, 
who  commanded  the  naval  force,  to  keep  a  vigilant  look 
out,  and  to  suffer  no  vessel,  coasters  excepted,  to  pass  the 
fortress  from  the  town,  without  a  pass  signed  by  nimself. 
The  rigorous  adherence  to  these  measures,  affi>rded  great 
satisfaction  to  the  governor  and  his  minions,  and  all  the 
British  party ;  they  flattered  themselves  that  the  **  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  after  all  their  clamour,  resolutions,  and 
schemes  to  resist  the  tea  system,  were  outmanaged,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing and  sale  of  the  obnoxious  cargoes. 

Their  measures  had  been  planned  so  wisely,  and  their 
execution  was  intrusted  to  agents  of  such  known  fidelity 
to  the  crown,  and  who  were  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence and  control  of  the  governor,  they  thought  there  was 
not  a  loop-hole,  whereby  the  rebellious  Americans  coiiM- 
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i^pe  paying  the  hatefnl  tax.  They  did  not  eren  dream 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  destroy  or  throw  over- 
bowrd  the  ofiensive  article,  ivhich  covered  a  tribute  to 
firitain ;  for  if  they  had,  the  vessels  would  have  been 
guarded.  The  governor,  after  all  he  had  witnessed  and 
experienced,  judging  rather  from  his  feelings  than  his 
knowledge,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  public  sentiment, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  Uie  people :  he  had  no  idea  that  they 
had  determined  to  resist  the  obnoxious  measure,  at  every 
hazard,  even  that  of  life.  Nothing  short  of  this  bold  • 
step  could  prevent  the  deep  laid  scheme  against  the  liber* 
ties  of  the  country  from  succeeding. 

It  had  been  rendered  impossible  that  the  vessel  should 
return  with  their  cargoes ;  and  to  suffer  the  tea  to  be 
landed,  aid  trust  U>  the  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  inha* 
bitants  not  to  purchase  it,  would  have  been  to  yield  the> 
point ;  for  a  small  portion  of  the  citizens  were  in  favonv 
of  tlie  British,  and  would,  of  course,  consume  the  article^ 
and  by  fair  means  or  foul,  it  would  have  been  distributed 
among  others.  And  it  would  have  been  equally  imprac- 
ticable to  prevent  the  tea  from  being  landed ;  the  most 
unwearied  watching,  day  and  night,  could  not  prevent 
this,  as  it  might  be  conveyed  ashore  by  small  quantities  in 
the  night  season,  and  at  such  places  as  to  escape  the 
utmost  vigilance.  Every  other  measure  had  been  attempt-- 
ed  without  success ;  the  consignees  had  been  urged  to  de- 
cline the  commission,  and  a  numerous  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  had  been  held,  who  presented  a  remonstrance 
to  the  governor,  and  urged  him  to  order  back  the  ships 
without  sufiering  any  part  of  their  cargoes  to  be  landeiL. 
But  his  answer  satisfied  them  that  he  was  the  adviser  ot 
the  measure,  and  determined  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  parties  were  at  issue  on  the  great  question,  on  which 
the  liberties  of  the  country  hung  suspended;  whether 
Great  Britain  should  exercise  the  power  of  taxing  the 
Americans  in  any  way  or  not 

This  question  depended  on  the  landing  of  a  few  car- 
goes of  tea,  which  had  become  contaminated  with  an  un« 
constitutional  tax.  The  colonists  were  determined  that 
they  would  not  pay  the  tax,  and  the  British  party  were 
detfrmined  to  carry  into  effect  the  tea  regulation,  and  to 
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fruftrate  the  plans  of  the  Americans.  Both  parties  bad 
taken  their  measures,  and  the  British  party  were  confi- 
dent of  success ;  the  contest  was  advancing  to  a  crisis ; 
alarm  and  dismay  prevailed  ;  the  deepest  anxiety  was  de- 
picted in  every  ^countenance ;  had  an  invading  army  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  threatening  to  sack  the  town,  or 
had  the  pestilence  which  walks  in  darkness  ravaged  its 
pavilions,  greater  gloom  could  not  overspread  Uie  town, 
or  stronger  indications  been  exhibited,  of  a  pending  event 
bigwith  the  fate  of  three  millions  of  people. 

During  this  deep  and  awful  suspense^  a  report  tru 
started,  which  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
through  the  town,  that  Admiral  Montague  was  about  to 
seize  the  ships,  and  dispose  of  their  cargoes,  at  public 
auction,  within  twenty-four  bouts ;  which  was  believed  to 
be  a  cunning  device  of  Hutchinson,  as  tliis  would  as  effec- 
tually have  secured  the  duties,  as  if  the  teas  had  been  sold 
at  the  stores  of  the  consignees.  This  rumour  was  like  an 
electric  shock;  leaving  their  employments,  the  people 
rushed  into  the  streets,  and,  with  amazed  and  terrified 
countenances,  every  one  seemed  to  say,  what  shall  we  do 
to  prevent  the  consummation,  in  so  bold  and  daring  a 
manner,  of  this  iniquitous  scheme. 

In  a  few  moments,  as  from  an  instinctive  impulse,  a 
vast  crowd  repaired  to  one  of  the  most  spacious  courchet 
in  Boston,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  public  meet- 
ing. Previously  to  taking  any  other  step,  a  messaffe  was 
sent  to  the  governor  and  the  consignees,  who  with  difii« 
culty  could  be  found,  as  they  were  afraid  to  encounter 
even  the  looks  of  an  indignant  and  injured  people.  No 
satisfactory  answers  were  returned ;  but  instead  of  com- 
plying with  their  wishes,  whilst  the  assembled  multitude 
were  quietly,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed, consulting  on  their  critical  situation,  and  the  mea- 
sures proper  to  be  adopted,  the  sherifiT  entered  with  an 
order  from  the  governor,  stylinff  them  an  illegal  and  sedi- 
tious'assembly,  and  ordering  them  immediately  to  dis- 
perse. 

But  he  did^not  bring  with  him  the  posse  €omitattiS^  as 
the  power  of  the  county  was  already  assembled,  and  it 
was  that  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  disperse ;  this  man^ 
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dlttt  was  treated  with  deserved  contempt,  and  the  sheriff 
hissed  out  of  the  house,  mortified  and  chagrined,  and  a 
coiilused  murmur  followed,  not  only  in  the  house,  but 
among  the  vast  multitude  from  without ;  but  soon  order 
was  restored,  and  the  meeting  adjourned,  without  adopt- 
ing any-Tote  or  resolution.  The  leaders  probably  sup- 
posed, that  such  a  meeting  was  not  the  place  to  mscum 
and  devbe  measures  to  meet  the  crisis. 

The  bold  measure  was  now  conceived,  and  immedi- 
ately proposed  ibr  execution,  which  surprised  and  agitated 
the  two  countries,  and  hurried  on  that  memorable  revo- 
lution which  made  them  "  enemies  in  war,  and  in  peace 
friends.*'  The  success  of  it,  as  well  as  the  danger  at- 
tending it,  required  secrecy  and  despatch.  It  has  never 
been  known  with  certainty,  either  who  contrived  or  exe- 
cuted this  bold  expedient ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  and  many  of  the  leaders  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  day,  were  its  contrivers,  and  it 
is  known,  that  the  hall  of  council  was  in  the  back  room 
of  Edes  and  Gill's  printing  office,  at  the  comer  of  the 
alley  leading  from  Court-street  to  Brattle-street  church 
It  b  a  singular  circumstanao,  that  the  daring  and  despe- 
rate measure,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  should  have  been  counselled  and  contrived  in  an 
editorial  closet  of  a  newspaper,  which  was  one  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  public  voice,  and  a  vigilant  sentinel  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  Since  this-  period,  many  political 
schemes  have  originated  in  the  "  back  rooms"  of  print- 
ing offices,  but  in  general  of  a  very  different  character. 

In  a  few  hours  after  the  adjournment  of  the  public 
meeting,  the  bold  measure,  on  the  success  of  which  the 
great  question  of  taxation  hung  suspended,  -was  contri- 
Ted,  matured,  and  ripened  for  execution ;  and  the  public 
were  surprised  with  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  streets, 
of  a  large  number  of  savages^  or  persons  disguised,  clad, 
and  every  way  counterfeiting  the  aborigines  of  the  coim- 
try*;  armed  with  a  tomahawk  in  one  hand,  and  a  club 
over  the  shoulder  ;  who,  in  a  silent  and  solemn  manner, 
not  a  voice  being  heard,  marched  in  Indian  file,  through 
t^c  streets,  amidst  a  crowd  of  astonished  spectators,  w£o 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  so  unexpected  and  strange  an 
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exhibition ;  and  its  novelty,  and  the  surprise  which  it  o^^ 
Mooned,  inay  have  prevented  -any  steps  being  taken  to 
oppose  their  design. 

The  Indians^  whilst  strongl  v  attached  to  tobacco*  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  appear  to  nave  had  a  mortal  antipa* 
thy  to  tea ;  and,  as  though  attracted  by  its  noxious  quali- 
ties, they  proceeded  directly  towards  the  wharves  where 
he  tea  ships  lay ;  boarded  them,  demanded  the  keys,  and 
without  the  least  Hesitation  or  delay,  knocked  open  the 
chests,  and  emptied  their  contents,  duties  and  all,  into  the 
ocean,  comprising  several  thousand  weight  of  the  finest 
teas.  The  deed  was  done  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and* 
although  surrounded  by  the  king's  ships,  no  opposition 
was  made  or  attempted — all  was  silence  and  amazement* 

Thus  the  teas,  which  were  designed  as  a  means  of  ex- 
torting tribute  from  the  Americans,  became  an  offerinir  to 
the  **  spirits  of  the  %;asty  deep,"  and  a  sacrifice  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  countrv.  The  "  Indians,'*  having  effected 
their  object,  showed  no  marks  of  triumph ;  no  savage 
warwhoop  was  heard ;  nor  did  they  commit  any  other 
violence  or  disorder,  but  in  the  same  silent,  solemn,  and 
orderly  manner,  marched  back  through  tlie  town,  follow- 
ed by  a  vast  crowd.  No  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  or  disturbance  by  the  people,  followed  this 
event ;  and  it  was  observed  at  the  time,  that  the  stillest 
night  succeeded,  which  Boston  had  enjoyed  for  several 
months. 

No  persons  assisted  the  savages  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tea,  except  some  boys  or  young  men,  who  had  assenip 
bled  on  the  occasion,  and  voluntarily  took  a  part  in  what 
was  going  on ;  one  of  these  youths  collected  the  tea 
which  fell  into  his  own  shoes,  and  those  of  several  of  his 
companions,  put  it  in  a  phial,  and  sealed  it  up,  which  is 
now  in  his  possession,  containing  the  same  obnoxious 
tea,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  considered  as  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  political  healUi  and  constitution  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  than  strong  drink.  The  number  of  savages, 
manufactured  for  the  occasion,  has  been  variously  estima- 
UA  from  sixty  to  eighty ;  although  several  persens  have 
been  mentioned  at  among  the  number,  none  of  them  have 
ever  been  known  with  certainty  ;  there  are  many  and  ob- 
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tlons  reasons,  why  secrecy  then,  and  concealment  since, 
were  necessary.  Not  any  of  those  who,  it  has  been  con- 
fidently asserted,  were  of  the  party,  have  admitted  the 
fact,  except  some  of  the  boys. 

Nearly  all  of  the  disguised  persons  have  left  this  scene 
of  strife,  and  their  secret  has  died  with  them*;  and  what 
few  remain,  if  any,  will  probably  be  as  prudent  as  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  and  like  them,  will  suffer 
their  knowledge  to  be  buried  with  them,  so  that  the  great- 
est secret  will  shortly  be  beyond  tlte  reach  of  human  rc^ 
search.  The  success  of  this  bold  and  daring  measure, 
astonished  Governor  Hutchinson  and  the  Bntish  party, 
and  seemed  to  convince  him  that  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty" 
were  not  quite  so  contemptible  as  he  had  represented 
them  in  his  letters  to  the  ministry  ;  and  it  even  astonished 
the  whigs  in  the  other  colonies,  and  contributed  to  fan  the 
flames  of  liberty,  and  give  them  a  deeper  glow,  and  more 
intense  heat. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  England, 
accompanied  with  all  the  exaggeration  and  colouring 
which  Hutchinson  could  give  to  it,  it  produced  the  ut- 
most excitement  and  indignation  with  the  ministerial 
party,  and  even  the  opponents  of  the  American  revenue 
system,  could  not  justify  so  rash  and  desperate  a  measure. 
Parliament  at  once  determined  to  crush  the  devoted  town, 
which  was  the  seat  and  cause  of  this  high-handed  resist* 
ance  to  its  supremacy.  Its  omnipotent  power,  and  all  the 
terrors  of  its  wrath,  were  to  be  concentrated  and  directed 
against  this  rebellious  town.  A  bill  was  immediately  in- 
tn>duced  to  *' discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging, 
landing  and  shipping,  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
at  the  town  of  Boston,  or  within  the  harbour.'' 

This  bill,  called  the  "  Boston  Port  Bill,"  passed  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1T74,  and  when  it  was  known,  threw  the 
inhabitants  into  the  utmost  consternation.  A  general 
meeting  was  called,  and  spirited  resolutions  adopted,  ex- 
pressive, in  strong  terms,  of  their  sense  of  the  oppressive 
measure,  and  they  requested  all  the  colonies  to  unite  in  an 
encasement  to  discontinue  all  importations  from  Great 
Britain ;  and  most  of  the  colonics  resolved  to  make  com- 

14 
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mon  cause  with  Massachusetts,  in  licr  oppo»iuon  to  the 
unconstitutional  measures  of  parliament. 

The  first  of  Jurte,  when  the  port-bill  was  to  go  into  ope- 
ration, was  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  This  act  was  soon  followed  by  another,  "  for  the 
better  regulating  government  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay ;"  the  object  of  which  was  to  alter  the  char- 
ter, so  as  to  make  the  judges  and  slierifTs  dependant  on 
the  king,  and  removeable  at  his  pleasure.  And  this  act 
was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  which  provided,  that  any 
persons  indicted  for  murder,  or  other  capital  offence,  com- 
mitted in  aiding  the  magistrates  in  enforcing  the  laws* 
might  be  sent  by  the  governor,  eillier  to  any  other  colony 
or  to  Great  Britain,  for  his  trial. 

The  Quebec  bill  followed  in  rapid  succession,  enlarg* 
ing  the  bounds  of  that  province,  an^  conferring  many 
privileges  on  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  design  of  which 
was  to  secure  th^  attachment  of  that  province,  and  pre- 
vent its  joining  with  the  colonies,  in  their  measures  of  re- 
sistance. These  measures,  instead  of  intimidating  the  co- 
lonies into  submission,  only  confirmed  their  fears  of  the 
settled  designs  of  Great  Britain,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
chartered  rights,  and  reduce  the  colonies  to  the  lowest 
state  of  political  degradation  and  opj)ression.  A  sense  of 
common  danger  led  to  an  extensive  correspondence, 
wliich  resulted  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
convene  a  general  congress,  to  consist  of  deputies  from  all 
the  colonies.  Tills  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1774  ;  and  comprised  among  its  mena- 
bers,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots,  statesmen, 
and  orators  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any  other.  Not- 
withstanding the  ferment  which  prevailed  in  most  of  the 
colonies,  their  proceedings  were  characterized  by  cool- 
ness, unanimity,  and  firmness. 

They  published  a  long  and  solemn  declaration  of  rights, 
as  British  subjects,  and  maintained  in  the  strongest  terms, 
their  exemption  from  taxation  by  parliament;  besides 
which,  they  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  was  re- 
fused to  be  answered ;  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain — another  to  the  people  of  America.  These  docu- 
ments were  drawn  up  with  a  ma-^torly  hand,  and  exhibited 
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great  dignity  and  ability,  and  were,  in  ercry  respect, 
worthy  of  the  men  who  had  confided  to  them  the  hber- 
tics  of  their  country,  and  the  destinies  of  three  millions  of 
their  countrymen,  threatened  with  slavery. 

The  proceedings  of  congress  did  not  tend  to  allay  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  as  the  royal  agents  in  Massachusetts  seam- 
ed determined  to  push  matters  to  extremities,  and  reduce 
the  people  to  unconditional  submission,  by  arbitrary  and 
forcible  means,  every  thing  now  wore  the  appearance  of 
civil  war.  A  new  council,  and  new  judges,  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown ;  and  the  latter  attempted  to  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  their  offices  ;  but  the  juries  refused  to  be 
sworn  under  them  ;  the  people  in  some  counties  assem- 
bled to  prevent  their  proceedings,  and  in  Berkshire  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  setting  an  example,  which  was  afterwards 
followed  by  Shays'  men,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
state.  About  this  time,  the  famous  "  Tree  of  Liberty," 
in  Boston,  which  had  been  pruned  and  ornamented  with 
so  much  pride  and  care,  "  fell  a  victim  to  British  ven- 
geance, or  to  some  individual  to  whom  its  shade  had  be- 
come offensive." 

Previously  to  this  period,  General  Gage  had  succeeded 
Hutchinson  as  governor  of  Massachusetts ;  and,  appre- 
hending danger  from  a  general  muster  of  the  militia,  he 
caused  the  magazines  and  ammunition  at  Charlestown 
and  Cambridge,  to  be  removed  to  Boston,  and  fortified 
the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Boston  to  the  main  land,  at 
Roxbury.  These  measures  occasioned  a  universal  panic ; 
delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  met, 
and  spirited  resolutions,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  go- 
vernor, were  adopted. 

The  general  assembly  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at 
Salem  ;  but,  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  governor 
issued  his  proclamation,  countermanding  their  meet- 
ing ;  yet,  in  defiance  of  the  governor's  mandate,  ninety 
members  met,  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  con- 
gress, chose  Mr.  Hancock  president,  and  adjourned  to 
Concord,  nineteen  miles  from  Boston.  They  fearlessly 
proceeded  to  business ;  after  addressing  the  governor,  and 
reiterating  their  grievances,  in  the  face  of  British  law  and 
British  troops,  they  proceeded  to  adopt  the  first  meMUTQi 
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which  were  taken,  directly  and  avowedly,  preparatory  to 
an  appeal  to  the  srtrord,  in  defence  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  They  regulated  the  militia,  made  provision  for 
furnishing  the  people  with  arms,  and  for  supplying  the 
treasury ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
Uiat  their  recommendations  had  the  force  of  law.  Go- 
vernor Crage  was  filled  with  rage  at  these  daring  proceed- 
ngs,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  insinuated 
that  they  amounted  to  rebellion. 

Early  in  1775,  parliament  passed  the  fishery  bills, 
which  prohibited  the  colonies  from  trading  in  fish  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
taking  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  These  acts 
were  intended  to  operate  on  the  town  of  Boston,  which 
bad  become  the  devoted  object  of  ministerial  wrath. 
The  various  statutes  which  were  passed,  occasioned  deep 
and  general  distress  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  ;  but  their 
brethren  in  the  other  colonies  sympathized  with  them,  and 
promptly  supplied  them  widi  provisions  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

This  policy  of  the  British  government  was  not  only 
oppressive,  but  mean  and  contemptible.  Partial  legisla- 
tion is  always  odious  and  tyrannical;  yet  it  consisted 
with  the  justice  and  dignity  of  the  British  nation ;  and 
a  series  of  acts  were  passed,  and  the  power  of  the  nation 
exerted,  to  crush  the  town  of  Boston,  because  it  had 
shown  a  more  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  their 
oppressive  and  unconstitutional  measures  than  had  ap- 
peared in  other  places.  The  ministry  were  not  sensible 
that  the  colonies  considered  themselves  all  engaged  in  a 
common  cause ;  they  were  in  hopes  to  humble  and  crush 
the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  that  devoted  town,  which 
they  thought  would  be  such  a  terrific  example  as  would 
frighten  all  the  colonies  into  submission.  But  their  wick- 
ed designs  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  their  authors ;  for 
these  oppressive  measures  towards  the  Bostonians  only 
served  to  exasperate  the  people  throughout  all  the  colo- 
nies, who  regarded  tliem  as  cruel  and  detestable. 

In  March,  1776,  the  public  indignation  was  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  following  base,  and  most  shameful  transact 
tions: — 
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*'  The  people  from  the  country,  whose  husiness  called 
them  into  Boston,  were  «M6pected  by  the  officers  of  pur- 
chasing guns  from  their  soldiers.  In  order  to  furnish  an 
•opportunity  to  inflict  punishment,  and  to  raise  occasion 
for  a  serious  quarrel,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nesbit,  of  the 
forty-seventh  regiment,  ordered  a  soldier  to  offer  a  coun- 
tryman an  old  rusty  musket  A  man  from  Billerica  was 
caught  by  this  bait,  and  purchased  the  gun  for  three  dol- 
lars. The  unfortunate  man  was  immediately  seized  by 
Nesbit,  and  confined  in  the  guard-house  all  night.  Early 
next  morning  they  stripped  him  entirely  naked,  covered 
him  over  with  warm  tar,  and  then  with  feathers,  placed 
him  on  a  cart,  and  conducted  him  through  the  streets  as 
far  as  liberty  tree,  where  the  people  began  to  collect  in 
vast  numbers,  and  the  military,  fearing  for  their  safety, 
dismissed  the  man,  and  retreated  to  their  barracks.  The 
party  consisted  of  about  thirty  grenadiers,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  twenty  drums  and  fifes  playing  the  rogue's 
march,  headed  by  the  redoubtable  Nesbit  with  a  drawn 
sword  !  What  an  honourable  deed  for  a  British  field  offi- 
cer, and  grenadiers  !  The  select  men  of  Billerica  remon- 
^  strated  with  General  Gage  respecting  this  outrage,  but 
obtained  no  satisfaction.*' 

The  breach  between  Britain  and  the  colonies  had  now 
become  so  wide,  as,  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  nearly 
to  exclude  all  ideas  of  conciliation ;  and  both  parties  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
No  alternative  was  left  the  Americans  but  slavery,  or 
resistance  by  force ;  measures  were  adopted  for  training 
the  militia  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  and  for  collecting  all  kinds  of  milita* 
ry  stores  ;  and  committees  of  public  safety  were  appoint- 
ed in  all  the  towns  in  the  province.  The  Britisn  go- 
vernment sent  out  a  reinforcement  of  troops  to  Boston, 
and  in  the  mean  time.  Governor  Gage  attempted  to  coun- 
teract the  designs  "and  measures  of  the  provincials,  and 
particularly  to  seize  and  destroy  their  military  stores,  and 
thus  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  resistance. 

To  destroy  their  military  stores  at  Concord,  General 
Gage  despatched,  in  a  secret  manner,  a  regiment  of  gre- 
nadiers, who  undertook  to  disperse,  and  fired  upon  a  party 
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of  militia  at  Lexington,  several  of  whom  were  killed^ 
which  was  the  first  blood  spilt  in  that  memorable  war  and 
rerolution,  that  separated  Great  Britain  and  America  for* 
tretf  and  gave  tfi  the  latter,  not  only  a  rank  among  the  na« 
lions  of  the  earth,  but  what  only  can  exalt  a  nation — Lt« 
herty  nnd  free  institutions^  which  are  tlie  durable  foun« 
dations  of  its  glory  and  rising  prosperity — its  tranquillity 
and  happiness,  its  increasing  population  and  wealth,  the 
rapidity  of  which  is  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  dear  reader,  I  have  given  you  a  summary  view 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  American  revolution.  I 
shall  commence  the  revolution  by  giving  you  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

On  the  18lh  of  April,  1T75,  Lieut.  Colonel  Smith  and 
Major  Pitcairn  left  Boston,  with  800  chosen  men  from  the 
British  army,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Ameri- 
can stores  at  Concord.  On  their  arrival  at  Lexington, 
they  found  about  seventy  militia  under  arms  upon  the 
green.  Major  Pitcairn,  seeing  the  Americans  on  parade, 
rode  up  to  them,  and  exclaimed,  disperse,  you  rebels, 
throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse.  His  orders,  not 
being  instantly  obeyed,  he  discharged  his  own  pistol,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  fire.  His  orders  were  obeyed,  and 
three  of  the  Americans  were  killed.  The  detachment 
proceeded  to  Concord. 

The  militia  of  that  town  had  also  assembled  to  oppose 
them,  but  their  number  was  so  small  that  they  retired  and 
waited  for  aid  from  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  British 
destroyed  all  the  stores  that  were  to  be  found,  and  then 
began  their  retreat  towards  Iiexington.  But  the  whole 
country  was  in  arms,  and  pressed  upon  their  rear.  The 
Americans  kept  up  a  continual  fire  from  behind  hedges, 
stone  walls,  &.c.  Major  Pitcairn,  fearing  his  carcass 
would  be  picked  from  his  horse,  dismounted,  and  led  his 
division  on  foot ;  but  his  horse  and  equipments  were  ta- 
ken by  the  provincials.  At  sunset,  the  regulars,  over- 
come with  fatigue,  secured  their  retreat  over  Charlestown 
neck,  and  found  on  Bunkcr^s  Hill  a  place  of  security  and 
repose. 

The  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  take* 
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prboners,  amounted  to  273,  while  the  American  loss  in 
Killed,  wounded,  and  mbsing,  was  only  88. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  spread  like  a  conflagratioo, 
and  aroused  the  hardy  sons  of  the  country  to  a  manful 
resistance.  The  agriculturalist  left  his  plough  in  the  fur- 
row, and  the  mechanic  dropped  his  tools  in  Sie  shop,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  repaired  to  Boston  witn  such 
arms  as  could  be  found.  Within  a  few  days  a  large  army 
was  collected,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Ward  and 
Putnam.  This  alarmed  General  Gage  for  the  safety  of 
his  garrison.  When  the  tidings  of  these  events  reached 
the  south,  the  population  were  aroused  to  the  contest  with 
the  same  animated  zeal  which  had  been  displayed  at  the 
north,  and  the  alarm  spread  far  and  wide  through  the 
country. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1776,  the  provincial  congress  of 
Massachusetts  issued  the  following  general  circular : 

"  We  conjure  you,  by  all  that  is  dear,  by  all  that  is  sa- 
cred, that  you  give  all  possible  assistance  in  forming  an 
army,  in  defence  of  the  country.  Our  all  is  at  stake. 
Death  and  destruction  are  the  certain  consequences  of 
delay.  Every  moment  is  infinitely  precious;  an  hour 
lost  may  deluge  your  country  in  blood,  and  entail  perpe- 
tual slavery  upon  the  few  of  your  posterity  that  survive 
the  carnage.  We  beg  and  entreat,  as  you  will  answer  it 
to  your  country,  to  your  consciences,  and,  above  all,  as 
you  will  answer  it  to  your  God,  that  you  will  hasten,  by 
all  possible  means,  the  enlistment  of  men,  to  form  an 
army,  and  send  them  forward  to  head  quarters,  at  Gam- 
bridge,  with  that  expedition,  which  the  vast  importance  ' 
and  instant  urgency  of  the  affairs  demand." 

This,  as  might  be  expected,  aroused  the  energies  of  the 
country,  and  inspired  the  people  with  the  most  heroic 
ieehngs.  The  call  was  prorapUy  obeyed,  and  the  sons  of 
liberty  enlisted  themselves  with  the  greatest  alacrity  for 
the  defence  of  their  rights. 

The  responsibilities  which  now  rested  on  the  fathers  of 
the  revolution  were  great,  and  their  services  important 
They  had  to  embody  and  discipline  new  and  inexperi- 
enced troops,  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  to  supply 
both  arms  and  ammunition,  being  without  funds,  and 
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almost  without  authority  to  resist  them.  Besides  this,  the 
army  was  to  be  supplied  with  provisions,  in  the  face  of  a 
formidable,  well  disciplined,  and  well  furnished  enemy 
But  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  officers  were  equal  to  the 
crisis.  Of  some  it  is  even  recorded,  that  for  a  succession 
of  days  and  nights,  they  were  constantly  at  the  head  o£ 
the^r  respective  guards,  without  a  change  of  raiment. 

At  this  critical  epoch.  General  Ward  directed  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen  to  raise  four  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
on  the  New-Hampshire  grants,  since  then  composing  flie 
state  now  called  Vermont.  With  this  -force  he  was  to 
surprise  the  garrisons  of  the  English  on  Lake  Champiain. 
The  colonel  raised  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  number, 
with  which  force  he  repaired  to  Castleton,  where  he  met 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  more,  by  concert  with  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  militia.  In  this  plan.  Dean,  Wooster, 
and  Parsons,  with  others  in  Connecticut,  co-operated, 
and  sentinels  were  posted  on  the  different  routes  to  Ti- 
conderoga,  to  intercept  intelligence  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Americans. 

About  this  time,  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  who  had 
arrived  to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  consented  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Colonel  Allen,  and  no  unnecessary  delay  pre- 
vented them  from  moving  forward  to  the  object  which 
they  determined  to  accomplish. 

Colonel  Allen  crossed  the  lake  on  the  lOlh  of  May, 
with  a  detachment  of  only  eighty-three  mep,  with  which 
he  attacked  Fort  Ticonderoga  early  in  the  morning. 
With  this  small  number  he  rushed  into  the  fort  while  the 
garrison  %vas  asleep.  Captain  Delaplace  was  ordered  to 
surrender  the  garrison  instantly,  as  he  would  save  them 
from  immediate  destruction.  The  captain  inquired  by 
what  authority,  to  whom  Colonel  Allen  replied,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  and  the  continental  Con- 
gress." The  fort  was  imr  >edia*^ly  surrendered,  and  the 
soldiers  paraded  without  arms.  The  prisoners  consisted 
of  four  officers,  forty-four  privates,  with  several  women 
and  children,  who  were  sent  into  Connecticut  for  security. 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were — 120  iron  cannon,  60 
swivels,  more  than  three  tons  of  balls,  two  ten  inch  mor- 
tars, and  a  quantity  of  shells,  flints,  gun  carriages,  powder, 
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flour,  pork,  &c.  with  two  brass  cannon,  and  many  other 
raluabies. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  party,  Colonel  Seth  War- 
ner, a  native  of  Connecticut,  crossed  the  lake,  and  took 
the  fortress  of  Crown  Point  by  surprise,  with  more  than 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Colonel  Arnold*,  who 
had  embarked  on  the  lake  in  a  small  schooner,  captured 
an  English  armed  vessel,  and  returned  to  Ticonderoga 
with  his  prize.  Thus  was  a  free  communication  with 
Canada  secured  by  the  command  of  the  lake. 

While  the  tide  of  success  thus  waited  on  the  American 
arms  in  the  north.  General  Gage  contemplated  an  attack 
upon  the  American  troops  at  Roxbury,  under  the  cona- 
mand  of  General  Thomas.  The  number  of.  troops  at 
this  place  amounted,  in  all,  to  but  seven  hundred  militia, 
and  they  were  nearly  destitute  of  both  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. What  was  wanting  in  force,  however,  was  supplied 
by  stratagem.  The  Americans  were  marched  round  a 
hill  in  fufi  view  of  the  enemy,  and  displayed  to  such  ad- 
rantage  through  the  day,  that  the  British  general  was 
compfetely  hoaxed,  and  the  attack  was  not  made.  Rein- 
forcements soon  arrived,  and  the  place  was  saved. 

The  success  which  attended  the  American  arms  in 
their  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
British,  among  the  small  islands  which  abound  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  gave  them  confidence  and  courage  to  face 
the  English  toPces  with  confidence  and  success  in  more 
important  undertakings. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month,  the  three  British  generals^ 
Ho  tve,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  arrived  at  Boston.  They 
were  able  and  experienced,  and  to  them  was  committed 
the  task  of  putting  down  all  opposition,  and  of  bringing 
the  revolted  colonists  to  a  state  of  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional submission,  during  the  first  campaign. 

Two  days  afler  this,  the  provincials,  under  Putnam  and 
Warren,  defeated  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  - 
islands,  and  destroyed  the  vessel,  armed  and  stationed  for 
their  defence.  The  same  success  attended  their  arms  on 
the  30th,  and  the  British  were  greatly  distressed  by  a  re- 
moval of  the  cattle  from  the  islands,  and  the  commiinica*^ 
^n  ^th  Boston  was  now  closed, 
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On  the  part  of  the  continentals,  the  sufierings  were 
severe.  The  small  pox  had  been  communicated  from 
Boston,  and  raged  in  the  army  to  an  alarming  degree* 
Money  was  exceedingly  scarce ;  and  the  whole  force, 
including  officers  and  soldiers,  did  not  exceed  eight  thou- 
sand. Under  all  their  discouragements,  and  in  their 
undisciplined  state,  nothing  could  keep  them  together 
but  the  most  ^dent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  their  common 
country. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  General  Gage,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  in  the  king's  name,  offering  a  general  am- 
nesty, excluding  only  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
"those  who  should  refuse  these  gracious  offers,  or  corres- 
pond with,  or  aid  and  assist  the  refractory,  were  denounced 
as  rebels,  and  threatened  to  be  treated  as  such.  Martial 
law  was  also  declared  in  the  province. 

The  proclamation  was  very  properly  considered  as  a 
public  declaration  of  war,  and  the  precursor  of  hostile 
operations,  and  the  enemy  was  watched  with  the  utmost 
vigilance.  Colonel  Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  men,  was  ordered  to  fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  in 
Charlestown  but  as  the  operation  was  in  the  night,  he 
fortified  a  place  which  lay  contiguous  to  it,  called  Breed's 
Hill,  which  was  nearer  to  Boston.  The  boldness  of  this 
movement  both  perplexed  and  astonished  General  Gage, 
who  saw  that  it  jeopardized  his  own  safety  in  Boston. 
He  determined  to  dislodge  them  from  this  jfosition  without 
delay ;  and,  on  the  17th,  about  noon,  he  detached  a  train 
of  artillery,  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  four  batta- 
lions of  infantry,  for  this  purpose. 

On  this  occasion.  Major  General  Howe,  and  Brigadier 
General  Pigot,  commanded.  At  Charlestown,  a  reinforce- 
ment was  added  to  their  numbers,  and  the  force  amount- 
ed to  three  thousand  men.  This  force  formed  on  the 
beach,  and,  marching  in  battle  array,  a  terrible  cannonade 
was  commenced.  The  first  shock  of  the  battle  was  firmly 
sustained  by  Colonel  Prescott,  aided  by  Colonel  Stark  of 
New-Hampshire,  and  Captain  Norton,  of  Connecticut. 
The  detachment  was  soon  joined  by  Generals  Putnam, 
Warren,  and  Pomeroy,  who  imparted  enthusiasm  and 
energy  to  the  conflict.  Charlestown  was  wrapped  in 
dtaaeu  as  the  British  advanced. 
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In  imitation  of  the  heroes  on  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
die  Hre  of  the  Americans  was  reserved  until  the  English 
arrived  to  within  seventy  yards.  A  well  directed  fire  of 
musketry  was  then  opened,  which  spread  destruction  in 
the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and  kept  them  in  check. 
The  discharge  of  the  musketry  was  dreadfCkl,  and  the 
enemy  fled  in  disorder.  The  chagrin  and  mortification 
of  the  officers  was  extreme,  and  the  men  were  rallied  to 
another  charge.  They  were  again  repulsed,  cut  to 
pieces,  and  put  to  the  rout.  At  this  crisb.  General  Clin- 
ton came  up,  and,  the  troops  being  once  more  rallied,  re- 
newed the  charge,  and  the  carnage  became  dreadful. 
The  time  was  a  critical  one.  The  powder  of  the  provin* 
cials  was  nearly  expended,  and  the  cartridge  boxes  of  the 
dead  were  searched,  that  the  fire  might  be  continued, 
when  their  wings  were  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
trenches  were  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  British 
artillery. 

A  terrible  cannonade  was  now  commenced  from  the 
British  ships  and  batteries,  and  the  exertions  of  the  ene- 
my were  redoubled.  The  troops  were  pressed  on  by 
the  swords  and  bayonets  in  the  rear,  and  the  pouits  of 
British  bayonets  were  met  by  clubbed  muskets,  until 
numbers  prevailed,  and  the  Americans  were  compelled 
to  retire.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order,  and 
the  camp  at  Cambridge  was  regained,  under  a  well  di- 
rected fire  from  the  ships  and  batteries,  which  raked  them 
severely  as  they  crossed  over  the  neck  at  Charlestown. 

Of  this  battle,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  all  the  records  of 
British  valouri  not  one  action  occurred,  in  which  they  were 
met  by  a  more  dauntless  courage,  or  a  more  obstinate  re- 
sistance, or  in  which  they  obtained  a  harder  victory. 

In  this  battle,  the  Americans  lost  139  killed,  278  wound- 
ed, and  36  missing ;  in  all  453.  Among  the  killed,  were 
Gen.  Warren,  Col.  Gardner,  Lieut.  Col.  Parker,  and  Ma- 
jors Moore  and  M*Claney,  whose  loss  to  the  nation  was 
severely  felt,  and  shed  a  gloom  over  the  country. 

The  British  loss,  as  reported  by  General  Gage,  was  226 
killed,  nineteen  of  whom  were  commissioned  offioerst 
•nd  seventy  oflScers  wounded.  Total  loss  of  the  Britiihi 
1064. 
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The  result  of  the  American  loss  in  this  battle,  b  said  to 
equal  that  of  Wolfe  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  but  in  the 
loss  of  officers,  it  stands  as  eighteen  to  thirteen  in  kUledt 
and  as  seventy  to  sixty-six  in  wounded.     From  Uiis  some^ 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  comparative  resistance  ki* 
the  two  conflicts. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  Col.  Allen  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga  in  the  name  of  the 
American  Congress,  that  illustrious  body  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  and  commenced  its  session.  The  Hon. 
Peyton  Randolph  was  re-appointcd  President,  and  Charles 
Thompson,  Secretary. 

In  June,  by  a  special  resolve,  the  Congress  interdicted 
all  intercourse  with  tlie  enemy,  and  assumed  the  style  of 
the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  under  sanction  of  which,  a 
day  of  fasting  was  appointed  for  the  30th  of  July  follow- 
ing. On  the  15th,  General  Washington,  then  a  member 
from  Virginia,  was  appointed  to  the  responsible  station  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  forces.  He  ac- 
cepted the  trust  with  great  diffidence.  In  reply  to  the 
President,  after  accepting  tlie  appointment,  he  added — 
"  But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen  unfavourable 
to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  every 
geittleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand I  am  honoured  with. 

"  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress, 
that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted 
me  to  accept  th|s  arduous  employment,  at  the-  expense  of 
my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my 
expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and 
that  is  all  I  desire." 

On  presenting  this  special  commission  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  "  they 
would  maintain  and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty." 
Immediately  after  this,  was  the  appointment  of  four  Ma- 

{'or  Generals,  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuy- 
er,  and  Israel  Putnam;  and  eight  Bri^dier  Generals, 
Beth  Pomcroy,  Richard   Montgomery,  David  Wootter, 
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William  U«athy  Joseph  Spencer,  John  SuUivan,  and  Na- 
thaniel Greene. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  his 
eommissiony  Washington  arrived  at  Head  Quarters,  in 
CSambridge,  accompanied  by  General  Lee,  and  several 
other  gentlemen.  The  sentiment  felt  and  expressed 
throughout  the  country  was,  that  **  under  God,  Washing  , 
ton  must  be  the  saviour  of  his  country.*'  What  was  their 
presentiment,  is  now  historically  recorded. 

General  Washington  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
*  office,  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  He 
was,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  but  without  dis- 
cipline, without  order,  and  nearly  destitute  of  military 
stores,  and  of  most  of  the  conveniences  necessary  to  the 
well  t>eing  of  an  army.  New  efforts  and  new  energies 
became  necessary,  and  they  were  applied  with  effect. 

At  this  time.  General  Howe  commanded  the  main  body 
of  the  British  army,  which  was  posted  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Another  divbion  was  securely  stationed  near  Roxbury. 
The  fleet  covered  the  reserve  and  Boston. 

The  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  posted  at 
Cambridge,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  right  rested  on  Roxbury,  under  General 
Ward,  and  the  left  was  securely  posted  on  Prospect  Hill, 
under  General  Lee.  About  3000  men  filled  the  interme*^ 
diate  spaces,  under  the  command  of  General  Putnam  and 
others.  The  American  atmy,  thus  posted,  held  a  con- 
trolling power,  which  left  the  British  in  a  state  of  siege« 
or  at  least  of  a  land  blockade. 

On  the  14th  and  22d  of  June,  Congress  ordered  a  bat- 
talion of  riflemen  to  be  raised  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  such  was  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  these  states, 
that  on  the  7th  of  August,  they  were  raised,  accoutred, 
and  embodied  with  the  army,  without  drawing  on  the 
public  treasury  for  a  single  cent. 

At  this  time,  the  wants  of  the  army  were  truly  embar- 
rassing, and  exposed  the  Americans  to  great  danger,  in 
the  event  of  an  attack,  which  was  anticipated.  Amonir 
the  most  important,  were  the  want  of  ammunition  and 
bayonets.  Camp  equipage  and  engineers  were  in  fflreat 
request,  and  the  disaffection  of  officers,  occasioned  by 
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certain  appointments  of  Congress,  were  truly  distressing. 
Added  to  this,  that  many  of  the  troops  were  to  be  dis« 
banded  in  November,  and  the  longest  term  of  senrice 
would  close  with  the  year.  But  the  zeal,  which  was  th^ 
fruit  of  a  righteous  cause,  prevailed,  and  they  were  ena- 
bled to  conquer  their  difficulties.  Had  the  enemy  known 
their  vulnerable  points,  the  result  might  have  been  very 
different. 

The  American  force  had  lately  been  augmented  by  a  re- 
inforcement of  8000  men ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
course  called  a  council  to  settle  on  a  plan  of  operations  ' 
for  the  summer  campaign.  This  council  determined  on 
a  blockade,  as  the  want  of  ammunition  precluded  the  idea 
of  an  assault  on  the  town.  Of  the  British  force,  it  had 
been  well  ascertained,  that  since  the  19th  of  April,  2500  of 
the  army  had,  by  various  means,  been  lost,  and  it  was 
diought  that  before  the  recruits  should  arrive  in  the  spring, 
the  army  would  be  much  weakened. 

About  this  time,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  New- York, 
by  General  Gage,  to  enlist,  as  volunteers,  the  foreign  sea- 
tAen  who  knight  bo  there.  In  October,  Falmouth,  in 
Massachusetts,  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  directed  that  the  towns  on  Uie  sea-coast 
should  be  laid  waste  for  the  sin  6f  rebellion.  But  the 
step  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  inhuman.  The  flames  of 
Falmouth,  like  those  of  Charlestown,  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  colonies  afresh,  and  called  ibrth  more  union  and  greats 
er  exertions.  Frigates  and  privateers  were  fitted  for  sea, 
and  commissioned  against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy, 
and  two  battalions  of  marines  were  raised  for  that  ser- 
vice. Cruisers  were  sent  out,  to  intercept  supplies,  for  the 
British — a  spirit  of  adventure  was  raised,  and  success  at- 
tended it  Captain  Manley,  of  the  privateer  Lee,  took  a 
rich  store-ship,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army  in  Bos- 
ton, which  encouraged  the  Americans,  in  proportion  as  it 
disheartened  and  distressed  the  enemy,  for  whose  use  the 
topplies  were  much  needed. 

On  hearing  tidings  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  the  spi- 
rit of  SouUi  Carolina  awakened  to  the  situation  of  Uxe 
Matton.  Her  proTincial  congress  was  convenedy  and  th« 
IbDowing  covenant  was  passed  by  an  unanimous  resolu- 
tion : 
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•*  Thoroughly  convinced,  that  under  our  present  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  we  shall  be  justified  before  Grod 
and  man,  in  resisting  force  by  force :  We  do  unite  otir* 
selves,  under  every  tie  of  religion  and  honour,  and  asso* 
ciate  as  a  band  of  brothers,  in  defence  of  our  injured 
country,  against  every  foe ;  hereby  solemnly  engaging, 
that  whenever  our  continental  or  provincial  councils  shall 
decree  it  necessary,  we  will  go  forth  and  be  ready  to  sa- 
crifice our  lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  her  defence  and 
safety^  This  covenant  to  continue  in  force,  until  a  re- 
conciliation shall  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  upon  constitutional  principles ;  an  event  which 
we  most  heartily  desire.  And  we  will  hold  those  persons 
criminal  to  the  liberty  of  these  colonies,  who  shall  reAise 
to  subscribe  to  this  association." 

The  result  of  this  resolution  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected* Two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  of  rangers, 
was  raised  for  common  defence,  and  the  language  of  the 
day  was  in  unison  with  that  of  the  other  colonies,  nearer 
the  seat  of  danger.  Having  organized  their  affairs  with 
a  view  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  they  adjourned. 
But  we  must  here  remark,  that  South  Carolina  was  not 
alone  in  the  spirit  of  resistance.  The  king's  governors 
were  removed  from  office  in  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
and  the  people  assumed  the  responsibility  of  self-govern- 
ment. .  Committees  of  safety  were  appointed,  and  means 
taken  to  attend  to  their  own  business  in  their  own  way. 

The  eflTorts  of  the  colonies,  generally,  were  directed  to 
the  supplies  wanted  by  the  army  near  Boston.  Powder 
was  purchased  in  foreign  ports — some  was  obtained  from 
Bermuda,  and  about  three  and  a  half  tons  was  received 
by  General  Washington  from  the  British  forts  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  colonies,  also,  set  about  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article. 

Intelligence  was  received  at  head  quarters,  that  the  Ca- 
nadians had  received  the  addresses  from  Congress  in  a 
favourable  manner,  and  that  they  would  not  act  against 
the  colonies.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  (or  Quebeo,.  on 
the  19th  of  September,  consisting  of  one  thousand  men, 
under  Col.  Arnold,  by  way  of  Kennebec.  He  arrived  at 
(lift  place  of  destination  on  the  9th  of  November,  after 
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IniTening  a  pathless  wilderness,  and  encountering  tli« 
greatest  hardships  and  privations. 

About  the  same  time,  General  Montgomery  entered  Ca* 
nada  hy  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  company  with  Gene- 
ral  Schuyler.  He  laid  siege  to  St.  John's,  on  the  8th  of 
October.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  went  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  but 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under  Colonel  Warner,  de- 
feated him.  Chamblee  was  surprised  and  taken,  with  six 
tons  of  powder,  by  Brown  and  Livingston,  which  was 
used  to  reduce  St.  John's,  which  surrendered  on  the  2d 
of  November,  and  the  garrison  was  made  prisoners. 
During  the  siege.  Col.  Allen  invested  Montreal,  but  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  England  in  irons,  to 
be  tried  for  treason. 

General  Montgomery  entered  Montreal  in  triumph,  on 
the  12th  of  November,  and  but  &re  days  aAerwards,  ele- 
ven sail  of  vessels,  General  Prescott,  several  other  offi- 
cers, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  privates,  a  large  supply 
of  flour,  beef,  butter,  d^c.  cannon,  small  arms,  and  mi- 
litary stores,  were  taken.  All  of  these  were  useful  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  nifirht.  Governor 
Cifleton  escaped  in  a  canoe,  with  muffled  paddles,  and 
shaped  his  course  for  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

On  the  first  of  December,  General  Montgomery  form- 
ed a  junction  with  Col.  Ainold,  before  Quebec,  and  ope- 
rations to  carry  it  by  storm  were  commenced  on  the  fifth. 
The  earrison  of  this  second  Gibraltar,  consbted  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  under  command  of  the  governor. 
Trenches  were  opened  in  the  depth  of  a  Canadian  winter, 
and  the  siege  was  commenced.  A  council  of  war  was 
now  called,  which  acceded  to  the  views  of  the  general, 
and  were  nearly  unanimous  in  resolving  to  take  the  city 
by  assault. 

Arrangements  were  made,  and  on  the  morning,  of  the 
31st,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  attack,  by  a  discharge 
of  rockets.  The  soldiers  advanced  with  firmness,  but 
the  rockets  had  given  warning,  and  the  garrison  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  Th^  first  division,  commanded  by 
General  Montgomery,  attempted  to  enter  the  lower  town 
by  the  margin  of  the  river.     The  first  battery  was  aar- 
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tied,  and  the  guard  dispersed.  The  discharge  of  a  single 
gun  from  the  abandoned  battery,  killed  General  Montgo* 
mery,  Captains  Macpherson  and  Cheesman,  >vith  several 
others ;  and  the  troops  being  appalled,  retired,  and  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned.  The  second  division  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Arnold,  who  entered  the  lower 
town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city, 

A  solitary  field-piece,  mounted  on  a  sled,  commanded 
by  Captain  Lamb,  next  entered,  and  the  main  body 
brought  up  the  rear.  Colonel  Arnold  was  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball  in  the  leg,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  band, 
while  forcing  the  first  barrier.  The  bone  was  fractured, 
and  he  retired  from  the  combat.  Colonel  Morgan  now 
took  the  command,  carried  the  first  barrier  by  storm,  and 
assaulted  the  'second,  with  a  prospect  of  success,  not 
knowing  the  fate  of  General  Montgomery. 

Majors  Bigelow  and  Meigs  now  came  up  with  about 
two  hundred  men.  The  second  barrier  was  charged, 
amidst  a  shower  of  musketry,  and  the  barrier  was  mount- 
ed. But  to  their  astonishment,  a  forest  of  bristly  bayo- 
nets forbade  their  entering.  On  the  advance,  death 
was  certain,  and  the  danger  of  a  retreat  was  great. 
They  retired  into  adjacent  buildings,  and  defended  them- 
selves until  overpowered  by  numbers,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  general  was  killed,  about 
four  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  and,  after  all  their 
labours  and  privations,  the  daring  enterprise  entirely  fail- 
ed. The  loss  of  General  Montgomery  was  severely  felt 
by  the  nation,^and  congress  voted  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  may  be 
seen  in  St.  Paulas  Churchy  New-York. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Revolution  continued. 

In  October,  1T75,  Gen.  Gage  was  succeeded  by  General 
Howe,  in  command  of  the  British  troops  at  Boston,  which 
luui  been  blockaded  through  the  winter  by  the  army  under 
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Wadunffton.  Congress  bein^  desirous  to  ^jupport  di« 
views  of  the  commander-in-chief,  resolved,  '*  Tnat  if  Ge- 
neral Washington,  and  his  council  of  war,  shall  be  of 
opinion,  that  a  successful  attack  may  be  made  upon  the 
troops  in  Boston,  he  should  make  it  in  any  manner  he 
might  think  expedient,  notwithstanding  the  town,  and 
property  in  it,  might  be  destroyed." 

In  the  reply  of  the  general,  he  thus  speaks : — **  It  is 
not  in  the  pages  of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours.  To 
maintain  a  post  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy,  for  six 
months  together,  without  ammunition,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  disband  one  army,  and  recruit  another,  within 
that  distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regiments,  is  more 
than  probably  ever  was  attempted ;  but  if  we  succeed  in 
the  latter,  as  we  have  done  in  the  former,  I  shall  think  it 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  my  whole  life." 

That  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  means  at  this  time  * 
possessed  by  Washington,  for  offensive  operations,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  observe,  that  his  whole  force  consist^ 
ed  of  less  than  nine  thousand  men,  two  thousand  of  whom 
were  utterly  destitute  of  arms.  The  general  pressed 
congress  to  raise  a  regular  army  for  a  stipulated  time,  as 
a  safe  project  on  which  the  country  might  securely  rely. 
The  propriety  of  this  step  was  seen  by  congress,  and,  on 
the  first  of  March,  the  army  numbered  fourteen  thousand, 
and  was  soon  reinforced  by  six  thousand  of  the  militia, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  twenty  thousand.  His  operations 
now  commenced  in  good  earnest.  The  detachment  at 
Roxbury  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Dorchestet 
Heiffhts,  wFdle  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  cover  this 
motion  bv  a  bombardment  of  the  town.  Oh  the  night  of 
the  fourth  of  March  this  was  accomplished,  and  works 
tiirown  up  which  would  secure  them  from  the  guns  of  the 
enemy. 

The  light  of  day  opened  the  e^es  of  the  commanding 
general  to  the  danger  of  his  situation.  One  of  two  things 
must  be  done,  and  that  immediately.  Either  the  Ameri- 
can troops  must  be  dislodged,  or  Boston  must  be  evacu- 
ated. The  English  admiral  saw  that  the  fleet  was  at  Uie 
■lerey  of  the  provincials,  and  the  general  determined  to 
attempt  a  dislodgement.    Three  thousand  men  were  de- 
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teched  for  the  lerrice,  and  Lord  Perey,  who  was  to  eom* 
mand  the  expedition,  actually  embarked  for  the  ezecutioA 
of  the  prcject.  He  was,  howerer,  providentially  prerent- 
ed  from  the  attempt,  by  the  roughness  of  the  weather,  hk 
expectatyon  of  this,  however,  Washington  had  made  pre- 
parations to  attack  Boston  the  moment  the  British  general 
should  commence  a  hostile  step  in  this  quarter. 

Gen.  Howe,  finding  himself  very  unpleasantly  situatedi 
tent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  American  head-quarters,  noti* 
fyinff  General  Washington  of  his  intention  to  evacuate 
Boston,  but  threatened  to  destroy  the  town,  in  case  h« 
should  be  molested.  On  the  16th,  at  night,  the  British 
troops  embarked,  and  the  next  day  mled  for  NantMket 
Roads,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  whole  fleet  set  saU  for 
Halifax.  Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Eng* 
lish  army,  Washington  entered  the  town,  and  spread  joy 
through  the  colonies. 

The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  was  excessive,  and  the  gene- 
ral was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude. 
They  were  now  relieved  from  the  abuses  of  an  insolent 
soldiery,  and  from  the  distresses  occasioned  by  hunger. 
A  resolution  was  passed  in  congress,  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  and  a  gold  medal  was  ordered  to 
be  struck,  with  an  appropriate  device,  commemorating 
•die  event,  which  should  he  presented  to  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  governors  at  the  south 
were  not  idle.  Lord  Dunmore,  of  Yirmia,  endeavoured 
to  conntoiwork  the  revolution.  But  ne  was  compelled 
by  the  patriots  of  that  state  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and 
to  go  on  board  the  fleet  for  safety.  Chagrined  at  his  de- 
fimt,  he  determined  to  avenge  the  affiront,  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  first  of  January,  1776,  he  caused  fire  to  be  set  to 
Norfolk,  which  was  destroyed.  These  depredations  were 
continued  until  they  disgusted  the  most  loyal  of  his  party, 
when  he  departed  with  his  booty  of  about  one  thousand 
negroes,  for  Florida  and  the  Bermudas.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, the  governor  attempted  the  same  play,  but  his  plot 
was  defeated,  and  the  insurrection  was  suppressed  by  the 
patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  the  American  navy* 
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ta^er  Commodore  Hopkins,  set  sail  from  Cape  Henlopen, 
and  soon  surprised  and  dismantled  a  fort  in  New-Provi- 
dence,  taking  off  forty  pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  and  fif- 
teen brass  mortars.  The  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
and  one  counsellor,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Commo- 
dore. In  the  fore  part  of  March,  the  fleet  captured  a 
British  schooner,  and,  the  next  day,  took  a  bomb  brig, 
laden  with  arms  and  military  stores.  On  the  day  prece- 
ding, the  fleet  engaged  a  sloop  of  ^var  carrying  20  guns> 
but  night  separated  them,  and  the  next  day  the  sloop 
escaped  into  Newport. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  two  first  battles  between 
the  British  and  the  colonists  reached  Great  Britain,  with 
the  information  that  General  Washington  was  appointed 
eommander-in-chief,  the  impressions  on  the  people  and 
the  government  were  very  serious.  The  king  and  the 
ministry,  however,  determined  to  carry  on  the  war.  On 
the  28th  of  October  the  parliament  was  convened,  and 
thp  speech  of  the  king  evidently  supported  the  unnatural 
controversy.  In  both  houses  Uie  opposition  was  stronff, 
but  the  ministry  prevailed,  and  the  supplies  were  granted. 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  Earl  Comwallis,  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth in  December,  for  Ireland,  with  the  ships  Acteon 
and  Thunderbomb,  as  a  convoy  for  the  transports,  with 
four  thousand  troops,  intended  for  service  in  the  colonies. 
In  this  fleet  came  Colonel  Allen,  who  had  been  confined 
in  Pendinnis  Castle,  Cornwall,  and  treated  with  much 
severity.  A  subscription  was  opened  for  him,  and  his 
companions,  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  first  humane  atten- 
tion he  had  received  since  his  imprisonment. 

About  this  time,  the  bargain  with  the  King  of  England, 
for  17,000  men  to  be  employed  in  this  war,  by  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  other 
German  princes,  was  sanctioned  in  parliament,  by  a  vote 
of  242  to  88.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  two  divisions  of 
these  mercenaries  sailed  to  America.  The  estimate  for 
the  service  against  the  liberties  of  America,  amounted  to 
60,000  men. 

The  Cork  fleet,  under  the  convoy  of  Admiral  Parker, 
arrived  in  Cape  Fear  River  on  the  3d  of  May,  where 
they  were  joined  by  General  Clinton,  from  the  northern 
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fttn^.  On  the  5th,  the  offer  .of  pardon,  on  eertdn  eon-  - 
ditiont,  was  published  by  the  general,  bnt,  finding  his 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  popiuar  feeling  of  little  ayaO, 
the  fleet  sailed  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  anchored  off 
Snllimn's  Island  about  the  first  of  June.  The  siege  of 
Charleston  was  opened  by  the  offer  of  pardon,  as  in 
North  Carolina,  and  with  equal  effect  The  day  of  pro- 
clamations and  smooth  words  had  come  too  late. 

Governor  Rutledge  had  prepared  for  a  rigorous  de- 
fence, and  the  militia  cheerfully  rallied  around  the  flag  of 
their  country.  At  this  critical  moment  Greneral  Lee  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  some  northern  regiments,  and  took 
the  command  of  Charleston.  The  enemy  crossed  the 
bar  on  the  26th  of  June,  with  a  number  of  ships  and  fri- 

Kes,  and  operations  were  commenced  with  little  delay, 
e  fire  from  Uie  American  fort  and  batteries,  howevery 
was  too  galling,  and  the  squadron  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw, after  the  loss  of  one  &(ty  gun  ship,  and  a  damage 
to  others,  which  rendered  them  for  the  present  useless. 
One  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  contest,  by  learning  the 
hci  that  7000  loose  balls  were  picked  up  on  Sullivan's 
Island  aAer  the  battle. 

The  garrison  in  the  fort  consisted  of  about  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  regulars,  and  a  few  militia,  com^ 
manded  by  Colonel  Moultrie,  llie  fortification  mounted 
but  twenty-six  nine  pounders,  and  the  Britbh  had  two 
ships  of  fifty  guns  each,  four  frigates  of  twenty-ei^t 
gnns  each,  and  some  smaller  vessels. 

This  severe  repulse  obtained  a  respite  from  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  for  more  than  two  years,  in  the  southern 
states. 

^  Of  those  who  deserve  an  honourable  notice  in  this  ac- 
tion. Sergeant  Jasper  must  not  be  forgotten.  During  die 
heat  of  the  engagement,  the  fiag-stafif  was  shot  away,  a^ 
fell  into  the  ditch.  The  inhabitanU  of  Charleston  consi- 
dered this  as  a  token  of  submission.  When  the  intrepid 
sergeant  discovered  it,  he  jumped  into  the  ditch,  seised 
the  flaf,  secured  it  to  a  sponge-staff,  and  erected  it  again 
in  the  heat  of  the  action.  For  this  act  of  bravery,  th« 
governor,  the  next  day,  presented  him  a  sword. 

The  mMolt  of  this  battle  led  to  the  deelaratioa  ef  lade- 
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pendence.  It  had  blown  the  spark  of  liberty  into  a  steady 
flame,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  an  eveni 
to  which  many  looked  with  the  deepest  solicitude.  The 
spirit  which  lived  in  congress,  was  united  by  instructions 
from  the  colonies,  and  the  country  now  seemed  ripe  for 
entire  separation  from  the  mother  country.  A  resolution 
was  moved  in  congress  by  Richaid  Henry  Lee,  and  se- 
conded by  John  Adams*  in  the  following  words,  which 
passed  unanimously. 

*'  Resolved*  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independ^it  states ;  and  that  all  po- 
litical connexion  between  them  and  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  dissolved.^' 

In  defence  of  this  motion,  Mr.  Lee  addressed  the  house 
in  a  very  animated  strain,  which  he  closed  in  the  follow- 
ing language : — "  Why  liien  do  we  longer  delay — why 
still  deliberate  ?  Let  this  happy  day  give  birth  to  the 
American  republic.  Let  her  arise,  not  to  devastate  and- 
conquer,  but  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  peace,  and  of  the 
laws.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon  us ;  she  de- 
mands of  us  a  living  example  of  freedom,  that  may  con^ 
trast,  by  the  felicity  of  the  citizens,  with  the  ever  increas- 
ing tyranny  which  desolates  her  polluted  shores.  She 
invites  us  to  prepare  an  asylum,  where  the  unhappy  may 
find  solace,  and  the  persecuted  repose.  She  entreats  us 
to  cultivate  a  propitious  soil,,  where  that  generous  plant* 
which  first  sprang  up  and  grew  in  England,  but  is  now 
withered  by  the  poisonous  blasts  of  Scottish  tyranny, 
may  revive  and  flourish,  sheltering,  under  its  salubrious 
and  interminable  shade,  all  the  unfortunate  of  the  humane 
race. 

"  This  is  the  end  presaged  by  so  many  omens,  by  our 
first  victories,  by  the  present  ardour  and  union,  by  the 
flight  of  Howe,  and  the  pestilence  which  broke  out 
amongst  Dunmore's  people,  by  the  very  winds  which  baf- 
fled the  enemy's  fleets  and  transports,  and  that  terrible 
tempest  which  ingulfed  seven  hundred  vessels  upon  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting 
in  our  duty  to  our  country,  the  names  of  the  American 
legislators  will  be  placed,  by  posterity,  at  the  side  of 
those  of  Theseus,  of  Lycurgus,  of  Romulus,  of  Numa, 
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^f  the  three  Williams  of  Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose 
memory  has  been,  and  will  be,  for  ever  dear  to  TOtiioiif 
men,  and  good  citizens." 

The  members  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ma- 
ryland, were  not  present,  and  the  deliberations  on  th« 
subject  were  postponed  to  the  first  of  July.  On  that  day 
the  discussion  was  renewed,  and,  on  the  fourth  of  July^ 
1776,  the  report  of  the  special  committee  was  adopted, 
tlissolving  the  allegiance  of  the  colonies  to  the  British 
'crown,  and  declaring  them  free  and  independent^  under 
the  style  of  the  Jnirteen  United  SkUea  of  America, 
llie  committee  who  drafted  this  instrument,  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank* 
Itn,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Philip  Livin^ton. 

This  declaration  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  con- 
iprese,  whose  names,  and  the  states  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belonged,  were  as  follows : 

John  Hancock,  President,  from  Massachusetts. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRB. 

Josiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott 

DELAWARE. 

Oosar  Rodney, 
George  Read. 

MARYLAND. 

Strnuel  Caiaie, 


William  Paca, 

Thomas  Stone, 

Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton. 

VIROINIA. 

George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

NEW-TORK. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 

NEW-JERSXT.    * 

Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Frands  Hopklnson* 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  CSark. 
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Robert  Morris,  John  Peon; 
Benjamiii  Rushy  south  cabolina* 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Edward  RuUedge, 

Jolm  Morton,  Thomas  Haywiurd,  Jr. 

George  Cljrmer,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 

James  Smith,  Arthur  Middleton. 
Greorge  Taylor,  oboroia. 

James  Wilson,  Button  Gwinnett, 

George  Ross.  Lyman  Hall, 

NORTH   CAROLINA.  GcOrgO  WaltOH. 

William  Hooper, 

.  This  declaration  was  received  by  the  people  with  tnuM- 
ports  of  joy.  Public  rejoicings  took  place  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  Union.  In  New-York,  the  statue  of  George 
HI.  was  taken  down,  and  the  lead,  of  which  it  was  com* 
posed,  was  converted  into  musket-balls.  In  Boston,  the 
garrison  was  drawn  up  in  KingVstreet,  which,  from  that 
moment,  took  the  name  of  State-Street^  and  thirteen  sa- 
lutes, by  thirteen  detachments,  into  which  the  troops 
were  formed,  were  fired ;  the  bells  of  the  town  were 
rung,  in  token  of  felicitation,  and  the  evening  concluded 
with  the  tearing  in  pieces  and  burning  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
idty — ^lions,  sceptres,  and  crowns. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

Revolution  continued, — Capture  of  NevyYork. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  General  Howe,  Wash- 
ington suspected  that  the  possession  of  New- York  would 
be  a  favourite  object  To  prevent  this,  if  possible,  be 
determined  to  make  that  city  his  head-quartera,  and  thus 
to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  British  general.  He  ac- 
cordingly soon  removed  to  that  city,  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  army. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  General  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy- 
Hook,  near  New- York,  with  his  armament  from  HaUiax, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brotheri  Lord  Howe,  on  the 
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I2Ui  of  July,  with  another  armament  By  the  latter  ar- 
rival, the  two  brothers  were  clothed  with  powers  to  treat 
with  the  United  States,  collectively  or  separately.  A 
flag  was  despatched  to  Amboy,  to  announce  his  commis- 
sion. This  circular  was  communicated  to  Congress  by 
General  Washington. 

The  American  army  at  New- York  amounted  to  little 
tnore  than  seventeen  thousand  men,  a  part  of  which  force 
Was  encamped  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island.  The  com- 
bined forces  of  the  British  amounted  to  twenty-four  thou- 
sand, which  weie  landed  near  the  Narrows,  nine  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  2d  of  August.  On  tlie  27th,  the 
British  forces,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Percy,  and 
Comwallis,  attacked  the  American  camp  at  Long-Island, 
which  was  defended  by  Brigadier-General  SulHvan, 
who  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  while  the  loss  of  the  British  was  less  than  four 
Kundred.  Brigadier-Generals  Lord  Stirling  and  Wood- 
hull  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  General  Wash' 
ington  perceived  with  anguish,  what  would  be  the  result 
of  the  battle,  but  he  dare  not  draw  oiT  more  troops  from 
the  city,  as  he  would  not  even  by  that  measure,  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  British.  On  both  sides,  this  battle  was 
expected.  On  the  22d,  the  British  effected  a  landing  at 
Utrecht,  near  the  Narrows,  under  cover  of  the  ships,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  to  meet  them  manfully. 
Colonel  Hand  was  ordered  to  the  high  ground,  in  order  to 
protect  the  pass  leading  to  Flatbush.  Lord  Comwallit 
was  ordered  to  secure  this  pass,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out an  engagement.  He  halted  at  the  village,  finding  that 
the  pass  was  secured  by  the  Americans.  On  this  occasioiit 
Washington  issued  the  following  orders : 

'*  The  enemy  have  now  landed  upon  Long  Island,  the 
hour  is  fast  approaching  in  which  the  honour  and  succe« 
of  this  army,  and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  country,  de* 
pend.  Remember,  officers  and  soldiers,  that  you  are  free* 
men,  fighting  for  the  blessiiig  of  liberty ;  that  slavery  will 
be  your  portion,  and  that  of  your  posterity,  if  you  ao  not 
acquit  yourselves  like  men.  Remember  how  your  eourtge 
haa  been  despised  and  tr^uced  by  your  cruel  invidflnn 
though  they  nave  foimd  by  dear  experience  at  Be«tM» 

16 
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Charleetown,  and  other  places,  what  a  few  braye  men  eta 
do  in  their  own  land,  and  in  the  best  of  causes,  against 
hirelings  and  mercenaries.  Be  cool,  be  determined.  Do 
not  fire  at  a  distance,  but  wait  for  orders  from  your  officers.** 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  pitched  battle.  The 
American:  camp  was  strengthened  by  six  additional  regi- 
ments, and  all  things  put  in  readiness  for  an  immediate 
ttack.  The  result  of  the  battle  has  already  been  related. 
It  left  the  American  camp  in  the  power  of  the  British, 
who  might  easily  have  taken  it  by  an  assault,  which 
was  threatened. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  British  invested  the  camp 
in  due  form.  General  Washington  spent  the  next  day 
in  camp,  and  on  the  night  of  me  29th,  effected  a  most 
masterly  retreat  to  New- York,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog. 
The  rear  guard  only  was  discovered  by  the  British,  and 
too  much  advanced  to  be  affected  by  the  shot 

On  the  2d  of  September,  two  regiments  of  Americans 
evacuated  Governor's  Island,  near  New- York,  with  their 
arms  and  stores,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  British 
fleet,  with  the  loss  of  only  an  arm  by  one  man. 

This  was  indeed  an  eventful  crisis.  The  fate  of  America 
appeared  suspended  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle.  The 
reverses  experienced  wrought  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
soldiers.  The  militia  deserted  their  colours,  and  abandon- 
ed their  general.  Sickness  and  desertion  reduced  the 
aimy,  and  dispirited  the  officers.  HThose  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired,  left  the  duties  of  die  camp,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  and  a  gloom  was  gathering  over 
the  just  risen  hopes  of  America.  Washington  passed  two 
days  and  nights  without  sleep  or  rest,  principally  on  horse- 
back, superintending  every  movement,  and  watching  every 
event 

On  the  contrary,  the  late  success  elated  the  British  in 
proportion  to  the  despondency  of  the  Americans.  The 
movements  of  the  British  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  continentals.  General  Washington  was  led  to 
abandon  his  unsafe  position  in  the  city,  and  after  some 
successful  skirmishes  retired  to  AVhite  Plains,  in  West 
Chester  County,  about  thirty  miles  from  New- York. 
The  enomy  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  as 
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die  Americans  retreated.     A  garrison  was  left  at  Fori 
Washington*  abont  ten  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Island. 

Genenl  Howe,  being  reinforced  by  a  division  or  two 
of  Oermans,  marched  towards  the  American  army,  en- 
camp^ at  White  Plains.  On  the  28th  of  October,  a 
Sneral  skirmish  commenced  between  the  advanced  par> 
«.  On  the  29th,  the  general  moved  in  colwnns  to  the 
support  of  his  ran,  and  to  bring  on  a  general  engage* 
ment.  General  Washin^n  kept  him  at  bay  untu  Uie 
31st,  when  he  retired  to  hi^er  ground,  and  led  a  strong' 
rear  fuard  to  cover  White  Plains.  The  British  now  aban* 
doned  the  enterprise,  and  on  the  8th  of  November  drew 
oiS  his  army  towards  Kingsbridge.  On  the  15th,  he  sent 
a  summons  to  Colonel  Magraw,  commanding  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  the  next  day  stormed  the  fort,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sward. 

General  Washington  beheld  the  awful  scene,  and  wept 
wiUi  the  feelings  of  a  compassionate  father.  The  shock 
was  felt  with  the  keenest  sensibility  throughout  the  Ame- 
fican  army,  and  even  General  Lee  wept  with  indignation 
at  the  news  of  the  merciless  butchery,  and  cursed  the 
unrelenting  foe. 

On  the  i8th.  Lord  Comwallis  moved  to  the  attack  of 
Fort  Lee ;  but  General  Greene  drew  off  the  garrison, 
abandoned  the  fort,  and  joined  General  Washington.  On 
the  22d,  General  Washington  crossed  North  River,  and 
retired  to  Newark,  where  he  found  himself  almost  aban- 
doned by  the  army,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  viciorieus, 
pursuing  enemy,  with  only  about  three  thousand  fire  hun- 
dred men  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.  On  the  28tht 
General  Washington  retired  to  Brunswick,  and  Lord 
Comwallis  entered  Newark  with  his  yictorious  army. 
His  lordship  pursued  to  Brunswick,  and  General  Wash 
ington  retired  to  Princeton,  December  1st  Lord  Com 
wallis  halted  one  whole  week  at  Brunswick,  ameable  to 
orders ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  General  Washmgton  saw 
himself  abandoned  by  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades 
of  militia,  whose  terms  of  service  then  expired. 

On  the  7th,  his  lordshin  pursued  to  Princeton,  and 
General  Washington  retired  to  Trenton.  The  next  day 
bis  lordship  entered  Trenton,  just  at  the  critical  moment 
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that  General  Washington,  with  his  remnant  of  an  tamyf. 
had  crossed  the  Delaware,*  and  secured  the  hoats  to  pre- 
vent his  passing,!  December  8th,  1776. 

General  Howe  had  joined  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Newark, 
and  now  made  a  stand  at  Princeton,  and  issued  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  king's^commissioners,  proffering  paraon 
and  peace  to  all  such  as  should  submit  in  sixty  days. 

Such  were  the  distresses  of  the  army,  and  the  country, 
when  they  saw  their  liberties  'about  to  expire  under  the 
pressure  of  an  overwhelming^  foe,  that  men  of  the  first 
distinction,  in  great  numbers,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
embraced  the  overture,  and  made  their  submission. 

To  add  to  the  distresses  of  this  most  trying  scene,  Ge-^ 
neral  Lee,  who  had  harassed  the  rear  of  the  British  army, 
with  about  three  thousand  men,  was  now  surprised  in  hia. 
quarters,  and  taken  by  the  enemy,  December  13th.  The 
troops  of  General  Lee,  now  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Sullivan,  joined  General  Washington. 

During  the  delay  of  General  Howe  at  Trenton,  Grene- 
ral  Washington,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Mifflin,  ^ 
collected  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  resolved  td^' 
make  a  stand,  to  recover,  if  possible,  the  spirits  of  the 
army  and  nation.  • 

On  the  niffht  of  the  25th,  General  Washington,  under 
cover  of  a  violent  snow  storm,  recrossed  the  Delaware^ 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  British  army,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory ;  took  about  one  thousand  prisoners,  inclu- 
ding an  entire  regiment  of  Germans,  with  their  whole  en-^ 
campment,  and  secured  his  position  at  Trenton. 

Tlie  enemy  soon  recovered  their  shock  by  large  rein- 
forcements, and  General  Washington  retired  to  Prince^ 
ton  by  a  circuitous  march,  triumphed  over  the  enemy 
again,  and  pursued  them  to  Brunswick.  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis collected  all  his  forces  at  Brunswick,  and  made  a  stand.^ 
General  Washington  took  up  his  position  at  Morristown,. 
and  watched  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

During  these  operations  in  New-Jersey,  the  British^. 

*  Cieneral  Waahiugton  could  mustor  only  two  thousand  two  hundred- 
man  at  this  time. 
t  The  fame  day  General  Preacoti,  with  a  ttrong  British  fbrci^  todl 
*on  of  Newport,  (Rhode  Island.) 
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trm/  \aA  thrown  up  the  rein,  and  given  fall  scope  to  the 
brutal  passions.  Thu  roused  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
pie,  and  rekindled  the  fire  of  Lexington,  which  spread 
nke  lightning  through  the  country.  New-Jersey  then 
exhibited  a  scene  which  was  considered  but  the  miniature 
of  what  the  nation  would  exhibit  should  Britain  prevail. 
Husbands  saw  the  fate  of  their  wives ;  parents  of  their 
daughters ;  and  the  nation  became  most  seriously  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  and  more  immediately  alive  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  common  cause.  New-Jersey  felt  the  wound 
she  had  received;  and  roused  to  the  combat,  to  avenge 
her  wrongs  upon  the  brutal  foe. 

General  Washington  surprised  Lord  Comwallis  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  and  he  retired  to  Amboy,  where  he  was 
dosely  invested  through  the  winter.  In  June  foUowing* 
General  Howe  drew  off  his  army  to  Staten  Island,  and 
the  Jerseys  were  cleared. 

In  Apnl,  General  Howe  detached  Governor  Tryon, 
with  the  command  of  a  major-general  of  provincials,  at 
the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  to  destroy  the  Ame- 
rican stores  at  Danbury.  The  general  executed  this  com- 
mission, and  destroyed  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred  bar- 
rels of  beef,  two  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  eight  hun^ 
dred  barrels  of  flour,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  tents^ 
one  hundred  hogsheads  of  rum,  d&c  with  the  loss  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  by 
the  Americans. 

But  this  expedition  cost  the  British  a  severe  loss. 
Three  generals  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  Wooster, 
Arnold,  and  Sullivan.  About  six  hundred  militia  were 
collected  in  great  haste,  and  followed  in  pursuit  about  two 
miles,'  during  a  heavy  rain.  The  next  morning  the  troops 
were  divided.  Wooster  fell  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
while  Arnold  was  posted  at  Ridgefield,  in  their  front 
Wooster  attacked  the  enemy,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  contest ;  the  troops  had  to  retreat.  Arnold  save 
them  a  severe  reception  at  Ridffefield,  and  was  repuljed, 
but  renewed  the  attack  during  the  next  day. 

The  yeomanry  of  the  country  through  which  they  pas- 
sed towards  the  Sound,  constantly  annoyed  them,  and 
they  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  their  ships,  which  con^ 
16* 
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▼eyed  them  to  New- York.  They  lost,  in  killed,  wound* 
ed,  and  missing,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy ;  while 
the  loss  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  one  hundred. 
General  Wooster  lingered  until  the  2d  of  May,  and  ex-' 
pired  in  his  seventietli  year.  A  monument  was  voted  to 
nis  memory  by  Congress,  and  a  horse,  splendidly  capari- 
soned, was  presented  to  Arnold,  as  a  token  of  respect  for 
Jiis  intrepidity  and  good  conduct. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Evacuation  of  Canada — Capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  fait 
of  Philadelphia. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  in  the  north.  Ge- 
neral Montgomeiy  fell  at  Quebec,  and  the  command  de- 
volved on  (Lionel  Arnold,  who  had  been  badly  wounded. 
But  he  was  removed  to  Montreal,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Thomas.  He  soon  died,  and  General  Sullivan 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  small  pox,  with  other 
diseasesy  reduced  the  number  of  men  to  four  hundred. 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  this  handful  of  men  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  for  Montreal. 

A  reinforcement  had  arrived  from  England,  and  the 
amqr  in  Canada  was  now  thirteen  thousand  strong.  With 
this  force  Governor  Carleton,  with  Generals  Burgoyne, 
Frazer,  Phillips,  and  Reidesel,  advanced  in  different  di- 
visions, in  pursuit  of  Sullivan.  General  Frazer  took 
post  at  Trois  Rivieres,  when  the  Americans  attempted  a 
surprise,  but  it  miscarried,  and  General  Thompson  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Carleton  pursued  with 
hb  whole  force,  but  the  retreat  of  Sullivan  was  secured, 
and  he  reached  the  River  Sorel  in  safety,  where  he  was  met 
by  Arnold  from  Montreal.  The  troops,  baggage,  and 
cannon,  were  embarked,  and  they  made  a  stand  at  Crown 
Point,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1776. 

In  the  fore  part  of  July,  General  Sullivan  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gkne- 
yel  Gates.    The  array  was  diminished  more  than  6000, 
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and  the  ravages  of  die  small  pox  were  dreadfiilly  alarm- 
ing.  About  three  hundred  sick  were  removed  to  Fort 
Greorge.  The  exertions  of  Governor  Carleton  to  prepare 
his  fleet  to  meet  tlie  Americans  on  the  lake,  were  great 
and  unceasing.  Early  in  October,  troops  were  embarked, 
and  op^^tions  commenced.  A  sharp  action  ensued 
near  Valicour  island,  and  much  valour  was  displayed  on 
both  sides.  But  the  Americans  were  overpowered,  dis- 
persed, taken,  or  destroyed,  which  enabled  the  enemy 
to  approach  Ticonderoga,  on  the  11th  of  October.  But 
this  victory  was  not  followed  up  with  spirit  Hostile 
operations  were  suspended  for  the  season,  and  the  go- 
vernor retired  into  Canada.  To  the  honour  of  the  go- 
vernor we  would  here  record  his  humanity  to  his  prisoners, 
who  were  often  dismissed  with  kindness,  and  furnished 
with  necessaries  to  reach  their  friends  in  the  United 
States.  These  traits  in  his  character  are  worthy  of  per- 
petual remembrance  and  gratitude. 

General  Gates  discharged  the  militia,  and  the  campaign 
was  closed. 

General  Burgoyne  succeeded  to  the  command  aAer 
Carleton,  in  the  spring  of  1777.  Operations  were  com- 
menced early  at  tne  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  English 
and  German,  commanded  by  Generals  Phillips,  Frazer, 
•  Powel,  Hamilton,  and  by  jhe  German  generals,  Reidesel 
and  Spicht.  The  army  was  well  appointed,  and  well 
irapplied  virith  every  facility  to  ensure  a  successful  cam* 
paign.  The  troops  were  in  fine  health  and  high  spirits. 
To  this  powerful  armament  were  attached  several  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  were  to  take  the  field  on  conditions  of 
humanity;  they  were  not  to  scalp  the  wounded,  nor  their 
prisoners;  but  a  bounty  was  to  be  given  for  every  pri- 
soner taken  and  brought  in  alive.  In  June  the  army  ar- 
rived at  Crown  Point,  and  on  the  19th,  operations  were 
commenced  against  Ticonderoga. 

General  Gates  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  who  placed  this  fortress  in  good  order  for 
defence,  tind  gave  the  command  to  General  St.  Clair. 
The  fort  was  approached  on  the  riffht  wing  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  possession  taken  of 
Mount  Defiance.     This  lies  contiguous  to  Ticonderoga, 
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and  overlooks  the  fortress.  This  mount  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  inaccessible,  and  had  remained  unoccupied. 
Cannon  were  hoisted  by  tackles,  until  the  force  was  suffix 
cient  to  dislodge  the  garrison.  To  save  the  men,  the  fort 
was  now  abandoned,  and  the  American  force  retired  to 
Hubbardston,  and  thence  to  Castleton,  where  a  stand  was 
made,  a)>out  thirty  miles  from  Ticonderosa. 

General  Frazer,  supported  by  General  Reidesel,  com- 
menced a  pursuit  in  the  morning,  with  the  light  troops 
of  the  British  and  Germans,  and  overtook  the  American 
rear  guard  under  Colonel  Warner,  at  Castleton,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  on  the  7th,  which  became  sharp  and 
bloody.  The  British  were  routed  at  first,  with  loss ;  but 
finding  that  Colonel  Warner  was  not  supported  by  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair,  they  rallied  to  the  combat,  and  with  the  bayo- 
net, charged  and  dispersed  the  American  rear  with  the 
loss  of  about  three  hundred  men ;  and  Colonel  Warner 
retired  with  the  remainder  of  lus  troops  to  Fort  Ann. 

General  Burgoyne,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Britbh 
army,  sailed  from  Ticonderoga,  in  pursuit  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet ;  destroyed  and  dispersed  the  whole,  and  land- 
ed at  Skeensborough,  now  Whitehall.  He  there  detached 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hill,  with  a  strong  party,  to  dislodge 
the  Americans  from  Fort  Ann.  The  garrison  marched 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  detachment,  which  was  sharply  supported  by 
both  parties,  for  about  two  hours,  with  apparent  success 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  but  a  party  of  Indians  ap- 
peared and  joined  Colonel  Hill,  and  the  Americans  wim- 
drew  from  the  field,  abandoned  the  fortress,  and  retired 
to  Fort  Edward,  July  12th.  The  whole  force  at  this  time, 
at  Fort  Edward,  did  not  exceed  5000  men. 

The  operations  of  both  armies,  were  now  commenced 
with  vigour.  In  his  retreat,  the  American  general  destroy- 
ed bridges,  and  obstructed  the  roads,  to  impede  the  pur- 
suit of  Burgo3me;  but  all  these  difficulties  were  surmount- 
ed, and  on  the  90th,  the  British  force  reached  Fort  Ed- 
ward, which  had  been  abandoned  by  Schuyler  on  the  27th. 
He  retired  to  Saratoga,  and  on  the  first  of  August,  re- 
moved to  Stillwater,  only  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Albany.     The  nation  saw  with  deep  regret,  that  this  rem- 
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Bant  of  an  army  was  compelled  to  flee  before  a  victorious 
enemy,  and  that  those  important  fortresses  were  abandon* 
ed.  These  events  greatly  depressed  the  spirits  of  our 
countrymen,  while  the  foe  exulted  in  the  triumph. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  Colonel  St  Ledger  was  detached 
by  General  Borgoyne  against  Fort  Stanwix,  as  a  diver- 
^n.  To  relieve  the  fort,  the  general  was  ordered  down 
with  eight  hundred  militia.  Near  the  fort  he  fell  into  an 
Indian  ambush,  and  was  killed  in  a  most  severe  action. 
The  garrison  sallied  out,  decided  the  sanguinary  contest, 
drove  the  Indians,  and  relieved  the  fortress.  The  colo- 
nel sent  a  summons  to  the  fort  to  surrender,  but  Colonel 
Gansevoort  returned  a  prompt  and  spirited  reply,  find  St. 
Ledger  withdrew  precipitately,  and  returned  to  the  lake. 

Daring  these  movements,  General  Washington  detach- 
ed General  Lincoln  to  the  northward,  to  take  command 
of  such  eastern  militia  as  might  join  the  northern  army. 
General  Lincoln  arrived  at  Manchester,  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, where  he  took  the  command  of  six  hundred  militia, 
and  on  the  6th,  he  was  joined  by  General  Stark,  with 
eight  hundred  more. 

General  Stark  was  a  soldier  of  merit,  and  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  by  his  distinguished  services  in  the 
ftmous  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  but  he  had  felt  himself 
wounded  by  the  neglect  of  Congress,  after  the  battle,  and 
retired  from  service.  Jle  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  his  country,  upon  the  express  condition  that  he 
should  not  be  constrained  to  serve  under  a  continental 
officer  ;  he  accordingly  resisted  the  ^pressing  solicitations 
of  General  Schuyler,  to  join  him  in  checking  the  progress 
of  General  Burgoyne. 

Congress  interposed  in  this  controversy;  and  at  this 
erentful  moment.  General  Burgoyne  detached  Colonel 
Baum,  with  five  hundred  Germans,  and' one  hundred  In- 
dians, to  seize  on  the  American  stores  at  Bennington,  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  march  to  Albany.  *  General 
Stark  was  apprised  of  this  movement,  and  sent  expresses 
to  collect  the  neighbouring  militia,  and  marched  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  14th,  supported  by  Colonels  Warner, 
Williams,  and  Brush.  The  advance  parties  of  the  two  ar- 
mies met,  and  commenced  a  skirmishing,  that  continued 
llurough  Uieday. 
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On  the  16di,  all  operationfl  were  luspended  by  the  ex- 
cessiye  rains  (hat  fell ;  but  on  the  16th,  General  Stark  was 
.  joined  by  the  Berkshire  militia,  under  Colonel  Symonds, 
and  he  detached  Nichols  to  take  post  in  the  rear  of  tha 
enemy,  on  the  left;  Colonel  Hendrick  to  take  post  in  the 
rear  of  his  right,  to  be  supported  by  Colonels  Hubbard 
and  Stickley,  still  further  on  the  right  About  3  o'clock 
in  the  aAemoon,  General  Stark  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched,  and  supported  by 
two  field  pieces.  The  attack  became  general,  and  was 
raliantly  supported  on  both  sides ;  the  Indians  fled ;  the 
Germans  were  orerpowered,  forced  from  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  put  to  flight  The  militia,  flushed  with  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  day,  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  gave  them* 
selves  up  to  plunder. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Breyman 
joined  Colonel  Baum  with  a  reinforcement ;  they  rallied 
to  the  charge,  and  renewed  the  combat  Colonel  Warner 
led  on  his  regiment  of  continentals,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, and  supported  the  action  until  the  militia  could  re- 
cover their  order,  and  advance  to  the  charge.  The  ac- 
tion soon  became  general,  and  continued  through  the  day. 
The  Germans  again  gave  wa^,  and  secured  their  retreat 
under  cover  of  the  night,  leaving  their  artillery,  baggage, 
d^c  with  two  hundred  slain,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  colonel  Baum.  This  was  an  important 
action,  and  proved  ruinous  to  General  Burff03me. 

This  action  was  highly  applauded,  and  a  brigadier's 
commission  was  made  out  for  Colonel  Stark,  in  Uie  conti- 
nental service.  This  success  gave  fresh  courage  to  the 
Americans,  and  the  public  pxSae  beat  high  with  expec 
tation.  General  Gates  now  took  command  of  the  ar 
my,  and  the  militia  joined  the  army  with  alacrity.  On 
the  rear  of  the  British  army  was  an  American  force  under 
Greneral  Lincoln,  and  on  the  18th,  General  Brown  de- 
stroyed the  British  stores  at  Lake  George,  releasing  a 
number  of  American  prisoners.  Successful  operations 
were  also  commenced  against  Ticonderoga,  and  Skeens- 
borough,  now  Whitehall.  General  Burff03me  had  crossed 
the  Hudson,  and  finally  took  post  at  Stulwater,  but  three 
BlUesirom  General  Gates. 
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On  the  16th  of  September,  General  Gates  detached 
about  3000  men  to  offer  the  enemy  battle ;  but  he  decli- 
ned the  combat  On  the  lOth,  the  scouting  parties  of 
the  two  armies  commenced  a  skirmishinf,  that  led  to  a 
general  action,  which  continued  through  the  day,  and  was 
supported  with  great  zeal  and  intrepid  braTeiy.  Night 
closed  the  scene,  and  the  two  generals  drew  off  their  ar* 
mies,  to  protect  their  camps,  and  waited  with  impatience 
the  returning  day. 

In  this  action,  the  American  loss  was  about  three  hun- 
dred,  and  that  of  the  English  about  five  hundred. 

The  American  strength  was  now  about  seven  thousand, 
not  including  about  two  thousand  under  General  Lincoln, 
who  were  then  at  Bennington.  The  Indian  allies  of 
Great  Britain  were  deserting  the  standard  of  General 
Burg03me  since  the  late  contest,  and  four  of  the  six  na* 
tions  favoured  the  cause  of  America,  and  fumbhed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  The  troops  under  General 
Lincoln  now  added  to  the  force  under  General  Gates,  and 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  army. 

Until  the  7tli  of  October,  the  armies  were  within  com* 
mon  shot,  and  skirmishes  were  frequent  and  severe.  The 
armies  were  harassed  and  alarmed.  The  situation  of 
Burgoyne  was  becoming  critical,  and  he  applied  to  Sir 
Henrv  Clinton  for  relief.  The  latter  had  just  received 
two  thousand  men  from  Europe,  and  commenced  opera* 
tions  by  the  capture  of  West  Point,  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  Hudson.  He  was  then  enabled  to  clear  the  obstruc* 
lions  on  the  river,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  his  ship- 
pinjr.  Of  all  this  General  Burgoyne  had  intelligence,  but 
too  late  to  render  him  any  service. 

As  General  Burgoyne  determined  on  a  retreat,  he  sent 
forward  a  strong  party  on  one  side,  while  he  headed 
another,  supported  by  General  Frazer,  and  a  contest  was 
commenced  immediately,  and  lasted  through  the  day. 
Victory  perched  on  the  American  standard,  and  they  were 
successful  at  all  points.  General  Arnold  fought  despe- 
rately, and  received  a  wound  in  the  action.  General 
Frazer,^  and  Sir  James  Clark,  were  mortally  wounded;  and 

^^  lo.tbe  bemt  of  the  action,  Colonel  Morgan,  (the  fbture  hero  of  the 
kaitk  of  Cowpent,)  selected  eeveral  of  hie  sharp  ahootera,  and  pointinf 
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the,  latter  became  a  prisoner.  General  Burgoyne  cliangft 
ed  his  position  in  the  night,  and  the  Americans  spoile^l 
the  British  camp. 

The  British  now  expected  a  m<)mcntary  attack,  and 
If  ere  under  arms  all  the  day  on  the  8th,  and  at  sunset,  the 
last  honours  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  much  lament^ 
ed  Frazer.  On  the  9th,  the  English  army  was  so  closely 
inyested,  that  the  commander  resolved  on  a  retreat  to  Sa- 
ratoga. This  was  effected  with  no  other  loss  than  that  of 
his  hospital  of  sick  and  wounded,  which  he  was  compell^ 
to  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  General  Gates,  who  did  ho- 
nour to  his  character,  in  the  display  of  his  benevolent 
feelings  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers. 

General  Burgoyne  now  perceived  that  all  the  passe*  in 
his  rear  were  strongly  guarded,  and  that  further  retreat 
was  next  to  impossible.  In  this  difficulty,  he  callbd  a 
council,  on  the  13th.  While  the  council  was  delibera- 
ting, an  eighteen  pound  shot  crossed  the  table,  and  they 
resolved  unanimously  to  propose  terms  with  General 
Gifttes.  The  proposals  of  General  Gates  were  rej'ected, 
and  General  Burgoyne  then  sent  in  terms  on  which  the 
capitulation  was  dually  made. 

The  news  of  the  capture  in  the  Highlands,  is  said  i6 
have  arrived  at  this  juncture,  which  led  General  Bur^ 
goyne  to  hesitate,  in  expectation  of  relief  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  General  Gates,  seizing  the  critical  moment^ 
drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  sent  in  a  flag,  de^ 
manding  a  reply  in  ten  minutes.  The  responsibility  was 
great,  and  Burgoyne  felt  iu  The  treaty  was  sijB[ned|  aiid 
returned  in  due  time. 

The  whole  British  army  marched  out  of  their  lines^ 
deposited  their  arms,  and  became  prisoners  of  war.  G(b^ 
heral  Gates  marched  in  under  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodlei 
and  took  quiet  possession.  General  Gates  ordered  sup* 
plies  to  be  issued  to  the  British  army,  who  were  deatitntei 
and  the  solemn  scejne  was  closed. 

tbem  to  a  Britiah  officer  who  oppeared  most  conspicuouily  active  in  hit 
duty,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  mounted  upon  an  iron  Rray  charffcr, 
thua  addressed  them:  "That  gallant  officer  ia  General Trasert  lad- 
mire  and  rMpDct  him;  but  itis  necewary  thai  he  should  die  i  take  your 
etatloB  in  thai  wood,  and  do  TOUT  doiy.**  It  is  unnecessary  to  add;  thai 
Gaoara]  Fnxer  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
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Such,  and  so  rarious  are  the  scenes  of  life,  and  the  fates 
of  men ;  such,  and  so  fickle  is  the  fortune  of  war ;  but 
firm  and  unshaken  is  the  proTidence  of  God ;  wisdom, 
and  might,  and  strength,  are  His. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  Sir  James  Wallace,  and 
Greneral  Vaughn,  with  a  flying  squadron,  carrying  3600 
troops,  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  to  the  camp  of  Bur* 
goyne,  or  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour ;  but  learning 
the  situation  of  General  Burgoyne,  atEsopus,  on  the  ISth, 
they  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  consumed  it  Had  they 
proceeded  to  Albany,  they  might  have  destroyed  the 
place,  ^nth  the  American  stores,  and  Burgoyne  might 
nave  been  relieved.  The  inquiry  has  often  been  made, 
why  this  unnecessary  delay?  But  no  other  answer  can  be 
given,  than  this ;  it  was  the  special  providence  of  God. 

The  army  of  General  Burgoyne  was  marched  directly 
to  Boston,  where  they  were  detained  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Having  thus  restored  tranquillity  in  the  north,  the  army 
nnder  General  Gates  marched  to  support  General  Putnam 
at  Kingston,  and  guard  the  country  from  the  incursions  of 
the  British.  The  alarm  was  taken,  and  the  enemy  hasten- 
ed back  to  New- York. 

We  will  now  take  a  look  at  the  transactions  of  the  con- 
quering army  of  New-York.  About  the  time  that  victory 
perched  on  the  British  standard  on  Lake  Champlain,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Burgoyne,  General  Howe  embarked 
with  about  sixteen  thousand  troops,  with  two  hundred 
and  sixty  sail,  and  on  the  23d  of  July,  went  to  sea  on  a 
private  expedition,  to  make  a  diversion  at  the  south* 
General  Washington  then  made  a  movement  towards  De« 
lawarc,  that  he  might  cover  Philadelphia.  General 
Howe,  manoeuvred  on  the  coast  some  days,  and  finally 
entered  the  Cliesapeake.  Washington  advanced  to  meet 
him.  The  British  troops  were  landed  at  Elk  River  ferry 
and  the  two  armies  met  at  Chad^s  Ford,  on  the  Brandy* 
wine,  where  an  action  was  fought  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber. Victory  declared  for  the  English,  and  Washinffton 
retired  to  the  high  grounds,  to  watch  the  enemy.  Phila- 
delphia was  entered  on  the  26th,  when  Congress  retired  to 
Lancaster. 

About  this  time  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the 
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United  States,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Congress,  and 
he  received  a  commission  as  brigadier  general  in  the  aer* 
▼ice.  He  joined  the  army,  and  served  at  his  own  ex* 
pense,  and  soon  became  the  companion  and  the  friend  of 
Washington.  His  talents  as  a  soldier  were  first  display* 
ed  at  Chad's  Ford,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg* 
the  effects  of  which  he  still  carries.  The  Count  Pulasldt 
Polish  gentleman,  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  commission  of  Major  GeneraL 

The  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  was  now  ordered  into  the  De- 
laware, that  his  communication  with  the  ocean  might  re* 
main  secure. 

While  the  fleet  was  thus  employed,  Washington  at- 
tempted to  cut  oflf  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  en* 
camped  at  Germantown,  seven  miles  from  the  city. — ^The 
attack  was  well  concerted,  and  executed  promptly. 

The  British  were  completely  surprised,  at  break  of  day, 
October  4th ;  at  sunrise,  the  action  Decame  warm,  and  the 
Americans  were  successful  at  all  points,  until  they  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  a  battalion  of  the  British,  who,  in  their 
flight,  had  thrown  themselves  into  a  stone  house; — ^thia 
occasioned  a  delay,  broke  the  pursuit,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  recover  from  their  surprise,  and  rally  to  the  charge ; 
the  action  soon  became  warm  and  bloody.  A  thick  fog 
arose,  which  covered  the  combatants,  and  caused  some 
confusion ;  the  enemy  took  advantage  of  this,  the  Ameri- 
cans retired,  and  abandoned  the  victory  they  had  so  fairly 
gained. 

The  losses  of  the  parties  were  about  equal;  bat  it 

{>roved  a  lesson  of  caution  to  General  Howe.  He  col- 
ected  his  army  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  closely  in- 
vested by  General  Washington,  through  the  winter;  which 
occasioned  the  remark  of  Dr.  Franklin :  "  Philadelphia 
has  taken  Howe.^^ 

The  privations  of  the  American  army  were  truly  dis- 
tressing; without  clothes,  shoes,  stockings,  and  even 
breeches  and  blankets ;  more  than  two  thousand  were 
marched  through  the  snow,  imprinting  the  roads  with  their 
blood-stained  steps ;  yet  all  this  was  endured  with  a  firm- 
ness worthy  of  those  valiant  sons  of  liberty. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  now  been  more  than  a  year 
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In  France,  ur^ng  the  government  of  that  country  to  ac- 
knowledge our  independence,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance.  These  ohjects  were  effected,  afler  the  fall  of 
Bnrgoyiie  had  manifested  the  probability  that  the  Ameri- 
cans could  maintain  their  independent  stand  single  hand- 
ed. A  treaty  was  signed  on  the  sixth  of  February,  by 
ndiich  it  was  agreed,  that  '*  neither  of  the  contracting 
powers  was  to  make  war  or  peace,  without  the  fohnai 
consent  of  the  other.*'  The  treaty  was  soon  known  in 
London,  and  the  British  goyernment  determined  to  eva- 
cuate Philadelphia,  and  concentrate  the  royal  forces  in 
New- York.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  royal  army  crossed 
the  Delaware  on  the  road  to  New- York.  But  Washing- 
ton had  foreseen  this,  and  prepared  the  militia  of  New- 
Jersey  to  give  the  British  a  troublesome  march. 

He  crossed  the  Delaware  in  pursuit,  and  the  hostile 
armies  met  at  Monmouth  on  the  28th,  sixty-four  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  The  contest  was  severe,  and  the 
weather  so  hot,  that  numbers  of  both  armies  perished 
from  that  cause,  and  the  use  of  water,  when  it  could  be 
obtained.  The  American  army  remained  on  the  battle 
ground,  intending  to  renew  the  contest  in  the  morning, 
but  the  enemy  mad.e  good  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  eight  officers,  and  sixty-one  privates  kill- 
ed, and  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  The  British 
loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  men,  including  officers.  One  hundred  pri- 
soners were  taken,  and  the  loss  by  desertion  was  one 
thousand.  Sir  Henry  retired,  by  forced  marches,  to 
Sandy  Hook,  where  he  was  taken  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
embarked  the  army  for  New- York. 

General  Lee  has  been  censured  by  a  court-martial  for 
disobedience  of  orders  on  this  occasion.  It  appears  that 
he  first  declined  a  particular  command,  and  then  asked 
for  it.  Washington  directed  him  to  commence  the  at- 
tack, ^^  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary,"  and  his  disobedience,  "  and  doubtful  move- 
ments," appear  to  have  marred  the  expected  success,  and 
justified  the  event,  in  depriving  him  of  his  command. 

The  French  government,  by  Uie  terms  of  the  treaty^ 
bad  now  entered  into  the  war. 
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On  the  8th  of  July,  Count  D'Estaing  entered  the  capei 
of  the  Delaware,  with  the  Toulon  fleet,  aAer  a  passaf* 
of  eighty-seven  days ;  Lord  Howe  had  been  gone  only 
eleven  days,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  evacuated  Phila- 
delphia only  one  month  before,  and  was  now  embarking 
his  army  at  Sandy  Hook,  for  New- York.  The  French 
fleet  was  about  double  the  force  of  the  English,  both  in 
the  number  of  ships,  and  weight  of  metal. 

Count  D'Estaing  landed  Mr.  Gerard,  French  minister 
to  the  United  States,  who  was  most  cordially  received  by 
congress,  and  on  the  9th  set  sail  for  Sandy  Hook,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  11th,  and  blockaded  the  English  squad- 
ron  in  the  harbour.  The  count  made  all  possible  efforts 
to  attack  the  English  fleet  in  the  harbour,  but  found  it  im- 
practicable to  cross  the  bar  with  his  heavy  ships,  and,  on 
the  22d,  agreeable  to  advice  from  General  Washington. 
ho  set  sail  for  Newport,  to  co-operate  in  the  destruction 
of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  at  Rhode  Island. 

Admiral  Byron's  squadron  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  a 
few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  in  a  very 
broken,  sickly,  dismasted,  distressed  situation.  The  pro- 
vision ships  from  Cork,  arrived  also,  and  entered  the  har- 
bour of  New-York  in  safely,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
the  British  army,  who  were  in  great  want  of  supplies. 

Count  D'Estaing  arrived  off  Point  Judith  on  the  29th 
of  July,  and  such  was  the  joy  upon  the  occasion,  that  it 
diffused  the  fire  and  zeal  of  1775,  and  1776,  throughout 
New-England.  Volunteers,  by  thousands,  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  their  country  to  join  General  Sullivan,  and 
co-operate  with  their  illustrious  allies  in  the  reduction  of 
Rhode  Island. 

General  Washington  had  detached  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette,  and  General  Greene,  with  two  thousand  men,  to 
join  the  general  enterprise.  The  American  force  was 
now  about  ten  thousand  strong. 

Sir  Robert  Pigot,  who  commanded  at  Newport,  had 
been  reinforced  with  five  battalions,  which  rendered  his 
force  about  six  thousand  strong.  Thus  balanced,  the  par* 
ties  commenced  their  operations. 

The  Count  D'Estaing  entered  the  harbour  of  Newport 
on  the  ISlh  of  August,  without  opposition ;  General  Pigot, 
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having  destroyed  the  English  shipping  on  the  5th,  to  pre* 
rent  meir  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

On  the  9th,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  General  Sullivan 
began  to  cross  over  with  his  army  from  Tiverton,  the 
enemy  having  abandoned  their  works  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island.  At  two  in  the  morning.  Lord  Howe  appear- 
ed off  Point  Judith,  wi^  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line,  where  he  anchored  for  the  night. 

On  the  10th,  Ck>unt  D'Estaing,  eager  to  meet  the  Bri- 
tbh  fleet,  took  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  put  to  sea. 
The  two  fleets  manccuvred  through  the  day,  without  co- 
ming to  action.  On  the  11th,  a  violent  gale  sprang  up, 
and  continued  through  the  12th  and  13th,  which  parted 
the  fleets,  dismasted  the  French  Admiral's  ship,  destroyed 
her  rudder,  and  greatly  damaged  several  others. 

On  the  14th,  the  gale  abated,  and  close  and  severe  ac- 
tions commenced  between  several  single  ships  of  the  two 
fleets,  but  nothing  decisive.  The  Count,  having  collected 
six  of  his  ships,  covered  his  disabled  fleet,  and  stood  in 
for  Newport,  and  came  to  anchor. 

General  Greene  and  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  went  on 
board  the  Admiral's  ship,  and  pressed  him  to  enter  the 
harbour  of  Newport,  and  complete  the  enterprise ;  but 
the  fleet  was  so  shattered  by  the  storm,  and  the  oflScers 
were  generally  so  averse,  that  the  Count  concluded  to 
sail  for  Boston. 

The  troops  under  General  Sullivan  had  gained  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  and  marched  down  upon  tlic  ene- 
my's lines,  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet,  and 
commence  the  attack ;  but  their  sufllerings  in  the  storm 
were  so  severe,  that  the  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state. 

On  the  15th,  the  American  army  had  recovered  from 
their  misfortunes,  and  were  again  prepared  for  action. 
In  this  situation,  they  continued  anxiously  waiting  the 
movements  of  the  French  fleet,  to  join  in  the  general  at- 
tack ;  but,  to  their  grief  and  astonishment,  they  saw  them 
weigh  and  stand  off  for  Boston,  on  the  24th.  The  mor- 
tification of  General  Sullivan  was  greater  than  the  pride 
of  an  American  soldier  could  sustain,  and  he  expressed 
himself  unguardedly^  in  his  general  orders,  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

IT 
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On  the  26th»  Ck)unt  D'Estaing  wrote  to  Congress^  from 
Boston,  and  explained  his  movements,  to  the  satisfactioo 
of  that  honourable  body. 

General  Sullivan  soon  saw  himself  abandoned  by  most 
of  the  volunteers,  which  reduced  his  army  to  a  standard 
below  that  of  the  enemy,  and  he  hastened  to  secure  his 
retreat 

On  the  25th,  General  Sullivan  sent  off  his  heavy  can* 
non,  and  on  the  29th,  he  retired  to  the  north  end  of  the 
island.  Greneral  Pigot  pursued  with  his  whole  force,  to 
intercept  his  retreat  The  advance  guard  of  the  enemy 
was  soon  engaged  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  Americans, 
and  a  severe  action  ensued,  that  continued  through  the 
day.  The  next  day.  General  Sullivan  learnt  that  Lord 
Howe  was  again  at  sea,  and  that  the  French  fleet  was  not 
expected  to  return  to  Newport,  and  he  hastened  to  evacu- 
ate the  island. 

General  Sullivan,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
General  Greene,  and  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  conducted 
his  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  foe,  whose  sen- 
tries were  not  more  than  400  yards  distant  from  the  Ame- 
rican sentries ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Istof  Septem- 
ber, 1778,  the  retreat  was  accomplished  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  or  any  part  of  the  artillery  or  baggage. 

The  same  day,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  off  Newport, 
on  board  of  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  with  four  thou- 
sand troops,  to  cut  off  the  American  retreat ;  but  learn- 
ing the  departure  of  the  French  for  Boston,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Americans,  he  set  sail  for  Boston,  in  pursuit 
of  the  French.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  he  discovered 
the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  strongly  post- 
ed, and  returned  to  New- York.  On  the  6th,  Lord  Howe 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  American  shipping  in  Bed- 
ford harbour,  and  destroyed  about  seventy  sail,  besides 
small  craft,  stores,  dwelling  houses,  and  vessels  on  the 
stocks,  together  with  the  magazine,  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.  sterling. 

Hb  lordship  next  commenced  an  attack  upon  Martha's 
Vineyard,  destroyed  all  the  vessels,  and  carried  off  the 
arms  of  the  militia,  the  public  money,  300  oxen,  and 
10,000  sheep,  and  returned  to  New-York. 
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The  following  extract  ot  a  letter  from  General  Wadi- 
ington,  shall  close  the  chapter : 

**  It  is  not  a  little  pleasing,  nor  less  wonderful,  to  con* 
template,  that  after  two  years  manoBuyring,  and  under- 
going the  strangest  yicissitudes  that  perhaps  ever  attend- 
ed'ai^  one  contest  since  the  creation,-  hoth  armies  are 
brought  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the 
oifending  party,  in  the  beginning,  is  reduced  to  the  spade 
and  pick-axe  for  defence.  The  hand  of  Providence  has 
been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he  must  be  worse  than 
an  infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  piore  than  wicked,  that  has 
not  gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Operaiions  of  the  Revolutionary  War — Continued. 

Thk  British,  finding  the  instability  of  their  dependence 
on  the  success  of  their  arms,  determined  to  accomplish 
their  object  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  bribe  a  Mr.  Reed,  and  other  members  of  con- 
gress, to  assist  in  reconciling  the  Americans  to  the  Eng- 
lish government.  The  instrument  of  this  attempt  was 
Geo^e  Johnston,  Esq.  one  of  the  British  commissioners. 
Mr.  Keed  replied — **  I  am  not  worth  buying,  but  such  as 
I  am,  the  King  of  England  is  not  rich  enou^rh  to  do  it** 
The  facts  were  disclosed  to  congress,  and  excited  consider- 
able feeling. 

Congress  then  resolved,  that  all  letters  addressed  to 
members  of  congress  by  British  commissioners,  or  agents, 
or  any  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  of  a  public 
nature,  should  be  laid  before  that  body.  To  this  resolu- 
tion, a  spirited  reply  was  made  from  New-York  by  John- 
ston, and  a  total  disavowal  of  the  facts,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Eden.  At  the  same 
time,  a  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga  was 
tendered,  that  the  troops  of  Burgoyne  might  be  suffered 
to  embark  for  England.  This  was  declined  by  congresi, 
wiless  ratified  by  Uie  British  government. 
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The  commissioners  then  appealed  to  the  people,  and 
this  was  favoured  by  congress,  trusting  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  inhabitants  would  treat  it  with  contempt,  and 
cover  the  authors  with  lasting  disgrace.  Chagrined  by 
their  failure  in  this  insidious  measure,  they  denounced 
the  American  government  in  a  manifesto,  threatening  the 
American  people  with  destruction,  if  determined  to  per- 
severe in  their  rebellion,  and  adhere  to  their  alliance  with 
France.  This  idle  threat  was  fairly  met  by  congress,  by 
a  developement  of  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  the 
enemy,  and  was  thus  concluded : 

"  If  our  enemies  presume  to  execute  their  threats,  or 
persist  in  their  present  career  of  barbarity,  we  will  take 
such  ex^plar}'  vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  a 
like  conduct.  We  appeal  to  that  God  who  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  and  in  his 
holy  presence  declare,  that  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any 
light  or  hasty  suggestions  of  anger  or  revenge,  so,  through 
every  possible  change  of  fortune,  we  will  adhere  to  this 
Our  determination." 

Dr.  Franklin,  till  now  a  commissioner  at  the  French 
court,  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  for  an  expe- 
dition to  Canada.  About  this  time,  the  Sieur  Gerard  de- 
livered his  credentials  to  congress,  and  was  recognised  as 
a  minister  from  the  French  court. 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette,  at  this  time,  requested  leave 
to  return  to  France,  to  which  congress  readily  consented, 
and  directed  the  president  to  express  to  him,  by  letter,  the 
thanks  of  congress,  for  that  disinterested  zeal  that  led 
him  to  America,  as  well  as  those  services  he  had  rendered 
the  United  States,  by  the  exertions  of  his  courage  and 
abilities,  on  many  signal  occasions.  They  also  directed 
Dr.  Franklin  to  cause  an  elegant  sword  to  be  made,  with 
proper  devices,  and  presented  to  the  marquis,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  Congress,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  expressive  of  the 
high  sense  they  entertained  of  the  talents  and  services  of 
the  marquis.  He  took  his  leave  of  congress  by  letter,  re- 
paired to  Boston,  and  embarked  for  France. 

Pending  these  movements,  the  Indians,  in  concert  with 
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the  tones,  began  their  ravages  upon  the  Snsqnehannah, 
entered  the  settlements  in  a  body  of  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred ;  defeated  Colonel  Butler,  at  the  head  of  about  four 
hundred  men,  and  cutofl*his  party  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 
They  took  one  small  fort  at  Kingston,  and  then  carried 
Fort  Wilkesbarre ;  butchered  the  garrison,  and  burnt  the 
women  and  children  in  the  barracks.  They  next  proceed* 
ed  to  lay  waste  the  settlements  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
destroyed  the  cattle  in  the  most  wanton  and  barbarous 
manner;  but  spared  the  persons  and  property  of  the  tories. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  Captain  Ferguson,  with 
about  three  hundred  men,  upon  an  expedition  to  Little 
Egg-Harbour,  imder  a  strong  convoy,  to  destroy  the  Ame- 
rican shipping  and  privateers ;  but  these  being  removed. 
Captain  Ferguson  proceeded  up  to  Chesnut  Neck,  where 
he  destroyed  such  vessels  as  were  there,  together  with  the 
whole  village,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country,  and 
rejoined  the  squadron. — October  5th. 

On  the  15th,  the  convoy,  with  the  troops,  moved  round 
to  another  landing  place  not  far  distant,  and  landed  two 
hundred  and  fiAy  men  uhder  the  command  of  Captain  Fer- 
guson, who  advanced  into  the  country  in  the  silence  of 
night,  and  surprised  Count  Pulaski's  light  infantry;  killed 
the  Baron  De  Base  and  Lieutenant  De  la  Broderic,  with 
fifty  privates.  These  were  mostly  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  begging  for  mercy,  under  the  orders  of  no  quarterSf 
as  before ;  but  Count  Pulaski  closed  this  horrid  scene,  by 
a  sudden  charge  of  his  cavalry,  that  put  to  flight  the  mur- 
derous foe,  and  thus  saved  the  remnant  of  ms  infantry. 
Captain  Ferguson  made  a  hasty  retreat,  embarked  ms 
party,  and  returned  to  New-York. 

Admiral  Graves  arrived  at  New- York,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  by  a  violent  storm 
which  detained  him  the  remainder  of  the  month,  to  repair 
the  fleet.  About  the  first  of  November  he  put  to  sea,  and 
appeared  off  the  harbour  of  Boston,  on  a  visit  to  the  Count 
D'Estaing ;  but  a  violent  storm  here  overtook  him,  scat- 
tered his  fleet,  destroyed  the  Somerset  of  64  guns,  on  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod,  and  forced  the  rest  into  Rhode  Island 
for  shelter. 

From  this  time  the  war  assumed  a  most  savage  aspeet» 
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and  exhibited  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity.  Except  in 
few  instances,  the  rules  of  civilized  warriors  seemed  hardly 
to  be  knowuy  and  the  combatants  seemed  mutually  deter* 
mined  on  a  war  of  extermination.  The  war  was  carried 
anew  into  the  Susquehannah  country.  Col.  Wm.  Butler,  at 
the  head  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  with  a  band  of  rifle* 
men,  led  an  expedition  to  the  Indian  villages,  which  he  de- 
stroyed, and  aAer  enduring  the  greatest  hardships,  re* 
turned  in  safety  in  sixteen  days.  To  avenge  thb  incursion. 
Colonel  John  Butler,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party,  sur- 
prised Colonel  Alden  at  Cherry  Valley,  who  was  killed,  and 
the  greatest  cruelties  were  perpetrated.  FiAy  or  sixty  men. 
women,  and  children,  were  killed  or  made  captives,  and 
even  the  dead  were  made  monuments  of  savage  barbarities. 

All  further  designs  against  the  north,  seemed  now  to  be 
abandoned.  Clinton  and  Prescott,  who  commanded  in 
East  Florida,  concerted  a  plan  of  operations  against  Geor- 
gia. Before  this  could  be  carried  into  efiect,  two  parties 
entered  Georgia  from  Florida,  one  by  land,  and  the  other 
by  water.  The  latter  advanced  to  Sunbury,  and  sum- 
moned the  place  to  surrender,  but  receiving  a  spirited  re- 
ply from  Colonel  Mackintosh,  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
The  other  party  made  for  Savannah,  but  being  firmly  op- 
posed by  General  Screven  and  Colonel  Elbert,  nothinflr 
was  effected,  if  we  except  the  plundering  of  negroes  ana 
cattle,  and  the  commission  of  the  most  wanton  barbarities. 
Colonel  Screven  was  killed  in  the  defence. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1T78,  Colonel  Campbell  em- 
barked at  Sandy  Hook,  at  the  head  of  one  regiment*  two 
battalions  of  regulars,  and  four  of  tories,  with  a  detach* 
ment  of  artillery,  in  all  about  twenty-five  hundred  men. 
and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  the  latter  part 
of  December,  and  sooi^  landed  his  troopp.  General  R. 
Howe  was  posted  in  this  place,  at  the  head  of  about 
eight  hundred  militia  and  regulars,  worn  down  by  a  fruit* 
less  expedition  against  Florida.  He  chose  a  judicious  po* 
gition  to  cover  Savannah,  but  was  out-generaled,  sur* 
prised  in  camp,  and  routed  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
men  and  arms.  The  fort,  with  its  contents,  forty-eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mortars,  all  the  shipping, 
%  large  store  of  provisions,  and  the  capital  of  the  statei 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  defenceless  in- 
habitants  were  bayonetted  in  the  streets,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  troops  escaped  to  South  Carolina.  About  this 
time«  Sunbury  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Prescoit, 
who  marched  to  Savannah,  and  took  command  of  the 
royal  army.  The  inhabitants  were  directed  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  or  use  them  in  support  of  the  royal  cause. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  General  Lincoln  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  southern  army,  but  he  cud 
not  arrive  at  Charleston  until  the  4th  of  December.  He 
was  joined  by  General  Ashe  and  Rutherford,  with  about 
two  thousand  North  Carolina  militia,  destined  to  act  in  de- 
fence of  South  Carolina. 

As  Georgia  was  the  point  of  attack,  General  Lincoln 
raised  something  less  than  a  thousand  men,  and  joined 
the  remains  of  the  troops  under  Colonel  Elbert,  establish- 
ing his  head  quarters  at  Purysburg.  Here  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  but  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  even 
this  small  force  destitute  of  arms,  cannon,  tents,  and  al- 
most of  powder  and  lead.  The  militia  of  South  Caroli- 
na were  without  discipline  or  subordination,  and  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1T79,  they  had  generally  returned  to 
Iheir  homes.  About  eleven  hundred  militia  from  North 
Carolina  supplied  their  place,  and  the  whole  force  was 
about  twenty-four  hundred. 

General  Prescott  had  taken  possession  of  Port  Royal 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  General  Moultrie,  at  the  head 
of  the  Charleston  militia,  attacked  the  island,  dislodged 
the  enemy,  and  compelled  the  Colonel  to  retire  into  Geor- 
gia, with  much  loss.  He  took  post  at  Augusta,  and  by 
fomenting  divisions,  and  encouraging  insurrections, 
caused  much  distress.  But  a  party  from  the  district  of 
Ninety-six,  under  Colonel  Picken?*  pursued  the  banditti* 
which  they  overtook,  routed,  killed,  or  dispersed,  and 
their  leader,  Colonel  Boyd,  was  slain.  The  remainder 
threw  themselves  on  the  clemency  of  the  state.  Seventy 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  executed  on  Bve  of  the  principals  only,  and  the 
remainder  were  pardoned. 

General  Lincoln  determined  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
Georgia,  and  directed  General  Williamson  to  take  a  strong 
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Msidon  near  Augusta,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Colonel 
Campbell ;  and  General  Ashe  was  ordered  to  the  support  of 
General  Williamson,  with  about  two  thousand  men.  On 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  junction,  the  British  re- 
tired about  fourteen  miles  down  the  river.  Measures 
were  concerted  by  the  American  generals,  and  the  plan 
of  operations  settled. 

About  this  time.  Colonel  Provost  gained  the  rear  of 
the  American  camp  by  a  circuitous  march,  and  commen- 
ced a  furious  attack.  The  continentals  advanced  to  the 
charge,  to  check  the  invaders ;  but  the  militia  were  panic 
struck,  and  flight  ensued.  The  regulars,  under  General 
Elbert,  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  militia,  under  General 
Ashe,  never  returned.  The  Americans  lost  one  hundred 
and  fifty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  captuivd. 
The  wounded  not  numbered.  About  fouY  hundred  and 
fifty  rejoined  General  Lincoln.  Georgia  now  belonged  to 
the  enemy,  and  a  free  communication  was  opened  with 
the  tories  of  South  Carolina. 

In  this  atate  of  alarm,  John  Rptledge  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  state,  and  to  him  and  the  council  was  gi' 
ven  a  dictatorial  power.  A  large  body  of  militia  was  as- 
sembled at  Orangeburg,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  to 
act  as  might  be  required.  General  Williamson  sent  par- 
ties into  Georgia  to  distress  and  plunder  the  enemy. 
On  this.  General  Lincoln  remarked  to  the  governor,  that 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  aged  and  infirm,  women 
and  children,  would  be  equally  exposed  to  the  efiects  of 
this  order.  General  Lincoln  was  now  reinforced  at  his 
camp.  Black  Swamp,  and  advanced  into  Georda,  leaving 
a  strong  guard  under  General  Moultrie,  at  Furysburg. 
Prescotl  permitted  the  Americans  to  advance  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  that  he  might  surprise  General  Moul- 
trie.    Moultrie  eluded  the  attack,  by  a  change  of  position. 

General  Lincoln,  learning  the  movements  of  Prescott, 
moved  by  forced  marches  in  support  of  Moultrie,  and  to 
cover  Charleston.  The  governor  took  alarm  by  the 
movements  of  Prescott,  and  destroyed  the  suburbs,  that 
he  might  ?uard  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The 
nei^Dounng  militia  were  called  in  to  join  his  troops  in 
defence  of  Charleston. 
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On  the  11th,  General  Prescolt  crossed  the  ferry,  and 
appeared  before  Charleston,  on  which  day  the  Count  Pu« 
Itskl  arrived,  and  entered  into  the  defence  of  this  city 
with  spirit.  The  object  of  Greneral  Prescott  was,  to  carry 
the  town  before  General  Lincoln  could  arrive,  and  his 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  vigour,  that  the  civil 
authority  sent  out  the  following  proposition. 

**  South  Carolina  will  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  follow  tlie  fate  of  her 
neighbours,  on  condition  the  royal  army  withdraw."  To 
which  General  Prescott  replied :  **  The  garrison  are  in 
arms,  and  they  shall  surrender  prisoners  of  war." 

Before  General  Prescott  could  accomplish  any  thing  of ' 
importance.  General  Lincoln  arrived,  and  the  enemy  with- 
draw to  Beaufort,  and  thence  to  Georgia.  Plunder  and 
devastation  marked  their  steps.  Slaves  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  were  taken,  and  sent  for  sale  tct  the  West- 
Indies. 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
under  Sir  George  Collier,  and  General  Matthews,  from 
New-York,  who  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and  the 
remains  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  in  May,  1779.  On  the 
same  da^  a  detachment  was  sent  to  Suffolk,  and  destroy- 
ed provisions,  naval  stores,  and  vessels,  leaving  the  town 
in  ashes,  and  gentlemen's  seats,  as  well  as  jnantations, 
were  burnt  and  ravaged.  On  the  coast  the  same  ravages 
were  committed  by  the  fleet  About  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels  were  destroyed  or  captured,  with  about 
three  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

About  this  time  a  successful  attempt  was  made  against 
Stoney  Point  and  Verplank,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after 
^iHiich  he  went  forwani  to  the  Highlands. 

Previous  to  these  operations,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
eoncerted  measures  with  the  tories  and  British  under  lus 
command,  to  assume  a  general  system  of  predatory  war 
in  America,  and  submitted  his  plans  to  tlie  British  minis- 
try, who  expressed  their  approbation.  This  plan  soon 
reached  the  American  commission,  at  Paris,  and  was  com- 
monicated  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
eth  of  April,  1779. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  General  Tryon,  (late  6o« 
16 
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vernor  of  New-York,)  with  2600  land  forcest  protected  t>i^ 
a  squadron  under  Sir  George  Collier,  and  supported  b^ 
General  Garth,  to  begin  their  depredations  in  Connecti* 
cut  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  armament  moved  into  the 
Sound,  and  the  commanders  issued  their  proclamation  to 
the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  offering  pardon  and  protec- 
tion to  all  such  as  would  return  to  their  allegiance,  but 
hreatening  ruin  and  destruction  to  all  who  should  reject 
his  overture.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  general  Tryon 
landed  his  division  at  East-Haven ;  General  Garth  landed 
at  the  same  time  at  West-Haven,  and  proceeded  directly 
to  New-Haven,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  promiscuous  pil- 
lage. The  militia  collected  so  fast  on  the  next  day,  thai 
the  enemy  abandoned  the  town  in  haste,  burnt  ^several 
stores  on  long  wharf,  and  embarked  their  troops. 

The  infamous  Tryon  next  proceeded  to  the  plunder  of 
East-Haven,  and  then  sailed  for  Fairfield.  The  town  and 
vicinity  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  enemy  embarked  for 
Norwalk,  which  was  next  laid  in  ashes.  He  then  return- 
ed to  New-York. 

In  this  incursion,  four  houses  for  public  worship,  near 
one  hundred  dwellings,  eighty  bams,  about  thirty  stores, 
seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  five  vessels,  were  burnt. 
And,  in  addition  to  this  destruction  of  properly,  the  great- 
est acts  of  brutality  were  perpetrated.  Women  were  in- 
sulted and  abused,  while  their  apparel  was  robbed,  and 
desks,  trunks,  and  closets,  were  rifled. 

But  a  plan  was  concerted  by  General  Washingtont 
which  kept  in  check  this  hero  of  rapine  and  conflagration* 
This  plan  issued  in  the  capture  of  Stoney  Point,  on  the 
Hudson. 

General  Wayme  commenced  his  movements  against 
Stoney  Point,  on  the  16th,  at  noon ;  and,  after  having 
crossed  the  mountains,  through  dangerous  and  difficuU 
defiles,  he  approached  the  fort  about  eight  of  the  sama 
evening.  Having  reconnoitered  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my, the  general  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
troops,  and,  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  precisely,  on 
the  night  of  the  16th,  entered  the  fort  with  screwed  bayo- 
Bttta,  aikiidst  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  musket  and  ^p% 
and  carried  the  fortress  without  firing  a  gito.    Lieute- 
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nant-Oolonel  Fleury  entered  the  fort  with  his  division, 
upon  the  opposite  side,  at  the  same  time,  and  both  parties 
met  in  the  centre ;  but  the  garrison  was  spared  and  made 
prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and  for- 
ty-three. General  Wayne  dismantled  the  fort,  and 
brought  off  the  cannon,  stores,  6lc.  agreeable  to  orders. 

Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Washing- 
ton, General  Wayne,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
their  command,  for  the  masterly  exploit  in  the  capture  of 
Stoney  Point. 

The  English,  having  persuaded  the  six  nations,  except- 
ing the  Oneidas,  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  United 
States,  General  Sullivan  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of 
from  four  to  five  thousand  men  to  chastise  them.  He 
marched  up  the  Susquehannah,  and  attacked  them  in  their 
fortifications;  which  were  well  constructed  The  resist- 
ance was  obstinate,  but  they  were  compelled  to  yield,  and 
took  to  flight.  According  to  his  instructions,  their  coun- 
try was  devastated,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  were  consumed. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  will  now  be  turned  to  the 
ocean,  where  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  hardy  tars 
Struck  with  terror  "  the  mistress  of  the  seas." 

About  the  last  of  July,  the  American  captain,  John 
Paul  Jones,  sailed  from  port  L'Orient,  in  France,  on  a 
cruise,  on  board  the  French  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard, of  forty  guns,  and  375  men,  accompanied  by  the  fri- 
gates Alliance,  of  thirty-six  guns,  Pallas,  thirty-two  guns, 
and  the  Vengeance,  an  arm^  brig  of  twelve  guns,  and  a 
cutter.  Commodore  Jones  cruised  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  with  his  little  squadron,  until  he  fell  in  with  the 
homeward  bound  Baltic  fleet,  under  the  convoy  of  the 
Serapis,  Captain  Pierson,  and  Countess  of  Scarborough, 
Captain  Pearcy.  When  Captain  Pierson  discovered  Com- 
modore Jones,  he  made  saU  to  cover  the  convoy,  and 
gave  signal  at  the  same  time  for  the  Countess  of  Scarbo- 
rough to  join  him,  which  was  immediately  done,  Sept.  23. 

Commodore  Jones  immediately  laid  his  ship  along  side 
of  the  Serapis,  and  commenced  an  action,  which  soon 
became  desperate  ;  but  the  Serapis  appeared  to  reap  ad« 
Taptage  from  her  superior  management    To  obviate  thiSf 
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Commodore  Jones  laid  his  ship  across  the  bow  of  tbm 
Serapis,  and  the  ships  grappled,  yard  arm  and  yard  arm, 
and  Uie  muzzles  of  their  guns  were  nearly  in  contact  In 
this  position  they  lay,  vomiting  forth  death,  and  strewing 
the  decks  with  carnage  and  destruction,  about  two  hours. 
Both  ships  were  frequently  on  fire,  but  the  Serapis  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  times. 

The  Alliance  attempted  to  co-operate  in  the  action,  and 
with  some  good  effect,  until  the  darkness  of  the  evening 
rendered  it  imposftible  to  distinguish  correctly,  when  she 
killed  eleven  men,  and  wounded  several  others,  on  board 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  At  this  critical  moment  Uie 
Serapis  struck,  and  closed  the  sanguinary  scene.  The 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  at  the  close  ef  the  action,  was  so 
much  of  a  wreck  as  to  have  seven  feet  of  water  in  her 
hold!  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  the  crew 
onboard  the  Serapis,  and  the  woun^^d  on  board  the  Pal* 
las.  On  the  /^th,  her  pumps  were  closely  plied  4  but  on 
the  25th,  she  went  down;  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

The  Pallas  engaged  and  took  the  Countess  of  Scarbo- 
rough, at  the  same  time,  and  Commodore  Jones  sailed 
with  his  prizes  for  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  anchored 
off  the  Texel. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  operations  in  the  soathem 
states. 

Instead  of  pursuing  General  Prescott  in  his  retreat  to 
Georgia,  General  Lincoln  devoted  all  hb  powers  and 
strength  to  the  defence  of  Charleston,  against  any  fVir- 
ther  attack.  After  learning  the  success  of  the  Count 
D*Estainff  in  the  West  Indies,  Governor  Rutledge,  Gene- 
ral Lincoln,  and  the  French  Consul,  wrote  to  the  count, 
inviting  him  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  in  the  re^ 
duction  of  Savannah.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  first  of  September  he  arrived  off  Charleston,  with 
a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  two  of  fifty  guns,  and 
eleven  frigates.  A  British  eighty  gun  ship  and  three  fri- 
gates were  taken  by  surprise. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  count.  General  Lincoln  marched 
wiUi  all  his  troops  for  Savannah.  The  fleet  sailed  to  join 
him ;  the  French  troops  were  landed  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  Count  D'Estaing  summoned  the  town  to  surren- 
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iet  to  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France.  General  Lin- 
coln remonstrated  against  this,  as  the  Americans  were 
acting  in  concert.  The  Count  persisted,  and  General 
Prescott  demanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  deliberate,  which  was  granted*  During 
this  time,  seven  or  eight  hundred  troops  arrived  from 
Beaufort,  and  General  Prescott  determined  to  defend  the 
town  to  the  last  extremity.  The  count  saw  his  error, 
and  consulted  General  Lincoln,  and  they  united  their 
efforts  to  carry  the  town  by  a  regular  siege. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  allies  broke  ground,  and 
commenced  their  operations.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
they  opened  their  batteries,  and  began  to  play  upon  the 
town  with  nine  mortars,  and  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  continued  four  or  five  days  without  intermission, 
but  without  any  apparent  effect  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  the  enemy  sallied  out,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to 
the  abattis ;  but  the  materials  were  green,  the  weather 
moist,  and  the  attempt  failed.  General  Prescott  next  re- 
quested, that  the  women  and  children  might  be  removed ; 
but  this  was  refused,  and  the  allies  resolved  to  carry  the 
town  by  storm. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  was  the  time  agreed  upon,  and ' 
the  assault  commenced.  The  attack  was  well  concerted, 
and  bravely  executed,  by  the  allies ;  yet  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  so  destructive,  that  the  troops  gave  war,  after 
having  planted  the  French  and  American  standards  upon 
the  British  redoubts.  At  this  eventful  moment  the  brave 
Count  Pulaski  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  head  of  his 
legion,  when  charging  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  in  the  full 
career  of  victory.  The  allies  supported  this  desperate 
conflict  fifty-five  minutes,  under  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and  then  made  good  their  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  French,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  continentals,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  defence  of  the  place  was  well  conducted  by  Gene- 
ral Prescott,  and  he  certainly  deserved  the  applause  of  his 
king  and  country. 

In  consideration  of  the  bravery  of  Count  Pulaski,  the 
congiiess  resolved  that  a  monument  be  erected  to  bis 
memory 

18* 
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The  Count  D'Estainff  soon  embarked,  and  seren  shipf 
were  ordered  for  the  Chesapeake,  one  of  which  onlv  ar« 
rived  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  fleet  haring  Wn 
dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  remainder  steered  for  th« 
West  Indies. 

As  Sir  Henry  Clinton  expected  an  attack  on  New- 
York  by  the  French  fleet,  General  Pigot  was  ordered 
to  eracuate  Rhode-Island,  which  order  was  accomplish* 
ed,  and  the  troops  repaired  to  head-qnarters  at  New* 
York. 

Near  the  close  of  December,  as  the  coast  was  still 
clear.  Sir  Henry  planned  an  expedition  to  South  Caro* 
Una.  He  embarked  seven  thousand  &vt  hundred  troops, 
under  convoy  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  and  about  the  last 
of  January,  17B0,  he  appeared  ofl!*  Charleston.  As  one 
ordnance  ship,  and  several  transports,  had  been  wrecked 
and  lost  on  the  passage,  and  several  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  was  not  prepared  to  efiect  a  landing  until  Febm- 
ary  11th,  when  he  landed  on  the  south  side  of  John's 
Island,  thirty  miles  from  the  city. 

But  this  expedition  had  been  foreseen  by  congress,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  meet  it.  Three  continental 
frigates  were  to  sail  for  the  port,  and  a  trusty  oflicer  was 
despatched  to  the  Havanna,  in  order  to  obtain  ships  and 
troops  for  the  defence,  promising,  as  a  return,  two  thou- 
sand men  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  St.  Augustine. 

To  the  force  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men.  General 
Lincoln  could  oppose  but  two  thousand  four  hundred, 
near  half  of  whom  were  militia  ;  yet  with  them  he  hoped 
to  defend  the  city.  The  continental  frigates  arrived,  and, 
landing  their  crews,  guns,  and  .equipments,  prepared  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  The  British  admiral  entered  the 
harbour  with  all  the  ships  which  could  pass  the  bar. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  town  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, which  the  commander  refused.  On  the  12th,  Kr 
Henry  opened  his  batteries  on  the  town,  and  his  Are  wai 
promptly  returned  during  eight  successive  days.  On  the 
18th,  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  New-York,  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  Sir  Henry  approached  widiin  three 
Hundred  yards  of  the  American  Imes.     A  council  of  war 
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wmi  now  eaUecl,  by  Qeneral  Lincoln,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing WES  the  result. 

*'  A  retreat  would  be  attended  with  many  distressing 
inconTemences,  if  not  altogether  impractiai>le,  for  the 
undermentioned  causes. 

1.  The  authority  is  ayerse  to  it,  and  would  connteraet 
the  measure. 

2.  It  must  be  performed  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy, 
across  a  riyer  tluree  miles  wide. 

3.  The  passes  are  occupied  l^  the  enemy,  which  most 
be  forced. 

4.  All  these  obstacles  beinff  overcome,  the  Santee  must 
be  crossed  without  boats,  in  the  face  of  a  pursuing  enemy* 
We,  thefefore,  advise  to  make  immediate  terms  with  the 
enemy." 

General  Lincoln,  however,  determined  to  continue  the 
defence;  but,  on 'the  26th,  General  Lincoln  again  sum* 
naoned  another  council  of  war,  and  at  the  eventful  mo« 
ment,  the  flag  of  the  enemy  was  seen  to  wave  on  the  walle 
of  Fort  Moultrie.  Sullivan's  Island  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  on  the  6th  of  May. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  pushed  his  approaches,  and  on  the 
8th,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  General  Lincoln ; 
renewed  his  summons,  offered  terms,  d&c  and  threatened 
to  renew  hostilities  at  8  o'clock.  The  eventful  hour  ar- 
rived, and  awful,  solemn  silence  ensued;  neither  party 
fired  a  gun ;  all  was  anxious  suspense  for  an  hour,  yet 
neither  party  moved  a  proposidon.  At  9,  the  besieged 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who,  in  their  turn,  opened 
their  batteries  upon  the  town,  which  threatened  to  bury 
it  in  ruins.  The  town  was  repeatedly  on  fire,  and  many 
houses  were  burnt ;  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Henry  advancea 
his  last  parallel  to  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  and  pr^ 
pared  for  a  general  assault,  by  sea  and  land. 

The  critical  moment  had  now  arrived;  the  people,  by 
their  leaders,  called  on  General  Lincoln  to  renew  the  con« 
lerence,  and  make  terms  with  the  enemy.    The  lieutenant- 

governor  and  council  enforced  the  request    The  militia 
irew  down  their  arms,  and  all  was  submission. 
General  Lincoln  renewed  the  conference  with  Sir  Hennr, 
and  accepted  his  terms.    Sir  Henry  complied,  and  1m 
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next  day  the  garrison,  with  all  such  as  nad  borne  armSf 
marched  out,  and  became  prisoners  of  war,  May  12th. 

The  French  consul,  and  the  subjects  of  France  and 
Spain,  were,  with  their  houses  and  efl^cts,  to  be  protect* 
ed;  but  they  themselves  were  to  be  considered  prisoners 
of  war. 

At  this  time,  Colonel  Buford  was  advancing  throufi^h 
the  upper  country,  with  a  party  of  300  Virginians,  to  the 
relief  of  Charleston.  When  Colonel  Tarleton  learnt  the 
position  of  this  party,  he  advanced  with  about  700  ca- 
valry and  mounted  infantry,  by  a  forced  march  of  105 
miles,  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  surprised  them  at  the  Wax- 
hiuws,  and  summoned  the  colonel  to  surrender.  A  parley 
ensued  ;  and  during  the  conference.  Colonel  Tarleton 
surrounded  the  party,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  while  beg- 
ging for  mercy.  Thirty-seven  only  were  made  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
butchery.  Lord  Cornwallis  highly  applauded  the  act» 
and  recommended  Colonel  Tarleton  specially  to  the  fa* 
vpur  of  his  sovereign.  With  this  blow,  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  was  subdued,  and  a  regular  Britbh  government 
was  organized. 

General  Gates,  then  in  Virginia,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Greneral  Lincoln,  in  the  southern  command. 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  now  whoUjr  subdned* 
and  the  enemy  saw  his  way  clear,  to  advance  into  North 
Carolina. 

To  counteract  these  movements  of  Tarleton,  and  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the  people.  Generals  Marion  and  Sump 
ter,  at  the  head  of  their  fiying  parties,  kept  up  a  system 
of  predatory  warfare,  that  greatly  harassed  and  annoyed 
the  enemy.  So  sharp  and  desperate  were  their  attacks* 
that,  in  one  instance.  General  Sumpter  reduced  the  Prince 
of  Wales*  regiment,  from  the  number  of  278  to  nine. 

While  the  brave  Sumpter  was  thus  harassing  the  enemy, 
and  animating  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  a  considerable 
force  was  traversing  the  middle  states  southward,  for  the 
relief  of  the  British  troops. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Generals  Kniphausen,  Robertson, 
Tryon  and  Sterling,  crossed  over  from  Staten  Island  into 
New-Jersey,  at  the  head  of  5000  regulars.     On  the  7th, 
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dMy  advanced  to  Connecticut  Fanns,  distant  about  At* 
miles,  in  quest  of  the  Rev.  James  Catdwell,  nHiose  patri<* 
otic  zeal  had  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious ;  wan-' 
tonly  shot  his  wife  in  her  own  house,  then  burnt  the  house 
uid  meeting-house,  wiUi  about  a  dozen  other  dwelling 
houses.  The  royal  army  next  attempted  to  advance  to 
Sprinfffield,  but  were  checked  by  Colonel  Dayton,  sup* 
ported  by  General  Maxwell,  and  they  fled  in  disorder. 

General  Washington  considered  this  movement  as  a 
feint  in  Sir  Henry  CUnton,  to  open  the  way  for  an  attack 
mK>n  West  Point  He  accordingly  detached  General 
weene,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  par^,  to  watch  the  mo« 
lions  of  the  enemy.  General  Washington,  learning  from 
Cieneral  Greene,  that  Springfield  was  their  object  of  des* 
tiaation,  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  support  General 
€hreene. 

The  enemy  advanced  upon  Springfield,  at  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  June.  General  Gb>eene  disputed 
erery  pass  valiantly,  but  obstinate  bravery  was  constrained 
to  3rield  to  superior  numbera ;  General  Greene  retired  to 
the  high  grounds,  and  the  enemy  gained  the  town,  which 
dm*  destroyed. 

The  commander-in-chief,  sensible  of  the  worth  and 
talents  of  General  Greene,  returned  the  thanks  of  himself 
and  hb  suffering  country,  to  him  and  the  men  under  hie 
command.  But  this  skirmish  was  not  to  pass  off  so  lightly. 
The  militia  rallied  in  considerable  force,  and  drove  tat 
enemy  to  Staten  Island,  in  a  precipitate  retreat 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette,  who  had  been  to  France  on 
leave  of  absence,  now  returned  to  head  quartera.  He  had 
negotiated  for  supplies  from  die  French  government,  and 
an  armament  was  soon  to  follow  him.  On  the  10th  id 
July,  die  armament  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island* 
conwsting  of  two  ships  of  eighty  guns,  one  of  seven^* 
four,  four  of  sixty-four,  two  frigates  of  forty,  a  cutter  of 
twenty,  an  hospital  ship,  pierced  for  sixty-four,  one  bomb* 
ship,  and  thirty-two  transports,  under  the  command  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Temay.  Also,  four  old  regiments  of  land 
forces,  together  with  the  legion  of  de  Lauzem,  and  a  bat- 
men of  artillery;  in  the  whole,  about  6000,  under  tlM 
command  of  laeut  General  Count  de  Roehambeau, 
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Geoeial  Heath  rectiwed  the  eount  at  his  landing*  and 
put  him  and  his  troops  in  possession,  of  the  island,  where 
they  were  handsomely  accommodaied.  The  General 
Assembly,  then  in  session  at  Newport,  by  their  speciair 
committee,  presented  the  count  with  a  complimentary 
address,  to  which  the  count  replied,  with  assurances  that 
a  much  greater  force  would  soon  follow  him,  and  that  his 
whole  powers  would  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

''  The  French  troops,"  added  the  count,  "  are  under 
the  strictest  discipline,  and,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
General  Washington,  will  live  with  the  Americans  as  bre* 
tiiren.  I  am  highly  sensible  of  the  marks  of  respect  sho  wn* 
me  by  the  Assembly,  and  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that^ 
as  brethren,  not  only  my  life,  but  the  lives  of  the  troopa 
under  my  command,  are  devoted  to  their  service."  i 

The  marquis  witnessed  these  respectful  attentions  to  his 
countrymen,  and,  in  honour  to  our  French  allies,  Wash^ 
ington  directed,  in  his  general  orders,  that  black  and  white' 
cockades  should  be  worn  as  a  compliment. 

But  the  wants  of  the  country  were  pressing,  and  Con-^ 

Sess  directed,  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
ousand  pounds  sterling  should  be  drawn  on  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, at  the  French  court ;  and  that  bills  to  the  same  amount 
should  be  drawn  on  John  Jay,  minister  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  that  ^e  money  should  be  immediately  applied, 
to  the  use  of  the  troops^ 

After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Sir  Henry  committed  the* 
care  of  the  southern  states  to  Lord  Comwallis,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men,  and  returned  to  New- York. 

The  arrival  of  the  fleet  under  the  Chevalier  Temay,  at 
Rhode  Island,  gave  Admiral  Arbuthnot  considerable^ 
alarm.  His  whole  force  amounted  to  but  four  ships  of 
the  line.  But  he  was  joined  by  Admiral  Graves,  with 
six  line  of  battle  sh%)s,  and  felt  himself  secure  from  at-, 
tack  in  New-York.  \Vith  this  reinforcement  Sir  Henry 
concerted  an  attack  on  the  French  fleet  at  Newport,  and 
immediately  embarked  eight  thousand  troops.  The  fleet 
put  into  Huntington  Bay,  on  Long  Island.  The  country 
was  alarmed,  and  the  militia  turned  out  in  force.  But 
General  Washington  made  a  diversion,  by  moving  his- 
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irhole  force  down  to  Kingsbridge,  and  threatening  New- 
York.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  Sir  Henry  returned  to 
New- York  in  haste* 

In  the  south,  Lord  Comwallis,  having  settled  the  go- 
vernment of  South  Carolina,  prepared  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellious spirit  of  the  North  Carolinians.  This  was  seen 
by  the  Americans,  and  General  Gates,  with  the  shadow  of 
an  army,  moved  across  Deep  River,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
io  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  On  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, he  was  joined  by  General  Caswell,  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  body  of  Norths  Carolina  militia,  who  were  in  good 
spirits,  but  under  bad  discipline ;  and  he  encamped  at  tho 
'Cross  Roads,  on  his  way  to  Camden.  On  the  13th  he 
moved  forward  his  army  to  Clermont,  where  he  was 

1'oined  by  Brigadier-General  Stevens,  with  about  seven 
lundred  Virginia  militia.  An  express  also  arrived,  in- 
forming him  that  Colonel  Sumpter  would  join  him  at  Cam- 
den with  a  detachment  of  South  Carolina  militia,  and  that 
-an  escort  of  clothing,  ammunition,  and  stores,  was  on  its 
way  from  Charleston  to  Camden,  for  the  use  of  the  garri- 
son posted  there. 

General  Gates  immediately  detached  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Woodford,  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  line,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  infantry,  a  company  of  artillery,  with 
two  brass  field  pieces,  and  about  three  hundred  North 
Carolina  militia,  to  join  Colonel  Sumpter,  reduce  the 
forts,  and  intercept  the  convoy.  General  Gates  prepared 
to  support  Colonel  Sumpter  with  his  whole  force ;  total 
about  four  thousand. 

But  Cornwallis  had  anticipated  this  movement,  and  en- 
tered Camden  &e  day  previous,  and  an  attack  was  medi- 
tated on  General  Crates,  in  his  camp  at  Clermont.  BoUi 
generab  put  their  armies  in  motion  early  in  the  evening 
of  the  16th,  and  their  advance  parties  met  in  the  woods 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th ;  a  conflict 
ensued,  the  Americans  gave  way  in  some  disorder,  but 
they  soon  recovered,  and  a  skirmishing  continued  through 
the  night 

When  morning  appeared,  both  generals  made  their  dj9- 
positions  to  contest  Ae  >field.  An  action  eoauneoeed ; 
the  regular  troops  were  firm,  but  the  militia  being  over- 
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powered  hr  the  British  bayonets,  gare  way,  and  dispersed 
as  they  fled.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  general 
and  his  reguhuv  were  abandoned  to  tlieir  fate.  Sereral 
parties  of  militia,  who  were  advancing  to  join  the  army, 
tamed  their  arms  against  the  fugitives,  and  thus  completed 
the  overthrow.  The  pursuit  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  miles,  and  the  road  was  strewed  with  the  fraff* 
ments  of  this  routed  army,  together  with  the  wounded* 
the  dead,  and  the  dying.  A  party  of  horse,  supported  by 
200  infantry,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  eighty  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action,  upon  the  first  intelligence,  aban* 
doned  their  ground,  and  sought  safetv  by  flight. 

The  brave  Baron  de  Kalb  fell  in  tnis  action,  much  and 
deservedly  lamented.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mary- 
land troops,  and  second  in  command.  Congress  ordered 
tiiat  a  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory  at 
Annapolis. 

The  advantages  of  this  victory  were  not^  great  The 
losses,  and  want  of  supplies,  in  a  sickly  season,  compelled 
Comwallis  to  return  to  Camden. 

General  Greene  now  igrrived,  and  succeeded  Creneral 
Qntes  in  the  command  of  the  southern  army. 

The  country  still  continued  to  sufler  by  the  ravages  of 
Tarleton,  who  was  detached,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  to 
dislodge  General  Morgan  from  his  position  at  the  Cow- 
pens. 

He  commenced  Ms  operations  with  his  usual  impe- 
tuosity; traversed  the  country  for  several  days,  laymg 
waste  every  thing  in  his  course,  until  he  arrived  at  Mor- 
gan's position,  and  commenced  an  action  with  the  same 
unpetuosity;  the  Americans  were  dislodged  with  some 
disorder,  but  they  rallied  to  the  charge,  and  were  victori- 
ous in  turn.  Tarleton  was  defeated,  his  army  routed,  his 
artillery  and  baggage  taken,  and  he,  with  the  mounted  fu- 
gitives, fled  to  Lord  Comwallis,  January  7th,  1781. 

This  defeat  roused  his  lordship ;  he  commenced  a  pur- 
suit, and  the  Americans  retired.  General  Greene  nad 
the  address  to  harass  his  lordship,  and  yet  avoid  a  general 
acUon,  until  he  arrived  at  Guilford,  near  the  confines  of 
Virginia,  where  he  made  a  stand  and  gave  him  battle. 
General  Greene^  with  his  little  ar  .ly,  had  hopes  of  sue- 
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against  his  lordship's  pursuing  forces,  ttoigh  greatlr 
superior.  The  roovBinents  were  well  concerted,  and  weU 
executed,  and  the  conflict  was  sharp  and  bloody ;  but  the 
miliUa  gave  way,  the  regulars  were  overpowered,  and 
General  Greene  drew  off  nis  troops  in  good  order,  and  . 
took  a  strong  position. 

The  seventy  of  the  aqtion  occasioned  his  lordship  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement  to  recover  his  losses. 

Sir  Henry  had  detached  a  fleet  from  New- York,  with 
fifteen  hundred  troops  on  board,  to  co-operate  with  Com- 
walHs.  The  troops  were  landed  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
committed  the  most  alarming  depredations.  Inefiectual 
attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  them.  A  movement  was 
now  made  by  General  Greene  towards  South  Carolina, 
which  had  become  an  enemy's  country.  He  boldly  ad- 
vanced, and^vc  battle  to  Lord  Rawdon,\vho  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camden.  A  desperate  contest  ensued,  and 
victory  was  doubtful.  Both  withdrew  from  the  conflict, 
and  led  the  fleld  cohered  with  the  dead.  Lord  Rawdon 
retired  to  Camden,  and  strengthened  his  position. 

General  Greene  advanced,  and  by  a  desperate  assault, 
wafL  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  strong  fortress  of  Nine- 
ty Six,  the  reduction  of  which  would  nave  recovered  all 
South  Carolina,  except  Charleston. 

At  this  critical  moment,  L(M*d  Rawdon  retired  in  person 
to  Charleston;  put  himself  at' the  head  of  17(X)  fresh 
troops,  then  arrived  from  Ireland,  and,  by  forced  marches, 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Ninety  Six.  The  approach 
o(  his  lordship  compelled  General  Greene  to  abandon  the 
assault,  when  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  and 
when  victory  was  ready  to  decide  in  his  favour.  The  ge- 
neral drew  off  bia  army  towards  Camden  in  good  order, 
and  his  lordship  pursued ;  but  General  Greene  eluded  hia 
lordship,  by  filing  off  towards  Charleston,  and  takihg  a 
atrong  position  upon  the  hilla  of  Santee.  Lord  Rawoon 
retired  to  Charleston. 

The  war,  during  these  operations  in  the  south,  ra|[ed 
in  VIrgiAia,  under  the  command  of  General  PhilUpa, 
tbrongh  the  month  of  April,  and  the  ravages  of  the  ,eM^ 
my  exceeded  aj]  description.  At  Petersburg,  they  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  thirp ing,  and  about  four  hundred  hoge- 
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heads  of  tobacco.  At  Osborn's  Mills,  thej  took  two 
■hips  and  ten  smaller  vessels,  laden  with  cordage,  ilour, 
6lc.  Four  ships  and  a  nrnnber  of  smaller  tessels  were 
burnt  or  sunk,  besides  many  others  destroyed  by  the  Ame- 
rieans,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene« 
my,  together  with  about  three  thousand  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco, April  27.  On  the  30th,  they  penetrated  to  Man- 
hester,  destroyed  1200  hogsheads  more,  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Warwick,  and  laid  waste  the  shipping,  both  in 
the  river  and  on  the  stocks ;  also,  extensive  rope  walks, 
tanneries,  warehouses,  and  magazines  of  flour,  mills, 
dec*  in  one  general  conflagration,  and  then  embarked  on 
board  their  shipping. 

The  Baron  Steuben  opposed  this  party,  but  his  force 
was  insuflicient  to  make  any  serious  impressions.  The 
Marquis  La  Fayette  was  detached  with  troops  to  succour 
the  town;  but  such  was  the  state  of  the  military  funds, 
that  when  he  arrived  at  Baltimore,  he  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row two  thousand  guineas,  on  his  own  responsibility^  to 
enable  him  to  proceed.  On  the  strength  of  this,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Richmond,  where  he  joined  the  baron,  with  the 
Virginia  militia,  and  covered  Richmond.  Here  he  watch- 
ed the  movements  of  the  enemy,  though  too  weak  to 
check  all  their  operations.  On  the  9th  of  May,  General 
PhiiKps  entered  Petersburg,  where  he  died  on  the  13lh. 

Of  the  suflferings  of  the  southern  army  we  may  form 
■ome  estimate,  by  reading  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
General  Greene  to  the  maixjuis: 

**  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  mn  equal  the 
suflcrings  of  our  little  army,  but  their  merits.  Let  not 
the  love  of  fame  get  the  better  of  your  prudence,  and 
plunge  you  into  a  mtslbrtune,  in  too  eager  a  pursuit  after 
glory.     This  is  the  voice  of  a  friend,  not  of  a  general." 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  advanced  from  Guilford  to  "Wil- 
mington, and  left  General  Greene  in  the  rear.  From  Wil- 
mington he  advanced  to  join  General  Phillips,  in  Peters- 
burg. The  general  was  dead,  but  he  found  eighteen  hun- 
dred troops,  and,  being  thus  reinforced,  he  advanrcd  te- 
warib  Richmond,  in  order  to  dislodge  the  marquis.  Flush- 
ed by  recent  triumphs,  in  a  ietler  to  Sir  Ilcnry,  he  thus 
trrotV,  ••  the  boy  cannot  escape  me."  T-he  marquis  did 
escape,  however,  and  evacuated  the  piece  onlhe27:h. 
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On  the  7th  of  June,  Generml  Wavne  joined  (he  marquit 
with  eight  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  While 
on  the  march,  however,  supposing  the  main  array  of  Ck>m- 
wallis  had  crossed  the  River  James,  he  attacked  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  rear  guard,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he 
fi)und  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  army  ready  to  re- 
ceive  him.  Finding  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  he  advanced 
to  the  charge  at  the  head  of  his  column  in  gallant  style. 
The  conflict  was  sharp,  and,  availing  himself  of  his  first 
impression,  he  hastily  withdrew,  leaving  the -general  as 
much  astonished  as  he  found  him.  He  retreated  in  good 
order,  without  pursuit,  as  Comwallis  probably  condudedt 
that  it  was  an  ambuscade.  His  lordship  retired  in  the 
night,  and  marched  to  Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TYeason  of  Arnold — Major  Andre  taken. 

Immediately  afler  the  (all  of  Charleston,  in  May,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  returned  to  New- York  to  commence  the 
operations  of  the  season. 

About  the  middle  ot  September,  1780,  General  Wash- 
ington retired  from  head^quarters  (near  New- York)  with 
his  suite,  General  Knox,  and  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  to 
meet  Admiral  Temay,  and  Count  Rochambeau,  at  Hart- 
ford, (Connecticut,)  agreeable  to  appointment ;  and  about 
the  21st,  the  parties  met  accordingly.  The  avowed  ob- 
ject of  their  conference  was  to  concert  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  New- York. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conference,  an  express  arrived  from 
West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  announcing  the  traitorous 
designs  of  General  Arnold.  The  council  was  immediately 
closed ;  the  parties  retired,  and  General  Washington  went 
to  the  relief  of  West  Point  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the 
fortress  dismantled,  the  cannon  dismounted,  and  that 
Arnold  had  fled,  and  taken  refuge  on  board  the  British 
aloop  of  war  Vulture,  then  lying  in  the  river. 

Whilst  his  fixcvWenpy  was  employed  in  repairing  thd 
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fortretf,  a  prisoner  was  announced,  who  proved  to  be  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre,  who  had  volunteered  his  ser- 
▼ices  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  negotiate  the  treacherous 
desiffn.  His  chimctcr  was  that  of  a  spy ;  his  fate  was 
death !  Let  us  pass  over  this  distressing  scene.  The 
righteous  sacrifice  greatly  interested  the  feelings,  and 
touched  the  sympathy  of  eveiy  American  breast 

The  feelings  of  General  Washington  upon  this  event- 
fal  occasion,  may  be  seen  in  the  ibJlowing  extract  from 
his  private  correspondence  of  October  13th : 

**  In  no  instance  since  the  commencement  of  the  war^ 
has  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  appeared  more 
-remarkably  conspicuous,  than  in  the  rescue  of  the  fort 
and  garrison  at  West  Point.  Andre  has  met  his  fate,  and 
with  that  fortitude  that  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
an  accomplished  man,  and  a  gallant  officer ;  but  I  am  mis- 
taken if  Arnold  is  not  undergoing^  at  this  time,  the  tor^- 
ments  of  a  mental  hell.-* 

In  the  month  of  October,  1780,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  de- 
tached General  Arnold  on  a  marauding  expedition,  into 
Virginia,  with  about  1600  men,  and  a  number  of  armed 
vessels ;  he  laid  waste  the  country  upon  James  River,  ia 
several  predatory  excursions,  until  his  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  the  appearance  of  the  French  squadron  from 
Newport.  This  fleet  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  Ar- 
nold, by  capturing  and  destroying  a  very  considerable 
part  of  his  fleet ;  and  would  have  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  traitor,  had  not  a  British  fleet  appeared  from  New- 
York,  for  the  relief  of  Arnold,  and  by  a  naval  engagement 
off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  with  the  French  fleet,  afl^orded 
him  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  New-York.  The  French 
returned  to  Newport 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  Clievalier  Charles  Louis 
de  Ternay,  Knight  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  late  governor 
of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  commander  of 
the  French  squadron  in  the  American  seas,  died  in  New- 
port, and  was  irkterred  in  Trinity  church-yard  the  next 
day,  with  military  honours. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  army,  owing  to  short  en^* 
listments  ;  the  want  of  pay,  clothing,  provisions,  &e< 
had  repeatedly  distressed  tlie  army,  and  were  at  last  ac-^ 
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eompanied  with  the  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  ex- 
cepting  three  regiments.  In  defiance  of  all  the  efiforto  of 
General  Wayne  and  all  the  other  officers,  they  seized  on 
six  field  pieces,  and  took  up  their  march  for  Princeton, 
January,  1781. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  upon  the  first  intelligence,  made  * 
some  important  movements  from  Staten  Island,  and  sent 
spies  at  the  same  time,  to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
revolters.  A  committee  from  congress  visited  the  mu- 
tineers at  Princeton,  with  liberal  assurances,  to  persuade 
them  to  return  to  their  duty ;  but  General  Washington  sent 
a  strong  force,  and  compelled  them  to  return.  A  general 
arrangement  was  soon  made  to  supply  the  armies,  both 
with  foreign  and  domestic  aid  and  resources* 

On  the  14th  of  May,  information  was  given  to  Wash- 
ington, that  Colonel  Greene,  with  his  whole  detachment, 
had  been  cut  off  by  Delancy*s  troops,  near  Croton  nTer* 
about  forty  miles  north  of  New-York.  Colonel  Greene 
had  been  wounded  and  captured,  and  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered, and  Major  Flaggy  was  killed  in  his  quarters. 

About  this  period,  Ueneral  Washington  wrote  to  the 
governors  of  the  northern  states : 

**  On  the  calculations  I  have  been  able  to  form  in  eon- 
cert  with  the  most  experienced  French  and  American  offi- 
cers, the  operations  in  view,  will  require,  in  addition:  te 
the  French  army,  all  the  continental  battalions  firom^New- 
Hampshire  to  New-Jersey,  to  be  completed."  He  aAec<- 
wards  added,  **  As  we  cannot  count  upon  their  being  full, 
and  as  a  body  of  militia  will  also  be  necessary,  I  have 
called  upon  several  states  to  hold  certain  numbeis  ia 
readiness,  to  move-  within  one  week  of  the  time  I  may 
require  them." 

These  despatches  were  intercepted,  and  gave  consider 
able  alarm  to  Sir  Henry^  who  renewed  his  exertions  for 
the  defence  of  the  city. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  a  junction  was  efifected  b^ore  New- 
York,  H>etween  General  Washington,  and  a  body  of  fif- 
teen hundred  French  troops  lately  arrived  in  Boston. 

On  the  21st,  General  Washington  wrote  to  the  French 
admiral  at  Newport,  as  follows :  **  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  a  movement  to  the  8auUi:(v:ard,  for  th*. 

10* 
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want  of  force  to  act  against  New-York,  as  I  flattered  my* 
self  diat  the  glory  of  destroying  the  Britbh  squadron  at 
New'York,  is  reserved  for  the  king's  fleet  under  your 
command,  and  that  of  the  land  forces,  at  the  same  place, 
for  the  allied  armies.*' 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  precisely  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  allied  armies  commenced  a  grand  movement,  and 
marched  from  their  encampments  down  to  New-York,  and 
at  four  the  next  morning,  they  were  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  while  General  Washington  and  Count  Rocham* 
beau,  with  all  the  general  oflicers  and  engineers,  recon- 
noitered  the  enemy's  works  throughout  their  whole  line.- 
The  next  day  they  renewed  their  reconnoitering,  and,  in 
the  afternoon,  drew  ofl*  their  troops  and  returned  to  their 
encampments. 

These  movements^  together  with  the  removal  of  the 
heavy  cannon  and  mortars,  left  at  Boston  in  1776,  across 
the  country  to  North  River,  and  down  to  the  army  before 
New- York ;  as  well  as  the  intercepted  correspondence, 
confirmed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  his  fears,  and  led  him  to 
withdraw  a  very  considerable  force  from  Lord  Cornwallis, 
for  the  defence  of  New-York. 

At  this  eventful  moment.  Count  de  Grasse  announced 
his  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
four  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  dec.  The  allied  comman> 
ders  forwarded  assurances  that  they  would  put  their  troops 
in  immediate  motion,  to  co-operate  with  him. 

Count  de  Grasse  landed  3>^}00  troops,  under  the  com- 
.  mand  of  the  Marquis  de  SL  Simon,  to  reinforce  the  Mar- 
quis la  Fayette. 

Monsieur  do  Barras,  at  the  same  time,  sailed  from 
Newport  with  the  French  squadron,  to  join  Count  de 
Grasso. 

Greneral  Washington  committed  the  command  of  tlie 
forces  before  New-York  to  General  Heath,  and  put  him- 
self at'the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  and  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, marched  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  the  head  of 
the  River  Elk. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  despatched  Ad- 
miral Graves  in  quest  of  Coupt  de  Grass^.  On  the  6ih  of 
September,  he  discovered  the  French  fleet  in  Lynuhaven 
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Bay.  At  sight  of  the  English  fleet,  Count  de  Grasse  slip- 
pea  his  cables,  and  put  to  sea,  and  at  4  o'clock  an  action 
commenced.  The  French  were  victorious,  and  regained 
the  bay ;  but  the  English  retired  to  New- York  to  repair. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  Dc  Barras  entered  the  bay 
and  joined  De  Grasse,  who  sent  up  their  transports  to 
convey  the  allied  armies  down  the  bay.  The  allied  com- 
manders,  at  the  same  time,  held  an  interview  with  itie 
Count  de  Grasse,  on  board  the  Ville  dc  Paris,  to  settle  the 
plan  of  operations. 

The  allied  armies,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Marquis,  while  Lord  Com-  ; 
wallis  fortified  himself  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia.  The 
militia  of  Virginia  took  the  field  under  Governor  Nelson, 
and  the  movement  seemed  to  portend  some  important  re- 
sults. 

On  the  27ih  olf  September,  General  Washington  issued 
the  following  orders.  "  If  the  enemy  should  be  tempted 
to  meet  the  army  on  its  march,  the  general  particularly 
enjoins  it  upon  the  troops  to  place  their  principal  reliance 
upon  the  bayonet,  that  they  mny  prove  the  vanity  of  that 
boast  which  the  British  make,  of  their  peculiar  prowess 
in  deciding  battles  with  that  weapon." 

The  next  morning,  the  whole  army  encamped  about  a 
mile  from  Yorktown,  and  lay  on  their  arms  through  the 
next  night*  At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  command- 
er in  chief  and  the  marquis.  Count  de  Grasse  moved  with 
his  fleet  up  to  the  mouth  of  York  River,  and  closely  invest- 
ed Comwallis. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  trenches  of  the  allies  were 
opened  upon  his  lordship,  at  the  distance  of  600  yards. 
On  the  9iii,  the  American  line  began  to  play  upon  York- 
town,  with  twenty-four  eighteen  and  ten  inch  mortars, 
which  continued  through  the  night.  The  next  morning, 
the  French  opened  a  destructive  fire  from  their  batteries, 
without  intermission,  for  about  eight  hours  ;  and  on  the 
succeeding  night;  a  terrible  five  was  kept  up  from  the 
whole  line,  ii-ithout  intermission,  until  morning.  Thi 
horrors  of  this  scene  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  con- 
flagration of  two  British  ships,  set' on  fire  by  the  shells  of 
the  allies,  and  consumed  in  the  night.    The  next  mom- 
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ing,  October  11th,  the  allies  opened  their  second  parallel, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  another  British 
ship  was  consumed  by  their  shells. 

On  the  14th,  General  Washington  ordered  two  batta- 
lions to  advance  to  the  second  parallel,  and  begin  a  large 
battery  in  the  centre,  and  in  advance.  The  enemy  met 
this  movement  with  an  incessant  fire  from  two  redoubts, 
in  advance  of  their  works,  as  well  as  from  their  whole 
line,  that  continued  through  the  night 

General'Washington  detached  the  Marquis  La  Fayette 
in  the  morning,  at  the  head  of  the  American  lifi^ht  infan- 
try, supported  by  the  Baron  Yiominel,  from  the  line  of 
the  French,  to  advance  and  storm  these  redoubts,  which 
had  so  annoyed  them  through  the  night.  Lieut  Col.  Ha- 
milton commanded  the  van  of  the  corps  of  the  Marquis 
La  Fayette.  The  redoubt  was  promptly  carried  by  La 
Fayette,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  the  captives 
were  spared.  The  Marquis  sent  his  aid.  Major  Barbour, 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's  fire,  to  notify  the 
Baron  Yiominel  of  his  success,  and  inquire  where  he  was, 
to  which  the  Baron  replied,  "  I  am  not  in  ray  redoubt, 
but  shall  be  in  dve  minutes ;"  in  Bve  minutes  his  redoubt 
was  carried. 

General  Washington  was  highly  gratified  with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  exploit,  and  commenaed  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers engaged  in  it,  in  the  highest  terms,  In  the  following 
g^ieral  orders : 

^*  The  Marquis  La  Fayette's  division  will  mount  the 
trenches  to-morrow.  The  commander  in  chief  congratu- 
lates the  allied  army  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  last 
evening,  against  the  two  important  redoubts  on  the  left  of 
the  enemy's  works.  He  requests  the  Baron  Yiominel, 
who  commanded  the  French  grenadiers,  and  the  Marquis 
La  Fa3wtte,  who  commanded  the  American  light  infantry, 
to  accept  -his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  dispositions,  and  for  their  own  gallant  con- 
duct on  the  occasion.  And  he  begs  them  to  present  his 
thanks  to  every  individual  officer,  and  to  the  men  of  their 
respective  commands,  for  the  spirit  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  advanced  to  the  points  of  attack  assigned 
ihedt,  and  for  the  admirable  firmness  with  which  they* 
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supported  them,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  without  re-  • 
turning  a  shot.  The  general  reflects,  with  the  highest 
pleasure^  on  the  con^dence  which  the  troops  of  the  two 
nations  must  hereafter  have  in  each  other ;  assured  of 
mutual  support,  he  is  convinced  there  is  no  danger  which 
they  will  not  cheerfully  encounter,  no  diificuny  which 
ihey  will  not  bravely  overcome." 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  his  lordship  detached  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Abercrombie,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
men,  upon  a  sortie,  to  destroy  two  batteries  the  allies  had 
erected  m  the  night ;  the  enterprise  succeeded,  and  he 
spiked  the  cannon.  The  French  suffered  severely  in  the 
defence  of  these  works ;  but  the  British  gained  no  per- 
manent advantage.  On  the  afternoon  6f  the  same  day, 
the  allies  opened  their  batteries,  covered  with  about  onj9 
hundred  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  such  was  their  de- 
structive fire,  that  the  British  lines  were  soon  demolished 
and  silenced.  Alarmed  for  his  safety,  his  lordship  now 
began  to  prepare  to  retire ;  his  boats  were  collected,  and 
a  part  of  his  army  was  embarked  across  to  Gloucester 
Point,  opposite  to  Yorktown,  ihen  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton ;  but  a  violent  storm  sud- 
denly arose,  which  defeated  the  plan,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  his  lordship  could  recover  bis 
boats,  and  restore  the  divbion. 

His  lordship  now  seeing  that  all  hope  of  succour  os 
escape  was  vain,  and  that  there  was  no  alternative,  to 
avoid  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  allies,  but  submission, 
requested  a  parley  on  the  18th,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  arrange 
articles  of  capitulation.  General  Washington  consent^, 
and  commbsioners  were  appointed  according! v. '^  On 
ike  19th  the  articles  were  signed,  and  his  lordship,  with 
the  whole  British  army,  marched  out,  prisoners  of  war 
The  ships  were  the  conquest  of  France.  The  same  terms 
were  prescribed  by  the  commissioners  to  Lord  Comwallis, 
that  had  been  prescribed  to  General  Lincoln  at  Charles- 

♦  Th«  oommiMionerf  on  tiie  mLri  of  Uic  fclH«  were  the  VI»coimt  de 
NoniUet,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurenfl,  wboM  father  had  been  acn^ 
out  by  congreaa^  aa  miuiater  to  ^e  court  of  VeraaiUea.  and  who  was 
eapturod  on  hia  paauge  hj  the  Brhiah,  and  confined  m  the  tower  of 
V^oodod,  whcr^  be  then  remained  in  c)uae  confinement. 
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ton,  just  eighteen  months  before;  he  was  refused  the 
honours  of  war,  and  General  Lincoln  was  deputed  to  re- 
ceive the  sword  of  his  lordship.  Thus  the  mission  of  the 
Marquis  La  Fayette  to  France,  in  the  winter  of  1779 — 
1780,  i#as  consummated  by  the  fall  of  the  hero  of  the 
south,  at  York  town. 

The  noble  generosity  of  the  French  officers  to  those  of 
he  British,  af^r  the  capitulation,  called  forth  the  follow- 
ing acknowledgment  of  his  lordship : 

**  The  deliberate  sensibility  of  the  officers  of  his  most 
christian  majesty  towards  our  situation,  their  generous 
and  pressing  offers  of  money,  both  nublic  and  private,  to 
any  amount,  has  really  gone  beyond  what  I  can  possibly^ 
describe." 

Lord  Comwallis  pressed  hard  for  permission  to  em- 
bark the  British  and  Grerman  troops  to  Europe,  under 
suitable  engagements,  not  to  serve  during  the  war ;  also* 
that  the  tories  might  be  protected ;  but  both  were  refused.' 
Hb  lordship  was,  however,  indulged  with  the  permission, 
that  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war  might  pass  unsearched ; 
and  many  of  the  most  obnoxious  tories  escaped  from  the 
rage  of  their  injured  and  insulted  countrymen. 

Seven  thousand  troops  under  the  command  of  Earl 
Comwallis,  with  1500  seainen,  were  the  subjects  of  this 
convention;  together  with  one  frigate  of  twenty-four 
guns,  besides  transports,  (twenty  of  which  had  been  sunk 
or  otherwise  destroyed,)  seventy-five  brass,  and  sixty-nine 
iron  ordnance,  howitzers  and  mortars.  Also  a  militarr 
chest  containing  2,113/.  6«.  sterling,  which,  trifling  as  it 
was,  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  army. 

His  excellency.  General  Washington,  closed  this  glori- 
ous scene  at  Yorktown,  by  publishing  to  the  army,  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  in  general  orders,  the  grateful  effu- 
sions of  his  heart,  and  ordered  the  whole  to  be  assembled 
in  divisions  and  brigades,  to  attend  to  divine  service,  and 
render  thanks  to  that  God  who  had  given  them  the  victory. 

Congress  received  the  letter  of  General  Washington 
on  the  24th,  announcing  the  capture  of  the  British  army* 
with  the  most  cordial  satisfaction,  and  immediately  re- 
solved to  move  in  procession  at  2  o'clock,  to  the  Luthe- 
ran church,  and   return  th^iks  to  Almighty  God,  for 
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drowning  with  success  the  allied  arms  of  America  and 
France.  Congress  next  resolved,  that  a  proclamation  be 
issaed  for  the  religious  obseryance  of  we  13th  of  De- 
cember, then  next,  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  throughout  the  United  States.  • 

Thus  joy,  gratitude,  and  praise  to  God  were  united,  and 
became  universal,  and  swelled  with  transports  every  pa- 
triotic breast,  throughout  United  America. 

Congress  resolved  on  the  29th,  ^*  That  thanks  be  pre- 
sented to  General  Washington,  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
Count  de  Grasse,  and  the  officers  of  the  different  corps, 
%nd  the  men  under  their  command,  for  their  services,  in 
the  reduction  of  Lord  Comwallis." 

They  next  resolved,  "  That  a  marble  column  be  erect- 
ed at  Yorktown,  adorned  with  emblems  commemorative 
of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  account 
of  the  surrender  of  the  British  army." 

Congress  next  resolved,  '*  That  two  stands  of  colours 
be  presented  to  General  Washington,  and  two  pieces  of 
ordnatace  be  by  him  presented  to  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
as  trophies  of  their  illustrious  ^victory;  and  that  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  be  requested  to  inform  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Congress  that 
Count  de  Grasse  might  be  permitted  to  accept  the  same 
testimonials  with  the  Count  de  Rochambeau. 

General  Rochambeau,  with  his  army,  took  up  his  win- 
ter quarters  in  Virginia ;  but  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  de  St  Simon  were  embarked  for 
the  West  fndies,  and  the  American  troops  returned  to 
their  former  stations,  excepting  such  cavalry  and  infantry 
as  were  necessary  to  the  service  of  General  Greene ;  these 
were  sent  forward  in  November,  under  the  command  of 
General  St.  Clair,  to  co-operate  in  the  southern  war. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  sailed  at 
the  same  time  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  operations  of 
the  season  were  generally  closed. 

His  excellency,  General  Washington,  retired  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  give  repose  to  his  mind,  as  well  as  to  confer 
with  Congress  upon  the  future  exigencies  of  the  nation. 

One  universal  expression  of  gratitude  and  applause 
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hunt  forth  from  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  to  the  allied  he* 
roes  who  fought  under  Washington,  and  triumphed  over 
Britain.  Ministers  at  the  altar,  of  all  denominaUons, 
caught  the  sacred  flame,  and  the  temples  of  Alnught|r 
God  resounded  with  gratitude  and  praise  to  his  great  name 
throughout  United  America* 

This  signal  and  decide  victory  over  Comwallis, 
blasted  the  hope  of  the  British  government  as  regarded 
the  subjection  of  the  revolted  colonies  to  their  former 
allegiance.  During  nearly  three  months  after  the  12th 
of  December,  1781,.  motions  were  frequently  made  in 
parhament  for  closing  hostile  operations  agftinst  this 
country.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1782,  the  commons  re* 
solved,  '*  That  tlie  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to 
his  majesty  and  to  the  country^  all  those  who  should  ad* 
vise  or  attempt  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
on  the  continent  of  North  America."  As  one  earnest  of 
the  sincerity  of  this  resolution,  the  command  of  the  Bri* 
tish  forces  was  taken  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  given 
to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was  directed  to  advance  the 
wishes  of  the  British  government,  for  an  accommodation 
with  the  United  States.^ 

*  Agreeable  to  his  instructions^  Sir  Guy  proposed  a  cor- 
respondence with  Congress,  and  solicited  of  the  com* 
mander  in  chief,  a  passport  for  his  secretary.  This  was 
hoi/r&ver  refused,  as  the  United  States  had  stipulated  not 
to  negotiate  without  the  consent  of  the  French  govern- 
ment 

As  soon  as  information  of  the  capture  of  Comwallis 
was  received  at  the  French  court,  the  government  pro- 
posed to  congress  the  immediate  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  treat  of  peace.  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Fraiddin,  John  Jay,  aiid  Henry  Laurens,  were  according- 
ly chosMi.  These  were  met  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  m. 
Oswald,  at  Paris,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Provi- 
sional articles  were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1782,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  in  Septem- 
ber following. 

On  the  ISih  of  April,  General  Washington  annonftc^d 
th*  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  eountriei,  in 
^  IbUowing  general  orders: 
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"  The  Commander  in  Chief  orders  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain^  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  to-mor- 
row at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  New  Building ;  and  the  pro* 
clamation  which  ^vill  be  communicated  herewith,  be  read 
to-morrow  evening,  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  and 
corps  of  the  army ;  after  which,  the  chaplains,  with  th« 
several  brigades,  will  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
all  his  mercies,  particularly  for  his  overruling  the  wrath 
of  man  to  his  own  glory,  and  causing  the  rage  of  war  to 
cease  among  the  nations. 

"  The  Commander  in  Chief,  far,  from  endeavouring  to 
stifle  tlie  feeling  of  joy  in  his  own  bosom,  ofl'ers  his  most 
cordial  congratulations  on  the  occasion,  to  all  the  officers 
of  every  denomination — to  all  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  those  gallant  and 
persevering  men,  who  had  resolved  to  defend  the  rights 
of  their  invaded  country  so  long  as  the  war  should  con- 
tinue ;  for  these  are  the  men  who  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  American  army,  and  who* 
crowned  with  well-earned  laurels,  may  soon  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  glory,  to  the  more  tranquil  walks  of  civil 
life. 

•*  While  the  General  recollects  the  almost  infinite  t»- 
riety  of  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasure,  astonishment,  and  gratitude— whilrf  he 
contemplates  the  prospects  before  us  with  rapture, — he 
cannot  help  wishing  that  all  the  brave  men,  of  whatever 
condition  they  may  be,  who  have  shared  in  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  ejecting  this  glorious  revolution,  of  rescuing 
millions  from  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  great  empire,  might  be  impressed  with  8 
proper  idea  of  the  dignified  part  they  have  been  caUtd  to 
act,  under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  on  the  Btagy>f  hu^ 
man  afiairs ;  for  happy,  thrice  happy,  shall  they^Re  pro- 
nounced hereaAer,  who  have  contributed  any  thing,  who 
have  performed  the  meanest  office  in  erecting  this  stu- 
pendous fabric  of  Freedom  and  Empire,  on  J^  broad 
basis  of  independency ;  who  have  assisted  in  ^Btecting 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  establishing  an  a^um.for 
the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  religions. 
20 
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*'  The  glorious  task  for  which  we  6rst  Hew  to  anni^ 
being  thus  accomplished,  the  liberties  of  our  country  being 
fuUy  acknowledged  and  firmly  secured,  by  the  smiles  of 
Heaven  on  the  purity  of  our  cause,  and  the  hcmest  exer- 
tions of  a  feeble  people,  determined  to  be  free,  afi^insi  a 
powerful  nation  disposed  to  oppress  them  ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  have  persevered  through  every  ex- 
tremity of  hardship,  sufiering,  and  danger,  being  immor- 
talized by  the  illustrious  appellatio^  of  Uie  Patriot  Army f 
— nothing  now  remains  but  for  th^actors  of  this  mighty 
scene  to  preserve  a  perfect,  unvarying  consistency  of  cha- 
racter through  the  very  last  act ;  to  close  the  drama  with 
applause ;  and  to  retire  from  the  military  theatre  with  the 
same  approbation  of  angels  and  men,  which  have  crowned 
all  their  former  virtuous  actions. 

'*  For  this  purpose,  no  disorder  or  licentiousness  mu^t 
be  tolerated ;  every  considerate  and  well  disposed  sol- 
dier must  remember  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
wait  with  patience,  till  peace  shall  be  declared,  or  con- 
gress shall  be  enabled  to  take  proper  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  public  stores,  6lc.  So  soon  as  these  ar- 
rangements shall  be  made,  the  general  is  confident  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  discharging,  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinction and  honour,  all  the  men  enlisted  for  the  war,  who 
will  then  have  faithfully  performed  their  engagements 
wilh  the  public  The  general  has  already  interested  him- 
self in  their  behalf,  and  he  thinks  he  need  not  repeat  the 
assurances  of  his  disposition  to  be  useful  to  them  on  the 
present,  and  every  other  proper  occasion.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  is  determined  that  no  military  neglects  or  ex- 
cesses shall  go  unpunished,  while  he  retains  the  command 
of  the  army. 

M  ^e  adjutant^general  will  have  such  working  parties 
^etailAd  to  assist  in  making  the  preparation  for  a  general 
rejoicHg,  as  the  chief  engineer,  with  the  army,  shall  call 
for,  ann  the  quarter-master-general  will  also  furnish  such 
materiils  as  he  may  want  The  quarter-master-general 
will,  w^^ut  delay,  procure  such  a  number  of  discharges 
to  be  ^Hted  as  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  men  enlisted 
for  thlKar ;  he  will  please  to  apply  at  head-quarters  for 
the  form.     An  extra  ration  of  liquor  to  be  issued  to  every 
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man  to-morrow^  to  drink  perpetual  veace,  independence^ 
and  happiness^  to  the  United  States  of  AmericaJ** 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  these  general  orders 
of  the  <v>nimander-in-ch]ef  were  read  to  the  army,  just 
eight  years  from  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  fiirewell 
oraers  of  the  general  w<jre  issued  to  the  army  on  the  2d 
of  November,  from  which  the  following  is  a  selection. 

'*  A  contemplation,  of  the  complete  attainment,  at  a 
period  earlier  than  c^id  have  been  expected,  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  we  contended,  against  so  formidable  a 
power,  cannot  but  inspire  us  with  astonishment  and  gra- 
titude. .  The  disadvantageous  circumstances  on  our  part, 
under  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  signal  interpositions  of  Providence,  ifi  our 
feeble  condition,  were  such  as  could  scarcely  escape  the 
attention  of  the  most  unobserving,  while  the  unparalleled 
perseverance  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  through 
almost  every  possible  suffering  and  discouragement,  for 
the  space  of  eight  long  years,  was  little  short  of  a  stand- 
ing miracle.**  His  closing  words  are,  **  and  being  now 
to  conclude  tliese  his  last  public  orders,  to  take  his  ulti- 
mate leave,  in  a  short  time,  of  the  military  character,  and 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  armies  he  has  so  long  had  the  honour 
to  command,  he  can  only  again  offer  in  their  behalf  his 
recommendations  to  their  grateful  countiy,  and  hi^  prayers 
to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice  be  done  them 
here,  tod  may  the  choicest  of  Heaven's  favours,  both 
here  and  hereafler,  attend  those  who,  under  the  divine 
auspices,  have  secured  innumerable  blessings  for  others  ! 
With  these  wishes,  and  this  benediction,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  is  about  to  retire  from  service.  The  curtain  of 
separation  will  soon  be  drawn,  and  the  military  scene  to 
him  will  be  for  ever  closed."  *■ 

The  army  was  now  disbanded  by  the  proclamation  ot 
congress,  of  which  Dr.  Thatcher  gives  the  following 
sketch,  with  the  parting  scene  between  General  Washing- 
ton and  his  officers. 

**  Painful,  indeed,  was  the  parting  scene  ;  no  descrip- 
tion can  be  adequate  to  the  tragic  exhibition.  Both  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  long  unaccustomed  to  the  affairs  of  pri- 
rale  life*  turned  loose  on  the  world  to  starve,  and  tQ  be* 
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come  a  prey  to  vulture  speculators.  Never  can  diat  me« 
lanchply  day  be  forgotten,  when  friends,  companions  for 
seven  long  years  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  were  torn  asun- 
der, without  the  hope  of  ever  meeting  again,  and  with 
prospects  of  a  miserable  subsistence  in  future. 

•*  Among  other  incidents  peculiarly  affecting  on  this  oc- 
casion, were  the  lamentations  of  women  and  children, 
earnestly  entreating  that  those  with  whom  they  had  been 
connected  in  the  character  of  husb|nd  and  father,  would 
not  withdraw  from  them  the  hand  of  kindness  and  pro- 
tection, and  leave  them  in  despair ;  but,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  reply  was,  *  no,  we  took  you  as  companions 
during  the  war^  and  now  we  arc  destitute  of  the  means 
of  support,  and  you  must  provide  for  yourselves.' 

*•  November  ^tk, — ^The  British  army  evacuated  New- 
York,  and  the  American  troops  under  General  Knox 
took  possession  of  the  city.  Soon  after,  General  Wash- 
ington, and  Governor  Clinton,  with  their  suite,  made 
their  public  entry  into  the  city  on  horseback,  followed  by 
the  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  members  of  council,  for 
the.  temporary  government  of  the  southern  district,  four 
abreast  General  Knox,  and  the  ofBcers  of  the  army, 
eight  abreast ;  citizens  on  horseback,  eight  abreast — the 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  the  citizens  on  foot,  ei^ht 
abreast.  The  governor  gave  a  public  dinner,  at  which 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  other  general  oflicers,  were 
present.  The  arrangements 'for  the  whole  business  were 
so  well  made  and  executed,  that  the  most  admirable  tran- 
quillity succeeded  through  the  day  and  night.  On  Mon- 
day the  government  gave  an  elegant  entertainment  to  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne ;  Gene- 
ral Washington,  the  principal  officers  of  New- York  state, 
and  Of  the  army,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  gentlemen, 
were  present.  Magnificent  fireworks,  infinitely  exceed- 
ing every  thing  of  the  kind  before  seen  in  the  United 
States,  were  exhibited  at  the  Bowling  Green  in  Broad- 
way, on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  in  celebration  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace.  They  commenced  by  a  dove 
descending  with  the  olive  branchy  and  setting  fire  to  a 
marron  battery. 

On  Tuesday  noon,  December  4th,  the  principal  officer! 
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of  the  annv  asiemblecl  at  Francis'  tavern,  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  their  much  loved  commander  in  chied  Soon 
afUr  his  exceUency  entered  the  room.  His  emotions 
were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  Filling  a  glass,  he  turned 
to  Ihem  and  said, '  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your 
latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  for- 
mer ones  have  been  glorious  and  honourable.*  Having 
drank,  he  added,  '  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take 
my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  each  of  you  will 
come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.'  General  Knox  being 
nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utterance,  Wash- 
ington, in  tearSi  grasped  his  hand,  embraced  and  kissed 
him.  In  the  same  affectionate  manner  he  took  leave  of 
each  succeeding  officer.  In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dig- 
nified sensibility,  and  not  a  word  was  articulated  to  inter- 
rupt the  eloquent  silence  and  tenderness  of  the  scene. 

Leaving  the  room,  lie  passed  through  the  corps  of  light 
infantry,  and  walked  to  White  Hall,  where  a  barge  waited 
to  convey  him  to  Paulus'  Hook.  The  whole  company 
followed  in  mute  and  solemn  procession,  with  dejected 
countenances,  testifying  feelings  of  delicious  melancholy, 
which  no  language  can  describe.  Having  entered  the 
barge,  he  turned  to  the  company,  and,  waving  his  hat, 
bade  Uiem  a  silent  adieu.  They  paid  him  the  same  affec- 
tionate compliment,  and,  after  the  barffe  had  left  them,  re- 
turned in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  me  place  where  they 
had  assembled.  The  passions  of  human  nature  were 
never  more  tenderly  agitated  than  in  this  interesting  and 
distressful  scene." 

Congress  was  now  in  session  at  Annapolis,  to  whom, 
on  the  23d  of  December,  the  commander  in  chief  resign- 
ed his  commission.  *'  The  governor^  council,  and  legis 
lature  of  Maryland,  several  general  officers,  the  Ck>iua« 
General  of  France,  and  numerous  citizens  of  Annapolis 
were  present.  Congress  were  seated,  and  covered,  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  sovereignty  of  the  union ;  the  spec- 
tators were  imcovered,  and  standing.  The  general  waa 
introduced  to  a  chair  by  the  secretary,  who,  after  § 
decent  interval,  ordered  silence.     A  short  pause  ensuedi^ 
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vrhen  the  honourable  Thomas  Mifflin,  the  president,  in^ 
formed  the  general,  that  *'  the  United  States,  in  congress 
assembled,  were  prepared  to  receive  his  communications." 
On  which  he  rose,  with  dignity,  and  delivered  this  ad- 
dress : 

"  Mr.  President — The  great  events  on  which  my  resign 
nation  depended,  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have 
the  honour  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulation  to  con- 
gress, and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surrender 
into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim 
the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country- 

"  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and 
sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded 
the  United  States,  of  becoming  a  respectable  nation,  I 
resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with. 
diffidence ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so 
arduous  a  task,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a 
opnfidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  union,  and  the  patronage  of 
Heafen. 

"  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the 
most  sanguine  expectations, — my  gratitude  for  the  inter- 
positions of  Providence,  and  the  assistance  I  have  received 
from  my  countrymen,  increase  with  every  review  of  the 
momentous  contest. 

"  While  I  respect  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  gene« 
ral,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  not  to  ac- 
knowledge in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services  and  distm- 
guished  merits  of  the  persons  who  have  been  attached  to 
ray  person  during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice 
of  confidential  oflicers,  to  compose  my  family,  should 
have  been  more  fortunate.  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  recommend 
in-  particular,  those  who  have  continued  in  the  services  to 
the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favourable  notice 
and  patronage  of  congress.  I  consider  it  as  an  indispen- 
sable duty  to  close  this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life, 
by  commending  the  interests  of  our  country,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  super- 
intendence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

**  Having  now  fi nbhed  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire 
from  the  great  theatre  of  action ;  and  bidding  an  affec- 
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tionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  ordert- 
I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  tak« 
my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

When  accepting  his  commission,  congress,  through 
their  president,  expressed  in  glowing  language  to  Wash- 
ington, iheir  high  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  energy,  in  con- 
ducting the  war  to  so  happy  a  termination,  and  invoking 
the  choicest  blessings  upon  his  future  life. 

President  Mifflin  concluded  as  follows  :  "  We  join  yo» 
in  commending  the  interest  of  our  country  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy  nation.  And 
our  prayers  for  you,  sir,  that  your  days  may  be  happy, 
and  He  Xvill  finally  give  you  that  reward  which  this  world 
cannot  give." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Of  the  Confederation.     Formation  and  adoption  of  thg 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1T77,  articles  of  confederation  and 
perpetual  union  were  drawn  up  by  congress,  and  ratified 
by  twelve  of  the  states  in  the  December  following.  This 
instrument  was  so  imperfect  as  to  be  termed  by.  some  "  a 
rope  of  sand."  Brittle  as  it  was,  however,  it  carried  the 
people  through  a  perilous  war,  and  what  it  lacked  in  ener- 
gy, was  supplied  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  when 
ue  olive  branch  of  peace  succeeded  to  the  clarion  of  war 
and  the  din  of  arms — when  private  interest  took  prece 
dence  of  public  spirit,  and  intrigue  usurped  the  place  of 
national  virtue,  the  wants  of  the  country  called  for  a  more 
energetic  compact,  and  the  cause  of  republican  America, 
required  a  more  efficient  safeguard. 

To  effect  this  object,  a  convention  was  proposed,  which 
held  its  session  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  august  body  Ge- 
neral Washington  had  a  seat,  and  was  chosen  president. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  finishing  hand  wa» 
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put  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  di^fisr* 
ent  states,  and  ratified,  at  first,  but  by  eleven.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Rhode  Island  refusing  their  assent  The  former 
assented  to  it  in  1789,  and  the  latter  in  1790. 

In  1789,  Greneral  George  Washington  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  accepted  this  of* 
fice.  His  feelings,  as  he  said  himself,  were  like  those  of 
a  culprit,  going  to  the  place  of  execution.  But  the  voice 
of  a  whole  continent,  the  pressing  recommendation  of 
his  particular  friends,  and  the  apprehension  that  he 
should  otherwise  be  considered  as  unwilling  to  hazard 
his  reputation  in  executing  a  system  which  he  had  as- 
sisted in  forming,  determined  him  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment In  April  he  left  Mount  Vernon  to  proceed  to 
New- York,  and  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  high  ofiice. 
He  every  where  received  testimonies  of  respect  and  love. 
At  Trenton,  the  gentler  sex  rewarded  him  for  his  success- 
ful enterprise,  and  the  protection  which  he  afibrded  them 
twelve  years  before.  On  the  bridge  over  the  creek, 
which  passes  through  the  town,  was  erected  a  triumphal 
arch,  ornamented  with  laurels  and  flowers,  and  supported 
by  thirteen  pillars,  each  encircled  with  wreaths  of  ever- 
green. On  the  front  of  the  arch  was  inscribed,  in  large 
gilt  letters, 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  MOTHER  WILL  BE  THE  PRO- 
TECTOR OF  THE  DAUGHTERS. 

At  this  place  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  matrons,  leading 
their  daughters,  who  were  dressed  in  white,  and  who, 
with  baskets  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  sung,  with  exqui- 
site sweetness,  the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion : — 

Welcome,  miffhiy  chief|  once  more 
Welcome  to  &ia  grateful  shore; 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow, 
Aims  at  thkk  the  &tal  blow. 

VirgioM  fidr  and  matrons  grvrt, 
Those  thy  cx)nq*ring'  arms  did  sars, 
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Build  for  thee  triuxnphxi]  bowers; 
8t  rew,  ye  fair,  hia  way  with  flowers, 
Strew  your  hcbo's  way  with  flowers. 

At  the  last  line,  the  flowers  were  strewed  before  him. 
After  receiving  such  proofs  of*  affectionate  attachment,  he 
arrived  at  New- York,  and  was  inaugurated  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April.  In  ma- 
*  king  the  necessary  arrangements  of  his  household,  ho 
publicly  announced,  thakneither  visits  of  business  nor  of 
ceremony  would  be  expected  on  Sunday,  as  he  wished  to 
reserve  that  day  sacredly  to  himself. 

In  an  impressive  address  to  both  houses  of  Congress, 
he  declared,  with  characteristic  modesty,  his.  '*  incapacity 
for  the  mighty  and  untried  cares  before  him,"  and  ofl^ered 
his  "  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  whose 
providential  aid  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  his 
benediction  would  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  government 
instituted  by  themselves  for  these  essential  purposes ;  and 
would  enable  every  instrument,  employed  in  its  adminis* 
tration,  to  execute,  with  success,  the  functions  allotted  to 
his  charge,'/ 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution,  the  people  anticipated 
independence  and  peace ;  but  they  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointed ;  debts,  contracted  during  the  war,  bore  heavily 
upon  the  people. 

To  remedy  these  evils.  Congress  applied  to  the  states 
for  a  grant  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to 
collect  a  revenue  from  it.  New- York  alone  refused ;  but 
as  unanimity  was  requisite,  her  single  negative  defeated 
the  project.  In  the  mean  time  the  distress  increased, 
and  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  the  greatest,  urged  to 
insurrection  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Near  the  close 
of  the  year  1786,  they  assembled  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  ;  and 
choosing  Daniel  Shays  for  their  leader,  demanded  that  the 
collection  of  debts  should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  le- 
gislature should  authorise  the  emission  of  paper  money 
for  general  circulation. 

Two  bodies  of  militia,  drawn  from  those  parts  of  the 
State  where  disaflcction  did  not  prevail,  were  immediately 
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despatched  against  them,  one  ui|der  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Lincoh^  and  the  other  of  General  Shepherd.  They 
were  easily  dispersed  ;  and  afterwards  abandoning  their 
seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  proffered  indemnity  oi 
the  goyemment. 

It  was  a  question  whether  the  general  government 
ahould  be  supported  or  abandoned,  or  whether  the  object 
of  the  revolution  should  be  realized  or  lost 

In  May,  1787,  commissioners  were  appointed  and  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia ;  George  Washington  was  una- 
nimously elected  president  They  deliberated  with  closed 
doors,  and  happily  it  was  agreed  to  sacrifice  local  interest 
on  the  altar  of  public  good. 

An  abstract  of  this  constitution,  with  its  several  subse- 
quent amendments,  follows :  it  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster's Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Of  the  Legislature.  "  The  legislative  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  a  congress,  consisting  of  two 
houses  or  branches,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are 
chosen  once  in  two  years,  by  the  persons  who  are  qualified 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  numerous  branches  of 
the  legislature,  in  each  state.  To  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
this  house,  a  person  must  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for 
seven  years,  and  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he 
is  chosen. 

Of  the  Senate.  **  The  senate  consists  of  two  senators 
from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislatiu*e  for  six  years. 
The  senate  is  divided  into  three  elites,  the  seat  of  one  of 
which  is  vacated  every  second  year.  If  a  vacancy  hap- 
pens during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  executive  of 
the  state  makes  a  temporary  appointment  of  a  senator 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  A  senator  must 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  nine  years,  and  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state  for  which  he  is  chosen. 

Of  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses.  "  The  house  of  re- 
presentatives choose  their  own  speaker,  and  other  officers, 
and  have  the  exclusive  power  of  impeaching  public  offi- 
cenii  and  originatinj;  bills  for  raising  a  revenue.     Tha 
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Tice-president  of  the  United  States  is  president  of  the 
senate ;  bnt  the  other  officers  are  chosen  by  the  senate. 
The  senate  tries  all  impeachments;  each  house  determines 
Uie  validity  of  the  elections  and  qualificatfons  of  its  own 
memben,  forms  its  own  rules,  and  keeps  a  joucttal  of  its 
proceedings.  The  members  are  pririleged  from  arrest, 
while  attending  on  the  session,  going  to,  or  returning  from 
the  same,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  . 
peace. 

Of  the  powers  of  Congress.  "  The  congress  of  the 
United  States  have  power  to  make  and  enforce  all  laws, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  general  welfare — as  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  imposts,  and  excises ;  borrow  money, 
regulate  commerce,  eslablish  uniform  rules  of  naturaliza- 
tion, coin  money,  establish  post  roads  and  post  offices, 
promote  the  arts  and  sciences,  institute  tribunals  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  define  and  punish  piracy,  declare 
war  and  make  reprisals,  rabe  and  support  armies,  pro« 
▼ide  a  navy,  regulate  the  militia,  and  to  make  all  laws  ne- 
cessary to  carry  these  powers  into  effect 

Cf  Restrictions.  *'  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  retrospec- 
tive law,  shall  be  passed ;  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  can- 
not be  suspended  except  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion ;  no  direct  tax  can  be  laid,  except  according  to  a 
census  of  the  inhabitants ;  no  duty  can  be  laid  on  exports ; 
no  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  unless  ap- 
propriated by  law ;  no  title  of  nobility  can  be  granted, 
nor  can  any  public  officer,  without  the  consent  of  con- 
gress, accept  of  afay  present  or  title  from  any  foreign 
grince  or  state.  The  states  are  restrained  from  emitting 
ills  of  credit,  from  making  any  thing  but  gold  or  silver 
a  tender  for  debts,  and  from  passing  any  law  impairing 
private  contracts. 

Cf  the  Executive.  '*  The  executive  power  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  holds  his  office  for 
four  years.  To  qu^if)r  a  man  for  president,  he  must  have 
been  a  citizen  at  the  adootion  of  the  constitution,  or  must 
be  a  native  of  the  United  States ;  he  must  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a 
resident  within  the  United  States.  The  president  and 
vice-president  are  chosen  by  electors  designated  in  such  a 
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manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct  The 
numbers  of  electors,  in  each  state,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
niunber  of  senators  and  representatives. 

Of  the  poivers  of  the  President,  "  The  president  of 
the  United  States  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service.  He 
grants  reprieves  and  pardons ;  nominates,  and,  with  the 
•consent of  the  senate,  appoints  ambassadors,  judges,  and 
other  officers;  and,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  forms  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senate 
agree.  He  fills  vacancies  in  offices  which  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  senate.  He  convenes  the  congress  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  receives  foreign  ministers,  gives 
information  to  Congress  of  the  state  of  public  anairs, 
and,  in  general,  takes  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe* 
cuted. 

Of  the  Judiciary.  "  The  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  one  supreme  court,  ahd  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  Congrej'8  shall  ordain.  The  judges  are  to  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  their  salaries  cannot 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  The  ju- 
dicial power  of  these  courts  extends  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  orisinff  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  treaties ;  to  cases  of  public  mi- 
nisters and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  between  the  states,  and 
in  which  the  United  States  are  a  party  ;  between  citizens 
of  diffisrent  states ;  between  a  state  and  a  citizen  of  an- 
other state,  and  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claim- 
ing under  grants  of  diffierent  states ;  and  to  causes  between 
one  of  the  states  or  an  American  citizen,  and  a  foreign 
state  or  citizen. 

Cf  Rights  and  Immunities.  "  In  all  criminal  trials* 
«](eept  impeachment,  the  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  to  the 
accused.  Treason  is  restricted  to  die  simple  acts  of  le^^ 
Tying  war  against  the  United  States,  and  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort ;  and  no  person 
can  be  convicted,  but  by  two  witnesses  to  the  same  act,  or 
by  confession  in  open  court.  A  conviction  of  treason  is 
not  followed  by  a  corruption  of  blood,  to  disinherit  the 
heirs  of  the  criminal,  nor  by  a  forfeiture  of  estate*  except 
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during  the  life  of  the  offender.  The  dtizene  of  emch 
■tale  are  entitled  to  all  privileffee  and  immunitiet  of  citi* 
sens  in  the  aereral  states.  Congress  may  admit  new 
states  into  the  Union ;  and  the  national  compact  guaran- 
tees to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  government,  to- 
gether with  protection  from  foreign  invasion  and  domes- 
tic violence. 

It  ha?  already  been  stated,  that  in  April,  1789,  General 
Washington  took  the  chair  as  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States,  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  General 
Knox,  appointed  secretaries,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  at- 
torney-general. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit,  and  report  the 
same  at  their  next  meeting. 

After  the  adjournment  of  congress,  the  president  made 
a  tour  through  New-England^  where  he  was  received  by 
the  inhabitants  with  an  affection  bordering  on  adoration. 
People  of  all  classes  crowded  to  behold  the  man  whose 
virtues  and  talents  exalted  him,  in  their  view,  above  the 
heroes  of  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  to  present  to 
him  the  undissembled  homage  of  their  grateful  hearts. 
But  to  none  did  his  visit  give  more  exquisite  pleasure  than 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  **  patri6t  army,"  who 
had  been  his  companions  in  suffering  and  in  victory,  who 
were  endeared  to  him  by  their  bravery  and  fidelity  in 
war,  and  by  the  magnanimity  with  whidi,  in  peace,  they 
endured  unmerited  neglect  and  poverty. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  which  commenced  in 
January,  1790,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  trea-. 
sury,  made  his  celebrated  report  upon  the  public  debts 
contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Taking  an 
able  and  enlarged  view  of  the  advantages  of  public  cre- 
dit, he  recommended  that,  not  only  the  debts  of  the  con- 
tinental congress,  but  those  of  the  states,  arising  from 
their  exertions  in  the  common  cause,  should  be  funded 
or  assumed  by  the  general  government ;  and  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  paying  the  interest,  by  imposing' 
taxes  on  certain  articles  of  luxury,  and  on  spirits  distilled 
within  the  country. 

Upon  this  report,  an  animated  debate  took  place.    Its 
31 
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recommendations  were  opposed  by  that  party  who  h^ 
seen,  or  thought  they  had  seen,  in  the  constitution,  many 
features  hostile  to  freedom,  and  who  remembered  that 
Mr.  Hamilton,  when  a  member  of  the  convention,  had 
proposed  that  the  president  and  senate  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  They 
now  expressed  their  fears,  that  the  assumption  of  these 
debts  would  render  the  government  still  stronger,  by 
drawing  around  it  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  pub- 
lic creditors,  who,  in  all  the  contests  with  Uie  states  or 
the  people,  would  be  bound,  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties, 
that  of  interest,  to  support  it,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
This  party,  existing  principally  in  the  southern  states, 
and  profjBssing  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  equal  rights  of 
man,  took  the  name  of  republican. 

Mr.  Madison  proposed,  that  whenever  the  public  se- 
curities had  been  transferred,  the  highest  price  which 
they  had  borne  in  the  market  should  be  paid  to  the  pur* 
chaser,  and  the  residue  to  the  original  holder.  After  an 
eloquent  debate,  this  proposition  was  rejected.  The  party 
denominated  federal,  and  existing  principally  in  the  north- 
ern states,  supported  throughout,  with  great  ability  and 
force  of  reasoning,  the  plans  of  the  secretary ;  but  on  tak- 
ing the  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives,  they  were 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two. 

Afterwards  this  national  measure  was  connected,  as  is 
tbo  frequently  the  case  in  legislative  bodies,  with  one 
which  had  excited  much  local  feeling.  H  was  understood 
that,  should  the  seat  of  government  be  fixed  for  ten  years 
at  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  permanently  at  a  place  to 
be  selected  on  the  Potomac,  some  southern  members 
would  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  funding  system. 
A  law  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  enacted.  The  for- 
mer  discussion  was  then  resumed.  The  plans  of  the  se- 
cretary were  adopted  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards  in  the 
house,  two  members  representing  districts  on  the  Potomae  - 
changing  their  votes.  The  debt  funded  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars;  upon  a 
part  of  which  three  per  cent,  and  upon  the  remainder  m 
per  cent,  interest  was  to  be  paid. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was  great  and  rapid.     Tha 
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price  of  the  public  paper,  which  had  fallen  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar,  suddenly  rose  to  the  sum  ex- 
pressed on  the  faf  e  of  it.  Tins  diflerence  was  gained,  in 
most  instances,  by  purchasers  of  the  securities,  who,  feel- 
ing indebted,  for  this  immense  accession  of  wealth,  to  the 
plans  of  the  secretary,  regarded  him  with  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment. But  in  others,  this  wealth,  suddenly  acquired 
without  merit,  excited  envy  and  dissatisfaction.  These 
joined  the  repubhcan  party ;  who  fancying  they  were  wit- 
nessing the  fulfilment  of  their  prediction,  became  more 
active  in  their  opposition. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary  to  impose  addi- 
tional duties,  was  not  acted  upon  until  the  next  session 
of  congress.  Those  on  distilled  spirits  were  proposed  in 
order  to  render  the  burdens  of  the  inhabitants  beyond  tlie 
Allegany  mountains,  where  no  other  spirits  were  con- 
•umed,  equal  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  sea  coast, 
who  consumed  most  of  the  articles  on  which  an  impost 
duty'was  paid.  In  the  beginning  of  year  1791,  they  were 
taid  as  proposed.  A  national  bank,  recommended  also 
by  the  same  officer,  was  in  the  same  year  incorporated, 
jfoth  measures  met  a  violent  opposition  from  the  republi- 
can party. 

When  the  new  government  was  first  organized,  but 
eleven  states  had  ratified  the  constitution.  AAerwards, 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  the  two  dissenting 
states,  adopted  it;  the  foi^ner  in  November,  1789,  the 
latter  in  May,  1790.  In  1791,  Vermont  adopted  it,  and 
applied  to  congress  to  be  admitted  into  the  union.  The 
territory  of  this  state,  situated  between  New-Hampshire 
and  New- York,  was  claimed  by  both,  and  both  had  made 
grantis  of  land  within  its  limits. 

In  1777,  the  inhabitants,  refusing  to  submit  to  either, 
declared  Uiemselves  independent.  Although  not  repre- 
sented in  the  continental  congress,  yet,  during  the  war, 
they  embraced  the  cause  of  their  brethren  in  the  other 
states,  and  to  them  their  aid  was  often  rendered,  and  was 
always  efficient.  Agreeably  to  their  request,  an  act  was 
now  passed,  constituting  Vermont  one  of  the  members  of 
the  union.  An  act  was  also  passed,  declaring  that  the 
ilifiUipt  of  Kentucky,  then  a  part  of  Virginia,  should  bo 
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admitted  into  the  union  on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  th# 
succeeding  year. 

In  1791,  was  completed  the  first  census  or  enumera* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  They 
amounted  to  3,921,326,  of  which  number  695,656  were 
slaves.  The  revenue,  according  to  the  report  of  Uie 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  amounted  to  4,771,000  dollars, 
the  exports  to  about  nineteen,  and  the  imports  to  about 
twenty  millions.  A  great  improvement  in  the  circum« 
stances  of  the  people  began  at  this  period  to  be  visible. 
The  establishment  of  a  firm  and  regular  government,  and 
confidence  in  tbe  men  whom  they  had  chosen  to  adminis- 
ter it,  jB^ave  an  impulse  to  their  exertions,  which  bore  them 
rapidly  forward  in  the  career  of  prosperity. 

In  1790,  a  termination  was  put  to  the  i^r,  which,  for 
several  years,  had  raged  between  the  Creek  Indians  and 
the  state  of  Georgia.  Pacific  overtures  were  also  made 
to  the  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  and 
the  Wabash.  These  being  rejected,  an  army  of  1400 
men,  commanded  by  General  Harmer,  was  despatched 
against  them.  Two  battles  were  fought  near  Chilicothe, 
in  Ohio,  between  successive  detachments  from  this  army, 
and  the  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 

Emboldened  by  these  successes,  they  made  more  vigo- 
rous attacks  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  which  sufilered 
all  the  distressing  calamities  of  an  Indian  war.  Addi- 
tional troops  were  raised,  and  the  command  of  the  whole 
was  riven  to  General  St.  Clair.  With  near  2000  men,  he 
marched,  in  October,  into  the  wilderness.  By  desertion 
and  detachments,  this  force  was  reduced  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred men.  On  the  third  of  November  they  encamped  a 
lew  miles  from  the  villages  on  the  Miami,  intending  to 
wnain  there  until  joined  by  those  who  were  absent. 

But,  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  just  afler  the 
droops  were  dismissed  from  the  parade,  they  were  attack- 
ed unexpectedly  by  the  Indians.  The  new  levies,  who 
were  in  front,  rushed  back  in  confusion  upon  the  regu- 
lars. These,  who  had  been  hastily  formed,  were  thrown 
into  disorder.  They,  however,  with  great  intrepidity,  ad- 
vanced into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  from 
tovert  to  covert,  keeping  always  beyond  reach,  and  again 
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l^turning  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  recalled  from  pur- 
suit In  these  charges,  many  brave  and  experienced  offi- 
cers were  killed ;  the  loss  of  men  was  also  great,  and  no 
permanent  impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy. 

At  length,  after  a  contest  of  three  or  four  hours,  St. 
Clair,  whose  ill  health  disabled  him  from  performing  the 
active  duties  of  commander,  determined  to  withdraw 
from  the  field  the  remnant  of  his  troops.  The  instant 
that  the  directions  to  retire  were  given,  a  disorderly  flight 
commenced.  Fortunately  for  the  survivors,  the  victorious 
Indians  were  soon  recalled  from  pursuit  to  the  camp,  by 
their  avidity  for  plunder ;  and  the  vanquished  continued 
their  retreat  unmolested  to  the  frontier  settlements. 

In  this  battle,  the  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  were 
supposed  to  be  equal.  Of  the  whites,  the  slaughter  was 
almost  beyond  example.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  were 
killed  and  missing,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  were 
wounded — a  loss  which  proves  at  once  the  obstinacy  of 
the  defence,  and  the  bravery  of  the  assailants.  *  On  re- 
ceiving information  of  this  disaster,  congress,  resolving 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased  vigour,  made  provi- 
sion for  augmenting,  by  enlistment,  the  military  force  of 
the  nation  to  6000  men. 

About  the  first  of  August,  1794,  General  Wayne  ad- 
vanced upon  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  enemy's  fort,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  additional  force  from  Kentucky  under  the  com- 
mand of  GcQeral  Scott 

The  general  made  one  more  effort  to  settle  a  peace  with 
the  Indians^  by  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  a  council ;  but 
failing  in  this,  he  marched  against  them  with  his  whole 
force  down  the  Miami,  until  he  reached  the  rapids,  when 
his  advanced  guard,  under  Major  Price,  fell  into  an  Indian 
ambuscade. 

A  rapid  and  vigorous  charge  roused  the  savages  from 
their  coverts,  and  they  were  driven  more  than  two  miles 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they 
fled  without  renewing  the  combat  The  general  returned 
to  his  former  station  by  easy  marches,  and  laid  waste  the 
Inditin  villages  and  cornfields. 

By  means  of  this  victory  over  the  Miamis,  a  general 
21' 
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wtr  with  th«  8ix  Nations,  aod  all  the  tribes  northweei  <rf 
die  Ohio,  was  prevented.  The  Americans  had  thirty- 
three  killed,  Tiz.  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  98 
privates.  Wounded— 4  captains*  2  lieiitenants,  1  ensign, 
4  sergeants,  3  corporals,  2  musicians,  84  privates.  Total, 
one  hundred* 

We  learn,  by  a  deserter  from  the  fort  to  General 
Wajrne,  that  a  counsel  of  Indians  was  held  a  few  dajrs 
aAer  Uie  defeat,  in  which  the  British  agents  endeavoured 
to  persuade  them  to  risk  another  action ;  but  this  they  re* 
fused  to  do,  expressinff  a  willingness  to  bury  the  bloody 
hatchet,  and  return  to  Uieir  homes. 

Their  loss  they  declared  to  be  200  killed,  besides  a  large 
number  wounded  and  missing. 

The  brave  and  heroic  conduct  of  every  officer  and  pri- 
vate belonging  to  the  American  army,  merit  the  approba- 
tion of  every  American  citizen. 

In  the  autumn  of  1792,  General  Washington  wasacaia 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  American  republic, 
and  in  March,  1793,  was  inducted  into  office.  Mr.  Adams 
was  re-elected  vice-president,  in-  opposition  to  George 
Clinton,  of  New-York.  In  the  progress  of  these  elec- 
tions, but  little  party  feeling  was  exhibited ;  the  repose  of 
society  was  not  disturbed,  but  the  citizens  raised  to  posts 
of  the  highest  honour,  those  whom  their  judgments  and 
affections  designated  as  the  most  worthy. 

Early  in  April,  information  was  received  of  the  deck- 
ration  of  war  by  France,  against  England  and  Holland. 
The  United  States  were  greatly  interested  for  the  success 
of  France,  which  had  assisted  us  during  our  revolution. 
<  The  French  people,  at  the  same  time,  regarded  the 
Americans  as  their  breUiren,  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  ol 
gratitude  ;  and  when  the  kings  of  Europe,  dreading  the 
establishment  of  republicanism  in  her  borders,  assembled 
in  arms  to  restore  monarchy  to  France,  she  looked  across 
Uie  Atlantic  for  sympathy  and  assistance.  The  new  go- 
vernment, recalling  the  minister  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed, despatched  the  citizen  Genet,  of  ardent  temper, 
and  a  zealous  republican,  to  supply  his  place.  In  April, 
1703,  he  arrived  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  where 
he  was  received,  by  the  governor  and  the  citizens,  in  a 
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manner  expressive  of  their  warm  attachment  to  his  conn- 
try,  and  tneir  cordial  approbaUon  of  the  change  in  h^r 
institutions. 

Flattered  by  his  reception,  and  presuming  that  the  na- 
tion and  the  government  were  actuated  by  similar  feel- 
ings, he  assumed  the  authority  of  expediting  privateers 
from  that  port  to  cruise  against  the  vessels  of  nations  who 
were  enemies  to  France,  but  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  a  procedure  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
derogatory  to  the  government  of  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing this  illegal  assumption  of  power,  he  received,  on 
hu  journey  to  Philadelphia,  extravagant  marks  of  public 
attachment;  and,  on  his  arrival  there,  ''crowds  docked 
from  every  avenue  of  the  *  city,  to  meet  the  republican 
ambassador  of  an  allied  nation."  Intoxicated  by  these 
continued  and  increased  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  per- 
sisted in  forming  and  executing  schemes  of  hostility 
against  the  enemies  of  France. 

Mr.  Hammond  and  the  American  cabinet  disapproved 
of  these  proceedings,  and  laid  them  before  the  president, 
who  appealed  to  the  ]t*rench  government,  and  they  re- 
solved that  Genet  should  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fauchett 
and  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  out  to  France  to  succeed  Mr. 
Morris.  The  first  day  of  January,  1704,  Mr.  Jefferson* 
the  secretary,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund 
Randolph. 

Ever  since  the  peace  of  1783,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  complained  of  each  other  as  violating,  the 
etipulation  contained  in  the  treaty.  The  latter  was  accn* 
sea  of  carrying  away  negroes,  and  the  former  for  pre- 
venting the  loyalists  from  regaining  posffession  of  their 
estates,  and  British  subjects  from  recoverinff^  the  debto 
contracted  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Mr. 
John  Jay  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  St.  James,  in  June,  1796. 

Mr.  Hamilton  retired  from'^the  office  of  secretary,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Conneeticut 

As  the  time  for  a  new  election  of  president  approached, 
Washington  sigiiified  his  intention  to  retire  from  public 
liie,  and  published,  at  the  same  timf ,  his  farewell  addresi. 
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CHAPTER  XIV* 

Adams's  AdministraHan. 

In  February,  1797,  John  Adams^  was  declared  to  be 
elected  president  for  the  term  of  fonr  years,  commencing 
4th  of  March,  and  Mr.  Jetiferson,  Tice-president  Wash- 
ington retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  having  established  his 
fame  as  the  greatest  hero,  and  most  distinguished  states* 
man  of  the  age.  He  there  devoted  his  time  to  the  culti* 
ration  of  an  extensive  farm,  and  to  the  enjoyment,  once 
more,  of  the  sweets  of  private  life. 

March  4th,  Mr.  Adams  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Tlie  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  western 
territories,  had  been  taught,  by  arms  and  justice,  to  re- 
spect the  United  States,  and  continue  at  peace.  Trea- 
ties had  been  formed  with  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  so  that  the 
Mediterranean  was  opened  to  American  vessds. 

The  administration  of  Mr*  Adams  was  met  at  the 
threshold,  by  open  indignity  on  the  part  of  France,  in 
her  refusing  to  accept  Mr.  Pinckneyin  exchange  for  Mr. 
Monroe.  This  refusal  roused  the  sensibilities  of  Mi^ 
Adams,  and  he  immediately  nominated  two  others,  Mr. 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Gerry,  who  were  sent  out  to  France  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Pinckney,  if  possible,  to  settle  an 
accommodation  with  the  directory. 

To  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Adams,  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  senate,  ap- 
pointed George  Washington.  He  consented,  but  with 
great  reluctance,  to  accept  the  office ;  declaring,  however, 
that  he  cordially  approved  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

No  opportunity  was  presented  of  testing  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  American  troops.  At  sea,  a  desjferate  ac- 
tion was  fought  between  the  frigate  Constellation,  of  38 
guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Truxton,  and  the 
French  frigate  L'Insurgeute,  of  40  guns.  The  latter,  al- 
though of  superior  force,  was  captured.  The  same  in- 
trepid officer,  in  a  subsequent  action,  compelled  another 
French  frigate  of  50  guns  to  strike  her  colours,  but  she 
afterwards  escaped  in  the  night. 
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The  United  Sutet,  in  arms  at  borne,  and  nctaiiove  on 
the  ocean,  commanded  the  respect  of  their  enemy.— ^ 
The  directory  made  overtures  of  peace.  The  president 
immediately  appointed  ministers,  who,  on  their  arriral  ait 
-Paris,  found  tne  executive  authority  in  the  possession  of 
Bonaparte  as  first  consul.  They  were  promptly  accredit- 
ed, and  in  September,  1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  stttitf-^ 
&ctory  to  both  countries. 

Wlule  this  negotiation  was  in  progress,  the  whola 
American  people  were  overshadowed  with  gloom,  by  tha 
sudden  death  of  the  father  of  his  country.  On  the  I4tk 
i>f  December,  1799,  afler  an  illness  of  one  day  only,  Glo- 
neral  Washington  expired.  Intelligence  of  this  event,  as 
it  rapidly  spread,  produced  spontaneous,  deep,  and  una^ 
fected  grief,  suspending  every  other  thought,  and  absorb^ 
iog  every  different  feelinff. 

Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  immediately 
adjourned.  Qn  assembling  the  next  day,  the  House  of 
Representatives  resolved,  *'  that  the  speaker's  chair  should 
be  shrouded  in  black,  and  the  members  wear  black  duritig 
the  session ;  and  that  a  joint  committee  should  be?  ap- 
pointed to  devise  the  most  suitable  manner  of  papng  ho- 
nour to  the  memory  of  the  MAN,  first  in  war,  first  in  peacoy 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.*' 

The  senate,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  addressed  k 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
•*This  event,"  they  observe,  "so  distressing  to  all  our 
fellow  citizens,  must  be  particularly  heavy  to  you,  wh# 
have  long  been  associated  with  him  in  deeds  of  patrioUsnu 
Permit  us,  sir,  to  mingle  our  tears  with  yours.  On  this 
occasion,  it  is  manly  to  weep.  To  lose  such  a  man,  al 
such  a  crisis,  ts  no  common  calamity  to  the  world.  Our 
country  mourns  a  father.  The  Almighty  Disposer  of  hu- 
man events  has  taken  from  us  our  greatest  benefactor  and 
ornament  It  becomes  us  to  submit  with  reverence  to 
HIM  who  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion. 

"  With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  Kfc  of  our 
WASHINGTON,  and  eompare  him  with  those  of  other 
countries  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  fame.  Ancieiit 
and  modem  names  are  diminished  before  him.  Greatneas 
and  guilt  hava  too  oden  been  allied;  but  his  fiune  ii 
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whiter  tfatn  it  is  brilliant  The  destroyer  of  iiath>n9 
stood  abtshed  at  the  majest}^  of  his  virtues.  It  reproved 
Ihe  intemperance  of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the 
splendour  of  victory. 

"  Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  God, 
his  glory  is  consummated.  Washington  yet  lives  on  earth 
in  his  spotless  example — ^his  spirit  is  in  heaven.  Let  his 
countrymen  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  general, 
the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuous  sage :  let  them 
teaoi  their  children  never  to  forget  that  the  fruits  of  his 
I)ibours,nmd  of  hb  example,  are  their  inheritanceJ'^ 
'  Agreeably  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  una^ 
nimous  resolves  of  congress,  a  funeral  procession  moved 
from  the  legislative  hall  to  the  German  Lutheran  Churchf 
where  an  oration  was  delivered  by  General  Lee,  a  repre* 
sentative  from  Virginia.  The  procession  was  grand  and 
s<^emn,  the  oration  impressive  and  eloquent  Through- 
out the  union  similar  marks  of  affliction  were  exhibited* 
A  whole  bereaved  people  appeared  in  mourning.  In  every 
part  of  the  republic,  funeral  orations  were  delivered,  and 
the  best  talents  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  an  express 
sidn  of  the  nation's  grief. 

In  1800,  congress  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  a  place 
which  had  been  previously  selected ;  and  public  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Mount 
Vernon,  to  which  the  name  of  Washington  was  given,  and 
congress  commenced  its  session  for  the  first  time  at  this 
place  in  November. 

President  Adams'  first  term  was  drawing  nigh  to  a. 
elose,  and  the  people  were  to  give  their  votes  for  Uie  next 
president 

The  federalists  supported  Mr.  Adams,  and  General 
Finckney;  the  republican?,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Ck>lonel 
Burr. 

The  strife  of  the  two  parties  during  the  time  of  elec«». 
tioneering,  was  spirited.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  re^ 
ceived  a  very  small  majority,  and  their  votes  were  equal, 
each  having  seventy-three.  The  house  of  representatives 
was  called  to  make  a  decision.  After  thirty-five  trials, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Burr  vice* 
president.     At  this  period  the  population  amounted  ta 
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6,819,763,  having  increased  about  one  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand,  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Jefierson  entered  upon  the  duty  of  president 
March  4th,  1801.  Mr.  Jefierson  took  a  bold  and  decided 
stand,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  his 
message: 

'*  Equal  and  exact  jusUce  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state 
or  persuasion,  religious  or  political, — peace,  commerce« 
ttnd  honest  friendship,  with  all  nations,  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none ;  the  support  of  the  state  ffovemments 
in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administration 
for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against 
anti-republican  tendencies : — the  preservation  of  the  ge- 
neral government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigour,  as  Uie 
sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad : — 
a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people,  a 
mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by 
the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are 
unprovided: — absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of 
the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
id  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle,  and  im^ 
mediate  parent  of  despotisms : — a  well-disciplined  roilitia» 
our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of 
#ar,  tin  regulars  may  relieve  them : — the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authority : — economy  in  the 
public  expense,  that  labour  may  be  lightly  burthcned. 

^  The  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  preser- 
viation  of  the  public  faith : — encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  commerce  as  its  hand-maid  : — the  diflusion 
of  information,  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar 
of  public  reason: — fiieedom  of  relidon;  freedom  of  the 
press ;  and  freedom  of  person,  under  the  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpus : — and  trial  by  juries  impartially  se- 
bcted.**  **  These  nrinciples,*'  added  Mr.  Jefferson, 
**  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith— and  should 
we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of  alamu 
let  us  hasten  to  retrace  oar  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty*  and  safety.** 

In  1802,  Ohio  was  admitted  as  an  independent  state 
into  the  union.  ItdeHredita  name  from  the  RiverObio, 
which  sweeps  the  southern  border  of  the  itate.    LouM^ 
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aM  WM  purchased  by  the  United  Statee  itK  AprOt  lB08t 
for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dgllari* 

The  Tripolitan  cruisers  continued  to  herass  the  res- 
sels  of  the  United  States,  and  congress  determined  to  ad 
with  greater  vigour  against  them.  Accordingly,  a  squad- 
ron was  fitted  out,  and  the  command  given  to  Commodore 
Preble.  On  arriving  before  Tripoli,  Captain  Bainbridffe, 
in  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  of  44  guns,  was  sent  into  we 
harbour  to  reconnoitre.  While  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  s maU 
vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so  far  thai  the  frigate 
munded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her  were  in  vain% 
The  sea  around  her  was  immediately  covered  with  Tripo- 
litan gun-boats,  and  Captain  Bainbridge  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  officers  were  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war;  but  the  crew,  according  to  the  custom  of  Barbary, 
were  treated  as  slaves. 

At  the  capture  of  this  frigate,  the  enemy  rejoiced  and 
exulted  beyond  measure.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur 
conceived  the  design  of  retaking,  or  destroying  her. 
Commodore  Preble,  applauding  the  spirit  of  the  youthful 
hero,  granted  him  permission  to  make  the  attempt.  In 
February,  1804,  he  sailed  from  S3rracu8e,  in  a  small 
schooner,  having  on  board  but  seventy-six  men,  entered 
undiscovered  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and,  advancing 
boldly,  took  a  station  alongside  the  frigate.  Perceiving 
the  crew  in  consternation,  Decatur  sprang  on  board,  his 
men  followed,  and,  with  drawn  swords,  nished  upon  the 
enemy.  The  decks  were  soon  cleared,  some  being  killed, 
and  others  driven  into  the  sea. 

A  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  frigate,  from  the  batte^ 
lies  on  shore,  and  the  corsairs  near,  was  now  commenced, 
and  several  vessels  of  war  were  seen  approaching.  Sh« 
was  set  on  fire  and  abandoned,  none  of  the  party  being 
killed,  and  but  four  wounded.  Throughout  all  the  j>ira» 
tical  states,  this  brilliant  exploit  exalted  the  reputation  of 
the  American  arms.  The  president,  in  reward  of  Ids  ad-> 
dress  and '  bravery,  proipoted  Lieutenant  Decatur  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain  in  the  na%y. 

'Che.  Bashaw,  who  niight  well  be  compared  to  the  toad 
whaeh  wished  to  swell  itself  to  the  size  of  an  ox,  reposed 
ia  fimcied  security.    He  cast  a  malignant  glance  at  the 
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tattle  squadron  in  which  Decatur  was  one  of  die  distia- 
gnished  leaders.  He  saw  in  the  bay,  spreading  before  his 
^ty,  his  batteries,  and  his  castles,  a  noble  American  fri* 
gate,  (the  Philadelphia,)  and  the  pride  of  the  American 
navy,  upon  which  the  "  star  spangled  banner"  once  tri- 
umphantly waved,  now  added  to  his  naval  force,  manned 
by  a  double  crew  of  Tripoli  tans,  and  with  the  Turkish 
crescent  waving  on  its  mast.  He  saw  its  once  gallan 
icrew,  miserable  slaves  in  his  own  gloomy  dungeons ;  and, 
in  anticipation,  feasted  his  cannibal  appetite  upon  all  the 
victims  which  the  American  squadron  could  add  to  his 
list  of  Christian  slaves. 

The  American  squadron  obliged  the  Bashaw  to  smell 
their  powder,  and  taste  their  lead,  so  frequently,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  offer  favourable  terms  of  peace,  which 
were  accepted,  and  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean  ended. 

In  June,  1804,  Colonel  Burr  challenged  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  settle  some  trifling  offence  by  a  duel,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter was  killed. 

This  year  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  president,  and 
George  Clinton,  vice-president ;  and  their  term  of  office 
commenced  in  March,  1805.  This  year  Michigan  be- 
came a  government  of  the  United  States,  and  General 
Hull  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  the  first  governor. 

Burr,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  talents,  now  sunk, 
for  a  time,  into  merited  obscurity.  His  future  conduct 
showed,  however,  that,  while  unobserved  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  had  not  been  idle.  In  the  autumn  of  1806, 
his  movements  in  the  western  country  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  government.  He  had  purchased  and  was  build- 
ing boats  on  the  Ohio,  and  engaging  men  to  descend  that 
river.  His  declared  purpose  was  to  form  a  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  in  Louisiana ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  and  the 
incautious  disclosures  of  his  associates,  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  his  true  object  was  either  to  gain  possession  of 
New-Orleans,  and  erect  into  a  separate  government  the 
country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  or 
to  invade,  (rom  the  territories  of  the  United  Sutee,  the 
rich  Spanish  province  of  Mexico. 

From  the  first  foment  of  suspicion,  he  was  closely 
92 
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wttehed  by  tKe  agents  of  die  goTeramait.  At  Natchef* 
while  on  ms  way  to  New-Orleana,  be  was  dted  U>  appear 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  Mississippi  territory.—' 
But  he  had  so  eoTeloped  his  projects  Sn  secrecy,  that  suffi* 
cient  evidence  to  convict  him  could  not  be  produced,  and 
he  was  discharged.  Hearing,  however,  that  several  per- 
sons,  suspected  of  being  his  accomplices,  had  been  arrest* 
cd  at  New-Orleans  and  elsewhere,  he  fled  in  disguise  from 
Natchez,  was  apprehended  on  the  Tombiffbee,  and  con* 
▼eyed  a  prisoner  to  Richmond.  Two  indictments  were 
found  against  him,  one  charging  him  with  treason  against 
the  United  States,  the  other  wiui  preparing  and  commen- 
cing an  expedition  against  the  dominions  of  Spain. 

In  August,  1807,  he  was  tried  upon  Uioee  indictments, 
before  John  Marshall,  the  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States.  Full  evidence  of  his  guilt  not  being  exhilnted,  he 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  people,  however,  be- 
lieved him  guilty ;  and  b^  their  desertion  and  contempt, 
he  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  the  most  abject  wretch* 
edness.  The  ease  with  which  his  plans  were  defeated, 
demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  government ;  and  his 
iate  will  ever  he  an  impressive  warning  to  those  who,  in 
a  free  country,  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  criminal  ambv> 
tion. 

In  June,  1907,  an  event  occurred,  which,  for  a  time, 
concentrated  upon  one  of  the  several  nations  the  whole 
weight  of  popular  indignation. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  Chesapeake  weighed  anchor 
and  proceeded  to  sea.  She  pa«3ed  the  Britisn  ships  Bel- 
lona  and  Melampus,  lying  in  Lynahaven  bay,  whose  ap* 
pearance  was  friendly.  There  were  two  other  ships  that 
lay  off  Cape  Henry,  one  of  which,  the  Leopard,  Captain 
Humphreys,  weighed  anchor,  and  in  a  few  hours  came 
alongside  the  Chesapeake. 

A  British  officer  immediately  came  on  board,  and  de- 
manded the  deserters.  To  this,  Captain  Barron  replied, 
that  he  did  not  know  of  any  being  there,  and  that  his  duty 
forbade  him  io  allow  of  any  muster  of  liis  crew,  except 
by  their  own  oiUcers. 

During  tliis  interview,  Barron  noticed  some  proceed- 
ings of  a  hostile  nature  on  board  the  adverse  ship,  but 
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he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  thin|  but  menace  was 
intended  by  them.     After  the  British  omcer  departed,  he 

fare  orders  to  clear  his  gun  deck,  and  after  some  time, 
e  directed  the  men  to  their  quarters  secretly,  and  with* 
out  beat  of  drum;  still,  howerer,  without  any  serious  ap> 
prehensions  of  an  attack. 

•  Before  these  orders  could  be  executed,  the  Leopard 
commenced  a  heary  fire.  This  fire  unfortunately  was 
very  destructive.  In  about  thirty  minutes,  the  hull,  riff- 
nng,  and  spars  of  the  Chesapeake  were  greatly  damaged, 
3iree  men  were  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded ;  among  the 
latter  was  the  captain  himself.  Such  was  Uie  previous 
disorder,  that  during  this  time,  the  utmost  exertions  were 
insufikient  to  prepare  the  ship  for  action,  and  the  captain 
thought  proper  to  strike  his  colours. 

The  British  captain  refused  to  accept  the  surrender  of 
the  Chesapeake,  but  took  from  her  crew.  Ware,  Martin, 
and  Strachan,  the  three  men  formerly  demanded  as  de- 
serters, and  a  fourth,  John  Wilson,  claimed  as  a  runaway 
from  a  merchant  ship. 

This  insolent  attack  upon  a  national  ship, — this  wanton 
exercise  of  a  claim  derogatory  to  national  honour, — aroused 
the  spirit  of  the  republic  The  distinctions  of  party  were 
forffotten ;  numerous  meetings  of  the  citizens  were  held, 
mna  all  concurred  in  the  expression  of  a  determination  to 
support  the  government  of  their  country  in  its  eflbrts  to 
obtain,  whemer  by  negociation  or  war,  satisfaction  for 
this  insulting  outrage. 

The  president,  by  proclamation,  prohibited  all  British 
ships  of  war  from  continuing  in  or  entering  the  harbours 
of  the  United  States.  He  sent  instructions  to  the  minister 
at  London  to  denland  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  and  se- 
curity against  future  aggression.  He  summoned  congress 
to  meet  and  decide  what  further  measures  should  be  adopts 
ed.  The  British  government,  promptly  disavowing  the 
act  of  its  officer,  the  hostile  feelings  wliich  had  been  ex- 
cited began  to  subside ;  but  delaying  to  render  satisfaction, 
and  refusing  to  adopt  adequate  measures  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuance of  aggression,  they  were  not  extinguished  nor  ap- 
peased. 

On  the  6th  of  November  following,  the  Emperor  Nape- 
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leon  issued  his  Berlin  decree,  which  declared  til  the  Bri- 
tish isles  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  decree  vma  in  dirtct 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  nations. 

On  the'7th  of  January,  1807,  the  British  government 
met  this  decree  by  an  order  in  council,  declaring  '*  all 
vessels  coasting  from  one  port  to  another  on  the  coast  o( 
France,  or  that  of  her  allies,  liable  to  seizure  and  condemn 
nation." 

On  the  1 1th  of  November,  Great  Britain  repeated  her 
orders  in  council,  by  way  of  retaliation  upon  the  French 
decrees,  "  declaring  all  nations  at  war  with  Great  Britaior 
and  all  ports  from  which  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  to  be 
nnder  the  same  restrictions  in  point  of  trade  and  naviga^ 
tion,  as  if  the  same  were  in  a  state  of  blockade." 

To  retaliate  upon  Great  Britain  for  her  orders  in  council^ 
the  French  emperor  issued  his  Milan  decree,  declaring 
^  all  vessels  denationalized,  which  shall  have  submittea 
to  a  search  from  a  British  ship,  and  every  vessel  a  good 
prize,  which  shall  sail  to  or  from  Great  Britain,  or  any  of 
ner  colonies  or  countries  occupied  by  British  troops,*** 
December  17th,  1807. 

On  the  22d,  congress  laid  an  indefinite  embargo. 

Thus  balanced,  America  began  to  feel  more  immediately 
ihe  convulsions  of  Europe,  and  to  find  herself  involved  in 
the  contest  One  grand  system  of  intrigue  now  pcnrvaded 
all  Christendom,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  calamities  that 
followed. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  being  desirous  of  confirming  the  example 
of  Washington,  declined  a  re-election.  James  Madisoa 
was  elected  president,  and  George  Clinton  re-elected  vice- 
president,  March,  1809. 

Great  Britain  continued  to  violate  the  laws  of  peace 
She  had  ships  of  war  stationed  before  the  principal  bar 
boura  of  the  United  States.      American  merchantmen 
were  boarded,  searched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to  British 
ports  as  legal  prizes. 

Commodore  Rodgers,  commanding  the  frigate  Presi- 
dent, was  fired  upon  bv  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little 
Belt,  of  18  guns ;  but  the  President  being  a  superior  forcn 
the  Little  Belt  was  soonsileneed  with  considerable  loss- 
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CongretSt  in  November,  1811,  passed  a  law  to  increase 
the  regular  army  to  35,000  men ;  empowered  the  presi- 
dent to  accept  the  sendees  of  rolunteers,  and  to  borrow 
eleven  million  dollars* 

Congress  continued  to  make  preparations  for  war,  yet 
still  cherishing  the  hope,  that  a  change  of  policy  in  Eu« 
rope  would  render  unnecessary  an  appeal  to  arms.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1812,  the  Hornet  arrived  from  London, 
bringing  information  that  no  prospect  existed  of  a  favour* 
able  change.  On  the  first  of  June,  the  question  in  con* 
gress  was,  whether  they  should  continue  to  endure  their 
wrongs,  or  resort  to  arms. 

The  British  government  had  been  told,  in  plain  terrosi 
thift  if  they  continued  to  drag  the  American  seamen  from 
their  ships,  and  rob  the  vessels  of  their  goods,  war  would 
be  inevitable. 

Congress,  after  sittfng  a  number  of  days  with  closed 
doors,  declared  war  aeainst  Great  Britain,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1812;  and,  on  die  following  day,  war  was  publicly 
proclaimed. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  receive  60,000  volun- 
teers, and  to  call  out  one  hundred  thousand  militia.  Go- 
vernor Hull,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  was 
on  his  march  to  Detroit,  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  Indian  hostilities,  when  he  received  informadon  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  This  little  army  marched  to  Spring 
Wells,  within  a  few  miles  of  Detroit,  July  6th ;  there 
they  had  some  small  skinhishes  with  the  Indians,  but  sooH) 
compelled  theci  to  retire,  and  Hull  proceeded,  wiUiout 
molestation,  to  Sandwich.  Here  he  was  met  J>y  a  supe- 
rior force,  under  the  command  of  General  Brock.  Gene- 
ral Hull  hastened  back  to  Detroit 

On  the  14th,  the  British  took  a  position  opposite  to  De- 
troit, and  erected  batteries.  The  next  day  Uiey  began  a 
cannonade  upon  the  American  fi)rtifications,  whtclv  was 
returned  with  precision  and  efiect.  On  the  16th,  the 
enemy  crossed  the  river,  taking  post  about  three  miles 
above  the  town,  and  sdvanced  towards  the  fort  in  alose 
columns,  twelve  dee^.  The  hearts  of  our  soldiers  aow 
beat  high  at  their  approach,  expecting  to  regain  their  er«- 
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dilk  But  who  can  describe  the  chagrin  and  tnortificatios 
which  took  possession  of  these  troops. 

At  the  Very  moment  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  was 
certain,  orders  were  given  not  to  fire.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  stack  their  arms,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  a  white  flag,  in  token  of  submission,  was  suspended 
from  the  walls.  Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Americans  on  this  ocbasion ;  they  considered 
themselves  basely  betrayed,  in  thus  surrendering  to  an 
inferior  force,  without  firing  a  gun,  when  they  were  firmly 
convinced  the  enemy  were  in  meir  power. 

General  Hull  was  exchanged  for  thirty  British  prison* 
ers,  brought  before  a  court  martial,  charged  with  treason^ 
cowardice,  and  unofficer-like  conduct,  was  sentenced  to 
death.  The  sentence  was  remitted  by  the  president,  but 
his  name  was  ordered  to  be  struck  from  the  rolls  of  the 
army.  While  the  nation  was  overspread  with  gloom  iiv 
consequence  of  this  disaster,  they  were  suddenly  consoled 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  A  new  and  glorious  era 
burst  upon  our  country,  and  upon  the  world. 

At  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war,  a  squadron 
under  Commodore  Rodgers,  had  rendezvoused  under  the 
order  of  the  government,  off  Sandy  Hook,  consisting  of 
the  frigates  President,  Congress,  United  States,  and  the 
brig  Hornet.  On  the  21  st  of  June  they  put  to  sea,  in 
pursuit  of  a  British  squadron,  which  had  sailed  as  the 
convoy  of  the  West  India  fleet  the  preceding  month. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  British  frigate  Belvidera  was  dis- 
covered, to  which  they  instantly  gave  chase.  The  chase 
was  continued  from  early  in  the  morning  until  past  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  President,  outsailing  the  other 
vessels,  had  come  within  gun  shot,  she  opened  a  fire  with 
her  bow  ^uns,  intending  to  cripple  the  belvidera,  which 
returned  it  with  her  stem-chasers. 

The  firing  was  kept  up  for  ten  minutes,  when  one  of  the 
guns  of  the  President  burst,  killed  and  wounded  sixteen 
men,  and  fractured  the  leg  of  the  commodore.  By  this  ac- 
cident, and  tlic  explosion  of  the  passing  box,  the  decks 
were  so  much  shatlcred,  as  to  render  the  guns  on  that  side 
useless.  The  ship  was  then  putabout,  and  a  broadside  fired, 
but  without  the  drsircd  eflect,  though  considerable  injury 
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W88  done  tbe  Belvidera.  This  vessel,  having  thr(Mi^ 
overboard  every  thing  she  could  spare,  now  cained  ground. 
The  chase  was  continued  until  eleven  o^clock  at  night,  be- 
fore  it  was  deemed  hopeless.  The  squadron  then  con- 
tinued in  pursuit  of  the  convoy,  which  it  did  not  give  over 
until  within  sight  of  the  British  channel ;  then  stood  for 
the  island  of  Madeira,  and  thence  passing  the  Azores, 
stood  for  Newfoundland,  and  thence  by  Cape  Sable,  ar* 
rived  at  Boston  the  30th  of  August,  having  made  prize  of 
several  British  vessels ;  but  owing  to  the  haziness  of  the 
weather,  they  were  less  successful  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  frigate  Essex  went  to  sea  from  New- York,  on  the 
third  of  July ;  the  Constitution  sailed  from  the  Chesa- 
peake on  the  12th ;  the  brigs  Nautilus  and  Vixen  were  at 
the  same  time  cruising  off  the  coast ;  the  sloop  of  war 
Wasp  was  at  sea,  on  her  return  from  France. 

The  Constitution,  Captain  Hull,  had  sailed  from  An- 
napolis on  the  6th  of  July.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
off  Egg  Harbour,  she  was  chased  by  a  ship  of  the  line, 
the  Africa,  and  the  frigates  Shannon,  Guerriere,  Belvi- 
dera, and  ^olus.  These  vessels  were  approaching  ra- 
pidly, with  a  fine  breeze,  while  it  was  nearly  a  calm  about 
the  Constitution.  At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  escape 
from  the  enemy  was  almost  hopeless,  as  they  were  then 
within  five  miles.  The  Constitution  was  therefore  cleared 
for  action,  determined  to  make  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  enemy  still  drawing  near.  Captain  Hull  resolved  to 
mak^  another  effort  to  escape.  Boats  were  sent  ahead, 
with  anchors,  for  the  purpose  of  warping ;  there  prevail- 
ing almost  a  calm.  The  others  finding  the  Constitution 
gaining  upon  them,  resorted  to  the  same  expedient  The 
chase  continued  in  this  manner  for  two  days,  partly  sail 
inff  with  light  breezes,  and  partly  warping,  until  the  90th, 
when  the  squadron  was  left  entirely  out  of  sight.  This 
escape,  from  so  great  a  dbparity  of  force,  was  considered 
as  deserving  a  high  rank  in  naval  exploits,  and  was  much 
admired  at  the  time,  as  evincing  superior  nautical  skill. 
The  advantage  to  the  British,  in  this  chase,  was  consider- 
able, when  we  reflect  that  their  foremost  vessel  had  the 
assistance  of  all  the  boats  of  the  f»qnadron,  for  the  pnr- 
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pose  of  towing.  The  superiority  of  Captain  HuU  wat 
that  of  seamanship  alone.  This  8u}>eriority  was  some* 
time  afterwards  proved  in  a  most  remarkable  manner ; 
while  naval  history  lasts  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Constitution  again  put  to  sea,  on  the  second  of 
September.  On  the  nineteenth,  a  vessel  hove  in  sight, 
and  a  chase  instantly  commenced.  It  was  soon  disco- 
vered  to  be  the  Guerriere,  one  of  the  best  frigates  in  Uie 
British  navv,  and  which  seemed  not  &verse  from  the  ren- 
contre, as  she  backed  her  maintopsail,  waiting  for  the  Con- 
stitution to  come  down.  This^  was  a  most  desirable  oc- 
currence to  our  brave  tars,  as  this  frigate  had  for  some 
time  been  in  search  of  an  American  fngate,  having  given 
a  formal  challenge  to  all  our  vessels  of  the  same  clam. 
She  had  at  one  of  her  mast  heads  a  flag,  on  which  her 
name  was  inscribed  in  large  characters,  by  way  of  ffaa- 
conade,  and  on  another,  the  words  "  not  the  Little  Bdt,** 
in  allusion  to  the  broadsides  which  the  President  had  gi- 
ven that  vessel  before  the  war. 

The  Guerriere  had  looked  into  several  of  our  ports,  and 
affected  to  b^  exceedingly  anxious  to  earn  the  first  laurel 
from  the  new  enemy.  The  Constitution  being  made  rea- 
dv  for  action,  now  bore  down,  her  crew  giving  three 
cheers.  At  first  it  was  the  intention  of  Captain  HuU  to 
bnn^  her  to  close  action  immediately ;  but  on  coming 
withm  gunshot,  she  gave  a  broadside  and  filled  away,  then 
wore,  giving  a  broadside  on  the  other  tack,  but  without 
effect  They  now  continued  wearing,  and  manoeuvring 
on  both  sides,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Guer- 
riere attempting  to  take  a  raking  position ;  but  failing  in 
this,  she  bore  up,  under  her  topsail  and  jib.  The  Consti- 
tution perceiving  this,  made  sail  to  come  up  with  her. 
Captain  Hull,  with  admirable  coolness,  received  the  ene- 
my's fire,  without  returning  it. 

The  enemy,  mbtaking  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
American  commander,  Cor  want  of  skill,  continued  to  pour 
out  his  broadsides,  with  a  view  to  cripple  his  antagonist 
-From  the  Constitution  not  a  gun  had  been  fired.  Already 
had  an  officer  twice  come  on  deck,  Mrith  information  diat 
several  of  the  men  had  been  killed  at  their  guns.  The 
gallant  crew,  though  burning  with  impatience,  silently 
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awaited  the  orders  of  thehr  commander.  The  moment 
80  long  looked  for,  at  last  arrived.  SaUing  Master  AyU 
win,  having  seconded  the  views  of  the  captain  with  admi- 
rahle  skill,  in  bringing  the  vessels  exactly  to  the  station 
intended,  orders  were  given,  at  five  minutes  before  five, 
P.  M.  to  fire  broadside  aAer  broadside  in  quick  succession. 
The  crew  instantly  discovered  the  whole  plan,  and  enter* 
ed  into  it  with  all  the  spirit  the  circumstance  was  calcu* 
lated  to  inspire.  Never  was  any  firing  so  dreadful.  For 
fifteen  minutes  the  vivid  lightning  of  the  Constitution's 
guns  continued  one  blaze,  and  their  thunder  roared  with 
scarce  an  intermission. 

The  enemy's  mizenmast  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  he 
stood  exposed  to  a  raking  fire,  which  swept  his  decks* 
The  Guerriere  had  now  become  unmanageable ;  her  hulU 
rigging,  and  sails,  dreadfully  torn ;  when  the  Constitution 
attempted  to  lay  her  on  board.  At  this  moment,  Lieute-^ 
nant  Bush,  in  attemptinir  to  throw  hb  marines  on  boards 
was  killed  by  a  musket  l)all,  and  the  enemy  shot  ahead» 
but  could  not  be  brought  before  the  wind.  A  raking  fir« 
BOW  continued  for  fifteen  minutes  longer,  when  hb  main<» 
Blast  and  foremast  went,  taking  with  them  every  spar,  ex« 
cepting  the  bowsprit  On  seeing  this,  the  firing  ceased* 
and,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  ^ve,  she  surrendered^ 
**  In  thirty  minutes,"  says  Captain  Hull,  "  after  we  got 
Ifeirly  alongside  of  the  enemy,  she  surrendered,  and  &d 
Bot  a  spar  standing,  and  her  hull,  above  and  below  water» 
io  shattarad^  that  a  few  more  broadsides  must  have  carrl^ 
ed  her  dowm 

The  Ghierriere  waa  so  much  damaged,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  brinff  her  in ;  she  was,  Uierefore,  set  fire  to 
the  next  day,  and  blown  up.  The  damage  sustained  by 
the  Constitution,  was  comparatively  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, that  she  actually  made  ready  for  action  when  a 
vessel  appeared  in  sight  the  next  day.  The  loss  on  board 
the  Guerriere  was  fifteen  killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded ; 
on  ^e  side  of  the  Constitution  seven  killed,  and  seven 
wounded.  It  b  pleasing  to  observe,  that  even  the  British 
commander,  on  this  occasion,  bore  testimony  to  the  hu* 
Bianity  and  generosity  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
victorsc    The  American  frigate  was  somewhat  superiot 
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in  force,  by  a  few  funs,  but  this  difierence  bore  no  eom* 
parison  4o  the  disparity  of  the  conflict  The  Gnerriere 
was  thought  to  be  a  match  for  any  ressel  of  her  class,  ind 
had  been  ranked  amonff  the  largest  in  the  British  navy. 
The  Ck>nstitution  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  88th  of  August, 
having  captured  several  merchant  vessels. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Commodore  Porter,  of  the 
Essex,  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  at  night 
cut  out  a  brig  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  on  boud, 
which  was  ransomed  for  14,000  dollars.  On  the  13th  of 
Aufust,  the  Essex  fell  in  with  the  Alert,  sloop  of  war, 
and  captured  her  in  ei^ht  minutes. 

On  tne  8th  of  October,  a  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
President,  the  United  Btates,  Congress,  and  the  Arm, 
sailed  from  Boston  on  a  cruise.  Chi  the  13th,  the  Umted 
States  and  Argus  parted  from  the  rest  in  a  ffale  of  wind. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  President  and  Congress  had 
the  good  fortune  to  capture  the  Britbh  packet  Swallow, 
with  200,000  dollars  on  board ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember arrived  at  Boston,  after  a  very  successful  cruise. 

The  Argus  was  not  less  fortunate :  after  parting  from 
the  squadron,  she  cruised  in  every  direction,  between  the 
continent  and  thfe  West  Indies,  and,  after  bein^  out  nine- 
ty-six da3r8,  she  returned  to  New-York  with  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  doUars.  She  made  ra- 
rious  hairbreadth  escapes ;  at  one  time,  she  was  chased 
Inr  a  Britbh  squadron  for  three  days,  and  several  times 
almost  surrounded ;  she  was  one  moment  within  pistol 
shot  of  a  seventy-four,  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
peril,  she  actually  captured  and  manned  one  of  her 
prises. 

The  United  States,  commanded  by  that  distinguished 
ofllcer.  Commodore  Decatur,  soon  after  her  separation 
from  the  squadron,  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  add  another 
Tietory  to  our  Naval  Chronide,  not  less  glorious  than  that 
of  the  Constitution.  On  the  26th  of  October,  ofi'the  West* 
era  Islands,  she  fell  in  with  the  Macedonian,  Capt  Car- 
den,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class,  carrying  40  guns  and 
300  men.  The  Macedonian,  being  to  windward,  she  had 
h  in  her  power  to  choose  her  distance,  and  at  no  time 
were  they  nearer  thui  musket-shot ;  horn  this  dccun- 
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•tiiiC6y  and  the  preralence  of  a  heavy  sea,  the  action  lasted 
nearly  two  hours.  The  superiority  of  the  American  gun- 
nery* in  this  action*  was  very  reroarkablct  both  for  its 
greater  rapidiQr  and  effect  From  the  continued  blaze  of 
her  guns,  the  United  States  was,  at  one  moment,  thought 
by  her  antagonist  to  be  on  fire ;  a  mistake  of  very  short 
duration. 

On  board  the  Macedonian  there  were  36  killed  and  68 
wounded.  She  lost  her  mainpiast,  her  matn-topmast,  and 
main  yard,  and  was  much  cut  up  in  her  hull.  The  United 
States  suffered  so  little,  that  a  return  to  port  was  not  ne- 
cessary ;  she  had  only  five  killed,  and  seven  wounded. 
Among  the  killed,  was  Lieutenant  Funk,  of  whom  the  com-^ 
modore  spoke  in  the  highest  terms.  Lieutenant  Allen  was 
on  this  occasion  highly  applauded.  The  commodore  ar- 
rived at  New-York  on  the  4th  of  December,  with  his  prize. 
Commodore  Decatur,  already  a  universal  &vourite,  expe- 
rienced the  same  demonstrations  of  gratitude  as  were 
shown  to  Capt  Hull ;  nor  was  there  denied  him  that  new 
speeies  of  praise,  which  the  generous  conduct  of  our  he- 
roic seamen  has  uniformly  drawn  forth,  the  praise  of  the 
enemy ;  all  the  private  property  belonging  to  the  men 
and  officers  on  board  the  Macedonian,  was  restored  to  the 
captured,  with  the  most  rigid  exactitude ;  and  their  treat- 
ment was  the  most  polite  and  humane. 

An  act  of  generosity  and  benevolence  on  the  part  of 
our  brave  tars,  of  the  victorious  frigate,  deserves  to  be 
honourably  recorded.  The  carpenter,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  the  conflict  with  the  Macedonian,  had  left 
three  small  children  to  the  care  of  a  worthless  mother. 
When  the  circumstance  became  known  to  the  brave  sea- 
men, they  instantly  made  a  contribution  amongst  them- 
selves, to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  placed 
it  in  safe  hands,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  unhappy  orphans. 

The  feelings  of  the  nation  had  scarce  time  to  suSside, 
when  the  Welcome  news  of  anodier  victory  was  received; 
a  victory  over  an  enemy  most  decidedly  superior  in  force, 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  &vourable  to  him. 
This  was  the  capture  of  the  brig  Frolick,  of  22  guns,  by 
the  sloop  of  war  Wasp.    Captain  Jones  had  returned  from 
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France  two  weeka  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  on  thi 
13th  of  October  again  put  to  sea.  On  the  16th,  he  expe^ 
nenced  a  heayy  gale,  in  which  the  Wasp  lost  her  jib-boom 
and  two  men.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the 
Wasp  found  herself  near  five  strange  sail,  and  as  two  of 
them  appeared  lo  be  ships  of  war,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  keep  at  a  distance. 

At  day-light  on  Sunday  morning,  they  were  discovered 
to  be  six  merchant  ships,  from  Honduras  to  England,  undex 
strong  convoy  of  a  brig  and  two  ships,  armed  with  six- 
teen guns  each.  The  brig,  which  proved  lo  be  the  Frolic, 
Gapt.  Winyales,  dropped  behind,  while  the  others  made 
sail.  The  Wasp,  being  prepared  for  action,  at  32  minutes 
past  11  o'clock,  came  down  to  the  windward  in  handsome 
style,  when  the  action  was  begun  by  the  enemy's  cannon 
iand  musketry.  This  was  returned,  and  approaching  still 
nearer  the.  enemy,  brought  her  lo  close  action^  In  five 
minutes  tlie  main-topmast  of  the  Wasp  was  shot  away,  and 

^  falling  down  with  the  main-topsail  yard  across  the  larboard 
fore  and  fore-topsail,  rendered  her  head  yards  unmanagea- 
ble during  tlie  rest  of  the  action.  In  two  minutes  more  her 
gaft  and  mizzen  top-gallantmasts  were  shot  away.  The 
sea  being  exceedingly  rough,  the  muzzles  of  the  Wasp's 
guns  were  sometimes  under  water. 

The  English  fired  as  their  vessel  rose,  so  that  their 
shot  was  either  thrown  away,  or  touched  the  rigging  of 
the  Americans  t  tlie  Wasp,  on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she 
sunk,  and  every  time  struck  the  hull  of  her  antagonist. — 
The  Wasp  now  shot  ahead,  raked  her,  and  then  resumed 

'  her  position.  The  Frolic's  fire  had  evidently  slackened, 
and  the  Wasp  gradually  neared  her,  until,  the  last  broad- 
side, they  touched  her  side  with  their  rammers.  It  was 
determined  to  lay  her  by  the  board.  The  jib-boom  of 
the  Frolic  came  in  between  the  main  and  mizzen-mast 
rigging  of  the  Wasp,  and,  after  giving  a  raking  fire,  which 
swept  the  whole  deck,  they  resolved  to  board. 

Lieutenant  Biddle  sprang  on  the  rigging  of  tlie  enemy^a 
bowsprit,  where  he  was  at  first  somewhat  entangled,  and  « 
Midshipman  Barker,  in  his  impatience  to  be  on  board, 
cau^t  hold  of  Biddle's  coat,  and  fell  back  on  the  deck, 
but  m  a  noToiaent  sprang  up  and  leaped  on  the  bowsprit, 
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where  he  found  one  Lang,  and  another  seaman.  His  sur* 
prise  can  scarcely  he  imagined,  when  he  found  no  person 
on  deck  except  three  officers,  and  the  seaman  at  the  wheel. 
The  deck  wa.«  slippeiy  with  blood,  and  presented  a  scene 
of  havoc  and  ruin,  such  as  has  been  seldom  witnessed* 
As  he  advanced  the  officers  threw  down  their  swords  in 
submission.  The  colours  were  still  flying,  there  being  no 
seamen  leA  to  pull  them  down.  Lieutenant  Biddle  leap* 
ed  into  the  rigging,  and  hauled  them  down  with  his  own 
hands. 

Thus,  in  forty-three  minutes,  complete  possession  was 
taken  of  the  Frolic,  after  one  of  the  most  bloody  conflicts 
any  where  recorded  in  naval  history.  The  condition  of 
thu  unfortunate  vessel  was  inexpressibly  shocking.  The 
birth  deck  was  crowded  with  the  dead,  Uie  dying,  and  the 
wounded  ;  and  the  masts,  which  soon  after  fell,  covering 
the  dead,  and  every  thing  on  deck,  leaving  her  a  most 
melancholy  wreck.  Captain  Jones  sent  on  board  his  sur-  ' 
f  eon,  and  humanely  exerted  himself  in  their  relief,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  The  loss  on  board  the  Frolic  was 
thirty  killed,  and  flfty  wounded ;  on  board  the  Wasp,  five 
killed,  and  five  slightly  wounded.  This  was  certainly  the 
most  decisive  action  fought  during  the  war.  The  Wasp 
and  Frolic  were  both  captured  that  very  day  by  a  British 
seventy-four,  the  Poictiers,  Captain  Beresford. 

Chi  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  Madison  entered  upon 
tiie  second  term  of  his  office,  Mr.  George  Clinton  was 
elected  vice-president,  but  soon  after  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Elbridge  Gerry. 

So  great  was  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  western 
country  to  regain  possession  of  the  territory  of  Midu^ran, 
that,  in  order  to  eflect  it.  General  Harrison  resolved  to 
undertake  a  winter  campaign.  General  Winchester,  with 
a  portion  of  the  western  army,  proceeded  in  advance  to 
Frenchtown,  a  village  on  the  River  Raisin,  not  far  from 
Detroit  A  British  party,  stationed  in  the  vOlaga,  waa 
attacked,  routed,  and  entirely  dispersed. 

The  Americans  encamped  near  the  field  of  batUe,  a  p«rt 
of  them  being  protected  by  close  warden  pickets.  Al* 
though  near  an  enemy^s  post,  but  little  precaution  was 
taken  to  pret  ent  a  surprise.    Early  in  the  morning  of  At 
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S2d  of  January,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  o( 
Britiah  and  Indians,  the  former  commanded  by  Colonel 
Proctor*  the  latter  by  the  Chiefs  Roundhead  and  Splitlog. 
The  troops  io  the  open  field  were  thrown  into  disorder. 
General  Winchester,  and  other  officers,  made  an  inefifec- 
tnal  attempt  to  rally  them.  They  fled,*but,  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  mostly  killed  by  the  Indians.  The 
eneral,  and  Colonel  Lewis,  were  made  prisoners. 

The  troops  behind  the  pickets  maintained  the  contest 
with  undaunted  bravery.  At  length  Colonel  Proctor  as- 
sured General  Winchester,  that  if  the  remainder  of  the 
Americans  would  immediately  surrender,  they  should  be 
protected  from  massacre ;  but  otherwise  he  would  set  fire 
to  the  village,  and  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  savages.  Intimidated  by  this  threal.  General 
Winchester  sent  an  order  to  the  troops  to  surrender* 
which  thev  obeyed. 

Colonel  Proctor,  leaving  the  wounded  without  a  guardt 
marched  back  immediately  to  Maiden.  The  Indiana 
accompanied  them  a  few  miles,  but  returned  early  the 
next  morning.  Deeds  ot  horror  followed.  The  wound- 
ed officers  were  dragged  from  the  houses,  killed  and  scalp- 
ed in  the  streets.  The  buildings  were  set  on  fire.  Some 
who  attempted  to  escape,  were  forced  back  into  the  flames. 
Others  were  put  to  death  by  the  tomahawk,  and  left  shock- 
ingly manfflea  in  die  highway.  The  infiuny  of  this  butch- 
ery should  not  fall  upon  the  perpetrators  alone.  It  must 
rest  equally  upon  those  who  instigated  them  to  hostility, 
by  whose  side  they  fought,  who  were  able  and  were  bound 
by  a  solemn  engagement  to  restrain  them. 

The  battle  and  massacre  at  Frenchtown,  clothed  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  in  mourning.  Other  volunteers,  indig- 
nant at  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  their  foes,  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  Harrison.  He  marched  to  the  rapids  of  the 
Miami,  where  he  erected  a  fort,  which  he  odled  Fort 
Meigs,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  first 
of  May,  it  was  invested  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  and 
by  a  party  of  British  troops  it<Qm  Maiden,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Proctor. 

Five  days  afterwards.  General  Clay,  at  the  head  of  1900 
Kentuckians,  made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.     IMvi- 
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ding  hit  force  into  serera]  partie8«  and  making  an  impe- 
tuous onset,  he  drove  the  besiegers  from  their  wor&t. 
His  troops,  supposing  the  victory  complete,  and  disre- 

Strding  the  orders  of  their  commander,  dispersed  into 
e  woods.  The  enemy,  returning  from  their  flight,  ob- 
tained an  easy  victory. 

Of  the  Americans,  two  or  three  hundred  escaped  into 
the  fort;  about  three  hundred  were  killed  or  made  pri* 
soners ;  the  remainder  fled  to  the  nearest  settlements.  Tha 
enemy  sustained  considerable  loss.  The  fort  continued 
to  be  defended  with  bravery  and  skill.  The  Indians,  im- 
accustomed  to  sieges,  became  weary  and  discontented.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their 
chief,  Tecumseh,  they  deserted  weir  allies.  On  the  9th, 
the  enemy,  despairing  of  success,  made  a  precipitate  re* 
treat  General  Harrison,  leaving  General  Clay  in  com« 
mand,  returned  to  Ohio  for  reinforcements ;  but  in  this 
quarter  active  operations  were  not  resumed,  until  a  squad* 
ron  had  been  built  and  prepared  for  action  on  Lake  Erie. 

At  Sackctt^s  Harbour,  on  the  northern  frontier,  a  body 
of  troops  had  been  assembled,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dearborn,  and  great  exertions  were  made,  by 
Commodore  Chauncey,  to  build  and  equip  a  squadron,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  sufliciently  powerful  to  contend  with  that 
of  the  enemy.  By  the  25th  of  April,  the  naval  prepara- 
tions were  so  far  completed,  that  the  general,  and  1700 
troops,  were  conveyed  across  the  lake  to  the  attack  of 
York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 

On  the  27th,  an  advanced  party,  led  bv  Briffadier-Ge** 
neral  Pike,  who  was  bom  in  a  camp,  and  bred  a  soldier 
from  his  birth,  landed,  although  opposed  at  the  water's 
edge  by  a  superior  force.  After  a  snort  but  severe  con- 
flict, the  enemy  were  driven  to  their  fortifications.  The 
rest  of  the  .troops  having  landed,  the  whole  party  pressed 
forward,  carried  the  first  battery  by  assault,  and  were  mo- 
ving towards  the  main  works,  when  the  enemy's  maga- 
zine blew  up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  hurling  upon 
the  advancing  troops  imimense  quantities  of  stone  and  tim- 
ber. 

Numbers  were  killed ;  the  gallant  Pike  received  a  mor- 
tal wound ;  the  troops  halted  for  a  moment,  but  recover- 
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in^from  the  shock,  again  pressed  fohnrard,  and  soon 
gained  possession  of  the  town.  Of  the  British  troops, 
one  hundred  were  killed,  nearly  three  hundred  were 
wounded,  and  the  same  number  made  prisoners.  Of  the 
Americans,  three  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  nearly  all  of  them  by  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine.  The  flag  which  waved  over  the  fort,  was  car- 
ried to  the  dying  Pike ;  at  his  desire  it  was  placed  under 
his  head,  when,  with  the  smile  of  triumph  on  his  lips,  he 
expired. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  attained,  the  squadron  and 
troops  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  whence  the  wound- 
ed and  prisoners  being  landed,  and  other  troops  taken  on 
board,  it  sailed  to  Fort  George,  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
AiVer  a  warm  engagement,  the  enemy  abandoned,  and  the 
Americans  entered  the  fort.  The  fugitives  retired  to  the 
heights  at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay.  On  their  retreat, 
they  were  joined  by  a  detachment  from  Fort  Erie  and 
Chippeway.  Two  brigades,  under  Generals  Chandler 
and  Winder,  were  despatched  in  pursuit.  On  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  June,  they  encamped  at  Stoney  Creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  who,  considering  their  situa- 
tion 'desperate,  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  attacked 
them  in  the  night 

The  AmerJtans  received  them  with  coolness ;  but  such 
was  the  darkness,  that  General  Chandler,  intending  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  artillery,  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  a  British  party.  A  few  minutes  afier<* 
wards,  the  same  mistake  was  committed  by  General  Win- 
der. Satisfied  with  the  capture  of  these  officers,  and  a 
few  other4)risoners,  the  enemy  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 
The  American  troops .  returned  to  Fort  George.  The 
misfortune  was  soon  followed  by  another.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Boerstler,  having  been  sent,  with  five  hundred 
men,  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy  collected  at  the 
B^ver  Dams,  was  surrounded,  and  the  whole  detachment 
made  prisoners. 

While  the  greater  part  6f  the  American  army  was  thus 
employed  in  Canada,  the  British  made  an  attack  upon  the 
important  post  of  Sackett*s  Harbour.  On  the  5S7th  of 
May,  their  squadron  appeared  before  tbe  town.    Alarm 
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ahB  instantly  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  neighbour^* 

od.  General  Brown,  of  the  New-York  militia,  com- 
manded in  chief,  his  whole  force  amounting  to  about  one 
thousand  men.  By  his  orders,  a  slight  breast-work  was 
hastily  thrown  up,  at  the  only  place  where  the  encQiy  could 
hmd.  Behind  this  he  placed  the  militia,  the  regulars  un- 
der Colonel  Backus  forming  a  second  line. 

Chi  the  morning  of  the  29th,  one  thousand  British 
troops  landed  from  the  squadron.  They  advanced  to- 
wards the  breastwork.  The  militia,  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  fled  in  confusion.  Colonel  Mills,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  rally  them,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  regulars,  af- 
ter a  spirited  resistance,  were  compelled  to  retire  towards 
the  town,  but  in  their  retreat  they  took  possession  of  the 
houses  on  the  road.  From  these  coverts  they  poured  so 
destructive  a  fire  upon  the  British  column,  that  it  halted 
and  fell  back. 

General  Brown,  by  a  stratagem,  converted  this  slight 
check  into  a  precipitate  flight.  Collecting  the  panic 
struck  militia,  he  directed  their  course  along  a  road,  which, 
while  it  led  from  the  village,  appeared  to  the  British  com- 
mander to  lead  to  the  place  of  landing.  Perceiving  them 
marching  ^ith  great  speed,  he  supposed  that  their  object 
was  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  re-embarked  so  hastily  as 
to  leave  behind  most  of  his  wounded.  General  Brown,  in 
recompense  for  his  services,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in 
the  regular  army. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  sea  coast,  a  distressing  and  pre- 
datory war  was  carried  on,  by  a  large  detachment  from 
the  powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain.  One  squadron,  sta- 
tioned in  Delaware  bay,  captured  and  burned  every  mer- 
chant vessel  which  came  within  its  reach.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Lewiston,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  having  refused 
to  sell  provisions  to  the  enemy,  the  village  was  bombarded* 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to  land,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  the  militia. 

On  the  fourth  of  February;  a  squadron  consisting  of 
two  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  other  vessels, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Chesapeake,  apparently  stand- 
ing for  Hampton  Roads.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
•aught  at  Norfolk,  and  the  militia  called  in  from  the  upper 
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part  of  the  state.  No  attempt,  howerer,  wacmade  upon 
the  town,  the  enemy  contenting  himself  with  destroying 
the  smaller  ressels  employed  in  the  narigation  of  the  hay* 
and  effectively  blockading  its  waters.  •  About  the  same 
time,  another  squadron  under  the  command  of  Common 
dore  Beresford,  appeared  in  the  Delaware,  consisting  of  the 
Poictiers,  the  Belvidera,  and  some  other  ressels,  which  in 
the  same  manner  destroyed  a  number  of  small  trading  res- 
sels,  and  attempted  several  times  to  land  some  of  their  men, 
who  were  as  often  repulsed  by  the  militia,  hastily  collected. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Sir  John  Beresford  made  a  de« 
mand  on  the  people  of  the  village  of  Lewiston,  for  a 
supply  of  provisions,  which  was  spiritedly  refused  by  Co- 
lonel Davis,  commanding  at  that  plaoe.  Captain  Byron, 
of  the  Belvidera,  was  ordered  to  move  near  the  village  and 
bombard  it,  until  the  demand  should  be  complied  with. 
This  was  obeyed,  but  without  effect ;  after  a  cannonade 
of  twenty  hours,  they  were  unable  tomake  any  impression 
on  the  place.  Their  fire  had  been  returned  from  some 
batteries,  hastily  thrown  up  on  the  bank,  with  considera- 
ble effect.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  same  squadron  sent 
out  their  barges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewiston,  to 
procure  water.  Major  Georg^e  Hunter  was  detached  by 
Colonel  Davis,  with  one  hundred  and  fiAy  men,  to  oppose 
their  landing,  which  the  major  did  with  so  much  gallantry* 
that  he  compelled  them  to  hasten  to  their  shipping.  The 
squadron  soon  after  returned  to  Bermuda,  where  sir  J. 
Borlace  Warren,  who  commanded  on  ^his  station,  was 
engaged  in  fitting  out  a  more  considerable  armament,  for 
the  attack  of  our  sea  coast  during  the  summer. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  squadron,  the  Spartan, 
and  some  other  frigates,  entered  the  Delaware.  One  of 
their  vessels,  the  Martin,  was  discovered  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  slightly  grounded  on  the  outer  edge  of 
Crow's  Shoals.  A  detachment  of  the  gun-boat  flotilla 
immediately  moved,  and,  anchoring  in  a  line  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sloop,  opened  a  destructive 
fire  upon  her.  The  Junon  frigate  soon  after  came  off  to 
her  relief;  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  during  an  hour,  be- 
tween the  gunboats  and  these  two  vessels,  in  which  tha 
latter  suffered  great  injury.     Finding  it  impossibla  to 
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inr%aff  thifrmmqueio  fleet,  thev  maimed  flieir  launchee, 
tendersy  and  eutters,  to  cut  off  the  gun-boats  at  the  ex- 
tremitjr  of  the  line.  No.  121,  commanded  by  Sailing 
Master  Head,  was  unfortunately  taken,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  against  eight  times  her  number.  The  British 
soon  afler  made  sail,  the  Martin  having  been  extricated 
from  her  situation. 

Scenes  of  a  difierent  kind  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  act- 
ing in  the  Chesapeake.  The  squadron,  which  returned  in 
February*  still  continued  to  carry  on  a  predatory  war 
along  the  shores  and  inlets.  It  was  here  that  one  Cock- 
bum,  by  some  means  an  admiral  in  the  service  of  the 
kinjj  of  England,  exhibited  the  first  of  those  exploits,  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  highly  celebrated,  and  of 
which  he  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  originator.  At  first 
they  were  directed  against  the  detached  farm  houses,  and 
seats  of  private  gentlemen,  unprepared  for,  and  incapa- 
ble of  defence ;  mese  were  robbed,  and  the  owners  treat- 
ed in  the  rudest  manner.  The  cattle  which  could  not  be 
carried  away,  were  doomed  to  wantoQ  destruction ;  the 
slaves  were  armed  against  their  owners,  and  persuaded  to 
follow  Uie  example  of  their  new  friends,  to  attack  their 
master's  defenceless  families,  and  to  engage  in  pillaging 
them. 

It  was  impossible  to  station  a  force  at  each  farm  house, 
to  repel  these  miserable  and  disgracefiil  incursions ;  yet, 
in  several  instances,  Cockburn  and  his  ruffians  were 
bravely  repelled  by  a  collection  of  the  neighbours,  with- 
out authority,  and  under  no  leader.  The  spirited  citizens 
of  Maryland  formed  bodies  of  cavalry,  which  were  sta- 
tioned at  intervals  along  the  shore,  to  be  drawn  out  at  a 
moment's  warning,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  sud- 
den inroads  of  the  enemy.  Cockburn  took  possession  of 
several  islands  in  the  bay,  particularly  Sharp's,  Tilgh- 
man's,  and  Poplar  islands,  whence  he  could  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  descent  upon  the  neighbouring 
shores,  when  the  inhabitants  happened  to  be  off  their 
guard. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  against  the  farmers,  and  his 
rapacity  increasing  by  the  booty  which  he  had  already 
obtained,  Cockburn  now  resolved  to  undertake  something 
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*  of  a  more  bold  and  adventurous  character,  in  which  hi« 
thirst  for  plunder,  and  his  love  of  mischief,  might  be  gra- 
tified in  a  higher  degree.  He,  therefore,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  unprotected  villages  and  hamlets  along 
the  bay,  carefully  avoiding  the  larger  towns,  the  plunder- 
ing  of  which  might  be  attended  with  some  danger.  The 
first  of  these  exploits  was  against  the  village  of  French- 
town,  containing  six  dwelling  houses,  two  large  store- 
houses, and  several  stables.  It  was  important,  however, 
as  a  place  of  deposite  on  the  line  of  packets  and  stages 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  Cockbum 
rightly  conjectured,  that  here  there  might  be  private  pro- 
perty to  a  considerable  amount. 

He  accordingly  set  out  on  this  expedition,  from  his  ship, 
the  Marlborough,  in  barges,  with  five  hundred  marines ; 
a  sufficient  number  to  have  carried  the  town  on  their 
backs.  Some  show  of  resistance  was  made  by  a  small  * 
party  of  militia  collected  from  Elkton,  but  which  moved 
oflf  as  the  admiral  approached.  The  storehouses  were 
destroyed,  together  with  the  goods  they  were  unable  to 
carry  off,  to  an  immense  amount.  Amongst  other  objects 
of  wanton  destruction,  was  an  elegant  drop-curtain,  in- 
tended for  the  theatres  of  the  cities  before  mentioned. 
The  brand  was  applied  to  some  of  the  private  dwelling 
houses,  and  to  several  vessels  lying  at  the  wharf;  after 
achieving  this  glorious  victory,  the  admiral,  fearing  the 
approach  of  the  militia,  hastily  retired  to  his  ship. 

The  next  exploit  of  the  admiral  was  of  still  greater 
importance.  The  town  of  Havre  de  Grace  is  situated 
on  the  Susquchannah,  about  two  miles  from  the  head  o. 
the  bay,  and  is  a  neat  village,  containing  twenty  or  thirty 
houses.  An  attack  on  this  place  was  the  next  object 
which  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  admiral's  operations. 
Accordingly,  on  the  third  of  May,  before  day -light,  hU 
approach  was  announced  by  a  few  cannon  shot,  and  the 
firing  of  rockets.  The  inhabitants,  roused  from  their 
sleep,  leaped  up  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and  the 
more  courageous  repaired  to  the  beach,  where  a  few  small 
pieces  of  artillery  had  been  planted  on  a  kind  of  battery 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  the  smaller  watering 
of  plunaering  parties  of  the  enemy. 
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After  iiing  m  few  shots,  with  the  exception  of^an  oU 
eitizen  of  the  place,  of  the  name  of  O'Neul,  they^all  fled 
OB  the  approach  of  the  barges,  abandoning  the  Tillage  to 
the  mercy  of  C^ockbum.  O'Neill  alone  continued  to 
fight,  loading  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  firing  it  himself 
until  by  recoiling  it  ran  o?er  hb  thigh,  and  wounded  him 
severely.  He  then  armed  himself  with  a  musket,  and 
limping  away,  still  kept  op  a  retreating  fight  with  the  ad* 
▼ancing  column  of  the  British,  who  had  by  this  time  land* 
ed  and  formed ;  after  which  he  moved  ofi*  to  join  his  five 
or  six  comrades,  whom  he  attempted  in  vain  to  rally. 

The  ocean,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  the  theatre  of 
sanguinary  conflicts,  in  which  .the  victors  gained  untar- 
aisbed  laurels.  Ctiptain  Lawrence,  in  the  sloop  of  war 
Hornet,  discovering,  in  the  neutral  port  of  San  Salvador, 
a  British  sloop  of  war  of  superior  force,  challenged  her 
commander  to  meet  him  at  sea.  The  challenge  being 
declined.  Captain  Lawrence  blockaded  the  port,  until  for* 
ced  by  a  ship  of  the  line  to  retire. 

Soon  after,  on  the  23d  of  February,  the  Hornet  met 
the  British  brig  Peacock,  of  about  equal  force.  A  fierce 
combat  ensued.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  the  Pea* 
eock  struck  her  colours,  displaying,  at  the  same  time,  a 
signal  of  distress.  The  victors  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
Che  vanquished,  and  the  same  strength  which  had  been 
exerted.to  conquer  was  now  exerted  to  save.  Their  ef- 
forts were  but  partially  successful.  She  sunk  before  all 
her  crew  could  be  removed,  carrying  down  nine  Britbh 
seamen  and  three  brave  and  generous  Americans.  In 
the  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Hornet  was  but  one  killed  and 
two  wounded ;  that  of  the  Peacock  was  never  ascertained. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Lawrence 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake, 
then  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  For  several  weeks,  the 
Britbh  frigate  Shannon,  of  equal  force,  but  having  a  se- 
ected  crew,  had  been  cruising  before  the  port ;  and  Cap- 
ain  Broke,  her  commander,  had  announced  hb  wish  to 
meet,  in  sinrie  combat,  an  American  frigate.  Inflamed 
by  this  challenge.  Captain  Lawrence,  aluough  hb  crew 
was  just  enlbted,  ana  hb  oflicers  were  strangers  to  him 
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•nd  to  aach  other,  set  sail,  on  the  first  of  Jjooe,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Shannon. 

Towards  evening  of  the  same  day,  they  met,  an4  in- 
stantly engaged,  with  unexampled  fury.  In  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  in  quick  succetssioD,  the  sailing  master  of 
the  Chesapeake  was  killed.  Captain  Lawrence  and  three 
lieutenants  were  severely  wounded ;  her  riggins^  was  so 
cut  to  pieces  that  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon ;  her  chest 
of  arms  blew  up ;  Captain  Lawrence  received  a  second 
and  mortal  wound,  and  was  carried  below ;  at  this  instant, 
the  position  of  the  ships  being  favourable.  Captain  Broke, 
at  the  head  of  his  marines,  gallantly  boarded  the  Chesa- 
peakci  when  every  officer  who  could  take  command  being 
killed  or  woimded,  resistance  ceased,  and  the  American 
flag  was  struck  by  the  enemy. 

That  fortune  favoured  the  Shannon  cannot  be  doubted. 
That  the  event  would  have  been  the  same  had  fortune  fa- 
voured neither,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  astonishing 
effect  of  her  fire.  This  unexpected  defeat  impelled  the 
Americans  to  seek  for  circumsuinces  consoling  to  their 
pride ;  and  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  many  such  were 
stated  to  have  preceded  and  attended  the  action.  But 
nothing  could  allay  their  grief  at  the  fall  of  the  youthful 
and  intrepid  Lawrence.  His  previous  victory  and  mag- 
nanimous conduct  bad  rendered  him  the  fiivourite  of  the 
nation,  and  he  was  lamented  with  sorrow,  deep,  sincere, 
and  lasting.  When  carried  below,  he  was  asked  if  the 
eolours  should  be  struck.  **  No,"  he  replied,  "  they  shall 
wave  while  I  live."  When  the  fate  of  the  ship  was  de- 
cided, his  proud  spirit  was  broken.  He  became  delirious 
from  excess  of  mental  and  bodily  sufiering.  Whenever 
able  to  speak,  he  would  exclaim,  **  Don*t  give  up  the 
ship!"  an  expression  consecrated  by  his  countrymen; 
and  he  uttered  but  few  other  words  during  the  four  days 
that  he  survived  his  defeat 

This  victory  was^not  achieved  without  loss.  Of  the 
erew  of  the  Shannon,  twenty-four  were  killed,  and  fiftv- 
■ix  wounded.  Of  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  forty-eight 
were  killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded.  Great 
was  the  exultation  of  the  enemy.  Victories  over  the  firi- 
gates  of  other  nations,  were  occurrences  too  common  t# 
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excite  emotion ;  but  the  capture  of  an  American  frigate 
was  considered  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  naTal  history  of 
Great  Britain.  The  honours  and  rewards  bestowed  upon 
Captain  Broke*  were  such  as  had  never  before  been  re- 
ceived  but  by  the  conqueror  of  a  squadron.  These  de- 
monstrations of  triumph  were  inadvertent  confessions  of 
American  superiority ;  and  were,  to  the  vanquished  them- 
selves, sources  of  triumph  and  consolation. 

The  next  encounter  at  sea  was  between  the  American 
brig  Argus,  and  the  British  brig  Pelican.  The  latter  was 
of  superior  force,  and  was  victorious.  Soon  after,  the 
American  brig  Enterprise,  commanded  by  Lieutenalit  Bur- 
rows, captured  the  British  brig  Boxer,  commanded  by 
Captain  Blyth.  These  vessels  were  of  equal  force,  but 
the  mat  effect  of  the  fire  of  the  Enterprise,  furnished  to 
the  Americans  another  proof  of  the  superior  skill  of  their 
seamen.  Both  commanders  were  killed  in  the  action^ 
«nd  were  buried,  each  by  the  other^s  side,  in  Portland. 

Commodore  Porter  had  been  cruising  in  the  Pacific  (or 
ftesriy  a  year,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  captured 
several  British  armed  whale  ships.  Some  of  these  were 
equipped  as  American  cruisers  and  stpre  ships ;  and  the 
Atlantic,  now  caUed  the  Essex  Junior,  of  twenty  guns 
and  sixty  men,  was  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Downes.  The 
prizes  which  were  to  be  laid  up,  were  convoyed  by  this 
officer  to  Valparaiso.  On  his  return  he  brought  intelli- 
gence to  Commodore  Porter  that  a  British  squadron, 
consisting  of  one  frigate,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  and  a 
store  ship  of  twenty  guns,  had  sailed  in  qpest  of  the 
Essex.  The  commodore  took  measures  immediately  to 
repair  his  vessel,  which,  having  accomplished  on  the  i2th 
of  December,  1813,  he  sailed  for  Yalparabo,  in  company 
with  the  Essex  Junior. 

'*  It  was  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Por- 
ter at  Valparaiso,  when  Commodore  Hillyar  appeared 
there  in  the  Phcebe  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Cherub 
aloop  of  war.  These  vessels  had  been  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  Essex,  with  picked  crews,  ia 
prime  order,  and  hoisted  flags  bearing  the  motto,  '  Crod 
and  our  country,  British  sailors*  best  rights ;  traUors  of- 
fend them.' 
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**  This  was  in  allusion  to  Porter's  celebrated  mottOy 
*  Free  trade  and  sailor's  rights ;'  he  now  hoisted  at  his 
nizzen,  *•  God,  onr  country,  and  libei ty :  tyrants  offend 
them.*  On  entering  the  harbour,  the  British  commodore 
fell  foul  of  the  Essex,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  placed 
eorafdetely  in  the  power  of  the  latter ;  the  forbearance  of 
Commodore  Porter  was  acknowledged  by  the  English 
commander,  and  he  passed  his  word  and  honour  to  ob* 
serve  the  same  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  the  port. 

**  The  British  vessels  soon  aAer  stood  out,  and  cruised 
off  the  port  about  six  weeks,  rigorously  blockading  the 
Essex.  Their  united  force  amounted  to  eighty-one  gnns^ 
and  about  five  hundred  men,  about  double  that  of  the 
Essex ;  but  the  circumstance  of  thb  force  being  divided 
iti  two  ships,  rendered  the  disparity  still  greater,  and  waa 
by  no  means  counterbalanced  by  the  Essex  Junior.  Com- 
modore Porter  being  prevented,  by  this  great  disparity 
of  force,  from  engsffing,  made  repeated  attempts  to  draw 
^the  Phoebe  into  action  singly,  either  by  manoeuvreing  or 
'  sending  formal  challenges ;  but  Commodore  Hillyar  care- 
Ailly  avoided  the  coming  to  action  alone.  The  American 
commander,  hearing  that  an  additional  British  force  wa* 
on  its  way,  and  having  discovered  that  his  vessel  could 
outsail  those  of  the  British,  determined  to  sail  out,  and, 
while  the  enemy  was  in  chase,  enable  the  Essex  Junior  to 
escape  to  a  place  of  rendezvous  previously  appointed. 

**  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  the  wind  cominff  on 
to  blow  fresh  from  the  souUiward ;  the  Essex  nartea  her 
starboard  cable,  and  dragging  her  larboard  anchor  to  sea. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  sail  on  the  ship,  as  it 
was  determined  to  seize  this  moment  to  escape.  In  en- 
deavouring to  pass  to  the  windward  of  the  enemy,  a  squall 
struck  the  American  vessel,  just  as  she  was  doubling  the 
point,  which  carried  away  her  main-topmast ;  both  Alps 
immediately  gave  chase,  and  being  unable  to  escape  in 
his  crippled  state^  the  commodore  endeavoured  to  put  back 
into  the  harbour;  but  finding  this  impracticable,  be  ran 
into  a  small  bay,  and  anchored  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
shore ;  where,  from  a  supposition  that  the  enemy  would 
continue  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  Aoughi 
himself  secure.    He  soon  found,  however,  by  the  manner 
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in  which  they  approached,  that  he  was  mistaken.  With 
all  possible  despatch,  therefore,  he  prepared  his  ship  for 
action,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  spring  on  his  cable,  which 
he  could  not  accomplish  before  the  enemy  commenced 
the  attack,  at  fifty-four  minutes  past  three. 

**  At  first  the  Phoebe  placed  herself  on  his  stem,  and  the 
Cherub  on  his  larboard  bow  ;  but  the  latter  soon  finding 
herself  exposed  to  a  hot  fire,  changed  her  position,  and 
with  her  consort,  kept  up  a  raking  fire  under  his  stem. 
The  American,  being  unable  to  bring  his  broadside  to 
bear  on  the  enemy,  ms  spring  cables  having  been  three 
times  shot  away,  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  rely  for  de- 
fence against  this  tremendous  attack,  on  three  long  twelve 
pounders,  which  he  ran  out  of  the  stem  ports,  which  were 
worked  with  such  bravery  and  skill,  as  in  half  an  hour  to 
do  so  much  injury  to  the  enemy,  as  to  compel  them  to 
haul  off  and  repair. 

*'It  was  evident  that  Commodore  Hillyar  meant  to  risk 
nothing  from  the  daring  courage  of  the  Americans ;  all 
his  manceuvres  were  deliberate  and  wary;  his  antagoniti 
was  in  his.  power,  and  his  only  concern  was  to  succeed 
with  as  little  loss  to  himself  as  possible.  The  dtoation 
of  the  Essex  was  most  vexations  to  our  brave  coontrjnnen; 
many  of  whom  were  already  killed  and  wounded,  and 
from  die  crippled  state  of  their  ship*  they  were  unable  to 
bring  her  gmis  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  Her  gallant 
crew  were  notdisheartenea ;  aroused  to  desperation,  they 
expressed  their  defiance  to  the  enemy,  and  their  determi- 
nation  to  hold  out  to  the  last 

''  The  enemy  having  repaired,  now  placed  himself,  with 
both  ships*  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Essex,  where 
none  of  her  sruns  could  be  brought  to  bear ;  the  commo- 
dore saw  no  hope  but  in  getting  under  way ;  the  fiying- 
Kwas  the  only  sail  he  could  set ;  this  he  caused  to  he 
isted,  cut  hb  cable,  and  ran  down  on  both  ships,  with 
the  intention  of  ]a3ring  the  Phoebe  on  board.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  the  fir- 
ing was  tremendous !  the  decks  of  the  Essex  were  strewed 
with  dead,  and  her  cockpit  filled  with  the  wounded ;  she 
had  been  several  times  on  fire,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  perfect 
wreck. 
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tion.  She  was  on  fire  both  befd^e  and  aA,  the  flames 
were  bursting  up  her  hatchway,  a  quantity  of  powder  ex- 
ploded below,  and  word  wa^  siven  that  fire  was  near  her 
magazine.  Thus  surrounded  by  horrors,  without  any 
chance  of  saving  his  ship,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
saving  as  many  of  his  gallant  companions  as  he  could; 
the  distance  to^the  shore  not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  he  hoped  that  many  of  them  would  save  themselves 
before  the  ship  blew  up.  His  boats  being  cut  up,  they 
could  only  hope  to  escape  by  swimming ;  by  some  this 
was  effected,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  generous  crew 
resolved  to  stay  by  the  ship,  and  share  the  fate  of  theiir 
cdtomander. 

"  They  now  laboured  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  sue- 
ceeded ;  after  this,  they  again  repaired  to  their  guns,  but 
their  strength  had  become  so  much  exhausted,  that  this 
efl!brt  was  m  vain.  Commodore  Porter  summoned  a  con- 
sultation of  the  officers  of  the  divisions,  when,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, only  one  acting  Lieutenant,  Stephen  Beca- 
tur  M*Night,  appeared.  The  accounts  from  every  part  of 
the  ship  were  deplorable  indeed ;  she  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  sinking,  and  so  crowded  with  the  wounded* 
that  even  her  birUideck  could  hold  no  more,  and  several 
were  killed  under  the  surgeon^s  hands.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  enemy,  at  a  secure  distance,  continued  his  fire ;  the 
i^ater  having  become  smooth,  he  struck  the  hull  of  the 
^sex  at  every  shot. 

*>  At  last,  despairing  of  saving  his  ship,  the  commodore 
was  compelled,  at  twenty  minutes  past  six^  to  give  tha 

gainful  orders  to  strike  the  colours.  The  enemy,  proba^ 
!y  not  seeing  that  this  had  taken  place,  continued  to  fire 
for  ten  minutes  afler,  and  Porter  was  about  to  give  orders 
that  the  colours  should  again  be  hoisted,  under  a  belief 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  give  no  quarters,  when  the 
firing  ceasedt  Hie  loss  on  board  the  Essex  was  fifty-eight 
killed,  thirty-nine  wounded  severely,  twenty-seven  slightly, 
and  thirty-one  missing.  The  loss  on  board  the  British 
vessels  was  five  killed  and  ten  wounded  ;  but  they  were 
both  much  cut  up  in  their  hulls  and  rigging ;  the  PhoBbe 
cotxld  scarcely  be  kept  afloat  until  she  anchored  in  the 
port  of  Valparaiso  next  morning. 
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**  Commodore  Porter  was  paroled,  and  permitted  to  re- 
tarn  to  the  United  States  in  the  ^sex  Junior,  which  was 
concerted  into  a  cartel  for  the  purpose.  On  arriving  off 
the  port  of  New-York,  the  vessel  was  detained  by  the 
Saturn  razee,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  British  navy,  al- 
ready dishonoured  by  the  base  attack  upon  this  gallant 
officer,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  parole,  and  de- 
clare himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  and,  as  such,  he  inform- 
ed the  British  officer  that  he  would  attempt  his  escape. 
In  consequence  of  this  threat,  the  Essex  Junior  was  or- 
dered to  remain  under  the  lee  of  the  Saturn ;  but  the 
next  morning  Commodore  Porter  put  off  in  his  boat, 
though  thirty  miles  from  shore,  and  notwithstanding  the 
pursuit  by  those  of  the  Saturn,  arrived  safely  in  New- 
York."^ 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  Commodore  Barney  took  the 
command  of  a  small  flotilla  of  gunboats,  to  protect  the 
inlets  and  small  rivers  that  fall  into,  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
About  the  1st  of  June,  the  enemy  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  renewed  their  ravages,  with  greater  seve- 
rity than  they  had  done  the  last  year.  Sharp  and  frequent 
rencounters  took  place,  upon  the  water,  and  upon  the 
land ;  but  the  enemy  succeeded  in  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try, and  carrying  off  the  negroes,  through  the  month  of 
June  and  July. 

In  the  midst  of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  war,  on 
the  northern  frontier,  on  the  sea-board,  and  on  the  ocean, 
important. preparations  were  making  to  die  westward; 
and,  although  the  spring  and  summer  had  passed  away 
without  any  incident  in  this  quarter  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded, they  had  not  passed  inactive.  The  general  atten- 
tion was  now  turned  towards  it  with  much  anxiety,  and 
the  armies  of  the  Niagara  and  St  Lawrenee  remained 
almost  with  folded  arms,  awaiting  the  isdue  of  Harrison*s 
campaign,  and-the  result  of  the  contest  for  the  mastership 
of  Lake  Erie. 

The  British,  aware  of  the  consequence  of  a  defeat,  had, 
with  great  assiduity,  laboured  to  strengthen  themselves. 
The  reinforcements  continually  arriving  at  Fort  €reorgt, 

*  Brockcturidge. 
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were  eridently  destined  to  follow  up  the  adrantagee  which 
Proctor  might  gain,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander 
on  the  Inke.  In  the  meanwhile^  in  the  neighbouring  atatee 
of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  the  people  were  excited  in  a  most 
eifrprisini^ degree ;  had  it  been  necessary,  they  would  have 
risen  en  itiasse ;  almost  every  man  capable  of  bearing  a 
musket,  Mas  anxious  to  march.  The  governor  of  Ohio 
had  scarcely  issued  his  proclamation,  calling  on  volun- 
teers, (for  <he  obligations  of  law  to  render  military  ser* 
vice  were  vo  longer  thought  oU)  than  fifteen  thousand 
men  presentisd  themselves,  completely  armed  and  equip- 
ped— more  t*ian  five  times  the  number  required. 

The  veneruble  governor  of  Kentucky,  Shelby,  a  revo- 
lutionary her* ,  and  the  Nestor  of  the  present  war,  'made 
it  known  that  1  e  would  put  himself  at  Uie  head  of  the  in- 
jured citizens  of  that  state,  and  lead  them  to  seek  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  but  limited 
the  number  of  v^dunteers  to  four  thousand.  The  state  of 
Kentucky,  called  by  the  natives,  •'  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground,"  forty  yrnrs  ago  was  an  uninhabited  forest,  pos- 
sessed by  no  tribe  of  Indians,  but,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  theatre  of  sanguinary  wars.  At  this  day,  it  blooms 
beneath  the  hand  04  agriculture,  it  is  filled  with  beautiful 
towns  and  villages,  and  is  the  abode  of  peace,  opulence, 
and  refinement  Tlie  inhabitants  are  descended  from  the 
planters  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  emigrants, 
composed  of  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  of  the  other 
states. 

Living*  in  abundance,  and  at.their  ease,  and  more  remote 
irom  the  seats  of  commerce,  they  have  imbibed,  less  of 
foreign  attachments  or  feelings  than  any  of  our  people, 
and  are,  perhaps,  more  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
institutions  of  freedom.  They  have  not  a  little  of  the 
manners  of  chivalry  in  their  generous  and  hospitable  de- 
portment. Fearless  of  danger,  regarding  dishonour  more 
tlian  death,  but,  with  these  qualities,  a  benevolence  and 
humanity  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  Had  the  elder 
brethren  of  this  confederacy  acted  like  this  younger  mem- 
ber, the  Canadas  would  have  been  ours,  and  Britain  would 
never  have  dared  to  insult  us  with  her  unwarrantable  pre- 
tensions. 
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'  The  transactions  which  are  now  to  be  related,  may 
justly  rank  amongst  the  most  j^easing  to  our  feelings  and 
national  pride,  of  any  which  took  place  during  the  con- 
test The  campaign  opened  with  an  afiair,  which,  though 
comparatively  of  smaller  conseqoence  than  some  others, 
is,  in  its  circumstances,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  occur- 
red during  the  war.  This  was  the  unparalleled  defence  of 
Fort  Sandusky,  by  a  youth  of  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
In  August,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  fol- 
lowing month,  threatening  movements  had  been  made 
upon  all  the  different  forts  established  by  the  Americans 
on  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Erie.  After  the  siege 
of  Fort  Meigs,  the  British  had  been  considerably  rein- 
forced by  regulars,  and  an  unusual  number  of  Indians, 
under  their  great  leader  Tecumseh.  It  was  all  important 
to  reduce  these  forts  before  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers. 

Major  Croghan,  then  commanding  at  Tipper  Sandusky, 
having  received  intimation  that  the  enemy  were  about  to 
invest  the  fort  of  Lower  Sandusky,  had  marched  to  this 
place  with  some  additional  force,  and  had  been  occupied 
with  great  assiduity  in  placing  it  in  the  best  posture  of 
defence.  But  the  only  addition  of  importance  which  the 
time  would  allow  him  to  make,  was  a  ditch  of  six  feet 
deep,  and  nine  feet  wide,  outside  the  stockade  of  pickets, 
by  which  these  hastily  constructed  forts  are  enclosed,  but 
which  can  afford  but  a  weak  defence  against  at'tillery.  He 
had  but  one  six  ppunder,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  consisting  of  regulars,  and  detachments  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Pctcrsburgh  volunteers.  General  Harri-' 
son,  not  conceiving  it  practicable  to  defend  the  place,  or- 
dered young  Croghan  to  retire  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  after  having  destroyed  the  works.  This,  our 
young  hero,  taking  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  deter- 
mined to  disobey.     • 

On  the  first  of  August,  General  Proctor,  having  left  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  under  Tecumseh,  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  a  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  arrived  at  Sandusky 
with  about  five  hundred  regulars,  seven  hundred  Indians* 
and  some  gun-boats.  After  the  general  had  made  such 
dispositions  of  his  troops,  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
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garrison,  he  sent  a  flag  by  Colonel  Elliot  and  Major  Cham' 
bers,  demanding  a  surrender,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
base  and  detestable  threats  of  butchery  and  cold  blood 
massacre,  if  the  garrison  should  hold  out.  A  spirited 
answer  was  returned  by  Croghan,  who  found  that  nrll  his 
companions,  chiefly  striplings  like  himself,  would  sup- 
port him  to  the  last. 

When  the  fla;^  returned.  *a  brisk  fire  was  opened  from 
tlie  gun-boats  and  howitzer,  and  which  was  kept  up  du- 
ring the  night.  In  the  morning,  they  opened  with  three 
sixes,  which  had  been  planted  under  cover  of  the  night, 
within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  pickets,  but  not 
with  much  efi^ect.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his  fire 
against  the  northwest  angle,  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  breach.  This  part  was  immediately  strengthened  by 
the  apposition  of  bags  of  flour  and  sand,  so  that  the  pick- 
ets suflered  but  little  injury.  During  this  time,  the  six 
pounder  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  bastion,  which 
covered  the  point  to  be  assailed,  and  it  was  loaded  with 
slugs  and  grape. 

About  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  now  advanced  in 
close  column  to  assail  the  part  where  it  was  supposed  the 
pickets  must  have  been  injured  :  at  the  same  time  making 
several  feints,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to 
other  parts  of  the  fort.  Their  force,  being  thus  divided, 
a  column  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  were  so 
enveloped  in  smoke  as  not  to  be  seen  until  they  approach- 
ed within  twenty  paces  of  the  lines,  advanced  rapidly  ta 
the  assault.  A  fire  of  musketry  from  the  fort,  for  a  mo- 
ment threw  them  into  confusion,  but  they  were  quickly 
rallied  by  Colonel  Short,  their  commander,  who,  now 
springing  over  the  outer  works  into  the  ditch,  command- 
ed the  rest  to  follow,  crying  out,  **  give  the  d— d  Yan- 
kees no  quarter?"  Scarcely  had  these  detestable  words 
escaped  his  lips,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  followers  land- 
ed in  the  ditch,  when  the  six  pounder  opened  upon  them 
a  most  destructive  fire,  killing  and  wounding  the  greater 
part,  and  amongst  the  first  the  wretched  leader,  who  was 
sent  into  eternity  before  his  words  had  died  upon  the  air^ 
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A  ToHey  of  mmketry  was,  at  the  same  time,  fired  upoa 
thoee  who  had  not  ventured. 

The  officer  who  succeeded  Short,  exasperated  atbein^ 
thus  treated  by  a  few  boys»  formed  his  broken  column,  and 
again  rushed  to  the  diich,  where  he,  and  those  who  dared 
to  follow  him,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  their  fellow  sol- 
diers. The  small  arms  were  again  played  on  them — the 
whole  British ibrce  was  thrown  into  confusion;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  their  officers,  fled  to  the  woods, 
almost  panic  struck,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by 
the  Indians.  Thus  were  these  men,  confident  of  success* 
and  detestable  in  the  intended  use  of  victory,  most  sig- 
nally chastised,  under  Providence,  by  a  force  scarce  a 
tenth  of  their  numbers.  Terror  indescribable  took  pos- 
session of.  the  assailants,  and  they  retreated  towards  their 
boats,  scarcely  daring  to  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  fatal 
spot,  while  they  were  followed  by  their  allies  in  sullen 
silence. 

^  If  this  gallant  defence  deserves  the  applause  of  the 
brave,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  besieged  deserves 
the  praise  of  every  friend  of  humanity.  The  scene 
which  now  endued,  deserves  to  be  denominated  sublime. 
The  little  band,  forgetting  in  a  moment  that  they  had  been 
assailed  by  merciless  foes,  who  sought  to  massacre  them, 
without  regarding  the  laws  of  honourable  war,  now  felt 
only  the  desire  of  relieving  wounded  men,  and  of  admi- 
nistering comfort  to  the  wretched.  Had  they  been  friends, 
had  Uiey  been  brothers,  they  could  not  have  experienced 
a  more  tender  solicitude. 

The  whole  night  was  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  as- 
suage their  suflering^;  provisions  and  buckets  of  water 
were  handed  over  the  pickets,  and  an  opening  was  made, 
by  which  many  of  the  sufferers  were  taken  in,  who  were 
immediately  supplied  with  surgical  aid ;  and  this,  although 
a  firing  was  kept  up  with  small  arms  by  the  enemy,  until 
some  time  in  the  nighL  The  loss  of  the  garrison  amount- 
ed to  one  killed  and  seven  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  supposed,  to  be  at  least  two  hundred.  Upwards  of 
fifty  were  found  in  and  about -the  ditch.  It  was  discovered 
next  morning,  that  the  enemy  had  hastily  retreated,  leav- 
ing a  boat,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores. 
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Upwards  of  seventy  stand  of  arms  were  ttken,  beeid«f  A 
Quantity  of  ammunition.  The  Americmns  were  en|^ged 
auring  the  day,  in  burying  the  dead  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  providing  for  the  wounded. 

This  exploit  called  forth  the  adroiratioii  of  every  party 
in  the  United  States.  Croghan,  together  with  his  compa- 
nions, Captain  Hunter,  and  Lieutenants  Johnson,  Bayley* 
and  Meeks,  of  the  seventeenth;  Anthony, «f  the  twentv« 
fourth ;  and  ensigns  Ship  and  Duncan,  of  the  seventeentn, 
together  with  the  other  officers  and  volunteers,  werv 
highly  complimented  by  the  general.  They  afterwards 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  Croghan  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  preaentea  with  an 
elegant  sword  by  the  ladies  of  Chilicothe. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  Tecumseh  raised  the  siege  of  fort 
Meigs,  and  followed  Proctor  to  Detroit ;  all  hope  was  now 
given  up  by  the  enemy  of  reducinff  these  forts,  until  they 
could  gain  the  ascendency  on  the  hike. 

The  utmost  exertions  had  been  made  in  the  meanwhile 
by  Captain  Perry,  U>  complete  the  naval  armament  on 
Lake  Erie.  By  the  4th  of  August,  the  fleet  was  completed ; 
but  several  of  the  vesaela  were  with  difficulty  got  over  the 
bar,  on  which  there  are  but  five  feet  water.  He  sailed  in 
oueat  of  the  enem^,  but  not  meeting  him,  returned  on  the 
6th«Mid  after  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  sailors,  brought 
by  Captain  ElKot,  sailed  again  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  15th 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  ^indusky.  Here,  after  taking  in 
about  twenty  volunteer  marines,  he  again  went  in  quest 
of  the  enemy ;  and  after  cruising  off  Maiden,  returned  to 
Put-in-bay,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

His  fleet  consisted  of  the  briff  Lawrence,  of  20  guns ; 
the  Niagara,  Captain  Elliot,  of  twenty ;  the  Caledonia, 
Lieutenant  Turner,  three ;  the  schooner  Ariel,  of  four 
the  Scorpion,  of  two ;  the  Somers  of  two,  and  two  swivels 
the  sloop  Trippe,  and  schooners  Trgress  and  Porcupine, 
of  one  gun  each ;  making  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels  and  fifty* 
four  guns.  On  Uie  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  the 
enemv  was  discovered  bearing  down  upon-ne  Amerkaa 
equadron,  which  immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  tlOQd 
out  to  meet  him. 

Superiority  was  decidedly  in  fttvourof  tlio.Britbli}  tW 
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Anoricans  had  three  more  ressels,  but  this  was  mueh 
aaore  than  counterbalanced  by  the  size  of  those  of  the 
•oemy,  and  the  number  of  their  gune.  Their  fleet  con* 
•isted  of  the  Detroit,  Captain  Barchiy,  of  nineteen  guns^ 
and  two  howitzers;  the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  seyenteen 
guns.  Captain  Fmnis ;  the  schooner  Lady  Provost,  Lieu- 
tenant Buchan,  of  thirteen  ffuns,  and  two  howitzers ;  "the 
brig  Hunter,  of  ten  guns ;  the  sloop  Little  Belt,  of  three ; 
fnd  the  schooner  CMppewa,  of  one  gun  and  two  swivels; 
So  all,  six  vessels  and  sixty-three  guns. 

When  the  Americans  stood  out,  the  British  fleet  had 
tfie  weather  gage ;  but  the  wind  soon  aAer  changed,  and 
brought  the  American  fleet  to  windward.  The  line  of 
battle  was  formed  at  eleven,  and  fifteen  minutes  before 
twelve,  the  enemy's  flag  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  open- 
ed her  fire  upon  the  Lawrence,  which  she  sustained  for 
ten  minutes,  before  she  could  approach  near  enough  foi 
her  carrooades  to  return.  She  therefore  bore  up,  ma- 
king signals  for  the  other  vessels  to  hasten  to  her  sup- 
port,  and  about  twelve,  brought  her  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy. 

Unfortunately,  the  wind  being  toa  Kght,  the  remainder 
of  the  squadron  could  not  be  brought  up  to  her  assistance* 
and  she  was  compelled  to  contend,  for  two  hours,  with 
two  ships  of  equal  force.  The  contest  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, kept  up  with  unshaken  courage,  and  a  degree  of  cool- 
ness which  deserves  admiration.  By  this  time  the  brig, 
iN^ich  had  so  long  borne  the  brunt  of  the  whole  of 
the  British  force,  had  become  entirely  unmanageable; 
every  gun  was  dismounted,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
four  or  ^re,  her  whole  crew  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Perry  now,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  which 
drew  forth  the  praise  of  the  gallant  officer  to  whom  he 
was  opposed,  resolved  to  shift  his  flag,  leaped  into  his 
boat,  aad  heroically  waving  his  sword,  passed  unhurt  to 
ihe  Niagara. 

At  the  moment  he  reached  the  Niagara,  he  saw  with 
anguish  the  flag  of  his  ship  come  down;  she  was  utt^ly 
imable  to  make  further  resistance,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  wanton  waste  of  the  remaining  lives  to  continue  the 
•ontesi;  the  enemy  was  not  able  to  take  possession  of 
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her.  Captain  Elliot,  seconding  the  design  of  Ae  ,com* 
modore,  yolunteered  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  for 
at  this  critical  moment  the  wind  had  providentially  in- 
creased. Perry  now  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  with  a 
fresh  ship;  and  passing  ahead  of  the  Detroit,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  Lady  Provost,  poured  a  destructive  broad- 
side  into  each  from  his  starboard,  and  from  hia  larboard 
mto  ^e  Chippewa  and  Little  Belt.  In  this  manner,  cut- 
ttns  through  the  line,  he  was  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
Lady  Provost,  which  received  so  heavy  a  fire  as  to  com- 
pel her  men  to  run  below.  At  this  moment  the  Caledo- 
nia came  up,  and  opened  her  fire ;  several  others  of  the 
squadrmi  were  enabled  soon  ader  to  do  the  same.  Foru 
time,  this  novel  and  important  combat  mingled  with  in- 
describable violence  and  fuiy. 

The  issue  of  a  campaign,  the  mastery  of  a  sea,  the  glory 
and  renown  of  two  rival  nations,  matched  for  the  first 
time  in  squadron,  were  the  incentives  to  the  contest.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  scale  turned  in  favour  of  Perry, 
and  Ills  ship,  the  Lawrence,  was  again  enabled  to  hoist 
her  flag.  The  Queen  Charlotte,  having  lost  her  captain 
and  all  her  principal  oMcers,  by  some  mischance  ran  foul 
of  the  Detroit,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  guns  of  both 
ships  were  rendered  useless.  They  were  now  compelled  to 
sustain,  in  turn,  an  incessant  fire  from  the  Niagara,  and 
the  other  vessels  ot  the  squadron.  The  ^ag  of  Captain' 
Barclay  was  soon  after  struck,  and  those  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  Lady  Provost,  the  Hunter,  and  the  Chip- 
pewa, came  down  in  succession ;  the  Little  Belt  attempt- 
ed to  escape,  but  was  pursued  by  two  gun  boats  and  cap- 
tured. 

Thus,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  was  this  unparal- 
leled naval  victory  achieved,  in  which  every  vessel  qf  the 
enemy  was  captured,  the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind  ever 
recorded.  If  any  thing  cookKfaaighten  this  glorious  vic- 
tory, it  was  the  modest  and  yet  sublime  manner  in  which 
it  was  announced  by  the  incomparable  Perry :  wt  rats 
MST  THE  ENSMY,  AHT>  TBET  ARB  ovits.  Britain  had  been 
beaten  in  sinde  combat— ahe  was  now  beaten  in  squads 
roB,  where  &e  had  coaceired  herself  invincible.  TIm 
Joes  in  this  bloody  aflair  was  very  great,  ki  profortiotle 
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the  nyunbers  engaged.  The  AmericanB  had  twenty-seteo 
killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded ;  omongst  the  first  were 
Lieutenant  Brooks,  of  the  marines,  and  Midshipman 
Laub ;  amongst  the  latter  were  Lieutenant  Yarncll,  sail* 
ing-mastCr  Taylor,  purser  Hamilton^  and  Midshipmen 
Clatton  and  Swartwout. 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  about  two  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded  ;  and  the  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to 
six  hundred,  exceeding  the  whole  niunbcr  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Commodore  Barclay,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  lost 
an  arm  at  the  battle  of -Trafalgar,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  loss  of  ollicers,  on  the  side  of  the  British,  was 
unusually  great.  Among  the  officers  particularly^ poken 
of  on  this  occasion,  were  Captain  Elliot,. Lieutenants  Tur- 
ner, Edwards,  Forest,  Clark,  andCummings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned. 

The  victory  of  Cbmmodore  Perry  left  the  Americans 
in  peaceable  possession  of  Lake  Erie,  but  Detroit  and 
Maiden  still  ren»ained  in  possession  of  the  British.  The 
triumph  of  the  American  arms  seemed  to  unite  conflict* 
ing  parties ;  and  the  kindness  extended  to  Hie  British  cap- 
tires,  reflected  the  brightest  glory  on  our  country.  But 
the  territory  still  occupied  by  the  enemy  was  to  be  reta- 
ken. For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  Colonel 
Johnson,  with  a  body  of  his  faithful  Kentuckians,  were 
destined  to  act  against  Detroit,  and  General  Harrison  was 
to  march  against  Maiden. 

Finding  Maiden  untenable,  the  British  general  destroy- 
ed, and  then  evacuated  it.  On  the  2d  of  October,  Gene* 
ral  Harrison,  with  about  3,500  men,  commenced  «  pwr- 
Buit,  and  on  the  5th,  the  enemy  was  overtaken.  Colonel 
Johnson,  who  had  formed  a  junction  with  General  Hani- 
ton,,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  British  and  In- 
dian forces,  gave  intelligence  thai  the  enemy  were  prepa- 
red for  action,  at  the  diniwirfi  of  t  few  miles.  On  thieir 
leA  was  the  river,  and  their  right  consisting  of  Indians, 
under  Tecumseh,  rested  on  a  swauip. 

The  American  force  consisted  of  Ohio  militia,  and  four 
thousand  Keulackians,  the  flower  of  their  state,  com- 
manded by  Goremor  Shelby,  who  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
<i«ueral  HarriKm,  on  iha  7th  of  September.     When  the 
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liroops  approached  the  River  Raisin,  ^hich  had  been  thtf* 
scene  to  such  wanton  barbarities,  they  halted  to  contem- 

{)late  for  a  while  the  tragic  spot  With  feefings  which 
an^uage  must  fail  to  describe,  they  gathered  up  the  an- 
distinguishable  bones  of  friends  ana  foes,  and  consigned 
(hem  Co  one  common  grave,  with  affecting  demonstrationa 
of  grief. 

The  enemy  was  drawn  np  under  cover  of  the  beech 
trees  by  which  the  narrow  strip  of  land  was  covered. 
The  Americans  were  soon  formed  in  battle  array.  Gene- 
ral Trotter's  brigade  formed  the  front  line,  supported  by 
Desha's  divisions  on  the  left.  The  brigade  of  General 
King  formed  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  Ueneral  Trotter's, 
and  Chile's  acted  as  a  corps  of  reserve,  both  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  Henry.  The  brigades  ave- 
raged five  hundred  men  each.  Governor  Shelby  occu- 
pied the  angle  formed  by  the  brigades  of  Trotter  and 
Desha.  The  regular  troops,  numbering  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  were  formed  into  columns,  and  oc- 
cupied the  narrow  space  between  the  river  and  the  road, 
for  the  puipose  of  seizing  the  artillery,  shoidd  the  enemy 
be  repulsed.  The  order  of  General  Harrison  was,  to  form 
ColonelJohnson's  mounted  men  in  two  lines,  in  front  of  the 
Indians,  but  the  underwood  being  too  close  for  cavalry  to 
be  effective,  he  determined  on  a  new  mode  of  attack. 

Knowing  the  dexterity  of  the  backwoodsmen  in  riding 
through  forests,  and  the  little  inconvenience  to  them  of 
carrying  their  rifles  in  such  a  situation,  he  determined  to 
refuse  his  leA  to  the  Indians,  and  charge  on  the  re^ars 
drawn  up  among  the  beech  trees ;  the  mounted  regiment 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  front.  The  army  moved  on 
but  a  short  distance  in  this  way,  when  the  mounted  men 
received  the  enemy's  fire,  and  were  instantly  ordered  to 
charge.  The  horses  in  front  of  the  column  at  first  r« 
coilea  from  the  fire,  but  soon  after  got  in  motion,  and  im* 
mediately  at  fuU  speed  broke  through  the  enemy  with 
iiresisUble  force.  In  one  minute  the  contest  was  over  in 
front  The  mounted  men  inatantlv  formed  in  the  rear* 
and  poured  a  destructive  fire,  and  were  about  to  mtlkm 
i^otner  charge^  when  the  British  officers,  finding  it  impoe* 
sibte  to  fonn  their  broken  ranks,  immediattiv  iurrenderti 
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Upon  the  left  the  onset  was  begun  by  Teciunseh  with 
mat  funr.  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  who  commanded  on 
&at  flank  of  hin  regiment,  received  a  j^ling  fire,  which 
he  returned  with  effect,  while  the  Indians  advanced  to* 
wards  the  point  occupied  by  Governor  Shelbj ;  and  at 
first  made  an  impression  on  it ;  but  the  aged  warrior 
brouffht  a  regiment  to  its  support  The  combat  now 
aged  with  increasing  fury ;  the  Indians,  to  the  numbei 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  seemed  determined  to  main- 
lain  their  ground  to  the  last. 

The  terrible  voice  of  Tecumseh  could  be  distinctly 
heard  encouraging  his  warriors ;  and  although  beset  on 
every  side,  excepting  on  that  of  the  morass,  they  fought 
with  more  determined  courage  than  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  these  people.  An  incident  soon  occurred,  how* 
ever,  which  decided  the  contest  Colonel  Johnson  rush- 
ed towards  the  spot  where  the  warriors,  clustering  around 
their  undaunted  chief,  appeared  resolved  to  perish  by  his 
side ;  in  a  mon^ent  a  hundred  rifles  were  aimed  at  the 
American,  whose  uniform,  and  white  horse  which  he 
rode,  rendered  a  conspicuous  object ;  his  holsters,  dress, 
and  accoutrements,  were  pierced  with  bullets,  his  horse 
and  himself  receiving  a  number  of  wounds.  At  the  in- 
stant his  horse  was  about  to  sink  under  him,  the  daring 
Kentttckian,  covered  with  blood  from  his  wounds,  was 
discovered  by  Tecumseh ;  the  chief  having  discharged  his 
rifle,  sprang  forward  with  his  tomahawk,  but  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  warrior  who  stood  before  him» 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  that  moment  was  his  last. 
The  Kentuckian  levelled  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  and  they 
both,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
Kentuckians  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue  of  their  leader, 
and  the  Indians,  no  longer  hearing  the  voice  of  Tecum- 
seh, soon  after  fled. ,  Near  the  spot  where  this  scene  oc- 
curred, thirty  Indians  were  found  dead,  and  six  whites. 

.  Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  the  most  celebrated  Indian  war- 
rior that  ever  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us,  and  with 
him  fell  the  last  hope  of  our  Indian  enemies.  This 
miffhty  warrior  was  the  determined  foe  of  civilization,  and 
had  for  years  been  labouring  to  unite  all  the  Indian  tribes 
in  opp^Mii";  the  progress  of  ihc  settlements  to  the  west- 
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Ward.  Had  ffubh  ii  man  opposed  the  European  colonitia 
on  their  first  arrival,  this  continent,  in  all  probability, 
would  still  have  been  a  %vildemes8.  To  those  who  pre- 
fer a  savage,  imcuUivated  waste,  inhabited  by  wolves  and 
panthers,  and  by  men  more  savage  still,  to  the  busy  city, 
to  the  peace^u^  hamlet  and  cottage,  to  science  and  the 
comforts  of  civilization,  to  such  it  may  be  a  source  of  re- 
gret  that  Tccumseh  came  too  late. 

But  if  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  cultivation 
of  the  human  intellect  and  the  human  virtues,  are  agreea- 
ble in  the  si^ht  of  the  Creator,  it  may  be  a  just  cause  of 
felicitation  that  this  champion  of  barbarism  was  the  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  at  a  period  when  he  could  only  draw 
down  destruction  on  his  own  head,  by  savagely  daring 
what  %vas  beyond  his  strengdi.  But  Tecumi^  fell,  re- 
spected by  his  enemies  as  a  |preat  and  magnanimous  tidtt, 
Although  he  seldom  took  prisoners  in  battle,  he  treated 
well  those  that  had  been  taken  by  others ;  and  at  the  defeat 
of  Dudley,  actually  put  to  death  a  chief  whom  he  found  en- 
gaged in  tlie  work  of  massacre.  He  had  been  in  almost 
every  engagement  with  the  whites  since  Harmer^s  defeat, 
although,  at  his  death,  he  scarcely  exceeded  forty  yean 
of  age. 

Tecumsch  had  received  the  stamp  of  greatness  from 
the  hand  of  nature ;  and  fmd  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  differ- 
ent state  of  society,  he  would  have  shone  as  one  of  the 
most  distinffuisheil  of  men.  He  vi-as  endowed  with  a 
powerful  mind,  with  Uie  soni  of  a  hero.  There  was  an 
nncommon  dignity  in  his  countenance  and  manners ;  by 
the  former  he  could  be  easily  discovered  even  after  death, 
among  the  rest  of  the  slain,  for  he  wore  no  infigiiia  of 
distinction.  When  girded  with  a  silk  sash,  and  told  by 
General  Proctor  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  Bri- 
tish service,  for  his  conduct  at  Brownstown  and  Magagua, 
he  returned  the  present  with  respectful  contempt.  Rom 
with  no  title  to  command  but  his  native  greatness,  every 
tribe  yielded  submission  to  him  at  once,  and  no  one  ever 
disputed  his  precedence.  Subtle  and  fierce  in  war,  ht 
possessed  uncommon  eloquence, — ^his  speeches  might  bear 
«  comparison  with  those  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome.    His  mvective  was  terrible,  as  we  bad 
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frequent  occasion  to  experience,  and  as  may  be  seen  In 
the  reproaches  trhjch  he  applied  to  Proctor,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  in  a  speecn  which  was  found  amongst 
ihe  papers  of  the  British  officers.  His  form  was  uncom- 
monly elegant,  his  stature  ahout  six  feet,  his  limbs  per- 
fectly proportioned.  He  was  honourably  interred  by  the 
▼ictors,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  much  respect,  as  «»  in*- 
Teterate,  but  a  magnanimous  enemy. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this  engagement,  was 
more  than  fidy  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  was 
Colonel  Whitely,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  killed.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  nineteen  killed,  and  fifty  wounded.  Six 
hundred  were  taken  prisoners ;  of  the  Indians,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  were  left  on  the  field.  Several  pieces  of 
cannon,  taken  in  the  revolution,  and  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  General  Hull,  were  trophies  of  this  victory.. 
General  Proctor  fled  when  the  charge  was  made,  and  es- 
caped down  the  Thames,  by  means  of  fleet  horses,  thou^ 
closely  pursued.  His  carriage,  together  with  his  private- 
papers,  was  left  in  his  haste  to  retreat. 

The  time  was  now  come,  which  would  prove  whether 
the  stigma  past  upon  the  chivalrous  people  of  Kentucky, 
by  the  infamous  Proctor,  in  order  that  his  own  atrocious 
conduct  might  escape  notice,  was  founded  in  truth.  It 
was  now  seen  whether,  to  use  the  words  of  this  monster, 
they  were  a  ''  ferocious  and  mortal  foe,  using  the  same 
mode  of  warfare  with  the  allies  of  Britain."  The  recol- 
lection of  the  aflair  of  the  River  Raisin  might  have  justi- 
fied revenge  :  and  what  is  more,  the  instruments  who 
perpetrated  those  horrid  deeds  were  now  at  their  dispo- 
sal ;  bereil  of  hope  by  this  signal  defeat,  and  the  loss  of 
their  great  leader,  the  savages  sued  for  peace ;  and  as  an 
earnest  of  their  sincerity,  oflered  to  raise  their  toma^ 
hawks  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  and  to  inflict 
upon  the  British  prisoners,  the  same  abominable  cruelties 
th^  had  practised  on  the  Americans. 

But  the  Kentuckians,  to  their  honour,  far  from  giving 
way  to  Uie  passions  of  revenge,  forebore  even  a  word,  or 
look  of  insult ;  there  was  not  even  an  allusion  to  the 
murder  of  their  brothers  and  friends ;  the  prisoners  were 
distributed  in  small  parties,  in  the  interior  toi^Tis,  and  al 
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though  extremely  insulting  in  their  deportment,  were  not 
merely  treated  with  humanity,  but  in  many  f^aces  actually 
earessed  and  fed  with  dainties  by  the  compassionate  inha- 
bitants. This  treatment  was  carried  to  an  excess,  which 
midit  properly  deservte  the  name  of  folly,  were  it  not  a 
noUe  mode  of  revenge  for  what  our  countrjrmen  at  thtfl 
moment  endured  in  the  British  dungeons  on  the  land, 
and  in  the  floating  prisons  on  the  sea,  where  they  under- 
went every  species  of  distress,  wretchedness,  and  torture* 

The  Indian  war  now  ceased,  and  our  frontier  rested  in 
security.  Most  of  the  volunteers  returned  home.  Gene- 
ral Harrison  stationed  General  Cass  at  Detroit,  with 
about  one  thousand  men,  and  proceeded  with  the  remain- 
der to  join  the  central  army  at  Bufialo.  About  this  time, 
at  die  request  of  General  Vincent,  a  correspondence  was 
opened  between  him  and  General  Harrison,  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  the  British  prisoners.  After  assuring 
the  British  ^neral  that  the  request  to  treat  Ms  prisoners 
with  humanity,  was  unnecessary,  he  referred  him  to  the 
treatment  experienced  by  American  captives,  and  referred 
htm  to  the  scenes  which  had  transpired  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin, the  Miami,  others  of  a  similar  complexion,  and  wish- 
ed to  be  informed  whether  the  Indians  should  be  permit- 
ted to  repeat  those  cruelties.  His  words  are  worthy  of 
remembrance. 

**  Use,  then,  I  pray  you,  your  authority  and  influence  to. 
stop  the  dreadful  efltision  of  innocent  blood  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  emp]o}*ment  of  those  savage  monsters, 
whose  aid,  as  must  now  be  discovered,  is  so  Httte  te  be 
depended  on  when  most  wanted,  and  which  can  have  so 
trifling  an  efiect  on  the  issue  of  war.  The  eflect  of  their 
barbarities  will  not  be  confined  to  the  present  ffeneration. 
Ages  yet  to  come  will  feel  the  deen  rooted  hatred  and 
enmity  which  they  must  produce  between  the  two  na- 
tions.'* 

The  reply  of  General  Vincent  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  vague  and  evasive.  He  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  on  the  score  of  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  but,  with  respect  to  the  other  topics,  he 
declined  saying  any  thing ;  it  was  beyond  his  power  to 
give  an  explicit  answer ;  but  he  pledged  his  honour,  thal^ 
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lo  the  nlmotft  of  his  power,  he  would  join  with  GeiMtal 
Harrison  in  alleviating  the  calamities  of  war.  Although 
General  Harrison  pledged  himself  to  produce  proofs  of 
•very  thing  which  he  stated,  General  Ymcent  chose  to  be 
silent  upon  the  subject;  neither  disavowing  that  such  acts 
were  sanctioned  by  the  British  government,  nor  calling 
the  truth  of  them  in  question. 

The  successes  of  the  northwestern  army,  and  the  vic- 
tory on  Lake  Erie,  prepared  the  way  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada.  A  more  formidable  force  was  collected  on'  the 
frontier  than  heretofore,  under  more  experienced  officers, 
and  the  Indians  had  declared  against  the  enemy.  The 
public  mind  was  elated,  and  a  fit  opportunity  presented 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

General  Armstrong  was  at  the  head  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  much  was  expected  from  his  experience  and 
xeaL  Improvements  were  introduced,  especially  in  the 
selection  of  officers.  The  secretary  proceeded  to  thiB 
northern  frontier  to  put  his  plans  into  operation.  The 
plan  was,  perhaps,  judicious,  but  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  to  accomplish  his  intentions. 

(xeneral  Dearborn  resigned,  and  General  Wilkinson 
was  called  from  the  southern  army  to  supply  his  place. 
He  issued  an  order,  which  gave  general  satis&ction,  and 
much  was  expected  from  his  military  science.  The  force 
<lirectly  under  his  command,  amounted  to  eight  thousand 
men,  and  he  expected  to  be  joined  in  October  by  the 
force  under  General  Harrison.  General  Hampton  com- 
manded about  four  thousand  men  at  Plattsburg.  The 
plan  was,  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence,  pass  the  Britbh 
posts  above,  form  a  junction  with  General  Hampton,  and 
invade  Montreal. 

The  army,  which  had  been  distributed  in  different 
corps,  and  stationed  at  various  points,  was  now  to  be  con- 
centrated at  some  place  most  convenient  for  its  embarka- 
tion. For  this  purpose  Grenadier's  Island,  which  lies  be- 
tween Sackett's  Harbour  and  Kiugstua,  wus  belecicd  on 
account  of  its  contiguity  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  most 
proper  place  of  renaezvous.  On  the  second  of  October, 
General  Wilkinson  left  Fort  George,  with  the  principal 
body  of  the  troops,  and  soon  reached  the  island,  where 
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he  occupied  himself  incessantly  in  making  ^e  necMsary 
preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise.  He 
several  times  visited  Sackett's  Harbour,  at  which  place 
the  troops  first  arrived,  and,  after  receiving  their  neces* 
rarv  supplies,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  rendezvous* 
Coionel  Scott,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  at  Fori 
George,  was  ordered  to  embark  with  his  regiment  of  ar« 
tillery,  and  Colonel  Randolph's  infantry,  on  board  a  ves- 
sel of  the  squadron,  and  proceed  to  the  island.  Colonel 
Dennis  was  left  in  the  command  of  Sackett's  Harbour  $ 
and  the  general  having  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
boats  to  transport  the  artUlery  through  the  St.  Lawrence, 
proceeded  to  put  the  troops  in  motion.  By  the  twenty- 
third,  the  troops  thus  collected  exceeded  seven  thousand 
men,  and  were  composed  of  Colonel  Porter's  light  artil- 
lery, a  few  companies  of  Colonel  Scott's  and  Macomb's 
regiments  of  artiJlery,  twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
Forsythe's  rifle  corps. 

General  Brown,  now  a  brigadier  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
advance  of  the  army  at  this  place.  On  the  first  of  No- 
vember, a  British  squadron  made  its  appearance  near 
French  Creek,  with  a  large  body  of  infantry ;  a  battery 
of  three  eighteen  pounders,  skilfully  managed  by  Cap- 
tains M'Pherson  and  Fanning,  soon  forced  them  to  re- 
tire. The  attack  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  but 
with  no  better  success ;  and  as  the  other  corps  of  the 
army  now  daily  arrived,  the  enemy  thought  proper  to" 
move  off. 

On  the  sixth  the*  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  in  the 
evening  landed  a  few  miles  above  the  British  fort  Pres- 
cott  After  rcconnoitering  the  passage  at  this  place,  and 
finding  that  the  fort  commanded  the  river.  General  Wil 
kinson  directed  the  fixed  ammunition  to  be  transported 
by  land  to  a  safe  p^int  below,  and  defprminfd  to  t?ke  ad- 
vant^r**  of  the  niqht  to  pass  wiih  the  flotilla,  wiiilc  the 
troopt:  were  u.atciicd  to  ihe  jamc  poicit,  leaviivr  on  board 
the  boats  merely  a  sufficient  number  to  navigate  thenu 
Availing  himself  of  a  heavy  fog  which  came  on  in  the 
evening,  the  commander  endeavoured  to  pass  the  fort  un- 
observed ;  but,  the  weather  clearing  up,  and  the  moon 
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shiiuBg,  he  was  diMovered  by  the  enemy,  who  opened  a 
heavy  fire. 

General  Brown,  who  was  in  the  rear  with  the  flotilla, 
thought  it  prudent  to  land  for  the  present,  until  the  night 
should  grow  darker.  He  then  proceeded  down  the  river* 
but  not  without  being  discovered,  and  apdn  exposed  to  a 
severe  cannonade ;  notwithstanding  which,  not  one  of 
hree  hundred  boats  suffered  the  sli^test  injury.  Before 
ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  they  had  all  safely  arrived  at  the 
place  of  destination.  A  messenffer  was  now  det^iatched 
to  General  Hampton,  informing  him  of  the  movement  of 
the  army,  and  requiring  his  co-operation. 

The  enemy  having  discoverea  the  design  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, determined  to  counteract  it  Parties  were  posted 
where  diey  could  annoy  our  boats  by  musket  shot,  and 
the  illness  of  the  commander  in  chief  augmented  alarm-* 
inffly. 

The  army  was  delayed  for  half  a  day  in.  extricating 
two  schooners  loaded  with  provisions,  which  had  been- 
driven  into  a  part  of  the  river  near  Ogdensburgh,  by 
the  enemy's  fire.  A  corps  d'elite  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  under  Colonel  Macomb,  being  despatched  to  re- 
move the  obstructions  to  the  descent  of  the  army,  at 
three  o'clock  he  was  followed  by  the  main  body.  On 
passing  the  first  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  barge  of 
the  commander  in  chief  was  assailed  by  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  but  without  any  other  injury  than  cutting  the 
rig^ng.  The  attention  of  the  enemy  was  soon  diverted 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eustis,  who  returned  their  fire  from 
some  light  barges,  while  Major  Forsythe,  at  the  same 
time,  landed  some  of  his  riflemen,  attacked  them  unex- 
pectedly, and  carried  off  three  pieces  of  their  artillery. 
The  flotilla  came  to  about  six  miles  below,  and  the  dra- 
goons attached  to  the  first  divisions  of  the  enemy,  had 
been  collected  at  a  place  called  the  White  House,  at  a 
contraction  of  the  river ;  to  which  point  the  flotilla  was 
ordered  the  next  morning  to  proceed.  On  arriving  at 
this  place  on  the  eighth,  General  Brown  was  ordered  to 
go  fom'ard  with  his  brigade,  to  reinforce  Colonel  Macomb, 
and  take  command  of  the  advance,  while  the  commander 
in  chief  directed    the    transportation    of  the   dragoons 
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across  the  Su  Lawrence.  The  last  was  completed  during 
the  night. 

The  British  now  determined  to  harass  the  Americans. 
On  the  9th,  a  skirmish  occurred  between  the  American 
riflemen  and  a  party  of  militia  and  Indians.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  under 
Captain  MTherson,  were  ordered  to  clear  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  head  of  the  Longue  Saut ;  and  in  the  evening  the 
army  arrived  at  the  place  called  the  Yellow  House,  which 
stands  near  the  Saut  As  the  passage  of  this  place  was 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  and  of  its  length,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  wait  until  the  next  day,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
It  became  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  precaution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth.  General  Brown,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  excepting  two  pieces  of  artil* 
lery,  and  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons,  was  ordered 
to  march  in  the  advance  of  the  army.  A  regard  for  the 
safety  of  the  men,  had  induced  the  commander  in  chief  to 
retain  as  few  of  the  troops  in  the  boats  as  possible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exposure  to  which  they  woukl  be  subject,  in 
the  long  and  dangerous  passage  of  these  rapids,  and  where 
the  enemy  had  in  all  probability  established  batteries  for 
the  purpose  of  impeding  their  descent.  The  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other 
brigades,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  boats,  were 
ordered  to  follow,  under  General  Boyd,  the  steps  of  Ge- 
neral Brown,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who  were  still  hang- 
ing on  the  rear  of  the  army,  from  making  any  advantageous 
attack. 

General  Brown  now  commenced  his  march  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  consisting  principally  of  Colonel  Macomb's 
artillery,  and  a  part  of  Scott's  regiment  of  light  artillery, 
the  riflemen^  and  the  sixth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-second 
regiments.  It  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged with  a  strong  party  at  a  block  house  near  the  Saut, 
which,  after  a  contest  of  a  few  minutes,  was  repulsed  by 
the  riflemen  under  Forsythe,  who  was  severely  wounded. 

About  the  same  time,  some  of  the  enemy's  galleys  ap- 
proached  the  flotilla,  which  had  landed,  and  commenced  a 
fire  upon  it,  by  which  a  number  of  boats  were  injured  j 
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two  eighteen  pounders,  however,  being  hastily  run  or 
shore,  a  fire  from  them  soon  compelled  the  assailants  to 
retire.  The  day  being  now  too  far  spent  to  attempt  the 
Saut,  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  it  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

At  ten  o^clock  on  the  eleventh,  at  the  moment  that  the 
flotilla  was  about  to  proceed,  and  when,  at  the  same  time, 
the  division  under  General  Boyd,  consisting  of  his  own, 
and  the  brigades  of  Generals  Covington  and  Swartwout, 
were  drawn  up  in  marching  order,  an  alarm  was  ffiven, 
that  the  enemy  was  discovered  approaching  in  column. 
The  commander  in  chief  and  General  Lewis,  being  both 
too  much  indisposed  to  take  the  command.  General  Boyd 
was  ordered  to  face  about  and  attack  the  approaching  army. 

The  enemy's  galleys  had  at  the  same  time  approached, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  rear  of  the  American  flo- 
tilla. General  Boyd  now  advanced  with  his  detachment 
formed  in  three  columns,  and  ordered  a  part  of  General 
Swartwouf  s  brigade  to  move  forward,  and  bring  the  ene- 
my to  action.  Colonel  Ripley,  accordingly,  at  the  head 
or  the  21st  regiment,  passed  the  wood  which  skirts  the 
open  ground  called  Chrystler's  field,  and  drove  in  several 
of  the  enemy's  parties.  On  entering  the  field,  he  met  ihe 
advance  of  the  British,  consisting  of  the  fortjr-ninth  and 
the  Glengary  fencibles.  Colonel  Ripley  immediately 
ordered  a  charge,  which  was  executed  with  surprising 
firmness,  so  that  these  two  regiments,  nearly  double  his 
numbers,  were  compelled  to  retire ;  and  on  making  a 
stand,  were  a  second  time  driven  before  the  bayonet,  and 
compelled  to  pass  over  the  ravines  and  fences,  by  which 
the  field  was  intersected,  until  they  fell  on  their  main  bo  Jy. 

General  Covington  had,  before  this,  advanced  upon  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  where  his  artillery  was  posted ;  and 
at  the  moment  Colonel  Ripley  had  assailed  the  left  flank, 
the  right  was  forced  by  a  determined  onset,  and  success 
appeared  scarcely  doubtful.  Unfortunately,  however. 
General  Covington,  whose  activity  had  rendered  him  con- 
spicuous, became  a  mark  for  the  sharp  shooters  of  the 
enemy,  staUoned  in  Chrystler's  house,  and  he  was  shot 
from  his  horse.  The  fall  of  this  gallant  officer  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  brigade,  and  the  artillery  of  the  ciie- 
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my  threw  it  into  confusion,  and  caused  it  to  fall  back  in 
disorder.  The  British  commander  now  wheeled  part  of 
his  line  into  column,  with  the  view  of  capturing  some  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  which  were  no  longer  supported.  A  bo- 
dy of  dragoons,  under  the  Adjutant-General  Walbach,  at- 
tempted, in  a  very  fl;al]ant  manner,  to  charge  the  British 
column,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  not  suc- 
cessful. 

At  this  critical  moment.  Colonel  Ripley,  who  had  been 
engaged  with  the  enemy's  left  flank,  threw  his  regiment 
between  the  artillery  and  the  advancing  column,  and  frus- 
trated their  design.  The  British  fell  back  with  precipi- 
tation. The  regiments  Avhich  had  broken,  had  not  reti- 
red from  the  field,  but  still  continued  to  keep  up  an  irre- 
gular fight  with  various  success ;  and  the  twenty-first  ha- 
ving by  this  time  expended  its  ammunition,  and  beins 
much  exposed,  was  withdrawn  to  another  position,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  tlie  enemy  again  attempted  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  artillery.  One  piece  was  unfortunately 
captured  by  them,  in  consequence  of  the  deatli  of  Lieu- 
tenant William  8.  Smith,  who  commanded  it ;  the  others 
were  brought  ofi!'  by  the  coolness  and  bravery  of  Captain 
Armstrong  Ir^'ine.  The  action  soon  after  ceased,  having 
been  kept  up  for  two  hours,  by  little  better  than  raw  troops 
against  an  equal  number  uf  veterans.  The  British  force 
consisted  of  detachments  from  the  forty-ninth,  eighty- 
fourth,  hundred  and  fourth,  the  Volligeurs,  and  Uie  Glen- 
gary  regiment.  The  enemy  soon  after  retired  to  their 
camp,  and  the  Americans  to  their  boats. 

In  this  battle,  the  loss  of  tlie  Americans  in  killed  and 
wounded,  an^ounted  to  tliree  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  two  were  killed ;  among  these 
were  Lieutenants  Smith,  Hunter,  and  Olmstead ;  among 
the  wounded  were  General  Covington,  who  afterwards 
died;  Colonel  Preston;  Majors  Chambers,  Noon,  and 
Cummings ;  Captains  To>viisend,  Foster,  Myers,  Camp- 
bell, and  Murdock ;  and  Lieutenants  Heaton,  Williams, 
L3mch,  Pelham,  Brown,  and  Creery.  The  British  loss 
could  not  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  Americans. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  drawn  battle ;  the  British 
and  Americans  both  leaving  the  ground.    On  the  Uth, 
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the  army  joined  the  ad  ranee  near  Barnhart  The  coiii^ 
mander  in  chief  received  iufonnation  from  General  Hamp- 
ton«  which  put  an  end  to  the  design  against  Montreal. 

On  the  sixth,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Chrystler^s 
field)  the  commander  in  chief  had  given  orders  to  Gene- 
ral Hampton  to  meet  him  at  St.  Kegis ;  but  soon  after 
this  order,  a  letter  was  received  from  General  Hflmptort^ 
in  which,  after  stating  that  from  the  disclosure  of  the  state 
of  General  Wilkinson's  supply  of  provisions,  and  the 
situation  of  the  roads  to  St.  Regis,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  transport  a  greater  quantity  than  could  be  car- 
ried by  a  man  on  his  back,  he  had  determined  to  open  a 
communication  from  Plattsburgh  to  Conewago,  or  by  any 
other  point  on  the  St  Lawrence,  which  the  commander 
in  chief  might  indicate. 

General  Hampton,  some  time  before  this,  with  a  view 
to  a  further  movement  of  troops,  had  descended  the  Cha- 
teangay  river,  about  tlie  same  lime  that  the  army  was  con- 
centrated on  Lake  Ontario.  Sir  Geoirge  Prevost,  per- 
ceiving this  movement  towards  Montreal,  had  collected 
all  his  force  at  this  point  to  oppose  the  march  of  Hamp* 
ton.  On  the  twenty-first  of  October,  this  officer  crossed 
the  line,  but  soon  found  his  road  obstructed  by  fallen  tim* 
ber,  and  the  ambuscade  of  the  enemy's  militia  and  In- 
dians. A  wood  of  considerable  extent  would  have  to  be 
passed,  before  they  could  reach  the  open  country ;  and 
while  the  engineers  were  engaged  in  cutting  their  ^ay 
through.  Colonel  Purdy  was  detached  with  the  light 
troops,  and  one  regiment  of  the  line,  to  turn  their  flank, 
and  then  seize  on  the  open  country  below.  In  this  ho 
succeeded,  and  the  army  by  the  next  day  reached  the  po- 
sition of  the  advance. 

But  it  was  discovered,  that  about  seven  miles  further 
there  was  a  wood  which  had  been  felled,  and  formed  into 
an  abattis,  and  that  a  succession  of  breastworks,  some  of 
them  well  supplied  with  artillery,  had  been  formed  by  the 
nain  body  of  die  enemy.  Colonel  Purdy,  on  the  26th, 
was  ordered  to  march  down  the  river  on  the  opposite 
aide,  and,  en  passing  the  enemy,  to  crotfs  over,  and  attack 
hira  in  his  rear,  whilst  the  brigade  under  Creneral  Izard 
would  stuck  him  in  froftl.   Colonel  Punly  had  not  marfh- 
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9d  far  when  his  orders  were  countermanded ;  but,  on  his 
return,  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy's  infantry  and  In- 
dians, and  at  first  thrown  into  confusion,  but  the  assailanta 
were  soon  ailer  repulsed  ;  they  came  out  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  front,  and  attacked  General  Izard,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  behind  their  defences. 

Genera]  Hampton,  finding  that  the  enemy  was  gaining 
strength,  determined  to  retreat  A  council  of  officers 
was  called  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  army  re- 
tired to  winter  quarters  at  French  Mills. 

Thus  determined  a  campaign  which  gave  rise  to  dissa- 
tisfaction, proportioned  to  the  high  expectations  which 
had  been  indulged ;  this  unexpected  turn  of  affitirs  ap- 
peared to  cast  a  shade  upon  all  the  brilliant  series  of  suc- 
cess which  had  preceded.  Opinion  was  much  divided  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  as  to  the  parties  who 
ought  to  bear  the  blame. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  on  the  land,  the 
commander  of  our  squadron  on  the  lake  was  not  idle. 
Commodore  Chauncey,  it  has  been  seen,  after  his  first  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  returned  to  Sackett's 
Harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions.  After  being  reinforced  by  a  new  schooner, 
ne  again  sailed  on  a  cruise ;  and,  on  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tem^r,  discovered  the  British  squadron  near  the  Niagara, 
and  immediately  stood  for  it  Sir  James,  on  perceiving 
the  Americans,  made  sail  to  the  northward,  ana  was  pur- 
sued during  four  days  and  nights ;  but  owing  to  the  dull 
•ailing  of  a  greater  part  of  the  pursuers,  he  was  enabled 
to  keep  out  of  their  reach. 

On  the  fburth  day,  off  Genessee  River,  Commodore' 
Chauncey,  having  a  breeze,  while  Sir  James  lay  becalmed, 
endeavoured  to  close  with  him ;  this  he  was  not  able  to 
accomplish,  the  enemy  taking  the  breeze  also,  when  the 
American  squadron  had  approached  within  half  a  mile. 
After  a  running  fi^ht  of  more  than  three  hours,  the  Bri- 
tish escaped,  but  the  next  morning  ran  into  Amherst  Bay, 
whither  the  American  commodore,  for  want  of  a  pilot, 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow,  but  contented  himaelf 
with  forming  a  blockade.  In  the  mnninj;  fight  the  Bri- 
tiffh  stistained  considerable  injury  ;  that  of  the  Amerioana 
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was  very  trifling.  The  blockade  was  continued  until  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
heavy  gale  which  blew  from  the  westward,  tlie  commo- 
dore was  compelled  to  leave  his  station,  and  the  British 
escaped  into  Kingston. 

After  remaining  but  a  short  time  in  Sackett's  Harbour, 
Commodore  Chauncey  again  sailed  towards  Niagara, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  24th,  having  passed  Sir  James  at 
the  False  Ducks,  without  noticing  him,  intending  to  draw 
him  into  the  lake.  A  few  days  after,  the  American  com- 
modore received  information,  that  the  enemy  was  in  the 
harbour  of  York ;  he,  therefore,  made  sail  to  that  place, 
as  fast  as  his  dull  sailing  schooners  would  permit ;  and,  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  early  in  the  morning,  discovered  the 
enemy  in  motion  in  the  bay,  and  immediately  stood  for 
him.  This  being  perceived  by  Sir  James,  he  stood  out* 
and  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  southward,  but  finding 
that  the  American  was  close  upon  him,  tacked  his  squad- 
ron in  succession,  and  commenced  a  well  directed  fire  at 
the  Pike,  in  order  to  cover  his  rear,  and  attacking  the 
rear  of  his  opponent  as  he  passed  to  leeward ;  this  was 
prevented  by  the  skilful  manoeuvring  of  Chauncey,  bv 
bearing  down  in  line  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron, which  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  Yeo  immediately 
bore  away,  but  not  before  his  ship  had  been  roughly  hand- 
led by  that  of  the  commodore.  In  twenty  minutes,  the 
main  and  mizentopmast,  and  raainyard  of  the  Wolfe,. were 
shot  away ;  the  British  commander  set  sail  upon  his  fore- 
mast, and  keeping  dead  before  the  wind,  was  enabled  to 
outsail  tlie  greater  part  of  Chauncey's  squadron.  The 
chase  was  continued  until  three  o'clock,  the  Pike  having 
the  Asp  in  tow,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time, 
within  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot.  Captain  Crane,  in  the 
Madison,  and  Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  Oneida,  used  every 
exertion  to  close  with  the  enemy,  but  without  success. 
The  chase  was  at  length  reluctantly  given  up,  as  it  came 
on  to  blow  almost  a  gale,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  clo- 
sing with  Uie  enemy  before  he  could  reach  the  British  bat- 
teries, and  without  great  risk  of  running  ashore.  The 
commodore  was  justly  entitled  to  claim  a  victory  in  this 
aflair ;  although  the  enemy  were  not  captured,  they  were 
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eeftftinly  beaten ;  two  of  his  ressels  were  at  one  moment 
completely  in  the  commodore's  power ;  but  from  his  ea- 
gerness to  close  with  the  whole  fleet,  they  effected  their 
escape.  In  addition  to  the  general  policy  of  Sir  James 
Yeo,  the  late  affair  on  Lake  Erie  had  rendered  him  parti- 
cularly careful  to  avoid  an  engagement.  Tile  loss  on 
board  the  Pike  was  considerable,  owing  to  her  having 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  fire  of  tlic  enemy's  fleet ; 
the  most  serious,  however,  was  occasioned  by  the  burst- 
ing of  one  of  her  guns,  by  which  twenty-two  men  were 
killed  and  wounded ;  the  total  amounted  to  twenty-seven. 
The  vessel  was  a  good  deal  cut  up  in  her  hull  and  ng" 

Shortly  after  this  aflair,  the  commodore  having  com- 
municated with  General- Wilkinson  on  the  subject  of  the 
expedition  then  on  foot,  was  advised  to  continue  to  watch 
the  enemy's  squadron  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its  re- 
turn to  Kingston.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
commodore  again  chased  the  enemy's  fleet  for  several 
days,  and  forced  it  to  take  refuge  in  Burlington  Bay ;  the 
next  morning,  on  sending  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  recon- 
noitre, it  was  discovered  that  Sir  James  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  escaped  to  Kings- 
ton. Much  pleasantry  was  indulged  at  this  time,  at  tne 
shyness  of  the  British  knight,  and  his  ungallant  escape 
from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  chase  was  now  renew- 
ed, and,  favoured  by  the  wind,  the  commodore  came  in 
sight  of  seven  schooners,  and  captured  five  of  them,  in 
spite  of  their  efforts  to  escape  by  separating.  Before  sun- 
down, three  of  them  struck  to  tlie  Pike,  and  another  to 
the  Sylph  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  a  fifth  was  af- 
terwards captured  by  the  Sylph.  They  turned  out  to  be 
gun  vessels,  bound  to  the  head  of  the  lake  as  transports. 
Two  of  them  were  the  Julia  and  Growler,  which  had 
been  lost  by  the  Americans.  On  board  were  three  hun- 
dred soldiers  belonging  to  the  De  Watteville  regiment. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  ship  of  Sir  James  Yeo,  and  the 
Royal  George,  had  suffered  very  considerable  injury,  as 
well  as  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey  remained  master  of  the  lake  during  the  remainder  o( 
the  season. 
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The  consequence  of  leaving  a  large  force  of  the  ene* 
my  in  the  rear,  and  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Niagara 
were  soon  felt.  General  Harrison  arrived  at  Buffalo  soon 
aAer  tlie  departure  of  the  commander  in  chief,  but  could 
not  follow  for  want  of  transports.  He  embarked  aAer  the 
main  body  had  gone  into  winter  quarters.  The  fort  was 
lefl  under  command  of  Greneral  M'Clure,  who  command- 
ed militia  whof«  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired. 
This  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  and  the 
place  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy  was  in  march 
with  a  large  force.  The  fort  was  blown  up,  and  the  few 
troops  crossed  the  river,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  British. 
But  this  retreat  was  preceded  by  an  act  which  every  Ame- 
rican ought  to  condemn.  Newark,  a  handsome  little  vil- 
lage, near  the  fort,  would  greatly  (avour  a  besieging  ar- 
my ;  and  orders  were  given  by  the  secretary,  that  if  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  fort,  the  village  should  be 
destroyed,  ta  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  shelter  in  it. 
By  an  astonishing  misconception  of  these  orders,  the  ge- 
neral gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants  to  retire,  and  lefl  the 
village  in  flames.  The  act  was  promptly  disavowed  by 
the  government.  The  order,  so  misconceived,  was  soon 
enclosed  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  expressing  regret,  and 
declaring  the  act  unauthorized. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  however,  did  not  wait  for  the  disa- 
vowal of  the  American  government ;  he  ha^  already  in- 
flicted a  retaliation  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  o( 
the  fiercest  enemy.  At  daylight,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  Fort  Niagara  was  surprised  by  Colonel  Mur*^ 
ray,  with  about  four  hundred  men;  and  the  ^rrison, 
nearly  three  hundred  in  number,  and  principally  invalids, 
was  put  to  the  sword ;  not  more  than  twenty  being  able 
to  escape.  The  commanding  officer.  Captain  Leonard, 
appears  to  have  been  shamefully  negligent,  or  perhaps 
bought  by  the  enemy :  he  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  had 
used  no  precautions  against  an  assault.  Having  possess- 
ed themselves  of  this  place,  they  soon  after  increased 
their  force,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the 
Niagara  frontier  with  fire  and  sword.  The  militia,  hastily 
collected,  could  oppose  no  resistonce  to  a  large  body  of 
British  regulars  and  seven  hundred  Indians.     A  spirited, 
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but  unavailing  attempt,  was  made  by  Major  Bennett  to  de« 
fend  Lewistown  ;  this  village,  together  with  thai  of  Man- 
cheater,  Young's  Town,  and  Uie  Indian  Tillage  of  the  Tus-* 
caroras,  were  speedily  reduced  to  ashes,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered. 

Major  Mellory  advanced  from  Slosser,  to  oppose  the 
invaders,  but  was  compelled  by  superior  numbers  to  re* 
treat  On  the  thirtieth,  a  detachment  landed  at  Black 
Rock,  and  proceeded  to  Bufialo ;  General  Hall  had  or- 
ganized a  body  of  militia,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, they  could  not  be  induced  to  hold  their  ground. 
Great  exertions  were  made  by  Majors  Staunton  and  Nor- 
ton, and  Lieutenant  Riddle,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  vil- 
lage was  soon  after  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  whole  fron- 
tier, for  many  miles,  exhibited  a  scene  of  ruin  and  devas- 
tation. Here  was  indeed  ample  vengeance  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Newark.  Even  the  British  general  was  satisfied,  as 
appears  by  his  proclamation  of  the  twelfth  of  January : 
"  the  opportunity  of  punishment  has  occurred,  and  a  full 
measure  of  retrVyution  has  taken  plctce  :^^  and  he  declared 
his  intention  of  "  pursuing  no  further  a  system  of  warfare 
so  revolting  to  his  own  feelings,  and  so  little  congenial 
to  the  British  character." 

We  think  indeed  it  was  time  to  stop,  and  we  are  well 
persuaded  that  those  who  venerate  the  lex  talionis^  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  measure  of  vindictive  vengeance  was 
full  to  overflowing. 

About  this  time  a  very  interesting  subject  was  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  congress.  Twenty-three  Ame- 
rican soldiers  taken  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  in  the 
autumn  of  1812,  were  detained  in  close  confinement  as 
British  subjects  ;  and  sent  to  England  to  undergo  a  trial 
for  treason.  On  this  being  made  known  to  our  govern 
ment,  orders  were  given  to  General  Dearborn  to  confine 
a  like  number  of  British  prisoners  taken  at  Fort  George, 
and  to  keep  them  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  which  was  carried  into  eflect,  and  soon  after  made 
known  to  the  governor  of  Canada.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  Governor  Pre- 
voet  was  ordered  to  place  forty-six  American  officers  and 
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noa^commissioiied  officers  in  coii£ildiDeiit»  to  ^Mffure  tb# 
iafety  of  the  British  soldiers. 

This  subject  was  the  theme  of  rery  immediate  debattf 
in  congress,  which  was  at  this  time  in  session. 

The  result  of  this  debate  was,  a  determination  to  main« 
tain  with  firmness  the  position  which  the  administration 
had  taken ;  and  if  Great  Britain  persbted  in  the  fell  resO^ 
lution  of  rendering  the  war  bloody  beyond  the  example 
of  modem  times,  the  United  States  must,  reluctantly,  pur« 
sue  a  course  to  be  lamented  by  every  man  of  common 
humanity. 

Notwithstanding  the  intemperate  opposition  on  the 
floor  of  congress,  the  war  was  evidently  gaining  ground  | 
the  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities^ 
was  such  as  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  every  American  ; 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Russian  mediation  staggered  many, 
who  confidently  predicted  its  prompt  acceptance.  The 
victories  which  we  had  obtained  at  sea,  came  home  to 
the  feelings  of  the  whole  nation,  and  were  claimed  ex- 
clusively by  the  opposition,  as  having  always  been  the 
best  friends  to  the  navy.  The  British  actually  complain- 
ed that  those  whom  she  considered  her  friends  in  Ame- 
rica, should  rejoice  in  her  misfortunes ;  and  accused  them 
of  faithlessness  and  inconstancy,  because  they  permitted 
their  love  of  country  to  overcome  their  hatred  for  the 
men  in  power.  But  this  was  a  delightful  proof  of  nation- 
ality, such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  Britain  her- 
self, or  from  France,  though  not  from  a  nation  so  recently 
composed  of  independent  jarring  states,  not  yet  perfectly 
cemented. 

It  becomes  every  virtuous  man  to  rejoice  in  the  good 
fortune  of  his  country,  however  he  may  dislike  the  pre- 
sent rulers.  This  sentiment  was  gradually  gaining  ground ; 
the  warlike  appearances  every  wnere  displayed,  interested 
the  ardent  minds  of  the  young  and  enterprising,  and  the 
feats  of  arms  daily  recounted,  awakened  the  desire  ot 
]>eing  distinguished.  The  contagion  of  military  pursuits 
was  rapidly  spreading.  The  habits  of  a  people  who  had 
been  thirty  years  at  peace,  and  constantly  occupied  in 
their  industrious  avocations,  could  not  be  changed  sud- 
denly.    But  man  is  every  where  by  nature  warlike,  and 
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tannoi  exist  long  in  the  midst  of  martial  scenes  and  pre- 

earationsy  without  catching  their  spirit.  It  would  not 
ave  been  difficult  to  predict,  that  the  foreign  enemy, 
which  was  at  first  regarded  only  as  the  enemy  of  a  party, 
would  soon  become  Uie  enemy  of  the  country. 

Our  a£&irs  in  the  southward  had  assumed  a  serious 
lispect,  and  no  sooner  had  the  northern  armies  retired 
into  winter  quarters,  than  the  public  attention  was  kept 
alire  by  the  interesting  events  which  transpired  in  the 
country  of  the  Creeks  during  the  winter.  That  ill  fated 
people  had  at  length  declared  open  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  threatening  appearances  to  the 
south,  and  the  hostilities  which  alreaay  prevailed  with 
the  Indians  inhabiting  the  Spanish  territory,  Governor 
Mitchell,  of  Georgia,  was  required,  by  the  secretary  at 
war,  to  detach  a  brigade  to  the  Oakroulgce  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  state. 
Governor  Holmes,  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  was,  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  to  join  a. body  of  militia  to  the 
volunteers  under  General  Claiborne,  then  stationed  on 
the  Mobile.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  settlers  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  that  river,  became  so  much  alarmed  from 
the  hostile  deportment  of  the  Creeks,  that  the  greater 
part  abandoned  their  plantations,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
different  forts ;  while  the  peace  party  amongst  the  Creeks 
had,  in  some  places,  shut  themselves  up  in  forts,  and  were 
besieged  by  their  countrjrmen. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  witnessed  by  one 
of  the  most  shocking  massacres  that  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  our  Indian  wars*  The  settlers,  from  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  their  danger,  had  adopted  an  erroneous 
mode  of  defence,  by  throwing  themselves  into  small  forts 
or  stations,  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  on  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Mobile.  Early  in  August,  it  was 
ascertained,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  make  an  attack 
upon  all  these  stations,  and  destroy  them  in  detail.  The 
first  place  which  they  would  attempt,  would  probably  be 
Fort  Mims,  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  families  had 
been  collected. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  August,  information  was 
brought  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  make  an  attack  on 
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t}iis  post,  but  unfortunately  too  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  warning.  During  the  momentary  continuance  of  the 
alarm,  some  preparations  were  made  for  defence,  but  it 
seems  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them  from 
their  ipifortunate  disbelief  of  the  proximity  of  their  dan* 
ger.  'the  fort  was  commanded  by  Major  Beasley,  of  the 
Mississippi  territory,  (a  brave  oflicer,  and,  as  a  private 
citizen,  highly  respected,)  with  about  a  hundred  Tolnn- 
teers  under  his  conmiand.  By  some  fatality,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  he  had  received,  he  was  not  sufii-  * 
ciently  on  his  guard,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised 
on  the  thirtieth,  at  noon-day. 

The  sentinel  had  scarcely  time  to  notify  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  when  they  rushed,  Avith  a  dreadful  yell, 
towards  the  gate,  which  was  wide  open;  the  garrison  was 
instantly  under  arms,  and  the  major  flew  towards  the  gate, 
with  some  of  hb  men,  in  order  to  close  it,  and,  if  possible, 
expel  the  enemy ;  but  he  soon  after  fell  mortally  wound- 
cd.  The  gate  was  at  length  closed,  after  great  slaughter 
on  both  sides ;  but  a  number  of  the  Indians  had  taken 
possession  of  a  block  house,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled, after  a  bloody  contest,  by  Captain  Jack.  The  as- 
sault was  still  continued  for  an  hour  on  the  outside  of  the 
pickets ;  the  port  holes  were  several  times  carried  by  the 
assailants,  and  retaken  by  those  within  the  fort. 

The  Indians  now  for  a  moment  withdrew,  apparently 
disheartened  by  their  loss,  but,  on  being  harangued  by 
their  chief,  Weatherford,  they  returned  with  augmented 
fury  to  the  assault ;  having  procured  axes,  they  proceeded 
to  cut  down  the  gate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  breach 
in  the  pickets,  and  possessing  themselves  of  the  area  of 
the  fort,  compelled  the  besieged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
houses.  Here  they  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  the 
Indians  at  length  setting  fire  to  the  roofs,  the  situation  of 
these  unfortunate  people  became  altogether  hopeless. 
The  agonizing  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  women  and 
children  at  their  unhappy  fate,  would  have  awakened  pity 
in  the  breasts  of  tigers ;  it  is  only  by  those  who  have 
some  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  Indian  warfare,  that  the 
horror  of  their  situation  can  be  conceived.  The  terror 
of  the  scene  had  already  been  sufficient  to  have  bereA 
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tk^fn  of  their  senses ;  but  what  heart  does  not  bleed  at 
the  recital  of  its  realities.  Not  a  soul  was  spared  by  these 
monsters ;  from  the  most  aged  person  to  the  youngest  in- 
fant, they  became  the  victims  of  indiscriminate  butchery ; 
and  some,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate,  even  rushed  into  the 
flames.  A  few  only  escaped  by  leaping  over  the  pickets* 
while  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  massacre. 

About  two  himdred  and  sixty  persons,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  thus  perished,  including  some  friendly  Indians,  and 
about  one  hundred  negroes.  The  panic  caused  at  th^ 
other  posts  or  stations,  by  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  can 
scarcely  be  described ;  the  wretched  inhabitants,  fearing 
a  similar  fate,  abandoned  their  retreats  of  fancied  securi- 
ty in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  in  their  endeavours  to 
escape  to  Mobile,  encountered  every  species  of  suflering. 
The  dwellings  of  these  settlers,  (who  were  probably  as 
numerous  as  the  whole  tribe  T>f  Creeks,)  were  burnt,  and 
their  cattle  destroyed. 

On  tlie  receipt  of  this  disastrous  intelligence,  the  Ten- 
nessee militia,  under  the  orders  of  General  Jackson  and 
General  Cocke,  immediately  marched  to  the  coimtry  of 
the  Creeks.  On  the  second  of  November,  General  Cof- 
fee was  detached,  with  nine  hundred  men,  against  the 
Tallushatches  towns,  and  reached  the  place  about  day- 
light the  next  morning.  The  Indians,  apprised  of  his 
approach,  were  prepared  to  receive  him.  Within  a  short 
distance  of  the  village,  the  enemy  charged  upon  him,  witb 
a  boldness  seldom  displayed  by  Indians.  They  were  re« 
,  pulsed,  and  afler  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  they 
would  receive  no  quarters,  they  were  slain  almost  to  a 
man,  and  their  women  and  children  taken  prisoners. — 
There  were  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  warriors  killed 
in  this  afliiir.  Tlie  loss  of  tlie  Americans  was  five  killed 
and  forty  wounded. 

Late  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  a  friendly  Indiaa 
brought  intelligence  to  General  Jackson,  that  about  thirty 
miles  below  his  camp,  were  a  number  of  Creeks  collected 
at  a  place  called  Talledega,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
besieging  a  number  of  friendly  Indians,  who  must  inevi^ 
Ubly  perish  unless  speedily  relieved.  This  officer,  whose 
resolutions  were  as  rapidly  executed  as  they  were  formcdt, 
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mtrched  at  twelre  oVlock  the  same  night,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  arrived  within  six  miles  of  the 
place  the  next  evening. 

At  midnight  he  agaiti  advanced — ^by  seven  o'clock  was 
within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  made  the 
most  judicious  arrangements  for  surrounding  them.  Ha- 
ving approached  in  this  manner  almost  unperceived,  within 
eighty  yards  of  the  Indians,  the  battle  commenced  on 
their  part  with  great  fury ;  but  being  repulsed  on  all  sides, 
they  attempted  to  make  their  escape,  but  soon  found  them- 
selves enclosed  ;  two  companies  having  at  first  given  way, 
a  space  was  led  through  which  a  considerable  number  of 
the  enemy  escaped,  and  were  pursued  to  the  mountains 
with  great  slaughter.  In  this  action,  the  American  loss 
was  fifteen  killed  and  eighty  wounded.  That  of  the 
Creeks  was  little  short  of  three  hundred ;  their  whole 
force  exceeded  a  thousand. 

General  Cocke,  who  commanded  the  other  division  of 
the  Tennessee  militia,  on  the  11th  detached  General 
White  from  Fort  Armstrong,  where  he  was  encamped, 
against  the  holstile  towns  on  the  Tallapoose  river.  After 
marching  the  whole  night  of  the  seventeenth,  he  surprised 
a  town  at  daylight,  containing  upwards  of  three  hundred 
^Tirriors,  sixty  of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken 

Srisoners.     Having  burnt  several  of  their  villages,  which 
ad  been  deserted,  he  returned  on  the  twenty-third,  with- 
out losing  a  single  man. 

The  Georgia  militia,  under  General  Floyd,  advanced 
into  the  Creek  country,  ^bout  the  last  of  the  month. 
Receiving  information  that  a  great  number  of  Indians 
were  collected  at  the  Autossee  towns,  on  the  Tallapoose 
river,  a  place  which  they  called  their  beloved  ground, 
and  where,  according  to  their  prophets,  no  white  man 
could  molest  them ;  General  Floyd,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  nine  hundred  militia,  and  four  hundred  friend- 
ly Creeks,  marched  from  his  encampment  on  the  Chata- 
houcliie.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  he  en- 
camped within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  and  resuming  his 
march  at  one  o'clock,  reached  the  towns  about  six,  and 
commenced  an  attack  upon  both  at  the  same  moment 
His  troops  were  met  by  the  Indians  with  uncommoQ 
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bravery ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
that  they  were  forced,  by  his  musketry  and  bayonets,  to 
fly  to  the  thickets  and  copses  in  the  rear  of  the  towns. 
In  the  course  of  three  hours  the  enemy  was  completely 
defeated,  and  the  villages  in  flames.  Eleven  Americans 
were  killed  and  fifty  wounded,  among  the  latter  the  gene« 
ral  himself;  of  the  enemy,  it  is  supposed  that  beside  the 
Autosse  and  Tallasse  kings,  upwards  of  two  hundred  were 
killed. 

This  just  retribution,  it  was  hoped,  would  bring  these 
wretched  creatures  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  situation ; 
but  unfortunately  it  had  not  this  eflect ;  they  still  persisted 
in  their  hostilities  against  us.  In  the  month  of  December^ 
General  Claiborne  marched  a  detachment  against  the 
towns  of  Eccanachaca,  on  the  Alabama  river.  On  the 
twenty-second,  he  came  suddenly  upon  them,  killed  thirty 
of  their  warriors,  and  after  destroying  their  villages,  re* 
turned  with  a  trifling  loss. 

After  the  battle  of  Talledega,  General  Jackson  waaleA 
with  but  a  handful  of  men,  in  consequence  of  the  term  of 
service  of  the  militia  having  expired.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  January  he  was  fortunately  reinforced  by  eight  hundred 
volunteers  from  Tennessee,  and  soon  after  several  hun- 
dred friendly  Indians. 

He  was  also  joined  by  General  Cofice  with  a  number 
of  otBcers,  his  militia  having  returned  home.  On  the 
seventeenth,  with  a  view  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  General  Floyd,  and  at  the  same  time  of  relieving  Fort 
Armstrong,  which  was  said  to  be  threatened,  he  penctra* 
ted  the  Indian  country.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty^ 
first,  believing  himself,  from  appearances,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  large  body  of  Indians,  he  encamped  with  great  pre« 
caution,  and  placed  himself  in  the  best  attitude  for  defence 
Some  tim^  in  the  night,  one  of  his  spies  brought  information 
that  he  had  seen  the  enemy  a  few  miles  ofif,  and  from  their 
being  busily  engaged  in  sending  away  their  women  and 
children,  it  was  evident  they  had  discovered  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  would  either  escape  or  make  an  attack  before 
morning. 

While  the  troops  were  in  this  state  of  readiness,  they 
were  vigorously  attacked  on  their  left  flank  about  day- 
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light;  the  enemy  was  resisted  with  firmness,  and  aAejr  a 
severe  contest,  they  fled  in  every  direction.  This  was 
however  soon  discovered  to  be  a  feint ;  General  Coffee 
having  been  despatched  with  four  hundred  men,  to  dc- 
st^y  the  enemy's  camp,  with  directions  not  to  attack  it, 
if  strongly  fortified,  returned  with  information  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  attempt  it  without  artillery ;  half  an  hour 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  enemy  commenced  a  fierce 
attack  on  Jackson's  led  flank.  It  seems  they  had  intend- 
ed, by  the  first  onset,  to  draw  the  Americans  into  a  pur- 
suit, and  by  that  means  create  confusion ;  but  this  was 
completely  prevented  by  Jackson's  causing  his  left  flank 
to  keep  its  position. 

General  Cofiee,  with  about  fifty  of  his  officers,  acdng 
as  volunteers,  assailed  the  Indians  on  the  left,  while  about 
two  hundred  friendly  Indians  came  upon  them  on  the 
right  The  whole  line  giving  them  one  fire,  resolutely 
ciuirged  ;  and  the  enemy  beinf  disappointed  in  their  plan, 
fled  with  precipitation.  On  we  led  flank  of  the  Indians 
the  contest  was  kept  up  some  time  longer ;  General  Cof- 
fee was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid,  A.  Donaldson, 
killed ;  on  being  reinforced  by  a  party  of  the  friendly  In- 
dians, he  compelled  the  enemy  to  fly,  leaving  fifty  of  their 
warriors  on  the  ground. 

General  Jackson,  being  apprehensive  of  another  attack, 
fortified  his  camp  for  the  night ;  the  next  day,  fearing  a 
want  of  provisions,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat,  and 
before  night  reached  Enotachopco,  having  passed  a  dan- 

ferous  defile  without  interruption.  In  the  morning  he 
ad  to  cross  a  defile  still  more  dangerous,  where  he  miffht 
expect  that  the  enemy  had  formed  an  ambuscade ;  ne 
therefore  determined  to  pass  at  some  other  point.  The 
most  judicious  arrangements  having  been  made  for  tlie 
disposition  of  his  force  in  case  of  attack,  he  moved  for-; 
ward  towards  the  pass  which  he  had  selected.  The  front 
guard,  with  part  of  the  flank  columns,  together  with  the 
wounded,  had  scarcely  crottoed  the  creek,  when  the  alarm 
was  given  in  the  rear. 

Jackson  immediately  gave  orders  fur  his  right  and  left 
eolamns  to  wheel  on  their  pivot,  and  crossing  the  stream 
above  and  bf'low,  asfiail  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  cncmv. 
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mniibm  ecmfi^uHj endoie  them.  But,  to  fait  attimiili. 
neiit  and  mortificatioii,  when  the  word  was  given  for  thoie 
eolnmns  to  fonn,  and  a  few  gims  were  fired,  they  |nrecipi« 
tately  gave  way.  This  nnaceonntable  flight  had  wM 
nigh  proved  hv&l ;  it  drew  along  with  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  centre  colmnn,  leaving  not  more  than  twenty«fivo 
men,  who,  being  formed  by  Colonel  Carrol,  maintained 
their  ground  for  a  time  against  overwhelming  nmnben. 
All  that  eould  now  be  opposed  to  the  enemy,  were  die 
few  who  remained  of  tne  rear  guard,  the  artillery  eom* 
pany,  and  Captain  RupePs  company  of  spies.  Thefar 
conduct,  however,  was  admirable.  Lieutenant  Armstrongs 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity,  dragged,  wiS 
the  assistance  of  a  few  more,  the  six  pounder  up  thehill, 
although  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire ;  and  having  gamed  his 
position,  loaded  the  piece  with  ffrape,  and  fired  it  wiUi 
such  effect,  that,  ader  a  few  discharges,  the  enemy  was 
repulsed. 

The  Indians  were  pursued  for  several  miles  by  Colonel 
Carrol,  Colonel  Higgins,  and  Captains  Elliot  and  Pipkins. 
Captain  Gordon,  of  the  spies,  had  partly  succeeded  in 
turning  their  flanks,  and,  by  this  impetuous  charge,  con* 
tributed  greatly  to  restore  the  day.  The  Americans  now 
continued  their  march  without  further  molestation.  In 
these  diflerent  engagements,  about  twentv  Americans 
werb  killed,  and  seventy-five  wounded ;  in  tne  last,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  Creeks  were  slain. 

Meanwhile,  General  Floyd  was  advancing  towards  Ae 
Indian  territory,  from  the  Chatahouchie  nver.  On  die 
twenty-seventh  of  January  his  camp  was  attacked  by  a 
lar^e  body  of  Indians  about  an  hour  before  day.  They 
stole  upon  the  sentinels,  fired  upon  them,  and  then  rushed 
with  great  impetuosity  towards  the  line.  Tlie  action 
soon  became  general ;  the  front  of  both  flanks  was  close- 
ly pressed,  but  the  firmness  of  the  officers  and  men  re- 
pelled their  assaults  at  every  point.  As  soon  as  it  became 
sufficiently  light.  General  Floyd  strengtfiened  his  right 
wing,  and  formed  his  cavalry  in  the  rear,  then  direct^  a 
charge ;  the  enemy  were  driven  before  the  bayonet,  and 
being  pursued  hy  the  cavalry,  many  of  them  were  killed. 
The  loss  of  General  Flovd  was  seventeen  killed,  and  one 
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hundred  and  thirtj^two  wonnded.  That  of  the  Inditot 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  thirty-seven  of  their  warriors 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  but  it  is  thought  their  loss 
was  veiy  considerable* 

By  this  time  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Creeks  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  experiment  of  war,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  infatuated  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree. 
From  the  influence  of  their  prophets  over  their  siH>er8ti- 
tious  minds,  they  were  led  on  from  one  ruinous  efR>rt  to 
another,  in  hopes  that  the  time  would  at  last  arrive,  when 
their  enemies  would  be  delivered  into  their  hands. 

General  Jackson,  having  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements from  Tennessee,  and  being  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  friendly  Indians,  set  ou^  on  an  expedition  to  tjie 
Talkpoose  River.  He  proceeded  from  the  Goose  on  th^e 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  reached  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  New-Youca  on  the  twenty-seventh,  at  a  place  call- 
ed the  Horse-shoc-bend  of  the  Cooso.  Nature  furnishes 
few  situatTons  so  eligible  for  defence;  and  here  the 
Creeks,  by  tlie  direction  o(  their  prophets,  had  made  their 
last  stand.  Across  the  neck  of  land  they  had  erected .  a 
breastwork  of  the  greatest  compactness  end  strength^ 
from  &VC  to  eight  feet  high,  and  provided  with  a  double 
row  of  port  holes  artfully  arranged.  In  this  place  they 
considered  themselves  perfectly  secure.  The  assailants 
could  not  approach  without  being  exposed  to  a  dcf:blc 
and  cross  fire  from  the  Indians  *who  lay  behind.  The 
area  thus  enclosed  by  the  breastworks  was  little  short  of 
one  hundred  acres.  The  warriors  from  Oakfuskce,  Oak* 
s)iaya,  Ililebees,  the  Fish  Fonds,  and  Eupata  towns,  haci 
collected  their  force  at  this  place,  in  number  exceeding  a 
thousand. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  General 
Jackson,  hsTing  encamped  the  preceding  night  within 
six  miles  of  the  bend,  detached  General  (^fiee,  with  the 
mounted  men,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force% 
to  pass  the  river  at  a  ford  about  three  miles  below  their 
encampment,  and  to  surround  the  bend  in  such  a  manner 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross 
the  river.  With  the  remainder  of  his  force,  Genertl 
Jackson  advanced  to  tlm. paint  of  the  breastwork,  and  at 
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lka}f  past  ten  planted  his  artillery  on  a  small  eminence, 
within  eighty  yards  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  work,  and 
within  two  hundred  and  fifly  of  the  farthest.  A  brisk 
cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  centre,  and  a  severe  fire 
was  kept  up  with  musketry  and  rifies,  when  the  Indians 
Tentured  to  show  themselves  behind  their  defences. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Coffee,  having  crossed  below, 
had  advanced  towards  the  village;  when  within  half  a  mile 
o£  that  which  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the 
Indians  gave  their  yell ;  Coffee,  expecting  an  immediate 
attack,  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  this 
manner  continued  to  move  forward.  The  friendly  In- 
dians had  previously  taken  possession  of  the  bank,  for 
the  purpose  o£  preventing  the  retreat  of  the  enemy ;  but 
they  no  sooner  heard  the  artillery  of  Jackson,  and  we  ap* 
preach  of  Coffee,  than  they  rushed  forward  to  the  banks; 
while  the  militia,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  Oak* 
luskee  villages,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  order  of  bat^ 
tie. 

The  friendly  Indians,  unable  to  remain  silent  spectators, 
benn  to  fire  across  the  stream,  about  one  hundred  yards 
idae,  while  some  plunged  into  the  river,  and  swimming 
across,  brought  back  a  number  of  canoes ;  in  these  tho 
greater  part  embarked,  landed  on  the  peninsula,  then  ad- 
vanced  into  the  village,  drove  the  enemy  from»  their  huts 
up  Ux  th^  fortifications,  and  continued  to  annoy  them  du- 
ring the  whole  action.  This  movement  of  the  Indians 
rendered  it  necessary  that  a  part  of  Coffee's  line  should 
lake  their  place. 

General  Jackson,  finding  that  his  arrangements  were 
complete,  at  length  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
bi»  men  to  be  led  to  the  charge.  The  regidar  troops,  led 
by  Colonel  Williams  and  Major  Montgomery,  were  in  a 
moment  in  possession  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  breast* 
works;  the  militia  accompanied  them  with  equal  firm- 
ness and  intrepidity.  Having  maintained,  for  a  few  mi* 
nutes,  a  very  obstinate  contest,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  throu^ 
the  port  holes,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  side 
of  the  works.     The  event  could  no  longer  be  doubtfuL 

The  enemy,  although  many  of  them  fought  witb  that 
kind  of  bravery  which  desperation  inspires,  were  cut  ta 
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yiecM.  Tlie  whole  margin  of  the  ri^er  which  surnHmd^ 
•d  the  penineiili,  wee  strewed  with  the  eleiii.  Fire  hui^ 
dred  eiid  fifty-eeren  were  fomid,  heeidee  thoee  thrown  mto 
die  river  by  their  friends*  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  ee» 
eepe.  Not  more  then  6hy  could  have  eecaped.  Anxmg 
dieir  slain  was  their  great  prophet  Mananoe,  and  twe 
others  of  less  note.  About  three  hundred  women  and 
children  were  taken  prisoners.  JadLson*s  loss  was  twen« 
qr-eix  white  men  killed*  and  one  hundred  and  seven 
wounded;  d^teen  C^erokees  killed,  and  thirtf-eis 
wounded;  and  irt  friendly  Creeks  killed,  and  dferen 
wounded. 

This  most  deeisi?e  victory  put  an  end  to  the  Creek 
war.  The  spirit  and  power  of  these  misguided  men  were 
eompletelr  broken ;  Jackson  soon  after  scoured  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Cooee  and  Tallapoose.  A  narty  of  the  ene* 
K9  on  the  latter  river,  on  his  approach  fled  to  Pensacofau 
s  greater  part  of  the  Creeks  now  came  forward,  and 
threw  themselves  on  die  mercy  of  the  victors.  A  detach* 
meQt  of  militia  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  under 
Ae  command  of  Colonel  Pearson,  scoured  the  country 
on  the  Alaibama,  and  received  the  submission  of  a  great 
number  of  Creek  warriors  and  their  prophets. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  treaty  of  peace  wasdic* 
latod  to  them  by  Jackson,  on  severe  but  just  terms. 
They  agreed  to  yield  a  portion  of  their  country  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  they  conceded  the 
privilege  of  opening  roads  through  their  country,  toffe- 
ther  with  the  liberty  of  navigating  weir  rivers.  They  also 
sti]Nilated  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  any  BritiA  or 
Spanish,  post  or  garrison,  and  to  deliver  up  the  property 
Aey  had  taken  from  whites  or  friendly  Indians.  The  ge- 
mmlf  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  undertook  to 
guarantee  their  territory,  to  restore  all  their  prisoners, 
and  in  consideradon  of  their  destitute  situation,  to  furnish 
tibem  gratuitously  widi  the  necessaries  of  life,  until  they 
could  provide  for  themselves.  They  also  engaged  to  es- 
td>lish  trading  houses,  and  endeavour  to  bring  back  the 
nation  to  their  former  state. 

It  has  ahready  been  stated,  that  after  the  firilure  of  the 
fimpeign  against  the  British  provinces,  the  army  relbed 
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fnto  winter  quarters.  It  remained  inactive  till  tlie  latter 
part  of  February,  The  Secretary  of  War  cave  orders  to 
withdraw  to  Plattsburgh,  and  that  two  thousand  men 
should  be  marched  to  Sackett's  Harbourt  under  General 
Brown,  with  a  proportion  of  field  pieces  and  battering 
cannon.  The  general  destroyed  his  barracks,  and  retired 
to  the  place  assigned  him.  The  British  detached  a  large 
force  under  Col.  Scott,  who  destroyed  the  public  stores, 
and  pillaged  the  citizens. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  General  Wilkinsori 
determined  to  erect  a  battery  at  a  place  called  Rouse** 
point,  where  his  engineer  had  discovered  a  position  from 
which  the  enemy's  fleet,  then  laid  up  at  St.  John's,  might 
be  kept  in  check*  The  ice  breaking  up  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  sooner  than  usual,  defeated  his  plan ;  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  upwards  of  two  thousand  strong,  on  discovering^ 
his  design,  had  been  collected  at  La  Colle  mill,  three 
miles  from  Roiisc's  point,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
him.  With  a  view  of  dislodging  this  party,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  forming  a  diversion  in  favour  of  General 
Brown,  who  had  marched  against  Niagara,  the  commander 
in  chief,  at  the  head  of  about  four  thousand  men,  crossed 
the  Canada  lines  on  the  thirtieth  of  March.  ^ 

After  dispersing  several  of  the  eqemy's  skirmishing  par- 
ties, he  reached  La  Colle  mill,  a  large  fortified  stone  house, 
at  which  Major  Hancock  commanded.  An  eighteen 
pounder  was  ordered  up,  but  oudnc  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  had  to  pass,  the  transportation  was 
found  impracticable ;  a  twelve  pounder  and  a  five  inch 
howitzer,  were  therefore  substituted.  These  pieces,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  Captain  M'Pherson,  and  Lieutenants 
Larabee  and  Sheldon,  were  posted  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  house,  and  covered  by  the  second 
brigade,  with  part  of  Colonel  Clark's  command,  under 
General  Smith  on  the  right ;  and  the  third  brigaile,  under 
General  Bissel,  on  the  left.  Colonel  Miller  was  ordered 
to  take  a  position  with  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  regiments, 
in  order  to  cut  oflT  the  enemy's  retreat ;  while  the  reserve, 
composed  of  four  select  corps  of  the  first  brigade,  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Macomb. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  the  battery  opened 
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upon  the  house,  and  the  fire  was  promptly  returned.  Thf 
different  corps  were  greatly  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
house ;  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  breach,  although 
the  guns  were  managed  with  great  skill.  Captain  M'Pher- 
son  was  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  tne  attack,  but 
continued,  notwithstanding,  at  his  post,  until  a  second  shot 
had  broken  his  thigh,  his  next  officer,  Larabee,  was  shot 
hrouffh  the  Iung;s ;  Lieutenant  Sheldon  kept  up  the  fire 
until  the  end  of  the  afiair,  and  behaved  in  a  manner  which 
drew  forth  the  praise  of  his  general. 

The  British  commander,  perceiving  that  the  Americans 
persisted  in  bombarding  the  house,  made  a  desperate  sor- 
tie»  and  several  times  charged  upon  the  cannon,  in  which 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  covering  troops,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  his  fortress  with  loss.  It  being  now  found 
impracticable  to  make  an  impression  on  this  strong  build* 
ing,  whose  walls  were  of  unusual  thickness,  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  calling  in  his  different  parties,  fell  back  in 
good  order.  The  Toss  of  the  Americans  in  this  affair  was 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  in  killed  and  wounded; 
that  of  the  British  is  not  ascertained. 

Many  were  the  difficulties  under  which  the  army  la- 
boured. Lack  of  system,  a  severe  climate,  sickness,  un- 
foreseen expenses,  abuses  in  every  department,  and  want 
of  experience  and  education  in  the  subalterns ;  and  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  many  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  in 
supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions,  are  among  the  num- 
ber of  misfortunes  under  which  the  country  laboured.  Be- 
sides which,  the  enemy  was  regularly  informed  of  every 
thinff  which  transpired  on  the  American  side. 

Shortly  afler  the  affidr  of  La  Colle,  the  greater  part 
of  the  British  force  was  collected  at  St  John's  and  the 
Isle  Aux  Noix,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  entrance 
of  the  squadron  into  Lake  Champlain,*on  me  breakinff  up 
of  the  ice.  This  was  effected  early  in  May.  Some  Sme 
before  this,  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Wilkinson,  Com- 
modore M'Donough  had  fortified  the  mouth  of  Otter 
River,  to  as  to  secure  a  passage  for  his  flotilla,  which  then 
lay  at  Verffennes,  higher  up  me  river,  waiting  for  its  ar- 
mament. This  precaution  proved  of  ^reat  service.  The 
commodore  had  laboured,  with  indefatigable  industry,  !• 
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provide  a  naval  force  on  this  lake,  to  cope  with  that  of 
die  enemy ;  the  vessels  had  been  built  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  but  their  armament  did  not  arrive  before 
spring. 

The  first  object  of  the  enemy,  when  they  found  the 
navigation  open,  was  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet,  before  it  could  move  upon  its  element,  prepared  to 
meet  them.  On  the  12th  of  May,  not  long  afler  the  ereo* 
tion  of  the  battery  on  the  cape,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  a  bomb  vessel,  and  three  large  ^allies,  were  station- 
ed by  the  enemy  across  the  creek,  for  the  purpose  of  block- 
ading the  squadron,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  intercept 
naval  supplies,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  sent  by 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  its  armament.  Cap- 
tain  Thornton,  of  the  light  artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Cas* 
sin,  with  a  number  of  sailors,  were  ordered  to  the  defence 
of  the  battery.  Indications  being,  at  the  same  time,  die* 
covered,  of  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  assail  the  battery 
in  the  rear.  General  Dans,  of  the  Vermont  militia,  called 
part  of  his  brigade,  in  order  to  oppose  the  landing. 

At  day-break,  on  the  14th,  the  enemy  commenced  a& 
attack  upon  the  works,  but  were  so  efiTectnally  resisted; 
that  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  their  position 
with  the  loss  of  two  gallies,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon.  Soon  after,  the  whole  squadron  moved  down 
the  lake,  but  not  without  some  skirmishinff  with  General 
Wright,  of  the  militia,  as  they  passed  Burlington.  Com* 
modore  M'Donough  had  attempted  to  bring  some  of  the 
American  vessels  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the  Bri« 
tish  squadron  had  disappeared  before  he  could  attain  hit 
object. 

While  the  naval  preparations  were  making  on  Lake 
Champlain,  the  winter  and  spring  were  taken  up  with  the 
preparations  for  a  contest  of  superiority  on  Lade  Ontario. 
The  British  converted  it,  however,  into  a  contest  in  build- 
ing the  greatest  number,  and  the  largest  ships.  At  King* 
ston  a  ship  of  extraordinary  size  was  building ;  for  the 
enemy  no  longer  trusted,  as  they  had  done  wi^  other  na- 
tions, to  superior  seamanship  and  valour.  Commodore 
Chauncev  was  under  the  necessity  of  building  additiend 
Teasels,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  as  nearly  as  poiaU 
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We,  an  equality  of  force.  The  enemy  was,  however,  not^ 
•atisfied  in  endeavouring  to  conquer  us  in  ship  buildtng ; 
they  made  numerous  attempts  to  destroy,  by  insidious 
means,  those  already  built  by  the  Americans.  Oh  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  three  of  the  encmy*s  boats,  provided 
with  the  means  of  blowing  up  the  vessels,  succeeded  in 
getting  close  into  Sackett's  Harbour  undiscovered,  but 
before  they  could  execute  their  purpose,  they  were  de- 
tected, and  fired  upon  by  Lieutenant  Dudley,  the  officef 
of  the  guard,  on  which  they  threw  their  powder  into  the 
lake,  and  pulled  off.  Failing  in  all  tliese  attempts,  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  Americans,  they  next  formed  the  de- 
termination to  intercept  the  naval  stores  on  their  way 
from  Oswego,  where  they  had  been  deposited.  Thither 
Sir  James  proceeded  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  having  onp 
board  a  large  body  of  troops  under  General  Drummond, 
proceeded,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  with  the  determination  of . 
storming  the  town,  and  capturing  the  equipments  destined^ 
for  the  new  vessels. 

The  British  commenced  a  heavy  bombardment,  which 
was  kept  up  for  several  days ;  the  unexpected  and  gallant 
resistance  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
men  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell,  was  in  vain 
against  such  superior  force.  The  schooner  Growler,  then 
in  Oswego  Creek  to  receive  tlie  cannon,  was  sunk,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  beinff  taken,  and  all  the  tents  that  could  be 
procured  were  pitched  on  the  village  side,  to  ^ve  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  force  of  militia.  The  sailors  of  the 
Growler,  under  Lieutenant  Pearcc,  were  added  to  the 
garrison ;  tlie  shore  battery  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Boyle,  seconded  by  Lieutenant  Legate.  At  one  o'clock, 
fifteen  barges,  filled  with  troops,  moved  towards  the  shore, 
preceded  by  several  gun-boats,  while  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  commenced  by  the  larger  vessels.  They  were  so 
warmly  received  by  the  battery  on  shore,  that  the  boats 
were  twice  repulsed,  and  one  of  the  largest  fell  into  the 
liands  of  the  Americans. 

The  squadron  now  stood  off,  but  this  was  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  attack,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  effectual.  They  again  approaclied  on  the 
sixth,  having  resolved  to  land  under  cover  of  her  ships; 
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ihttj  Mcotdiofly  ktpi  «p  a  hetry  ftn  ibr  diree  bonn^ 
whiU  their  land  forest  two  thousand  m  number^  under 
Qanaral  De  Wattaville^  focceadfd  in  gaining  the  thoreit 
after  being  galkmly  oppoeed  by  Lieutenant  Pearce  and 
Mm  aeamea.  Colonel  Miteheli  now  abandoned  the  fortf 
aad  joining  his  corps  to  the  marines  and  seamen,  engaMd 
die  enemy's  flanlt^  and  did  great  esecu^n.  Ffndtng  ntr» 
Iher  resistance  oseless,  he  Mi  baclc,  formed  his  troops^ 
and  took  up  his  march  to  the  &lls  of  Oswego*  destroying 
tfie  bridges  in  his  rear. 

Hither,  to  the  inexpressible  disappointment  of  tha 
British,  the  naval  storea  had  been  removed,  and  all  their 
trouble,  and  the  loss  which  theranstained,  procured  thaol 
nothing  more  than  a  few  barreb  of  provisions  and  soma 
whiskey*  This  was  purchased  with  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  men,  in  killed  and  wounded ;  they 
were  certainly  entitled  to  the  victory,  but  they  never 
thought  proper  to  claim  it  The  loss  of  the  AmericedlB 
was  sixty-nine  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing;  among 
Ae  first,  a  promising  officer.  Lieutenant  Bhmey. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  a  part  of  the  force 
proceeded  to  Pultneyville,  and  demanded  the  public 
stores.  The  inhabitants  were  unaUe  to  repel  the  inra-^ 
ders,  who  indulged  themselves  in  their  usual  aepredatioBS; 
when  Gleneral  SwiA,  of  the  New*York  militia,  opportune 
arriving,  with  a  part  of  hb  brigade,  put  them  to  fliffht.  The 
British,  soon  after,  hearing  that  the  Superior,  which  had 
lately  been  launched,  had  received  her  equipments  firms 
the  interior,  broke  up  the  blockade  and  returned  to 
Kingston. 

Another  new  ship,  die  Mohawk,  was  at  this  time  on  the 
stocks,  and  as  she  would  have  to  be  supplied  with  her 
equipments  from  the  same  place,  it  was  determined,  sinee 
the  British  had  disappeared,  to  transport  them  by  watei^ 
and  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  of  land  transportation. 
To  deceive  the  enemy,  who  had  numerous  gunboats  ho- 
vering about  the  diflerent  creeks,  a  report  was  circulated 
tiiat  it  was  intended  to  forward  the  stores  to  the  Oneida 
lake.  Nineteen  barges  were  loaded  at  Oswego,  and  Ma* 
jor  Appling  was  despatched  by  General  Gaines,  with  a 
detachment  to  aid  Captain  Woolsey,  in  thehr  defenea. 
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(hi  the  28th  of  May,  Captain  Wookey,  finding  the  coast 
dear,  iteached  the  village  by  sunset,  and  taking  advantage  • 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night  put  into  the  lake.  The  next 
day  they  reached  Sandy  creek,  and  ascendinff  it  a  few 
mues,  despatdied  a  boat  to  look  out  for  the  Bntish.on  the 
lake ;  this  boat  was  discovered  by  some  gim  vessels,  and 
immediately  chased.  Major  Appling  and  Captain  Wool- 
sey  determined  to  draw  them  into  an  ambuscade.  As  had 
been  anticipated,  the  enemy  pushed  their  gunboats  and 
cutters  up  the  creek,  while  a  party  landed  and  ascendet; 
alonff  the  bank. 

Tne  Americans  now  rushed  suddenly  upon  thcBi,  and 
in  a  few  mcHnents,  after  one  fire,  by  which  a  number  of 
them  were  killed  and  wounded,  the  whole  party  was  taken 
prisoners,  consisting  of  four  lieutenanta  of  the  navy,  two 
lieutenants  of  the  marines,  and*  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nen,  together  with  all  their  boats  and  cutters.  Major 
Appling,  for  this  aflbir,  was  brevetted,  and  his  ofiicer% 
LietErtenants  Smith,  M'Intosh,  Calhoun,  M'Farland,  and 
Armstrong,  and  Ensi^  Austin,  were  publickly  thanked* 
The  conduct  of  Captam  Woolsey  and  his  officers  was  not  • 
less  applanded. 

**  The  consequences  of  this  aflbb,  were  severely  felt  by 
the  B^tnh;  they  lost  a.  number  of  their  best  seamen  and 
officers)  and  Commodore  Chauncey  was  once  more  master 
•f  the  lake.  He  accordingly  sailed- out,  and  several  times 
presented  himself  before  Kingston,  but  Sir  James  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  stir  out,  until  hb  large  ship  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  guns,  then  on  the  stocks,  should  be  com? 
gleted.  This  mode  of  warfare  was  exceedingly  expensi  vc^ . 
ut  mora  to  the  British  than  to  the  Americans ;  it  is  as- 
certained that  it  cost  the  former  more  than  twice  what  was 
expended  by  the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  their 
greater  difficulties  of  transportation. 

'*  General  Brown  had,  in  the  mean  time,  reached  the 
Niagara  frontier,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy 
womd  be  immediately  exmlled  from  the  American  tenv 
tory ;  but  his  situation  £a  not  permit  the  attempt*  and^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  partial  encount««,  tranquil^, 
lity  prevailed  along  the  Niagara  fironUer  during  the  sum** 
Mer.    It  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  ia  sileBce,.how;« 
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ever,  an  affair  which  took  place  in  this  quarter.  Colonel 
Campbell  Crossed  the  lake  from  Erie,  with  about  five  hun* 
dred  men,  and  lanfdinff  at  Dover,  a  small  village  on  the  ' 
Canada  side,  proceeded  to  destroy  the  mills,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  private  dwellinsrs.  The  cx- 
1)edition  was  undertaken  without  orders,  and  his  conduct 
in  this  afiair,  though  otherwise  a  meritorious  officer,  was 
greatly  reprobated ;  a  court  of  inquiry,  at  which  General 
bcott  presided,  was  instituted.  Tlie  court  decided,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  distilleries  and  mills  might  be  jut* 
tified  by  the  usages  of  war,  as  they  furnished  the  British 
troops  with  their  necessary  supplies ;  but  with  respect  to 
thie  other  part  of  his  conduct,  although  excused,  in  some 
"ineasurc,  by  the  example  of  the  enemy,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  villages  on  the  Niagara,  it  was  nevertheless 
condemned. 

Early  in  the  spring,  intelligence  was  received  that  a 
body  df  rcgiilars,  militia,  and  Indians,  was  collected  on 
the  River  Thames.  Captain  Lee  succeeded  in  gainiur 
'Iheir  rear,  and  made  prisoners  of  several  officers,  and 
among  tliem  Colonel  Baubec^  who  commanded  a  party  of 
Indians  in  their  depredations  on  the  frontier  of  New- 
York. 

"**  A  gallant  al&ir  was  soon  after  achieved  by  Captain 
llolmes,  a  youth  of  the  most  promising  talentsi  and  bro- 
ther to  the  governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  With  a 
party  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  rangers  and  mount- 
ed men,  he  proceeded,  on  the  twcntv-first  of  Februaryt 
against  some  of  the  enemy*s  posts.  About  the  beginning 
of  Maxx;h,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  British  force, 
which  aAerwards  proved  to  be  double  his  own,  was  de- 
scending the  River  Thames. 

Captain  Holmes,  finding  himself  not  in  a  situation  to 
give  battle,  from  the  fiitigues  which  his  men  had  already 
encountered,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  tbi 
enemy^s  ^Brtjf  fell  back  a  few  miles,  and  chose  a  strone 
position,  where  he  was  confident  of  being  able  to  defend 
himself  until  he  could  obtain  the  necessary  information  ef 
^  Bdtiik  He  despatched  a  small  body  of  rangers  for 
t^ts  purpose,  but  which  soon  returned,  purjLued  by  the 
enemy,  but  without  being  able  to  learn  his  etreng^h.    The 
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Britidi,  pere«iTtiig  the  strength  of  Captain  Holmea*  por- 
tion, reaorted  to  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  drawhM 
him  from  it  They  feigned  an  attack,  and  then  retreated 
taking  care  nqt  to  show  more  than  sixty  or  serenty  men; 
Captain  Holmes  now  pursued,  but  with  caution ;  and  af- 
ter proceeding  about  five  miles,  discovered  their  main 
body  drawn  up  to  receive  him,  on  which  he  immediately 
returned  to  his  former  position.  Having  disposed  of  his 
troops  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  he  firmly  waited  for 
them ;  being  protected  in  front  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  the 
approaches  on  the  other  side  somewhat  difficult. 

The  attack  was  commenced  at  the  same  moment  on 
every  point,  with  savage  yells,  and  the  sound  of  bugles, 
the  regulars  charging  up  the  heights  from  the  ravine ;  tlie 
other  sides  were  rapidly  assailed  by  militia. and  Indians. 
The  first  approached  within  twenty  paces  of  the  Ameri« 
can  lines,  against  a  very  destructive  fire ;  but  the  front 
section  being  cut  to  pieces,  those  who  followed,  severely 
wounded,  and  many  of  their  ofiicers  cut  down,  they  re* 
tired  to  the  woods,  within  thirty  or.  forty  paces,  and  the 
firing  continued  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides.  The 
American  regulars  being  uncovered,  were  ordered  to 
kneel,  that  the  brow  of  the  heights  might  assist  in  screen- 
ing them  from  the  enemy ;  but  the  enemy's  covering  was 
insufficient,  a  single  tree  affording  no  shelter  even  to  one, 
from  the  extended  line  of  the  Americans,  much  less  to 
the  squads  that  stood  together. 

On  the  other  sides,  the  attack  was  sustained  with  equal 
coolness,  and  with  considerable  loss  to  the  foe ;  the  Ame- 
ricans had,  on  three  sides,  thrown  together  some  logs  has- 
tily, and  no  charge  being  made,  they  could  aim  their  pieces 
at  leisure,  with  that  deadly  certainty  which  belongs  to  the 
backwoodsman.  The  British,  afler  an  hour  of  hard  fight- 
ing, ordered  a  retreat ;  and  as  the  night  af^roached,  Gip- 
tain  Holmes  thought  it  not  advisable  to  pursue ;  besides, his 
men  were  much  fatigued,  and  many  of  them  had  nearly 
worn  out  their  shoes  on  the  hard  frozen  ground.  The  Ame- 
rican loss  on  this  occasion  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
six  killed  and  wounded.  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  Ihitbh,  their  loss  was  sixty-five  killed  and  wounded, 
^sid^s  Indians.     In  consequence  of  his  good  conduct  in 
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Hub  aflair,  Captain  Holmei  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
inajor. 

The  northern  sea  coast,  which  had  thus  far  experienced 
little  molestation  from  the  enemy,  became  the  object  ot 
attack  early  in  the  spring.  On  the  seventh  of  Apri\ 
body  of  sailors  and  marines,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, ascended  the  Connecticut  River,  as  far  as  Saybrook, 
where  they  spiked  the  cannon,  and  destroyed  the  ship- 
ping; they  proceeded  thence  to  Brock  way's  ferry,  where 
they  did  tbe  same;  and  afterwards,  unapprehensive  of 
attack,  carelesslv  remained  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
•meantime,  a  body  of  militia,  together  with  a  number  of 
tnarines  and  sailors,  under  Captain  Jones,  and  Lieutenant 
Biddle,  had  collected  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  their 
retreat ;  but  the  British,  taking  advantage  of  a  very  dark 
night,  and  using  muffled  oars,  escaped  to  their  fleet,  after 
havin|^  destroyed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
shippmg. 

About  this  time  the  coasting  trade  was  almost  destroy- 
ed by  a  British  privateer,  the  Liverpool  Packet,  which 
cruised  in  the  sound.  Commodore  Lewis  sailed  with  a 
detachment  of  thirteen  gun-boats,  and  ^icceeded  in 
chasinff  her  off.  On  his  arrival  at  Saybrook,  he  found 
upwards  of  fifty  vessels  bound  to  the  eastward,  but  afraid 
to  venture  out  The  commodore  consented  to  take  them 
under  convoy,  but  was  not  able  to  promise  them  protec- 
tion against  the  squadron  then  blockading  New-London. 
They,  however,  being  disposed  to  run  the  risk,  he  sailed 
with  them  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  between  his 
convoy  and  a  Britbh  frigate,  a  sloop  of  war  and  a  tender, 
and  kept  up  a  contest  until  the  coasters  had  safely  reached 
New-London. 

Having  attained  his  object,  he  determined  to  try  what 
he  could  do  with  his  gun-boats  against  the  enemy's  ships. 
Furnaces  being  hastily  constructed,  he  began  to  throw  hot 
balls  at  the  eneroy^s  sides,  and  repeatedly  set  their  ships 
on  fire,  without  receiving  any  injury  himself.  The  sloM 
soon  withdrew,  and  thS  fire  was  principally  directed 
against  the  frigate.  One  shot  passed  through  her  very 
near  her  magazine ;  her  lieutenant,  and  a  great  number  of 
^  38 
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her  men  were  already  killed;  her  captain  was  on  Qf 
point  of  Btriking,  when  he  observed  that  the  giin*boatt 
nad  ceased  firing.  The  night  soob  after  coming  on,  the 
gnn^boats  desisted  from  the  attack,  determined  to  wait 
until  morning.  At  daylight  they  perceived  the  squadron 
lowing  away ;  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  them,  but  several 
other  frigates  soon  made  their  appearance,  and  put  a  stop 
to  this  design.  This  afikir,  together  with  that  of  Craney 
Island,  revived  the  discussion  on  the  utility  of  gun-boata 
in' the  defence  of  harboursy  and  the  coast.  Great  ser- 
vices  had  been  rendered  by  Captain  Lewis,  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  many  other  occasions. 

Formidable  squadrons  were  kept  up  before  the  ports  of 
New-York,  New-London,  and  Boston;  and  the  whole 
eastern  coast  was  exposed  to  the  enemy.  The  war  was 
carried  on  here  in  a  very  different  manner  from  Uiat  at 
the  south.  Commodore  Hardy  would  not  permit  any 
wanton  outrasres  upon  private  property,  or  upon  defence- 
less individuids.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  general  de- 
meanour, tlicre  were  particular  instances  of  the  contrary 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  commanding  smaller  parties, 
and  actuated^  by  a  thirst  for  plunder.  At  the  towns  of 
Wareham  and  Scituate,  they  burned  all  the  vessels  at 
their  moorings ;  and,  at  the  former,  they  set  fire  to  an 
extensive  cotton  manufactory.  At  a  place  called  Booth- 
bay,  they  met  witli  a  spirited  resistance,  and  were  repeat- 
edlv  repulsed  in  various  desperate  attacks. 

An  invasion  of  a  more  serious  nature  was  made  in 
July.  On  the  eleventh  of  that  month,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
with  a  strong  force,  made  a  descent  on  Moose  Island, 
and  after  taking  possession  of  Eastport,  declared  all  the 
islands  and  towns  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fassamaquoddy 
Bay,  to  appertain  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  required 
the  inhabitants  to  appear  within  seven  days,  and  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
submitted ;  but,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  council  of 
the  province  of  New-Brunswick  declared,  that  notwith- 
standing the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  should  be  consider- 
ed as  a  conquered  people,  and  placed  under  military  go- 
vernment Eastport  was  soon  after  strongly  fortified ; 
but  it  wa?  foutul  extremely  difficxdt  for  the  enemy  to  sub- 
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■ist  his  troops*  and  the  desertions  were  so  frequent  as  ta 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a  garrison. 

The  commodore  soon,  after  sailed  with  a  part  of  his 
squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Stonington.  The 
appearance  of  this  force  excited  much  alarm,  which  was 
not  diminished  when  they  received  a  message  from  th« 
commodore,  to  remove  the  women  and  children,  as  he 
had  received  ordera  to  reduce  the  place  to  ashes.  The 
inhabitants,  although  with  very  trifling  means  of  defence^ 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  save  their  property.— 
The  handful  of  militia  of  the  place  repaired  to  a.  small 
battery  erected  on  the  shore,  and  to  a  breastwork  thrown 
up  for  musketry,  and  at  the  same  time  despatched  an  ex* 
press  to  obtain  assistance  from  General  Cushing,  com« 
manding  at  New-London. 

In  the  evening,  five  barges  and  a  large  launch,  filled 
with  men,  apptoached  the  shore,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  • 
fire  from  the  ships.  The  Americans,  reserving  their 
fire  imtil  the  enemy  were  within  short  grape  distance^ 
opened  their  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  soon  compelled 
the  invaders  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of  their  batterv.— 
They  next  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  town,  which 
Ihey  supposed  defenceless ;  but  a  part  of  the  militia  be* 
ing  detached  thither  with  a  six  pounder,  the  barffes  were 
again  repulsed ;  Uie  enemy  then  retired  to  their  ships,  but 
determined  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning;  and,  ia 
the  meantime,  kept  up  a  bombardment  until  midnight* 
TThe  next  morning  it  was  discovered,  that  one  of  the  ene« 
my*s  vessels  had  approached  within  pistol  shot  of  the  bat* 
tery,  and  the  barges  advanced  in  still  greater  numbem 
than  the  day  before ;  these  were  again  gallantly  repulsed, 
and  the  vessel  driven  from  her  anchorage,  llie  squad- 
ron then  renewed  the  bombardment  of  the  town,  but  with- 
out effect;  and  on  the  twelfth,  the  commodore  though 
proper  to  retire.  -        » 

The  inhabitants,  after  this  gallant  defence,  which,  con* 
fiderin^  the  means  with  which  it  was  efifected,  and  the 
great  duparity  of  force  opposed  to  them,  deserve  much 
praise,  onca  more  occupied  their  dwellings  in  security* 
It  was  not  bng  after  this  that  Uie  British  occupied  all  tlttt 
part  of  the  district  of  Maiooj  between  Penobscot  river 
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mud  Passanntquoddy  Bay,  and  declared  U  la  be  betd  as  m 

On  the  first  of  September,  the  Governor  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  Admmil  Ghiffith  entered  the  Penobecot  River,  and 
look  possession  of  Castine,  which  the  giorrison  had  pre- 
viously evacnated*  A  proclamation  was  then  issued,  de- 
daring  that  possession  of  that  part  of  the  province  ot 
IMne,  east  of  the  Penobscot,  was  formally  taken  in  the 
■ame  of  his  Biitamuc  majesty.  The  comitry,  which  coor 
tained  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  then  gradu- 
ally occupied,  and  possessed  until  the  conclusion  of  ^» 
war. 

The  naval  incidents  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteeor 
are  as  grateful  to  American  feelings  as  those  of  the  two^ 
former  years.  An  occurrence  took  place  in  the  very  be-^ 
ffiniiing  of  the  year,  .which  afforded  to  us  as  much  cause 
for  trhuajph,  as  of  mortification  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
month  of  Febvuary,  Commodore  Rodgers,  on  his  return, 
firoro  a  cruise  in  the  President,  found  himself  off  Sandy 
Hook,  within  a  short  distance  of  three  large  British  ships 
of  war,  the  nearest  of  which  was  the  Plantagenet,  a  se- 
venty-four. Believing  that  an  engagement  with  one  or 
all  of  them  was  unavoidaUe,  he  <3eared  his  ship  for  ac- 
tion, determined  not  to  surrender,  without  selling  his 
dlip  as  dearly  as  he  could.  But  notwithstandinghe  fired 
several  guns  to  windward,  as  a  proof  of  his  wuUngnesr 
lo  engage,  the  British  vessels  did  not  think  proper  to  ap- 
proach, and  he  saleiy  reached  New-York.  Captain  Lloyd 
of  the  Plantagenet,  aAer  returning  to  England,  accounted 
for  his  conduct,  by  alleging  a  mutiny  in  his  ship,  and  se-^ 
veral  of  his  sailors  were  executed  on  the  charge. 

Another  affair  took  place  soon  after,  which  fiumbhedft 
still  stronger  proof  of  the  now  acknowledged  superiorft^r 
of  America  upon  the  ocean,  an  acknowledgment  more 
strongly  expressed  than  by  words.  In  the  month  of 
April,  Captain  Stewart  was  also  on  his  return  in  the  Con- 
stitution, after  a  cruise,  when  he  was  chased  by  two 
Britbh  frigates  and  a  brig,  but  escaped,  by  superior  sea- 
manship, into  Marblehead.  Some  time  before,  after  capr 
luring  the  public  schooner  Pictou,  he  fell  in  with  the  Bit- 
tish  frigate  La  Pique,  Captain  Maitland,  who  fled  on  the 
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approacli  of  the  Constitution,  and  finaUy  escaped  during 
the  night,  after  a  long  chase.  Captain  Maitland  was  cora« 
plimented  by  the  board  of  admiralty,  for  thus  obeying 
their  instructions,  in  not  fighting  an  American  frigate  sini^ 
gly;  it  having  been  determined,  that  not  less  than  twa 
&igates  could  be  a  match  for  an  American. 

The  enemy  had  become  equally  shy  of  the  gun-boat 
flotilla.  Commodore  Lewis  repeatedly  beat  off  the  Bri- 
tish vessels  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  facilitated  the  return 
of  the  American  ships.  The  Regent,  loaded  with  a  very 
valuable  cargo,  was  chased  by  the  Belvidera,  when  Com- 
modore  Lewis,  throwing  himself,  with  eleven  of  his  gun- 
boats between  them,  the  frigate  moved  off  without  re- 
turning the  shot  of  the  gun-boats. 

That  brave  and  adventurous  seaman.  Commodore  Por- 
ter, terminated  this  year  his  glorious  cruise  in  the  Pacific. 
From  Lima,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  bad  chas- 
tised the  pirates  of  the  ship  Nereyda,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Gallipagos,  where  he  cruised  from  April,  1813^  until  Oc- 
tober ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  captured^  twelve 
British  armed  whale  ships,  carrying,  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  seven  guns,  and  three  hundred  and  two  men. 

Several  of  these  were  equipped  as  American  cruisers 
and  store-ships ;  and  the  Atlantic,  now  called  the  Essex 
Junior,  oif  twenty  guns,  and  sixty  men,  was  assigned  to 
Lieutenant  Downes.  The  prizes  which  were  to  be  laid 
up,  were  convoyed  by  this  officer  to  Valparaiso.  On  his 
return,  he  brought  intelligence  to  Commodore  Porter, 
that  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  one  frigate,  and  two 
sloops  of  war,  and  a  store  ship  of  twenty  guns,  had  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  Essex.  The  commodore,  having  been 
almost  a  year  at  sea,  with  little  intermission,  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  his  ship  should  undergo  consider- 
able repairs.  With  this  view  he  steered  to  the  island  of 
Nooahieeva,  or  Madison's  Island,  which  he  so  named  in 
honour  of  the  President. 

Here  he  found  a  fine  bay,  and  a  situation  in  every  re- 
spect suitable  to  his  wishes,  the  inhabitants  apparently 
friendly.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  that  his 
situation  would  be  unsafe,  in  consequence  of  a  war  which 
prevailed  between  tlic  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  vil- 
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iMse,  and  those  among  whom  he  had  bean  reaeived. 
These  insisted  upon  his  joining  them  in  their  wars,  and 
threatened  to  drive  him  away  if  he  did  not.  The  com- 
modore  was  compelled,  by  a  regard  to  his  own  safety,  to 
send  a  party  of  sailors  with  the  natives,  who,  by  their  as* 
sistance,  defeated  their  enemies ;  and,  by  the  interference 
of  the  commodore,  a  peace  was  brought  about  between 
them.  In  consequence  of  this  the  natives  erected  a  vil- 
lage for  the  commodore,  freely  traded  with  him  for  pro- 
visions, and  for  some  time  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed. 

His  safety  was  again  threatened  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Typees,  an  inland  tribe,  one  of  the  most  warlike  on  the 
island,  and  which  still  continued  hostile,  and  who  were 
continually  urging  the  friendly  Indians  to  destroy  the 
strangers. 

The  commodore  found  his  situation  growing  every  day 
more  critical.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  pursue  the  course 
necessary  to  ensure  his  safety,  and  which  has  always 
been  held  justifiable  in  our  intercourse  with  uncivilized 
men,  who  are  only  to  be^estrained  from  violence  and  in- 
justice, by  terror.  He  had  succeeded  thus  far  by  peace- 
able means,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the  natives,  in 
placing  his  vessel  in  a  state  to  be  repaired ;  but  should  the 
tribes  around  him  become  inimical,  (and  what  confidence 
can  any  one  repose  in  the  faith  of  a  savage,  who  regards 
only  force,)  he  might  be  in  greater  danger  in  his  present 
situation. 

He  was  very  unwilling  to  engage  in  war  with  them ;  to 
prevent  the  necessity  he  sent  them  a  present,  and  request- 
ed that  they  would  remain  quiet,  and  be  at  peace.  This 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  their  insolence  to  the 
Americans,  whom  they  represented  as  a  cowardly  race, 
or  they  would  not  have  condescended  to  beg  for  peace. 
This  enmity  was  naturally  enough  engendered  by  their 
jealousy  of  the  tribes  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  traffic 
with  the  whites,  and  by  this  means  obtained  articles  from 
them,  according  to  their  estimation,  of  ffrcat  value. 

The  commodore  now  discovered  that  liis  safety  depend- 
ed entirely  upon  making  these  people  fcel  his  strength,  as 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  his  present  situation,  to 
leave  the  island  until  his  vcsr^l  could  be  repaired,  and 
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while  the  greater  part  of  his  effects  were  actqally  on  shore. 
He  therefore  set  off,  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  men,  against 
these  people,  determined  to  give  them  battle,  and»  by 
showing  the  efficacy  of  his  weapons,  compel  them  to  bo 
at  peace.  The  tribes,  heretofore  friendly,  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  hostilities,  and  were  only  in- 
duced  to  wait  the  result  of  this  expedition,  of  which  they 
were  little  more  than  silent  spectators.  The  commodore 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  his  fire-arms,  by  shooting  at  rocks  and 
trees;  war  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  But  the  small 
force  with  which  he  marched,  was  insufficient  to  make  any 
impression. 

Their  country  being  exceedingly  mountainous,  and 
abounding  in  thickets,  rendered  it  easy  for  them  to  es- 
cape, 'rte  commodore  was  therefore  compelled  to  re- 
turn in  a  worse  situation  than  before.  To  prevent  the 
friendly  Indians  from  rising,  he  found  it  necessary  to  inform 
them  that  he  would  proceed  the  next  day  with  Uie  greater 
part  of  his  men.  A  large  body  was  now  marched  across 
the  mountains,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  difficulties  of 
the  route,  and  penetrated  into  their  valley ;  but  the  natives, 
as  usual,  took  refuge  in  their  inaccessible  fastnesses.  The 
only  mode  of  causing  them  to  feel  the  consequences  of 
their  conduct,  was  in  the  destruction  of  their  villages ; 
nine  of  them  were  accordingly  burnt, after  which  the  party 
retreated. 

The  Typees  now  gladly  accepted  terms  of  peace,  and 
all  the  tribes  on  the  island,  soon  ailer,  were  recon- 
ciled to  each  other;  a  circumstance  which  the  oldest 
amongst  them  did  not  recollect  to  have  seen ;  and  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  friendship  towards  the  whites 
while  the  commodore  remained. 

We  have  now  to  record  a  most  singular  fact,  and  one 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  prowess  of  our  little  navy. 

During  the  third  year,  every  naval  combat,  without  a 
single  exception,  where  there  was  any  thing  like  an 
equality  of  force,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Americans. 
The  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  launched  in  October,  performed 
a  cruise  during  the  winter,  and  on  her  return  was  chased 
into  St.  Mary's.     She  soon  alier  put  to  sea  again,  and  on 
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the  twcnly-ninth  of  April  discovered  the  brig  of  war  Eper- 
Tier,  Captain  Wales,  having  several  vessels  under  con- 
voy. Captain  Warrington  engaged  the  Epervier,  while 
the  others  were  making  their  escape.  At  the  first  broad- 
side, the  foreyard  of  the  Peacock  was  totally  disabled  by 
two  round  shot  in  the  starboard  quarter.  By  this  she  was 
deprived  of  the  use  of  her  fore  and  fore-topsaU,  and  was 
obliged  to  keep  aloof  during  the  remainder  of  the  action, 
which  lasted  forty-two  minutes.  In  this  time  she  received 
considerable  damage  in  her  rigging,  but  her  hull  was  not 
at  all  injured. 

The  Epervier  struck,  having  five  feet  water  in  her  hold, 
her  topmasts  over  her  side,  her  main  boom  shot  away,  her 
foremast  cut  nearly  in  two,  her  rigging  and  stays  shot  away, 
her  hull  pierced  by  forty-five  shot,  twenty  of  which  were 
within  a  foot  of  her  water  line.  Eleven  of  her  crew  were 
killed,  and  her  first  lieutenant  and  fourteen  men  wounded. 
She  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant 
Nicholson,  first  officer  of  the  Peacock,  who,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Vorhees,  of  the  same  ship,  had  been  already  dis- 
tinguished in  another  naval  action.  The  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  specie  yras  found  in 
her,  and  transferred  to  the  Peacock.  Captain  Warrington 
immediately  repaired,  with  his  prize,  to  one  of  the  south- 
ern ports. 

The  day  following,  the  captain  discovered  two  frigates 
in  chase.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  he 
took  all  the  prisoners  on  board  the  Peacock,  and  leaving 
a  sufficient  number  on  board  the  Epervier  for  the  purpose 
of  navigating  her,  he  directed  her  to  seek  the  nearest  port. 
By  skilful  seamanship  the  captain  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  enemy's  ships,  and  reached  Savannah,  where  he 
found  his  prize.  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  by  his  good  ma- 
nagement, had  brought  her  in,  after  encountering  very 
great  difficulties. 

The  new  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Captain  Blakeley,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  first  of  May,  and  after  capturing 
seven  merchantmen,  fell  in  with  the  British  brig  of  war 
the  Reindeer,  Captain  Manners,  which  she  captured  after 
an  action  of  eighteen  minutes.  On  the  sixth  of  July,  be- 
ing in  chase  of  two  vessels,  he  discovered  the  Reindeer 
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tttd  unmediately  altered  his  course,  and  hauled  by  the 
wind  in  chase  of  her.  At  fifleen  minutes  past  one,  Cap- 
tain Blakeley  prepared  for  action ;  but  it  was  not  before 
fifteea  minutes  after  three,  in  consequence  of  thiiir  ma- 
ncEUvrmg,  and  the  endearours  of  the  Reindeer  to  escape, 
that  they  approached  sufficiently  near  to  engage.  Seve- 
ral guns  were  fired  from  the  Wasp  before  her  antagonist 
could  bring  her  guns  to  bear;  her  helm  was  then  put 
alee,  and  at  twenty-six  minutes  after  three,  Captain 
Bkkeley  commenced  the  action  with  his  9fter  carronades 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  fired  in  succession.  Shortly 
aAer,  the  larboard  bow  coming  in  contact  with  the  Wasp, 
Captain  Manners  gave  orders  to  board,  but  the  attempt 
was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  crew  of  the  Wasp,  and  the 
enemy  was  several  times  repelled ;  at  forty-four  minutes 
past  three,  orders  were  given  to  board  in  turn.  Throw- 
ing themselves  with  promptitude  upon  her  deck,  they 
succeeded  in  the  execution  of  their  orders ;  and,  at  forty 
minutes  past  four  the  Bag  of  the  enemy's  ship  came 
down.  She  was  almost  cut  to  pieces,  and  half  her  crew 
was  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Wasp  was  five 
killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded ;  among  the  latter,  Mid- 
shipmen Langdon  and  Tosean,  both  of  whom  expred 
some  days  after.  The  Reindeer  having  been  found  alto- 
gether unmanageable^  was  blown  up,  and  Captain  Blakeley 
steered  for  L'Orient,  to  provide  for  the  wounded  of  both 
erews. 

After  leaving  L'Orient,  and  capturing  two  valuable  Bri- 
tish merchantmen,  Captain  Blakeley  feU  in  with  a  fleet  of 
ten  sail,  under  convoy  of  the  Armada  seventy-four,  and  a 
komb  ship.  He  stood  for  them,  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
out  of  the  squadron  a  brig  laden  with  brass  and  jron  can- 
non, and  militiury  stores,  from  Gibraltar ;  after  taking  out 
the  prisoners,  and  setting  her  on  fire,  he  endeavoured  to 
cut  out  another,  but  was  chased  ofi*  by  the  seventy-four. 
In  the  evening,  at  half  past  six,  he  descried  two  vessels, 
on^  on  his  starboard,  and  one  on  his  larboard  bow,  and 
bauled  for  that  which  was  farthest  to  windward.  At 
seven  she  was  discovered  to  be  a  brig  of  war,  and  at 
twenty-nine  minutes  past  nine  she  was  under  the  lee  bow 
of  the  Wasp.    An  action  soon  after  commenced,  which 
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lasted  until  ten  o'clock,  when  Captain  Blakeley,  supposing 
his  antagonist  to  he  silenced,  ceased  firing,  and  demanded 
if  he  had  surrendered.  No  answer  heing  returned,  he 
commenced  firing,  and  the  enemy  returned  broadside  for 
broadside  for  twelve  minutes,  when,  perceiving  that  the  two 
last  were  not  returned,  he  hailed  again,  and  was  informed 
thai  she  was  sinking,  and  that  her  commander  had  struck. 

Before  the  Wasp's  boat  could  be  lowered,  a  second 
briff  of  war  was  discovered  :  the  crew  were  instantly  sent 
to  meir  quarters,  and  the  Wasp  was  standing  to  for  the 
approach  of  the  stranger,  when  two  other  brigs  appeared; 
he  now  made  sail,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the  first  one 
after  him,  but  without  eflect.  The  name  of  the  prize  has 
since  been  ascertained  to  have  been  the  Avon,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  of  the  same  force  as  the  Reindeer.  She  sunk 
immediately  after  the  last  man  had  been  taken  out  of  her. 
She  had  eight  killed,  and  thirty -one  wounded,  including 
her  captain,  and  several  other  officers. 

The  Wasp  soon  repaired  her  damage,  and  continued 
on  her  cruise.  On  the  twenty-first  of  September,  she 
captured,  off  the  Madeiras,  her  thirteenth  prize,  the  Bri* 
tisnbrig  Atalanta,  of  eight  guns,  and  the  only  one  she  sent 
int(n>ort  The  return  of  this  vessel,  after  her  brilliant 
cruise,  was  for  a  long  time  fondly  looked  for  by  our  conn* 
try ;  but  all  hope  has  at  la.st  vanished  of  ever  seeing  hei 
again.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  brave  comman 
der,  and  the  gallant  crew,  have  found  a  common  grave  in 
the  waste  of  ocean ;  but  they  will  always  live  in  the  fond 
gratitude  and  recollection  of  their  country. 

The  loss  of  the  frigate  President  was  severely  felt  al 
the  time,  of  which  the  following  is  an  unvarnished  tale. 

The  blockade  of  Commodore  Decatur's  squadron,  at 
New-London,  having  been  continued  until  after  the  sea- 
son had  passed  in  which  there  existed  any  prospect  of 
escape,  the  ships  were  ordered  up  the  river,  and  dispersed, 
while  the  commodore,  with  his  crew,  were  transferred  to 
the  President,  then  at  New-York.  A  cruise  was  contem- 
plated, in  conjunction  with  the  Peacock,  the  Hornet,  and 
the  Tom  Bowline  store  ship.  The  commodore,  thinking 
\t  more  safe  to  venture  out  singly,  appointed  a  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  ordered  the  other  vessels  to  follow.     In 
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consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  pilot,  the  Presidei^ 
struck  upon  the  bar,  and  remained  there  thumping  for  two 
hours,  by  which  her  ballast  was  .deranged,  and  her  trim 
for  sailing  entirely  lost  The  course  of  the  wind  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  port ;  he  put  to  sea,  trusting  to 
the  excellence  of  his  TesseL  At  daylight  he  fell  in  with 
a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Endymion,  Tenedos 
and  Pomone  frigates,  and  the  Majestic  razee.  In  spite 
of  every  exertion  they  gained  upon  him ;  the  foremost^ 
the  Endymion,  got  close  under  his  quarters  and  com- 
menced firinff.  The  commodore  determined  to  bear  up 
and  engage  her,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  her  by 
boarding,  and  afterwards  escaping  in  her,  and  abandon- 
ing his  own  ship.  In  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  ma- 
noeuvering  of  the  enemy,  who  protracted  the  engagement 
for  two  hours,  until  the  rest  of  the  squadron  were  fast 
gaining  upon  them. 

He  now  assailed  the  Endymion,  and  in  a  short  time 
completely  silenced  her,  leavmg  her  a  wreck.  The  Pre- 
sident was  also  considerably  damaged,  having  lost  twenty- 
five  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the  former.  Lieu- 
tenant Babit  and  Hamilton,  and  acting  Lieutenant  Howell ; 
among  the  latter,  the  commodore  himself,  and  midship- 
man Dale,  who  afterwards  died.  On  the  approach  of  the 
squadron,  the  gallant  commodore,  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  his  men  in  a  useless  contest,  on  receiving  the 
fire  of  the  nearest  frigate,  surrendered.  On  this  occasion 
we  cannot  pass  in  silence  the  disl^pnourable  conduct  of 
the  British  officers  of  the  navy,  where  such  ought  least  to 
have  been  expected. 

The  generov»  and  heroic  character  of  Decatur  is  ac- 
knowledged wherever  the  American  flag  is  known,  and 
requires  no  testimony  in  its  support,  for  the  British  them* 
selves  have  often  declared  their  admiration  of  this  chival- 
rous officer.  The  commodore  was  taken  on  board  the 
Endymion,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  the  miserable  farce 
of  surrendering  his  sword  to  the  officer  of  a  frigate  of  equal 
size,  but  which  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
commodore,  but  for  the  approach  of  the  squadron.  De- 
catur indignantly  refused  to  give  up  his  sword  to  any 
one  but  the  commander  of  the  squadron.     Another  arti- 
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fice  was  actually  resorted  tQ,  in  order  to  satisfy  ui^ 
good  people  of  ^England  that  the  President  was  a  se* 
venty-four  hi  disguise :  she  was  lightened,  lidd  in  dockv 
along  side  of  an  old  seventy-four,  diminished  to  appear^ 
ance  by  being  deeply  laden.  Thus,  it  seems,  a  British 
frigate  had  captured  an  American  seven ty-foor.  Thic 
naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  was  therefore  no  longer 
doubted. 

The  following  account  of  several  naval  victories  seems 
almost  incrediMe,  but  they  are  too  well  authenticated  to 
leave  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  those  who  are  willing  iU) 
credit  on  the  best  of  human  testimony. 

Not  the  least  among  the  exploits  of  our  naval  heroes, 
was  the  capture  of  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war  by 
the  Constitution,  Captain  Stewart.  Having  sailed  on  A 
cruise,  he  discovered  two  ships,  one  of  which  bore  up  for  the 
Constitution,  but  soon  after  changed  her  course,  to  joih  hot 
consort.  The  Constitution  gave  chase  to  both,  and  at  six 
P.  M.  ranged  ahead  of  the  stemmost,  brought  her  on  the 
quarter,  her  consort  on  the  bow,  and  opened  a  broadside, 
which  was  immediately  returned.  An  exchange  of  broad- 
sides continued  until  both  ships  were  enveloped  in  smoke, 
upon  the  clearing  away  of  which,  the  Constitution  finding 
herself  abreast  of  the  headmost  ship,  Captain  Stewart  or- 
dered both  sides  to  be  manned>  backed  topsails,  and  drop* 
ped  into  his  first  position. 

The  ship  on  the  bow  backed  sails  alstt.  *rhe  Constitu- 
tion's broadsides  were  then  fired  from  the  larboard  batte* 
ry,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  ship  on  the  bow,  perceiving 
her  error  in  getting  stemboard,  filled  away  with  the  in- 
tention of  tacking  athwart  the  bows  of  the  Constitution, 
while  the  other  fell  ofi^  entirely  unmanageable.  The  Con- 
stitution then  filled  away  in  pursuit  of  the  former,  and 
coming  within  a  hundred  yards,  gave  her  several  raking 
broadsides,  and  so  crippled  her  that  no  further  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  her  ability  to  escape  ;  we  cap* 
tain  therefore  returned  to  the  first  which  immediately 
struck.  Possession  was  then  taken  of  her  by  Lieutenant 
Hoffinan,  and  proved  to  be  the  frigate  Cyane,  Captain 
Gordon  Falcon,  of  thirty-four  guns. 

Captain  Stewart  then  steered  in  pursuit  of  the  othar 
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vessel,  and  after  a  short  resistance,  in  which  she  suffered 
considerably,  she  struck,  with  five  feet  water  in  her  hold. 
She  proved  to  be  the  sloop  of  war  Lerant,  of  eighteen 
thirty-two  pound  carronades.  The  loss  on  board  the  two 
ships  amounted  to  about  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
on  board  the  Constitution  there  were  four  killed  and  ele- 
ven wounded ;  but  the  ship  received  a  very  trifling  injury. 
On  the  tenth  of  March,  Captain  Stewart  entered  the  har- 
bour of  Port  Praya  wiitk  his  prizes,  and  on  the  eleventh^ 
a  British  squadron  of  two  sixty  gun  ships  and  a  frigate 
appeared  off  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  Captain  Stew- 
art, having  no  faith  in  his  security  in  this  neutral  port, 
made  sail  with  his  prize,  the  Cyane,  and  though  closely 
pursued,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  into  me  United 
States.  The  Levant  was  recaptured  in  a  Portuguese 
port,  in  contempt  of  the  neutral  state.  These  are  acts  of 
injustice  in  which  no  nation  can  ever  prosper. 

The  Peacock,  Hornet,  and  Tom  Bowline,  led  New* 
York  a  few  days  after  the  President,  without  having  re- 
ceived information  of  her  capture.  On  the  2dd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1815,  the  Hornet  parted  company,  and  directed  h^ 
course  to  Tristan  d'Acuna,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On 
the  23d  of  March,  she  descried  the  British  brig  Penguin, 
Captain  Dickinson,  of  eighteen  guns  and  a  twelve  pound 
carronade,  to  the  eastward  and  southward  of  the  bland. 
Captain  Biddle  hove  to,  while  the  Penguin  bore  down ; 
at  forty  minutes  past  one,  the  British  vessel  commenced 
the  engagement  The  firing  was  hotly  kept  up  for  fifteen 
minutes,  the  Penguin  gradually  nearing  the  Hornet  with 
the  intention  to  board,  her  captain  having  given  orders 
for  this  purpose,  but  was  killed  by  a  grape  shot ;  her  lieu- 
tenant then  bore  her  up,  and  running  her  bowsprit  be- 
tween the  main  and  mizzen  rigging  of  the  Hornet,  gave 
orders  to  board.  His  men,  however,  perceiving  the  crew 
of  the  Hornet  ready  to  receive  them,  refused  to  follow  him. 

At  this  moment,  the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea  lifted  the 
Hornet  ahead,  and  the  enemy's  bowsprit  carried  away 
her  mizzen  shrouds  and  spanker  boom,  and  the  Penguin 
hung  upon  the  Hornet's  quarter,  with  the  loss  of  her  fore- 
mast and  bowsprit.  Her  commander  then  called  out  that 
he  had  surrendered  ;  and  Captain  Biddle  ordered  his  men 
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to  cease  firing.  At  this  moment  an  officer  of  the  Horttet 
called  to  Captain  Biddle,  that  a  man  was  taking  aim  at  him 
in  the  enemy's  shrouds ;  he  had  scarcely  changed  his  po* 
sition,  when  a  musket  ball  struck  him  in  the  neck,  and 
wounded  him  severely.  Two  marines  immediately  level- 
led their  pieces  at  the  wretch,  and  killed  him  before  he 
hrought  his  gun  from  his  shoulder.  The  Penguin  had* 
by  that  time,  got  clear  of  the  Hornet,  and  the  latter  wore 
round  to  give  the  enemy  a  fresh  broadside,  when  they 
cried  out  a  second  time  that  they  had  surrender^.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  Captain  Biddle  could  re- 
strain his  crew,  who  were  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of 
the  enemy. 

In  twenty-two  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  she  was  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant  Mayo* 
of  the  Hornet.  The  renguin  was  so  much  injured,  tnat 
Captain  Biddle  determined  on  taking  out  her  crew  and 
scuttling  her ;  and  afterwards  sent  off  his  prisoners  bv 
the  Tom  Bowline,  which  by  this  time  had  joined  huh  with 
the  Peacock.  The  enemy  lost  fourteen  in  killed,  and 
twenty-eight  wounded ;  the  Hornet,  one  killed  and  eleven 
wounded ;  among  the  latter,  her  Lieutenant,  Conner,  dan- 
gerously. 

Captain  Biddle,  being  compelled  to  part  from  the  Pea- 
cock by  the  appearance  of  a  BriUsh  ship  of  the  line,  after 
being  closely  pursued  for  several  days,  effected  his  escape 
into  St.  Salvador,  where  the  news  of  peace  soon  after  ar- 
rived. The  capture  of  the  Cyane,  the  Levant,  and  the 
Penguin,  took  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  li- 
mited by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  exploits  of  the  privateers  continued  to  rival  those 
of  our  national  vessels.  In  one  instance  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  pay  dearly  for  his  disregard  t)f  the  sanctua- 
ry of  a  neutral  port  The  privateer  Armstrong  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Fayal,  when  a  British  squadroDr 
consisting  of  the  Carnation,  the  Plantagenet,  and  the 
Rota,  hove  in  sight.  Captain  Reid,  of  the  privateer,  dis- 
covering, by  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  the  enemy  had 
put  out  his  barges,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  hira« 
cleared  for  action,  and  moved  near  me  shore.  Four 
boats,  filled  with  men,  approached,  and  making  no  answer 
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on  being  hailed,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  thesn,  whicli  was 
returned,  but  they  soon  called  out  for  quarters,  and  were 
permitted  to  haul  off.  They  then  prepared  for  a  more 
formidable  attack;  the  privateer  was  now  anchored  within 
ft  cable's  length  of  the  shore,  and  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
castle. 

The  next  day  they  sent  a  fleet  of  boats,  supported  by 
the  Carnation,  which  stood  before  the  harbour,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  privateer.  At  midnight  the  boats  ap- 
proached a  second  time,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, manned  with  several  hundred  men.  They  were 
suffered  to  approach  along  side  of  the  privateer;  and, 
without  waiting  an  attack,  they  were  assailed  with  such 
astonishing  fury,  that,  in  forty  minutes,  scarcely  a  man  of 
them  was  left  alive.  During  these  attacks  the  shores 
were  lined  with  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the  brightness 
of  the  moon,  had  a  full  view  of  the  scene.  The  gover- 
nor, with  the  first  people  of  the  place,  stood  by  and  saw 
the  whole  afifair.  After  the  second  attack,  the  governor 
Bent  a  note  to  the  commander  of  the  Plantagenet,  Cap- 
tain Lloyd,  requesting  him  to  desist,  but  was  answered, 
that  he  determined  to  have  the  privateer  at  the  risk  of 
knocking  down  the  town. 

The  American  consul  having'  communicated  this  infor« 
mation  to  Captain  Reid,  he  ordered  his  crew  to  save  th^ir 
effects  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  carry  the  dead  and 
wounded  on  shore.  At  daylight  the  Carnation  stood  close 
to  the  Armstrong,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire ;  but  being 
considerably  cut  up  by  the  privateer,  she  hauled  off  to  re- 
pair. Captain  Reid  now  thinking  it  useless  to  protract 
the  contest,  on  her  re-appearance,  scuttled  his  vessel,  and 
escaped  to  shore.  The  British  loss  amounted  to  the 
astonishing  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  wounded ;  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  only  two  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Several 
houses  in  the  town  were  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  in- 
habitants wounded. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  war  generally.  In  its  most  ctrt- 
lized  modes  of  destruction,  it  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful 
0eourge.     Tlie  distress  wliich  it  occasions  is  incalculable 
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and  immeasurable ;  and  we  may  venture  a  declaration* 
that  all  the  benefit  ever  derived  from  the  practice  of  mu- 
tual  destruction,  can  never  balance  the  evils,  even  could 
they  be  realized. 

That  the  mode  of  savage  warfare  is  more  dreadful  than 
that  of  the  more  civilized,  is  undoubted ;  but  the  inference 
is  not,  therefore,  in  favour  of  hostilities  in  any  decree. 
That  the  loss  of  blood,  and  treasure,  and  mond  feeling, 
are  more  than  a  fair  equivalent  for  any  supposed  benefits 
in  expectation,  is  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  even 
without  bringing  into  the  account  the  dreadful  inroads 
which  it  makes  in  the  domestic  circle.  But,  if  we  add  to 
this  the  violence  which  it  does  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  who  shall  fathom  it  7 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Operations  of  tJte  Army  on  the  Frontiers^ 

General  Brown,  and  his  officers,  were  employed  in  dis- 
ciplining the  troops,  and  collecting  forces,  destined  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  from  the  American  posts  which  they 
still  occupied.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  American 
forces  amounted  to  but  two  brigades  of  regulars,  and  one 
of  New- York  volunteers,  under  Generals  Porter  and 
Swift,  with  a  few  Indians. 

In  the  meantime,  the  force  of  the  enemy,  under  Gene- 
ral Drummond,  had  been  greatly  increased,  4)y  the  addi- 
tion of  a  number  of  veteran  regiments,  which,  since  the 
pacification  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  had  been  enabled  to 
send  to  this  country. 

The  first  attack  was  on  Fort  Erie,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  which  was  taken  by 
surprise.  The  second  attempt  was  upon  Major  General 
Riall,  who  occupied  an  entrenched  camp  at  Chippewa. 
This  led  to  the  first  regular  pitched  battle  during  the  war, 
and  victory  declared  for  the  Americans,  and  the  British 
were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  camp. 

The  evpnls  of  the  war  now  began  to  thicken,  ^nd  itt 
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duuracter  assumed  the  most  sanguinary  aspect  The  vie* 
tory  already  obtained  by  the  Americans  over  men  supe* 
rior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  enraged  General  Drum- 
mond  to  madness.  But  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  to  Queenstown,  and  finally  took  post  at  Burlington 
Heights.  The  flush  of  victory  on  one  side,  and  the  pride 
of  military  glory  on  the  other,  led  to  deeds  of  intrepid 
daring  unexampled  in  the  former  progress  of  the  war. 
Skirmishing  was  constant  and  severe,  and  every  move- 
ment seemed  to  be  of  a  decisive  character.  In  these  ren- 
contres, the  loss  on  both  sides,  especially  of  officers,  waa 
very  great. 

A  specimen  of  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  Ame- 
rican troops,  was  exhibited  near  tlie  cataracts  of  Niagara, 
which  has  few  parallels.  The  enemy  occupied  an  emi- 
nence well  fortified,  and  defended  by  thrice  the  number 
of  men  mustered  by  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  sus- 
tained the  unequal  conflict  more  than  an  hour,  when 
orders  were  given  to  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy*9 
heights,  and  break  the  British  line.  But  the  order  waa 
countermanded. 

The  British  now  pressed  forward  on  the  ninth,  which^ 
with  wonderful  firmness,  withstood  the  attack  of  their 
overwhelming  numbers  ;  but  reduced  at  length  to  nearly 
one  half,  and  being  compelled,  at  every  moment,  to  repel 
fresh  charges  of  the  British,  Colonel  Leavenworth  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  General  Scott,  to  communicate 
its  condition.  The  general  rode  up  in  person,  roused  the 
flagging  spirits  of  his  brave  men  with  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  reinforcements  were  expected  every  moment^ 
and  besought  them  to  hold  their  ground. 

Lieutenant.  Riddle,  already  well  known  as  a  reconnoi- 
tering  officer,  was  the  first  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
his  fellow  soldiers,  having  been  drawn  to  the  place  by  the 
sound  of  the  cannon  while  out  with  a  scouting  party. 
The  same  circumstance  induced  General  Brown  to  pro- 
ceed rapidly  to  the  scene  of  action,  giving  orders  to  Ge- 
neral Ripley  to  follow  with  the  second  brigade.  On  his 
way  he  was  met  by  Major  Jones,  and,  from  his  informa- 
tion, he  was  induced  to  order  up  General  Porter,  with  the 
volunteers  together  with  the  artillery. 
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So  far,  the  Americans  had  repelled  erery  attack  with 
the  most  unyielding  courage,  hut  the  situation  of  the  hri' 
gade  was  very  critical.  The  desperate  efforts  of  the 
troops  led  General  Riall  to  overrate  the  numbers  to  which 
he  was  opposed,  and  he  sent  to  Generat  Drunimond  for 
reinforcements. 

About  this  time  an  awful  pause  ensued  between  the  two 
armies ;  for  a  time  no  sound  broke  upon  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  but  the  poans  of  the  wounded,  mingling  with 
the- distant  din  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  shattered 
regiments  were  consolidated  into  one  brigade,  and  placed 
as  a  reserve  under  Colonel  Brady,  who,  though  severely 
wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  field.  The  silence  was  once 
more  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  General  Ripley's  bri- 
gade, Major  Hindman's  artillery,  and  General  Porter's 
volunteers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  General  Drummond, 
with  reinforcements. 

In  the  meantime,  that  accomplished  younff  officer. 
Major  Jessup,  who  had  been  ordered,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  action,  to  take  post  on  the  right,  had  succeeded,  during 
the  engagement,  aAer  encountering  great  difficulty,  in 
turning  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  incaution  of  the  enemy,  he  threw  his  regiment  in  the 
rear  of  their  reserve,  and,  surprising  one  detachment  after 
another,  made  prisoners  of  so  many  of  their  officers  and 
men,  that  his  progress  was  greatly  impeded.  The  laws 
of  Avar  would  have  justified  him  in  putting  them  to  death; 
"  but  the  laurel,  in  his  opinion,  was  most  glorious  when 
entwined  by  the  hand  of  mercy ;"  he,  therefore,  spared 
them,  under  circumstances  where  they  certainly  would 
not  have  spared  him. 

One  of  his  officers,  Captain  Ketchum,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  prisoner  of  General  Riall,  and  of  the  aid 
of  General  Drummond ;  the  latter  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  prevented  the  concentration  of  the  Bri- 
tish force,  contemplated  by  that  officer,  before  the  Ameri- 
cans were  prepared  for  his  reception.  After  disposing  of 
his  prisoners,  Major  Jessup  felt  his  way  to  the  place 
where  the  hottest  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  brigade  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  drew  up  his  regiment  behind  a  fence  on 
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ihe  side  of  the  Queenstown  road,  but  in  the  rear  of  a 
party  of  British  infantry,  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  road  ;  he  suddenly  ffaye  them  a  destnictiTe 
fire,  on  which  they  broke  and  fled.  '^  The  major,"  says 
General  Brown,  **  showed  himself  to  his  own  army  in  a 
blaze  of  Are.**  He  was  ordered  to  form  on  the  right  of 
Che  second  brigade. 

The  following  instance  of  generalship,  by  which  thk 
sanguinary  contest  was  decid^,  is  of  so  daring  a  nature, 
imd  so  completely  developes  the  American  character,  that 
it  will  be  inserted  entire. 

General  Ripley's  brigade  had  by  this  time  been  formed 
for  action,  when  orders  were  fiven  for  it  to  advance  to  the 
support  of  General  Scott,  agamst  whom  a  fire  was  now 
directed,  which  he  could  not  long  withstand.  General 
Ripley,  with  the  quick  discernment  which  characterizes 
the  real  commander,  seeing  that  too  much  time  would  be 
lost  before  he  could  make  his  way  through  the  skirt  of 
the  woods  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  decided  at  once, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  adopt  the  only  measure 
from  which  he  saw  a  hope ;  and  which  being  made  known 
to  the  commander  in  chief,  he  instantly  sanctioned.  , 

The  enemy's  artillery  occupied  a  hill,  which  was  the 
key  to  the  wnole  position,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope 
for  victory,  while  they  were  permitted  to  retain  it. 

Addressing  himself  to  Ck>lonel  Miller,  he  inquired, 
whether  he  could  storm  the  batteries  at  the  head  of  the 
twenty-first,  while  he  would  himself  support  him  with 
the  younger  redment,  the  twenty-third.  To  this  the 
wary  but  intrepid  veteran  replied,  in  an  unafl!ected  phrase, 
I  WILL  TRY,  Sir  ; — ^words,  which  were  afterwards  given 
as  the  motto  of  his  regiment. 

The  twenty-third  was  formed  in  close  column,  under 
its  commander.  Major  M*Farland,  and  the  first  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Nicholas,  was  left  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
check.  The  two  regiments  moved  on  to  one  of  the  most 
perilous  charges  ever  attempted ;  the  whole  of  the  artil- 
lery opened  upon  them  as  they  advanced,  supported  by  a 
powerful  line  of  infantry.  The  twenty-first  advanced 
steadily  to  its  purpose ;  the  twenty-third  faltered  on  re- 
ceiving the  deadly  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  was  soon  rallied 
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by  the  personal  exertions  of  General  Ripley.  When 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  summit,  they  received  an« 
other  dreadful  discharge,  by  which  Major  M'Farland  was 
killed,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Major  Brooks.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  British,  the  intrepid  Miller  firmly 
advanced,  until  within  a  few  paces  of  their  line,  when  he 
impetuously  charged  upon  the  artillery,  which,  after  a 
short  but  desperate  resistance,  yielded  their  whole  bat- 
tery, and  the  American  line  was  in  a  moment  formed  in 
the  rear,  upon  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  Bri- 
tish infantry. 

During  the  charge.  General  Riall  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  effect  may  easily  be- imagined.  But  this  brilliant 
exploit  seemed  to  spur  on  the  enemy  to  redoubled  exer- 
tions. Being  reinforced,  the  British  marched  with  quick 
step  on  the  Americans^  who  reserved  their  fire  until  it 
could  become  deadly.  The  whole  British  division  came 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  lines,  when  the  well  directed 
fire  from  our  troops  put  them  into  confusion.  But  they 
rallied  to  the  attack,  and  the  conflict  became  tremendous. 
But  the  enemy  yielded,  ai^l  retired  down  the  hilL  The 
contest  was,  however,  soon  renewed  by  the  British,  with 
the  same  results. 

Disheartened  by  these  repeated  defeats,  the  British  were 
on  the  point  of  yielding  the  contest,  when  they  received 
fresh  reinforcements  from  fort  Niagara,  which  revived 
their  spirits,  and  induced  them  to  make  another  and  still 
more  desperate  struggle.  After  taking  an  hour  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  recovering  from  their  fatigue,  they  ad- 
vanced with  a  new  and  more  extended  line,  and  with  con- 
fident hopes  of  being  able  to  overpower  the  Americans, 
who  thus  far  had  been  denied  both  refreshment  and  re- 
pose. 

Our  countrymen  had  stood  to  their  arms  during  all  this 
time,  their  canteens  exhausted,  And  many  almost  fainting 
with  thirst ;  and,  from  the  long  interval,  they  had  begun 
to  cherish  hopes  that  the  enemy  had  yielded.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed ;  but  on  discovering  the  approach 
of  the  British,  their  courageous  spirit  returned,  and  they 
resolved  never  to  yield  the  glorious  trophies  of  their  vic- 
tory, until  they  could  contend  no  longer. 
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The  British  delivered  their  fire  at  the  same  distance  as 
on  the  last  onset,  which  was  returned  by  the  Americans 
with  the  same  deadly  effect;  but  they  did  not  fall  back 
with  the  same  precipitation;  a  fresh  line  supplied  the 
phice  of  the  first,  and  the  whole  steadily  advanced. 

A  conflict,  dreadful  beyond  description,  ensued ;  the 
twenty-first,  under  its  brave  leader,  firmly  withstood  the 
shock.  The  right  and  lefi  repeatedly  fell  back,  but  were 
again  rallied  by  the  general,  by  Colonels  Miller,  Nicholas, 
and  Jessup.  At.  length  the  two  lines  closed  with  each 
other  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  which  they  contested 
with  terrific  violence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  that  many  bat' 
talions,  on  both  sides,  were  forced  back,  and  the  contend- 
ing parties  became  mingled  with  each  other.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  desperation  of  the  conflict  at  the  point 
where  the  cannon  was  stationed.  The  enemy  having 
forced  himself  into  the  very  midst  of  Major  Hindman^s 
artillery,  this  ofiicer  was  compelled  to  spike  two  of  his 
pieces,  and  was  warmly  engaged  across  the  carriages  and 
runs.  General  Ripley  now  pressing  upon  the  enemy^s 
flanks,  compelled  them  to  give  way,  ana  the  centre  soon 
following  the  example,  the  whole  British  line  fled  a  third 
time,  and  no  exertions  of  their  ofiicers  could  restrain  them, 
until  they  placed  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  The  British  being  now  completely 
beaten,  retired  beyond  the  borders  of  the  field,  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded. 

The  loss  on  this  occasion  was  in  proportion  to  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  conflict,  the  whole  being  seventeen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine;  of  which  the  Britbh  amounted  to  twenty* 
seven  more  than  the  Americans. 

The  intention  of  the  American  commander  was  to  re- 
new the  action  in  the  morning,  but  finding  that  he  had  but 
fifteen  hundred  men  fit  for  duty,  and  that  the  British  were 
drawn  up  in  considerable  force,  General  Ripley  determin- 
ed not  to  commence  an  attack.  He  then  retreated  to  Erie, 
and  extended  its  defences.  Having  been  reinforced  by  a 
thousand  men,  the  enemy  appeared  before  Fort  Erie  on 
the  3d  of  August,  and  commenced  with  regular  approaches. 
Py  the  7th,  the  defences  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  enemy 
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at  bay.     Until  the  14th,  the  cannonade  was  meessant,  and 
the  enemy  gained  ground,  but  in  skirmishes,  the  Ameri 
cans  were  generally  Tictorious. 

General  Gaines  now  commanded  at  Erie,  and  Colonel 
Drummond  was  preparing  to  assail  him.  At  half-past  two 
in  the  rooming,  the  attack  was  commenced  by  three  co- 
lumns. On  the  second  attempt,  the  British  gaiped  the  pa- 
rapet, and  the  enemy  received  the  orders  of  Colonel  Drum- 
mond, to  "  give  no  quarter  P*  The  order  was  faithfully 
executed,  and  a  terrible  strife  ensued.  Colonel  Drum- 
mond was  shot  in  the  breast,  but  the  enemy  still  main- 
tained their  position ;  but  they  were  finally  defeated. 

The  British  loss  in  this  assault  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  killed,  including  fourteen  officers  of  distinction; 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  wounded,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  seventeen 
killed,  fifty-six  wounded,  and  ten  prisoners. 

Nothing  further  of  particular  importance  transpired, 
until  the  seventeenth  of  September,  when  General  Brown, 
observing  that  the  enemy  had  just  completed  a  battery, 
which  could  open  a  most  destructive  fire,  the  next  day 
planned  a  sortie,  which  has  been  considered  a  military 
45hef  d'<fcuvre.  The  British  force  consisted  of  three  bri- 
gades, of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  each,  one  of 
which  was  stationed  at  the  works  in  front  of  Fort  Erie, 
the  other  two  occupied  a  camp  two  miles  in  the  rear. — 
The  design  of  General  Brown  was  to  ''storm  the  batteries, 
destroy  the  cannon,  and  roughly  handle  the  brigade  on 
duty,  before  those  in  reserve  could  be  brought  up."  A 
road  had  previously  been  opened  by  Lieutenants  Riddle 
and  Frazer,  in  a  circuitous  course  through  the  woods, 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  flank  of  the  line  of  batteries, 
and  with  such  secrecy  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
enemy. 

At  two'  o'clock,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  readiness 
to  make  the  sortie.  The  division  commanded  by  General 
Porter,  was  composed'  of  riflemen  and  Indians  under 
Colonel  Gibson,  and  two  columns,  one  on  the  right,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Wood,  the  left  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Davis,  of  the  New-York  militia ;  this  was  to  proceed 
through  th^  woods,  by  the  road  which^had  been  opened* 
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irfaile  the  right  division  of  the  troops,  in  the  ravine 
already  mentioned,  was  to  be  stationed  between  the  fori 
and  the  enemy's  works,  under  General  Miller,  with  orders 
not  to  advance  until  General  Porter  should  have  engaged 
their  flank. 

The  command  of  General  Porter  advanceld  with  so 
much  celerity  and  caution,  that  when  they  rushed  upon 
the  enemy's  flank  they  gave  the  first  intimation  of  their 
approach.  A  severe  conflict  for  a  moment  ensued,  in 
which  those  gallant  officers.  Colonel  Gibson,  and  Colonel 
Wood,  fell  at  the  head  of  their  columns,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  McDonald,  and  Ma- 
jor Brooks.  In  thirty  minutes  possession  was  taken  of 
both  batteries  in  this  quarter,  together  with  a  block-house 
in  the  rear,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners.  Three 
twenty-four  pounders  were  rendered  useless,  and  their 
magazine  blown  up  by  Lieutenant  Riddle,  who  narrowly 
escaped  the  eflects  of  the  explosion. 

At  this  moment  the  division  of  General  Miller  came 
up ;  General  Brown  having  heard  the  firing  had  ordered 
it  to  advance.  In  conjunction  with  Colonel  Gibson's  co- 
lumn, he  pierced  between  the  second  and  third  line  of 
batteries,  and,  after  a  severe  contest,  carried  the  -first  of 
these.  In  this  assault  General  Davis  fell,  at  the  head  of 
his  volunteers.  The  whole  of  these  batteries,  and  the 
two  block  houses,  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, General  Miller's  division  inclined  to  the  more  formi- 
dable batteries  toward  the  lake  shore.  At  this  moment 
they  were  joined  by  the  reserve  under  General  Ripley. 
Here  the  resistance  was  more  obstinate,  the  work  being 
exceedingly  intricate,  from  the  successive  lines  of  en- 
trenchments, contrived  with  studied  complexity ;  a  con- 
stant use  of  the  bayonet  was  the  only  mode  of  assailing 
them ;  the  enemy  had,  also,  by  this  time,  received  consi- 
derable reinforcements.  General  Miller  continued  to 
advance,  although  suflering  severe  loss  in  some  of  his 
valuable  oflScers  :  Colonel  Aspinwall  was  badly  wounded, 
and  Major  Trimble  dangerously.  The  twenty-first,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Upham,  forming  a  part  of  the  reserve, 
and  part  of  the  seventeenth,  uniting  with  the  corps  of 
General  Miller,  charged  rapidly  upon  the  remaining;  bat- 
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tery,  which  was  instantly  abandoned  by  the  Britidi  in&n^ 
try  and  artillery. 

General  Ripley  now  ordered  a  line  to  be  formed,  for 
the  protection  of  the  detachments  engaged  in  destroying 
the  batteries,  and  was  engaged  in  makmg  arrangements 
for  following  up,  against  the  rear  of  General  Dnmmumd, 
the  success  which  had  so  for  transcended  expeetationt 
when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  and  fell  by  the 
side  of  Major  Brooks ;  he  was  immediately  transported 
to  the  fort  The  objects  of  the  sortie  bavin^r  been  com* 
pletely  effected.  General  Miller  called  in  his  aetachments* 
and  retired  in  good  order,  with  the  prisoners,  and  the 
trophies  of  this  signal  exploit  The  American  loss  in 
this  affair  was  fire  hundred  and  eleven,  that  of  the  enemy 
upwards  of  a  thousand,  besides  their  cannon. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  a  detachment  o£  nine 
hundred  Americans  was  ordered  to  destroy  some  stores 
at  Lyon's  Creek,  which  they  effected*  after  encounterbiff 
a  party  of  twelve  hundred.  The  object  was  effected 
after  the  loss  of  sixty-seven  killed,  wounded  and  missinff. 

During  the  season  several  expeditions  were  planned, 
but  to  little  purpose.  Major  Croghan  conunanded  one 
destined  to  regain  Michilimackinack,  but  the  main  object 
was  unsuccessful.  He  effected  a  landing,  but  his  force 
was  too  feeble,  and  the  plan  was  ffiven  up  as  hopeless. 
He  merely  destroyed  the  establishments  at  St  Mary*s 
and  St  Joseph.  General  M' Arthur  made  an  incursion 
into  Canada,  dispersing  some  detachments,  destroying 
their  stores,  and  taking  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners* 
returned  without  loss. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  Conmiodore  Barney  took  the 
command  of  a  small  flotilla  of  gunboats  to  protect  t^ie 
inlets,  and  small  rivers,  that  fall  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
About  the  1st  of  June  the  enemy  entered  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  renewed  their  ravages  with  greater  severity 
than  they  had  done  the  past  year.  Sharp  and  firequeitt 
rencounters  took  place  upon  the  water,  and  upon  the 
land ;  but  the  enemy  succeeded  in  laying  waste  the  conn* 
try,  and  carrying  off  the  negroes,  through  the  mouths  of 
June  and  July. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  British  entered  the 
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Chesapeake  with  a  fleet  of  about  sixty  sail,  indudinf 
transports,  under  Admiral  Cockbum,  and  landed  about  six 
thousand  men  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent,  under  Uie 
command  of  General  Ross. 

On  the  22d,  General  Ross  reached  the  Wood-yard,  (so 
called). twelve  miles  from  Washington,  where  Commodore 
Barney  caused  a  large  flotilla  of  gunboats  to  be  destroyed, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  minds  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  23d,  General  Ross  reached  Bladensburgh,  six 
miles  from  Washington,  where  he  dispersed  the  miUtia, 
after  a  short  resistance,  and  advanced  to  the  city.  Com* 
modore  Barney  had  assembled  a  small  force  in  defence  of 
the  capital,  with  several  eighteen  pounders,  and  made  a 
stand ;  but  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  capital  fell  into  the  handa 
of  the  enemy.     The  navy  yard  was  destroyed. 

By  order  of  General  Ross,  the  capitol,  the  president's 
house,  and  executive  oflices,  were  burnt  The  enemy  re- 
tired on  the  niffht  of  the  25th,  by  rapid  marches,  regained 
their  shipa»  and  embarked. 

The  American  ladies,  always  conspicuous  in  the  histonr 
of  America,  for  their  patriotic  conduct  in  times  of  difln- 
culty  and  danger,  never  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  zeal 
for  their  country. 

The  first  object  of  attack,  it  was  ri^tly  conjectured, 
would  be  Baltimore.  The  cities  of  Fhiladelphia  uid 
New- York  waited  the  result  with  as  much  anxiety,  as  if 
their  fate  depended  upon  its  successful  issue.  In  this 
they  perhaps  had  reason ;  for  should  Baltimore  fall,  during 
the  panic  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  Washington, 
and  before  the  other  cities  would  have  time  to  place  them- 
selves in  an  attitude  of  defence,  they  could  make  but  a 
feeble  resistance. 

After  the  first  rnqment  of  despondency,  occasioned  by 
the  capture  of  Washington,  had  subsided  in  Baltimore,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  place  would  not  be  assailed 
immediately,  the  inhabitants  set  about  making  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  Under  the  direction  of  General  Smith, 
a  ditch  was  opened,  and  a  breastwork  thrown  up  by  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north-east,  (to  eflfeci 
which  every  class  of  people  united,)  so  as  completely  to 
30 
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protect  the  town  in  the  only  quarter  in  which  it  WM  ac^ 
cesaible  by  land  forcesv 

In  a  few  days,  a  considerable  number  of  militia  arrived 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia ;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
inhabitants  were  greatly  animated  by  the  arrival  of  the 
naval  veteran.  Commodore  Rogers,  with  his  marines^  who 
took  possession  of  the  heavy  batteries  on  the  hill. 

A  brigade  of  Virginia  volunteers,  together  with  the 
re^^ulars,  was  assigned  to  General  Winder,  and  the  city 
bnffade  to  General  Striker ;  the  whole  under  command 
of  Major-General  Smith;  the  two  latter,  distinguished 
revolutionary  officers.  General  Striker  had  served  from 
the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  and 
shared  in  many  important  battles.  The  approach  to  the 
city  by  water,  was  defended  by  Fort  M*Henry,  conmianded 
by  Major  Armistead,  with  about  sixty  artillerists,  under 
Captain  Evans,  and  two  companies  of  sea  fencibles,  under 
Captains  Bunbury  and  Addison ;  of  these,  thirty-five  were 
on  the  sick  Ust. 

As  this  number  was  insufficient  to  man  the  batteries. 
Major  Armistead  was  furnished  with  two  companies  of 
volunteer  artillery,  under  Captain  Berry  and  Lieutenant- 
Pennington,  and  a  company  under  Judge  Nicholson, 
(chief  justice  of  Baltimore  county,)  which  had  tendered 
its  services.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  detachment  of 
Commodore  Bamey*s  flotilla,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart  and  Major  Lane,  consisting  of  detachments  from 
the  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and  thirty-sixth  regiments  of  the 
United  States  troops,  which  were  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  the  fort.  The  total  amounted  to  about  one  thou- 
sand men. 

Two  batteries  on  the  right  of  Fort  M*Henry,  upon  the 
Patapsco,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  during  the 
night,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  were  manned,  the  one  by 
Lieutenant  Newcomb,  with  a  detachment  of  sailors ;  the 
other,  by  Lieutenant  Webster,  of  the  flotilla ;  the  former 
was  called  Fort  Covington,  the  latter,  the  City  Battery. 

It  was  equally  important  to  the  safety  of  the  city,  that 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  land  and  naval  forces,  both 
should  be  repelled ;  for  in  case  Fort  M'Henry  was  silenced 
by  the  shipping,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the. 
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destruction  of  the  town ;  and  if  the  land  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  successful,  the  fort  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
avail,  and  would  even  be  untenable.  To  the  defence  of 
Fort  M'Henry,  and  to  the  repulse  of  the  British  from  the 
lines,  the  inhabitants  looked  for  safety.  Independently 
of  the  devastating  orders  of  Cochrane,  and  the  recent 
scenes  at  Washington  and  Alexandria,  this  city  was  a  se- 
lected object  of  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  active  and  patriotic  exertions  during  the 
war.  No  one  can  imagine  to  himself  a  just  picture  of 
the  state  of  anxious  feeling,  among  fifty  thousand  people 
of  all  ages  and  sexes,  for  the  approaching  crisis,  which 
would  determine  the  safety  or  destruction  of  their  city. 

And  even  in  case  of  successful  resistance,  the  most 
painful  incertitude  hung  over  the  fate  of  those  who  were  ' 
to  risk  their  lives  in  its  defence ;  not  strangers  or  merce- 
naries, but  their  bosom  friends,  their  brothers,  their  sons 
and  husbands :  every  one,  even  old  men  and  boys,  who 
could  wield  a  musket,  were  found  in  the  ranks. 

The  committee  of  safety,  composed  of  those  advanced 
in  life,  and  ihe  most  influential  citizens,  (among  whom 
was  the  respectable  Colonel  Howard,  a  hero  of  the  revo- 
lution,) took  a  large  share  in  the  preparations  to  meet  the 
approaching  danger. 

The  British  army  having  re-embarked  on  board  the 
fleet  in  the  Patuxen^  Admiral  Cochrane  moved  down  the 
river^  and  proceeded  up  the  Chesapeake;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  of  September,  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  with  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  transports, 
^mounting  to  fifty  sail. 

On  the  next  day,  the  land  forces,  to  the  number  of  at 
least  six  thousand  men,  the  veterans  of  Wellington,  de- 
barked at  North  Point,  and,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Ross,  took  up  their  march  for  the  city. 

General  Strieker  claimed,  for  the  city  brigade  under 
his  command,  the  honour  of  bein^  the  first  to  meet  the 
invader,  and  was  accordingly  detached  by  General  Smith, 
\n  anticipation  of  the  landmg  of  the  British  troops.  On 
the  eleventh  General  Strieker  proceeded  on  the  road  to 
North  Point,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  and  two  hua« 
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dred  effective  men,  consisting  of  the  fiflh  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Sterett,  five  hundred  and  fifty  strong; 
six  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  sixth,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  McDonald ;  five  hundred  of  Uie  twenty>seventh» 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Long ;  five  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  thirty-ninth,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fowler ; 
seven  hundred  of  the  fifty-first,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Amey;  one  hundred  and  fifty  riflemen,  under  Captain 
Dyer ;  one  hundred  and  fiAy  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Biays ;  and  the  Union  Artillery,  of  seventy-five 
men,  and  six  four  pounders,  under  Captain  Montgomery, 
(attorney  general  of  the  state.)  A  light  corps  of  riflemen 
and  musketry,  under  Major  Randal,  taken  from  General 
Stanbury's  brigade,  and  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
were  detached  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  with  orders 
to  co-operate  with  General  Strieker,  and  to  chock  any 
landing  which  might  be  eflected  in  that  quarter. 

At  six  o*clock,  P.  M.  General  Strieker  reached  the 
meeting-house,  near  the  head  of  Bear  Creek,  seven  miles 
from  the  city.  Here  the  brifirade  halted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cavalry,  who  were  pushed  forward  to  Gor- 
such's  foirm,  three  miles  in  advance,  and  the  riflemen, 
who  took  post  near  the  blacksmith's  shop,  two  miles  in 
advance  of  the  encampment 

The  next  morning,  (the  twelfth,)  at  seven  o'clock,  in- 
formation was  received  from  the  videttes,  that  the  enemy 
were  debarking  troops  under  cover  of  their  gun  vessels, 
which  lay  oflf  we  blufl'  at  North  Point,  within  the  mouth 
of  the  Patapsco  River.  The  baggage  was  immediately 
ordered  back  under  a  strong  guara,  and  Greneral  Strieker 
moved  forward  the  fifth  and  twenty-seventh  regiments, 
and  the  artillery,  to  the  head  of  Long  Log  Lane,  resting 
iSbtt  fifth  with  its  right  on  the  head  of  a  branch  of  Bear 
Creek,  its  left  on  the  main  road,  while  the  twenty-seventh 
was  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  in  a  line 
with  the  fifth,  l^e  artillery  was  posted  at  the  head  of 
the  Une,  in  the  interval  between  these  two  regiments. 
The  thirty-ninth  was  drawn  up  three  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  twenty-seventh,  and  the  fiffy-first  the  same 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  fifth ;  the  sixth  regiment  was 
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dmwn  up  as  a  reserve,  within  sight,  half  a  mile  in  the 
rear  of  the  second  line. 

Thus  judiciously  posted,  the  general  determined  to 
wait  an  attack,  having  given  orders  that  the  two  regiments 
composing  the  front  line,  should  receive  the  enemy,  and, 
If  necessary,  fall  back  through  the  fifty-first  and  thirty- 
ninth,  and  form  on  the  right  of  the  sixth,  posted  in  re- 
serve. 

The  general  now  learned,  that  the  British  were  moving 
rapidly  up  the  main  road ;  and  at  the  moment  when  he 
expected  their  approach  to  be  announced  by  the  riflemen, 
stationed  in  the  low  thick  pine  and  furs,  in  advance,  great- 
ly to  his  chagrin,  he  discovered  this  corps  falling  back 
upon  the  main  position,  hadng  listened  to  a  groundless 
rumour,  that  the  enemy  were  landing  on  Back  river,  to 
cut  them  oflf.  This  part  of  the  general's  plan  having  been 
frustrated,  he  placed  the  riflemen  on  the  right  of  his  front 
line,  by  this  means  better  securing  that  flank.  The  yi- 
dettes  soon  after  bringing  information  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  were,  in  a  careless  manner,  carousing  at  Gorsuch's 
farm,  several  of  the  officers  ofiered  their  services  to  dis- 
lodge him.  Captains  Levering's  and  Howard's  compa- 
nies, from  the  fifth,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, under  Major  Heath,  of  that  regiment;  Captain  Ais- 
quith's,  and  a  few  other  riflemen,  in  all  about  seventy ;  a 
small  piece  of  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Stiles,  and  the 
cavalry,  were  pushed  forward,  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
the  enemy's  advance,  and  to  evince  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  American  army  to  engage. 

The  detachment  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  a  mile, 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy;  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  Major  Heath's 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  several  of  the  Americans 
killed  and  wounded;  but  not  unrevenged,  for  in  this  afliiir 
the  enemy  lost  their  commander  in  chief,  General  Ross. 

This  officer:  had  imprudently  proceeded  too  far,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoiterin^,  when  lie  was  killed  by  one  of 
the  company  of  Captain  Howard,  who  Mas  in  the  advance. 

After  the  death  of  Ross,  the  command  devolved  on 
Colonel  Brook,  who  continued  to  push  forward,  notwith- 
standing this  occurrence.     The  American  detachment  fell 
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back;  and  the  general  conceiving  the  two  companies  of 
Howard  and  Levering  to  be  too  much  fatigued  to  share  in 
the  approaching  conmct,  they  were  ordered  to  form  on 
the  reserve,  not  without  a  request  on  their  part  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  share  in  the  perils  of  their  townsmen. 

At  half  past  two  o^clock,  the  enemy  commenced  throw* 
inff  rockets,  which  did  no  injury ;  and  immediately  Cap* 
tarn  Montgomery's  artiUery  opened  their  fire  upon  themy 
which  was  retnmed  by  a  six  pounder  and  howitzer  upon 
the  left  and  centre.  The  fire  was  brisk  for  some  minutes^ 
when  ihe  greneral  ordered  it  to  cease  on  his  side,  widi  a 
Tiew  of  bnnging  the  enemy  into  close  canister  cUstance. 

Perceiving  that  the  efforts  of  the  Britbh  were  cbledy 
Jtrected  asainst  the  left  flank,*the  general  brought  up  the 
thirt|r-ninUi  into  line  on  the  left  of  the  twenty-seventh, 
and  detached  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  kft  of  Uie 
thirty-ninth;  and  sttU  more  completely  to  protect  this 
%nk,  which  was  all  important^  Colonel  Amey,  of  the  fif> 
ty-first,  was  ordered  to  form  his  regiment  at  ririit  angles 
with  the  line,  resting  his  right  on  we  left  of  Uie  thirty- 
ninth.  The  movement  was  badly  executed,  and  created 
some  confusion  in  that  quarter,  but  was  soon  rectified  with 
the  assistance  of  the  general's  aids  and  Major  Stevenson, 
and  the  brigade  majors,  Calhoun  and  FraUey. 

The  enemy's  right  column  now  displajred,  and  advanced 
upon  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirty-ninth.  Unfortunately, 
at  this  juncture,  the  fifty-first,  from  some  sudden  panic, 
'  after 'giving  a  random  fire,  broke  and  retreated  in  such 
confusion  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  rally  it,  and  occa- 
sioned the  same  disorder  in  the  second  battalion  of  the 
thirty-ninth. 

The  fire  by  this  time  became  general,  from  right  to  left ; 
the  artillery  poured  an  incessant  and  destructive  stream 
upon  the  enemy's  left  column,  which  endeavoured  to 
shelter  itself  behind  a  log  house,  but  this  was  instantly  in 
a  blaze ;  Captain  Sadtler  having  taken  the  precaution  to 
fire  it,  as  soon  as  it  was  abandoned  by  him  and  his  yagers. 

About  ten  minutes  past  three,  the  British  line  came  on 
with  a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  which  was  well  re- 
turned by  the  fifth,  the  twenty-seventh,  and  the  first  bat* 
'talion  of  the  thirty-ninth,  who  maintained  their  ground 
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menced  from  five  bomb  vessels,  at  the  disttunce  of  twa 
miles  ;  when  finding  themselves  sufficiently  near,  they 
anchored,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  bombardment,  while 
they  were  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort  The  situation,  although  painfully 
inactive,  was  highly  perilous ;  yet  every  man  stood  to  his 
post  without  shrinking.  One  of  the  twenty-four  pound- 
ers, on  the  south-west  blistion,  under  Captain  Nicholson, 
was  dismounted,  and  killed  his  second  lieutenant  and 
wounded  several  of  his  men.  The  enemy  now  approach- 
ed somewhat  nearer,  so  as  to  be  within  striking  distance 
A  tremendous  fire  was  instantly  opened  from  the  fort, 
which  compelled  him*  precipitately  to  gain  his  former  po- 
sition. The  bombardment  was  kept  up  during  the  whole 
day  and  night  The  city,  thus  assailed  on  both  sides, 
awaited  the  result  with  death-like  silence,  and  yet  no  eye 
was  closed  in  sleep. 

Suddenly,  about  midnight,  a  tremendous  cannonade  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  the  affirighted  popu- 
lation believed  that  all  was  over.  Their  fears  were  soob 
quieted,  by  the  information  that  some  barges  of  the  ene- 
my, the  number  not  known,  had  attempted  to  land,  but 
were  compelled  to  draw  off  with  all  possible  haste,  ailter 
great  slaughter,  by  Lieutenants  Newcomb  and  Webster, 
who  commanded  the  city  battery  and  Fort  Covington. 
By  the  next  morning  the  bombardment  ceased,  after  up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  shells  had  been  thrown ;  a  large 
portion  of  which  burst  over  the  fort,  and  scattered  their 
fra|ments  amongst  its  defenders ;  a  gieat  number  fell 
within  the  works,  and  materially  injured  two  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  two  slightly. 

The  enemy,  not  willing  to  abide  such  rough  handling, 
retreated  under  cover  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  in 
the  morning  General  Winder  was  detached  m  pursuit, 
but  the  time  which  had  elapsed  was  sufficient  for  embar- 
kation, and  the  rear  could  not  be  cut  off.  The  next  day 
the  fleet  descended  the  bay,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Baltimore. 

We  shall  now  return  with  our  readers  to  the  operations 
c»n  the  northern  frontier.  About  the  first  of  September, 
Sir  George  Provost  led  his  army  to  Plattsburgh,  while 
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tlJie  Aeel  proceeded  up  the  lake  on  his  left,  to  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  water.  Before  this,  lit- 
tle of  consequence  had  transpired  in  this  quarter. 

The  peace  in  Europe  permitted  the  English  gOTem- 
ment  to  transport  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  they  had 
already  sent  on  a  considerable  army  to  Canada*  Four- 
teen thousand  of  these  were  organized  under  Sir  George^ 
and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  oppose  General  Brown 
on  the  Niagara. 

To  oppose  this  overwhelming  force,  General  Macomb 
had  but  fifteen  hundred  regulars,  including  new  recruits 
and  invalids.  The  works  were  in  no  state  of  defence, 
and  the  stores  and  ordnance  were  in  great  duorder.  The 
British  force  took  possession  of  Champlain  on  the  third 
of  September,  and,  from  the  proclamations  and  impress- 
ments of  wagons  and  teams  in  this  vicinity,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  their  object  was  an  attack  on  Plattsburgh. 
Not  a  minute  was  to  be  lost  in  placing  the  works  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  and  in  order  to  create  an  emulation  and 
zeal  among  the  officers  and  men,  they  were  divided  into 
detachments,  and  stationed  in  the  several  forts ;  the  gene- 
ral declaring,  in  orders,  that  each  detachment  was  the 
garrison  of  its  own  work,  and  bound  to  defend  it  to  the 
bst  extremity.  At  the  same  time  he  called  on  General 
Mooers,  of  the  New- York  militia,  and  arranged  with  him 
plans  for  calling  out  the  militia  en  masse.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Plattsburgh  fled  with  their  families  and  offects^ 
excepting  a  few  men,  and  some  boys,  who  formed  them* 
selves  into  a  company,  received  rifles,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly usefuL 

In  this  extremity  Creneral  Mooers  collected  about  seraa 
hundred  militia,  and  small  detachments  were  posted  so 
as  to  watch  and  harass  the  enemy.  Trees  were  felled» 
and  every  impediment  put  in  the  way  of  their  march, 
and  some  skirmishes  ensued.  At  daylight,  on  the  sixth* 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  two 
columns  by  each  of  the  roads,  dividing  at  Sampson's, 
ft  little  below  Chazy  villaffe.  The  column  on  the  Beck* 
man  road  approached  rapidly ;  the  militia  skirmished  a 
little  with  its  advanced  parties,  but  which,  with  the  excep- 
iion  of  a  few  brave  men,  soon  broke,  and  fled  in  the  great- 
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est  disorder.  A  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  fiflj 
men,  under  Major  Wool,  had  been  marched  to  their  sup- 
port, and  to  show  them  an  example  of  firmness ;  but  iX 
was  found  unavailing. 

Finding  that  the  enemy*s  columns  had  penetrated 
within  a  mile  of  Plattsburgh,  orders  were  received  for 
Colonel  Appling  to  return  from  his  position  at  Dead 
Creek,  and  fall  on  the  enemy^s  right  flank.  The  colonel 
fortunatelv  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his  retreat,  and  to 
fall  in  with  the  head  of  a  column  debouching  from  the 
woods.  He  poured  a  destructive  fire  from  his  riflemen, 
and  continued  to  annoy  the  column  until  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Major  Wool.  Notwithstanding  that  con- 
siderable execution  was  done  by  the  field  pieces,  the 
enemy  still  continued  to  press  forward  in  column ;  con- 
siderable obstructions  were,  however,  thrown  in  their  way 
by  the  removal  of  the  bridge,  and  by  the  fallen  trees;  a 
galling  fire  was  also  kept  up  from  the  galleys  as  they 
passed  the  creek. 

Plattsburgh  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Saran«r>. 
near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Champlain,  directly  opposite 
the  American  works.  The  town  was  of  course  a:bandon- 
ed,  and  occupied  by  the  British.  Attempts  were  madTe 
to  take  possession  of  the  bridge,  but  it  was  resolutely 
ffuarded  by  the  Americans.  When  our  troops  had  passed 
ue  bridge,  the  planks  were  raised,  and  used  for  a  breast^ 
work. 

The  enemy,  now  masters  of  the  village,  instead  of 
attempting  to  carry  the  American  works  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river,  which  their  vast  superiority  of  force 
might  have  enabled  them  to  do,  contented  themselvea 
with  erecting  works,  whence  they  continued  to  tmnoy  the 
Americans,  and  constantly  skirmishing  at  the  bridges  and 
fords.  By  the  eleventh,  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege,  a  con- 
siderable force  of  New- York  and  Vermont  militia,  which 
had  been  continually  collecting,  lined  the  Saranac,  and 
repelled  the  attempts  of  the  British  to  cross^  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  considerable  body  was  sent  to  harass  their 
rear.  There  was  scarcely  an  intermission  to  the  skir- 
mishes which  took  place  between  them  and  the  militia, 
who  acted,   after  Uie  first  day,   with  great  intrepidity. 
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He  American  regulars,  at  the  same  time,  laboured  inces- 
santly to  extend  and  strengthen  their  works.  During 
this  time,  a  handsome  afiair  was  achieved  by  Captain 
M'GIassin,  who,  crossing  the  river  in  the  night,  assailed 
the  British  regulars,  more  than  three  times  his  number, 
stationed  at  a  masked  battery,  which  had  been  for  some 
days  preparing,  drove  them  from  their  posts,  and  demo- 
Ibhed  their  works. 

The  principal  cause  of  delay,  which  was  fortunate  for 
the  Americans,  was  the  momentary  expectation  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-operate.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eleventh,  at  eiffht  o* clock,  the  look  out  boat  of 
Commodore  M'Donough  announced  its  approach.  It 
consisted  of  the  Conmince,  carrying  thirty-nine  gms* 
twenty-seven  »f  which  were  twenty-four  pounders ;  the 
bris  Linnet,  of  sixteen  guns  ;  the  sloops  Chub  and  Finch, 
^each  carrying  eleven  guns ;  thirteen  galleys,  five  of  which 
carried  two,  and  the  remainder  one  gun.  The  commo- 
dore at  this  moment  lay  at  anchor  in  Plattsburgh  bay, 
and  intended  in  that  situation  to  receive  the  enemy.  His 
fleet  consisted  of  the  Saratoga,  carrying  twenty-six  guns, 
eight  of  which  were  ]ong  twenty-four  pounders ;  the 
Eagle,  of  twenty  guns ;  the  Ticonderoga,  of  seventeen, 
the  Preble,  seven;  and  ten  galleys,  six  of  which  carried 
two,  and  the  remainder  one  gun.  Besides  Uic  advantage 
which  the  enemy  possessed,  in  being  able  to  choose  Uieir 
position,  their  force  was  much  superior.  The  number  of 
guns  in  the  Britbh  fleet  amounted  to  ninety-five,  and  of 
men  to  upwards  of  a  thousand ;  while  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  eighty-six,  and  the  number  of  men  less  by  two 
hundred.  One  of  the  American  vessels  had  been  built 
with  despatch  almost  incredible.  Eighteen  days  before, 
the  trees  of  which  it  was  constructed,  were  actually  grow- 
ingon  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Tlie  American  vessels  were  moored  in  line,  with  five 
gunboats  and  gallies  on  each  flank.  At  nine  o'clpck, 
Captdn  Downie,  the  British  commander,  anchored  in  line, 
abreast  of  the  American  squadron,  at  about  three  hundred 
yards  distance,  the  Conflance  opposed  to  the  Saratoga ; 
the  Linnet  to  the  Eagle  ;  the  British  galleys,  and  one  of 
the  sloops  to  the  Ticonderoga,  Preble,  and  the  left  divi- 
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don  of  the  American  gaUeys ;  the  other  sloop  to  the  rtghl 
diTision. 

The  importance  of  the  contest  which  was  now  impend- 
ing, will  justify  us  in  a  particular  description. 

In  thb  situation  the  whole  force  on  hoth  sides  became 
engaged ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  this  had  been  the 
signal,  the  contest  commenced  between  General  Macomh 
and  Sir  George  Prerost.  One  of  the  British  sloops  was 
soon  thrown  out  of  the  engagement,  by  running  on  a  reel 
of  rocks,  whence  she  could  not  be  extricated,  while  one 
division  o{  the  enemy's  galleys  was  so  roughly  handled* 
as  to  be  compelled  to  pull  out  of  the  way.  But  the  fate 
of  this  interesting  day,  on  which  the  two  rivals  for  naval 
superiority  were  for  the  second  time  matched  in  sqnad- 
ron,  depended  chiefly  on  the  result  of  the  engagement  be- 
tween  the  two  largest  ships. 

The  American  commodore  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test for  two  hours ;  but  the  greater  weight  of  the  ene- 
my's battery  seemed  to  incline  the  scale  of  victory,  al- 
though he  suffered  prodigiously.  The  chances  against 
the  ^ratoga  were  accidentally  increased  by  the  comman- 
der of  the  Eagle,  who  not  beinff  able  to  bring  his  guns  to 
bear  as  he  wished,  cut  his  cable,  and  anchored  between 
the  Ticonderoga  and  Saratoga,  by  which  this  vessel  was 
exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy's  brig.     The 

Suns  on  the  starboard  side  had,  by  this  time,  been  either 
ismounted  or  become  unmanageable  i  the  situation  of 
the  enemy  was  but  little  better ;  to  both,  the  fortune  of 
the  day  depended  on  the  execution  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  naval  manoeuvres — to  wind  their  vessel  round,  and 
brin^  a  new  broadside  to  bear. 

The  donfiance  assayed  it  in  vain,  but  the  efforts  of  the 
Saratoga  were  successful ;  a  stern  anchor  was  let  go,  the 
bower  cable  cut,  and  the  ship  winded  with  a  fresh  broad- 
side on  the  frigate,  which  soon  after  surrendered.  A 
broadside  was  then  sprung  to  bear  on  the  brig,  which 
surrendered  in  fifteen  minutes  after  The  sloop  opposed 
to  the  EnH«  had  struck  to  Captain  Henley  sometime  be- 
fore, and  flrifiod  down  the  line.  Three  of  the  galleys 
were  sunk,  the  others  escaped ;  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  Commodore  M 'Donough.    By  the 
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'time  this  bloody  contest  was  over,  there  was  scarcely  a 
mast  in  either  squadron  capable-of  bearings  a  sail,  and  the 

greater  part  of  the  vessels  in  a  sinking  state.  There  were 
dy  round  shot  in  the  hull  of  the  ^ratoga,  and  in  the 
Confiance  one  hundred  and  five.  The  Saratoga  was 
twice  set  on  fire  by  hot  shot 

The  action  lasted  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The 
iBommander  of  the  Confiance  was  killed,  with  forty>nine 
of  his  men,  and  sixty  wounded.  On  board  the  Saratoga 
there  were  twenty-eight  killed,  and  twenty-nine  wound^» 
Of  the  first  was  Lieutenant  Gamble ;  and  on  board  the 
Ticonderoga,  Lieutenant  Stanbury,  (son  of  General  StaiH 
bury,  of  Maryland.)  Among  the  wounded  were  Lieu- 
tenant Smith,  acting  Lieutenant  Spencer,  and  midship-> 
man  Baldwin.  The  total  loss  in  the  American  squadron 
amounted  to  fifty-two  killed,  and  fifty-eight  wounded. 
Tke  loss  of  the  enemy  was  eighty-four  killed,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  wounded,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six 
prisoners,  which  actually  exceeded  the  number  of  their 
captors. 

This  engagement,  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  two  rival 
nations,  took  place  in  sight  of  the  hostile  armies.  Bat 
they  were  by  no  means  quiet  spectators  of  the  scene ;  a 
hot  engagement  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  ;  the 
air  was  filled  with  bombs,  rockets,  sharpncls,  and  hot 
balls.  Three  desperate  efibrts  were  made  by  the  Britiab 
to  cross  over  and  storm  the  American  works,  in  which 
they  were  as  often  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss.  An 
attempt  to  force  the  bridge  was  bravely  defeated  by  a  de- 
tachment of  regulars,  and  Captain  Grosvenor's  rifiemen. 
They  attempted  a  ford  about  three  miles  above,  but  were 
so  briskly  assailed  by  a  body  of  volunteers  and  militia 
posted  in  a  wood,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment 
was  cut  to  pieces. 

The  efforts  of  the  enemy  naturally  relaxed,  after  wit- 
nessing ihe  painful  sight,  so  little  expected,  of  the  entire 
capture  of  meir  fleet  The  firing  was,  however,  kept  up 
until  night ;  at  night  the  enemy  withdrew  their  artilleryy 
and  raised  the  siege.  The  plans  of  Sir  George  Preveat 
were  completely  frustrated,  since  the  Americans  had  now 
the  command  of  the  lake ;  ev«n  if  he  were  to  possegg 
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himself  of  the  American  works,  it  would  not  utrte  him 
Mny  farther  design ;  in  the  me«ntime«  he  would  be  exposed 
to  great  danger  frOm  the  hourly  augmentation  of  the 
American  forces* 

Under  the  cover  of  the  nif^ht,  he,  therefore,  sent  off  all 
his  baggage  and  artillery,  tor  whidi  he  found  means  of 
transportation;  and,  before  day  the  next  morning,  his 
whole  force  precipitately  retreated,  leaving  behind  their 
sick  and  wounded.  Vast  quantities  of  military  stores* 
and  munitions  of  war,  were  abandoned  by  them,  and  still 
greater  quantities  were  afterwards  found  hid  in  marshes, 
or  buried  in  the  ground.  They  were  hotly  pursued,  a 
number  of  stragglers  were  picked  up,  and  upwards  otfive 
hundred  deserters  came  in. 

Those  of  the  British  army  and  navy  who  fell,  were  in* 
terred  with  the  hohours  of  war.  The  humane  attention 
of  the  Americans  to  the  wounded,  and  the  potiteneas  and 

generous  attention  to  the  prisoners,  were  acknowledged 
I  grateful  terms  by  Captain  Pryng,  (who  succeeded  cSip* 
tain  Downie,)  in  his  official  despatch  to  the  admiralty. 

Thus  was  this  portentous  invasion  most  happily  repel- 
led, and  another  of  our  inland  seas  made  glorious  by  the 
victories  of  free  Americans.  The  "  star  spangled  ban- 
ner'' waved  in  triumph  on  the  waters  of  Champlain,  as  it 
did  on  Erie  and  Ontario.  These  noble  features  in  our 
great  empire  tvill  henceforth  be  viewed  with  a  very  diffe- 
rent interest  from  what  they  heretofore  excited. 

The  effect  of  this  victory  tended  to  allay  party  spirit, 
and  produce  unanimity  in  the  national  legislature.  The 
great  cause  of  bitter  complaint  against  the  adminlstra- 
Uon,  French  influence,  was  at  an  eoS,  and  the  recent  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  towards  ^is  country,  rendered  k 
impossible  for  any  one  to  say  that  she  was  not  wantonlv 
pursuing  hostilities,  when  these  causes  no  longer  existed. 
No  one  could  now  be  the  advocate  of  Britain. 

But,  in  addition  to  other  circumstances,  the  neglect  ex- 
perienced by  our  ministers  in  Europe,  and  the  shuffling 
jpolicy  of  Great  IMtain,  which  procrastinated  a  final  ad- 
justment of  differences,  were  well  understood,  and  had 
their  proper  effect  on  our  citizens.  Our  sincere  desira 
fer  peace  was  met  by  the  demand  for  a  surrender  of  a 
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Urge  porlion  of  territory,  and  a  total  relinqnifhment  of 
the  lake  shores,  a  sine  qua  turn.  To  these  conditions  it 
b  evident  our  government  eouid  not  accede,  and  few  were 
so  weak  as  to  believe  that  the  proposition  was  made  with 
any  other  view  than  to  prolong  the  negotiations,  and  take 
advantage  of  circumstances  which  might  intervene. 

About  this  epoch,  a  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  several  of  the  New-England  stated  met  at  Harford, 
the  members  of  which  were  opposed  to  the  war.  This 
step  occasioned  much  excitement,  and  was  the  subject  of 
many  speculations.  It  was  charged  with  the  design  of 
sundering  the  union  of  the  states ;  but  aAer  a  brief  sea* 
sion,  terminated  in  an  address  and  remonstrance,  or  peti- 
tion  to  congress,  enumerating  several  objections  to  the  fe* 
deral  constitution.  It  was  presented  to  several  states  for 
approbation,  but  was  uniformly  rejected.  As  to  the  con* 
sdtutional  rtghl  of  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
uig  national  subjects,  we  can  have  but  one  voice,  unless 
we  abandon  republican  principles ;  but  whether  the  mo* 
tives,  the  time,  and  the  expected  results  of  this  conven- 
tion, were  correct  and  judicious,  is  problematical.  In  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  memorial  was 
discussed,  the  conduct  of  the  memorialists  was  severely 
eensured. 

Our  finance  now  appeared  to  revive,  under  the  indefa- 
tigable industry  and  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Dallas,  whom 
the  president  selected  at  this  critical  moment  to  .fill  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  His  plans  were  cha- 
racterized by  the  greatest  boldness,  but  were  unfolded  in 
so  luminous  a  manner,  as  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
mind.  He  may  be  said  to  have  plucked  up  the  sinking 
credit  of  the  nation  by  the  locks.  The  duties  of  the  se- 
cretary at  war  were,  at  the  same  time,  dischargedby  Co- 
lonel Monroe,  in  addition  to  his  other  avocations;  in 
which  undertaking  he  exhibited  no  small  courage,  for  it 
had  become  a  forlorn  hope  of  popularity ;  he  was  happily 
rewarded  by  the  most  fortunate  success  in  all  his  mea- 
sares,  and  by  the  universal  applause  of  his  country. 

While  the  American  congras  was.thiu  occupied,  the 
public  attention  was  awakei^  by  a  most  alarming  state 
of  affiurs  to  the  southward.     The  Creek  war  was  renew* 
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(id,  and  a  powerful  inrasion  of  Louisiana  was  threatened. 
€^eral  Jackson,  aAer  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
Creeks>  moved  his  head  quarters  to  Mobile.  Herer 
aboHt  the  latter  end  of  Angrust,  he  received  certain  infor-^ 
madon,  that  three  British  ships  of  war  had  arrived  at 
Pensacoks  and  had  landed  a  large  quantity  of  aiiiniuni* 
tion  and  guns^  for  the  purpose,  of  arming  the  Indians, 
and  had,  besides,  marched  into  the  fort  with  three  hundred 
troops.  He  was  also  informed  that  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Cochrane  had  been  reinforced  at  Bermuda,  and  that  thir* 
teen  ships  of  the  line,  with  transports,  were  daily  ex* 
paeled,  with  ten  thousand  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  inva* 
ding  9ome  of  the  southern  states.  On  the  receipt  of  thi» 
information,  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Tennessee,  calling  for  the  wnole  quota  of  that  state. 

On  the  fifteentn  of  Sept^nber,  three  vessels  of  war 
from  Pensacola,  appeared  before  (brt  Boyer,  which  com- 
■mnds  the  entrance  to  MobUe  Bay.  A  proclamation  wa» 
iasned  by  Colonel  Nichols,  commanding  his  majesty^s  for* 
ees  in  Florida,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana^ 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  inviting  them  to  aid  the  Bri* 
tiflfa.  He  likewise  made  a  proposition  to  a  nest  of  pirate» 
wMch  infested  one  of  the  hikes  which  communicates  with 
the  gulf,  to  assist  in  the  operations  against  the  Americans^ 
in  that  quarter.  This  nest  of  desperadoes  amounted  ta 
five  or  six  hundred,  and  their  commanded,  Lafitte,  haci 
been  outlawed  by  the  American  government.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  establishment  had  been  broken  up  by  Commo- 
dore Patterson,  but  had  again  organized,  and  would  be  a 
danfferous  force,  if  employed  by  our  enemies,  for  which 
service  they  had  large  offers. 

But  what  was  most  humiliating  to  those  who  could 
•loop  so  low,  this  alliance  was  indignantly  rejected.. 
Lafitte  at.&r8t  dissembled,  until  he  had  drawn  from  the 
eolonel  important  information,  when  he  dismissed  him 
with  disdain,  and  immediately  dispatched- a  messenger  to 
Ctovemor  Claiborne,  who  had  some  time  before  offered 
Ave  hundred  dollars  for  his  apprehension,  and  laid  before- 
Inm  incontestible  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 
The  governor  was  agreeably  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
trait  o(  generosity,  but  at  first  hesitated  as  to  the  cours* 
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(b  )>e  inmudl;  on  the  approach  of  danffer,  however,  h9 
heuted  his  proclamation,  in  which  he  pledged  himgelC  tha^ 
those  engaged  in  this  illicit  conrse  of  Kfe  should  be  for- 

Siven,  provided  they  would  come  forward  and  aid  in  the 
efence  of  the  country.  This  was  joyfully  accepted  by 
the  Barratarians,  as  they  were  called,  who  tendered  their 
aervfces,  and  were  found  eminently  U8e(\il. 

General  Jackson  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the 
governor  of  Pensacola  for  his  unprecedented  conduct, 
determined  to  march  against  that  place.  Having  re- 
eeived  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  Tennessee  militia, 
which  had  marched  through  the  Indian  country,  he  adw 
vanced  to  Pensacola  to  demand  yedress.  On  the  stzUi  of 
November  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  that  post,  and 
immediately  sent  Major  Peire  with  a  fla?  to  communicate 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  governor;  but  he  was  forced 
to  return,  being  fired  on  from  the  batteries. — Jackson 
then  reconnoitered  the  fort,  and  finding  it  defended  both 
by  British  and  Indians,  he  made  arrangements  for  storm?- 
Ing  it  the  next  day. 

The  troops  were  put  in  motion  at  day  light,  and  Being 
encamped  to  the  west  of  the  town,,  the  attack  would  be 
expected  from  that  quarter ;  to  keep  up  this  idea,  part  of 
the  mounted  men  were  sent  to  show  themselves  on  the 
west,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  troops  passed  to  the  rear 
of  the  fort,  uddiscovered,  to  the  east  of  the  town.  His 
whole  force,  consisting  of  a  few  regulars,  a  body  of  militia* 
and  some  Choctaw  Indians,  appeared  in  view  when  within 
a  mOe  of  the  fort,  and  advanced  firmly  to  the  enemy's 
works,  although  there  were  seven  British  vessels  on  thefr 
left,  and  strong  batteries  of  cannon  in  front.  On  entering^ 
the  town»  a  battery  of  two  cannons,  loaded  with  ball  and 
grape,  was  opened  on  the  centre  column,  composed  of 
regulars,  apd  a  shower  of  musketry  was  poured  from  the 
houses  and  gardens.  The  battery  was  soon  carried  and 
the  musketry  silenced. 

The  governor  now  made  his  appearance  with  a  flag, 
begged  mr  mercy,  and  ofifered  to  surrender  the  town  im- 
mecQately.  This  was  granted,  and  every  protecdon  af- 
forded to  die  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitante. 
The  commandant  of  the  fort  refosc^  to  surrender  nntiV 
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nidnight,  when  he  eracnaied  it  with  his  troops,  just  as  the 
Americans  were  preparing  to  make  a  furious  assault  The 
British  withdrew  their  shipping*  and  Jackson*  haying  ao- 
eomplished  his  purpose,  retmrcd  to  Mobile. 

Notwithstanding  the  negotiations  for  peace,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  fpnnidable  inyasion  of  Loui^anat 
and  Governor  Claiborne  ordered  the  two  divisions  of  mi- 
litia to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel  an  attack. 
He  also  called  on  the  inliabitants  to  turn  out  en  masse^  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties  and  their  homes. 

In  New-Orleans,  the  citizens,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  as  if  sensible  of  the  feeble  help  which  they 
could  expect  from  the  general  government,  manifested 
the  greatest  alacrity  in  qualifying  themselves  for  taking 
the  field  against  an  invader.  Every  man  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  had  become  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  in  none  was 
there  such  frequent  and  elegant  displays  of  well  disci- 
plined Tolunteer  companies  dressed  in  uniform.  The 
wonderful  aptitude  of  the  French  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  was  never  more  fully  exhibited.  There  were  in- 
termingled with  them,  a  number  of  men  who  had  served 
in  the  French  armies. 

The  free  people  of  colour,  a  numerous  class,  were  per- 
mitted, as  a  privilege  of  which  ihey  were  proud,  to  form 
volunteer  companies,  and  wear  their  uniform ;  some  of 
these  were  natives,  but  the  greater  part  had  been  refugees 
from  St.  Domingo.  The  American  and  French  inhabi- 
tants, although  sometimes  at  variance  with  each  other,  on 
this  occasion  united  heartily  in  dislike  to  the  English,  and 
]         "        *  '  n  to  frustrate  their  designs. 

the  danger  of  New-Orleans,  General  Jack- 
I  hither  for  its  defence,  and  arrived  there  oq 

\  December.     He  put  in  requisition  all  the 

J  mind,  and  took  the  most  active  measures  to 

j  Fects  of  an  expected  invasion. 

ere  constructed  in  important  situations,  and 
every  obstruction  put  in  the  way  of  the  invaders.  He 
called  on  the  legislature  for  resources,  which  were  prompt- 
ly supplied.  Colonel  Monroe,  acting  secretary  of  war, 
had  already  forwarded  military  supplies,  and  called  on  the 
neighbouring  governors  for  a  considerable  force. 
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About  the  fifth  of  December,  certain  intelligence  wm 
received,  that  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  at  least  sixty 
sail,  was  off  the  coast  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Com-* 
modore  Patterson  immediately  despatched  Ave  gun*boats, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  They  were  discovered 
in  such  force  off  Cat  Island,  as  to  induce  the  lieutenant  to 
make  sail  for  the  passes  into  Lake  Ponchartrain,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  British.  The  Sea  Horse, 
Sailing  Master  Johnson,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was 
captured  in  the  bay  of  St.  Louis. 

On  the  fourteenth,  the  gun-boats,  while  becalmed,  were 
attacked  by  nearly  forty  barges,  and  twelve  hundred  men, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  an  hour,  with  this  overwhelming 
force,  the  flotilla  surrendered.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  forty  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the  latter.  Lieu- 
tenant Spidden,  who  lost  an  arm  :  Lieutenant  Jones  and 
M'Keever  were  also  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  estimated  at  three  hundred  men. 

This  loss  was  severely  felt,  as  the  enemy  was  thereby 
enabled  to  choose  his  point  of  attack,  and  we  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevented  from  watching  his  motions. 
But  the  exertions  for  defence  were  neither  paralyzed  nor 
abated.  The  legislature  appropriated  Ynoney,  and  offered 
bounties  which  induced  numhers  to  serve  on  board  the 
schooner  Caroline,  and  the  brig  Louisiana.  An  embargo 
was  laid  for  three  days,  and  martial  law  was  declared. 

Lafitte  and  his  Barratarians,  about  this  time,  joined  the 
American  forces.  The  city  now  exhibited  an  interesting 
spectacle ;  all  classes  cheerfully  preparing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the -invader,  and  reposing  the  utmost  confidence 
in  Jackson.  All  was  life  and  bustle,  and  tlie  female  part 
of  the  society  seemed  emulous  to  share  in  this  afibcting 
scene. 

All  the  principal  bayous  which  communicate  with  the 
lake,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mississippi,  through  the  swamps,  had  been  obstructed. 
There  was,  however,  a  commimication  with  Lake  Borgne, 
but  little  known,  called  the  bayou  Bicnvenu,  used  by 
fishermen ;  its  head  near  the  plantation  of  General  Vil- 
lere,  seven  miles  below  the  city.    Major  VUlcrc  had  re- 
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eeived  orders  from  hir  father  to  guard  this  bayoa,  and  ha 
aceordinffly  stationed  a  guard  near  its  entrance  into  the 
lake,  at  the  cabins  of  some  fishermen. 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that  these  wretches  had  been  in 
the  emplojnnent  of  the  British.  On  the  twenty-second, 
guided  by  them,  the  enemy  came  suddenly  upon  the  Ame- 
rican guard,  and  took  them  prisoners.  The  dinsion  under 
Cknend  Keane,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  reached 
the  commencement  of  Yillere's  canal,  and,  having  disem- 
barked, and  rested  some  hours,  proceeded  through  the 
cane-brake,  and,  by  two  o'clock,  reached,  the  bank  of  the 
river.  General  Villere's  house  was  suddenly  surrounded, 
as  also  that  of  his  neighbour.  Colonel  La  Ronde ;  but  this 
officer,  as^well  as  Major  Yillere,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
effect  his  escape,  and,  hastening  to  the  head-quarters,  com- 
municated the  intelligence. 

The  alarm  gun  was  fired,  and  the  commander  m  chief, 
with  that  promptitude  and  decision  for  which  he  is  so  re> 
markable,  instantly  resolved  on  the  only  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, which  was,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment's  time,  to 
attack  the  enemy.  Ck>firee'8  riflemen,  stationed  above  the 
city,  in  one  hour's  time  were  at  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
the  battalion  of  Major  Plauche  had  arrived  from  the 
bayou,  and  the  regulars  and  city  volunteers  were  ready  to 
march.  By  six  o'clock  the  different  corps  were  united  on 
Rodrigue's  canal,  six  miles  below  the  city.  The  schooner 
Caroline,  Captain  Henley,  at  the  same  time  dropped  down 
the  river.  The  command  of  General  Cofllee,  together 
with  Captain  Beale's  riflemen,  were  placed  on  the  left, 
towards  the  woods;  the  city  volunteers,  and  men  ot 
colour,  under  Plauche  and  Duquin ;  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Ross,  were  stationed  to  the  right  of 
these ;  and,  next  to  them,  the  two  regiments  of  regulars, 
the  seventh  and  forty-fourth ;  the  artillery  and  marines, 
under  Colonel  M^Rea,  occupied  the  road.  The  whole 
•carcely  exceeded  two  thousand  men. 

The  British  force,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand, and  instead  of  pusliing  directly  towards  the  city, 
had  bivouacked,  fully  convinced  that  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  enterprise  was  already  achieved. 

Carroll's  force  was  posted  on  the  Gentilly  road,  to  pre* 
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vide  against  an  attack  from  that  quarter.  Coffee  was  dw 
rected  to  turn  their  right,  which  rested  on  the  wood,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  riTer,  while  the  ge- 
neral assailed  their  strongest  position  near  it  Commo- 
dore Patterson,  who  had  gone  on  board  the  Caroline, 
dropped  down  at  the  same  time,  and  was  to  open  his  fire 
upon  the  enemy  as  a  signal  of  attack.  The  first  intima- 
tion of  the  approach  of  me  Americans  was  a  raking  broad- 
side from  the  schooner ;  their  fires  extending  from  the 
river,  enabled  the  assailants  to  take  deliberate  aim.  Cof- 
fee's men,  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  rushed  upon  the 
right,  and  entered  their  camp,  while  Jackson's  troops  in 
front,  advanced  upon  them  with  great  ardour. 

The  enemy,  although  taken  by  surprise,  and  having  se- 
Yeral  hundreds  suddenly  killed  and  wounded,  soon  form- 
nit  And  their  fires  being  extinguished,  came  into  action. — 
A  thick  fog,  which  arose  shortly  ailer,  producing  some 
confusion  ill  the  dififerent  American  corps,  Jackson  pru- 
dently called  ofifhis  troops,  lay  on  the  field  that  ni^ht,  and 
at  four  in  the  morning  took  a  position .  on  the  other  side 
of  the  canal  of  Rodrigue,  which  formerly  bad  been  a 
mill-race. 

The  American  loss  was  twenty-four  killed,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  wounded,  and  seventy-four  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  Colonel  Lauderdale,  of  Tennessee,  a  brave 
soldier,  fell,  much  lamented.  That  of  the  British  was  es- 
timated at  four  hundred,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
They,  had  intended  to  proceed  to  New-Orleans  the  next 
day,  but  were  induced  to  be  more  cautious,  having  esti- 
mated Jackson's  force  at  fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  general  set  to  work  immediately  to  fortify  his  po- 
sition. This  was  effected  by  a  simple  breastwork,  from 
the  river  to  the  swamp,  with  a  ditch  in  front.  To  hasten 
ihe  construction  of  these  works,  cotton  bags  were  used, 
as  the  cheeks  of  the  embrazures.  As '  the  enemy  was 
still  annoyed  by  the  Caroline,  they  set  to  work  in  con- 
structing batteries  to  attack  her,  and  on  the  twenty-se- 
venth, threw  hot  shot,  by  which  she  was  set  on  fire  and 
blown  up,  about  an  hour  after  she  was  abandoned  by  her 
crew.    The  Liouisiana,  which  then  took  her  station,  sua- 
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ttinad  the  fire  of  all  the  batteriett  until  in  imminent  dan- 
ger.  In  losing  her,  the  whole  co-operative  naval  forc« 
would  be  lost.  Her  commander.  Lieutenant  Thompson, 
after  encountering  many  obstacles,  finally  succeeded  in 
brin^g  her  near  Jackson's  position. 

Alter  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  Sir  Edward  Pack- 
enham,  the  British  commander  in  chief^  having  landed  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  with  a  sufficient  train  of  artillery, 
superintended  in  person  the  arrangements  for  fortifying 
his  position. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  British  general  advanced  up 
the  levee  in  force,  with  the  intention  of  driving  Jackson 
from  his  entrenchments ;  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  commenced  an  attack  with  rockets,  bombs,  and  a 
heavy  cannonade,  as  he  approached  the  American  works, 
which  were  yet  unfinished.  The  Louisiana,  discharging 
her  broadside  upon  the  enemy's  column,  caused  great  de> 
■truction ;  the  fire  from  the  American  batteries  was  not 
less  destructive ;  and  after  a  violent  struggle  of  seven 
hours,  the  British  general  retired. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven  killed  and  eight 
wounded ;  among  the  former,  Colonel  Henderson,  of  Ten- 
nessee.   That  of  the  British,  much  more  considerable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  1815,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Packenham  was  discovered  to  have  constructed  bat- 
teries near  the  American  works,  and  at  daylight  commen- 
ced a  heavy  fire  from  them,  which  was  well  returned  by 
Jackson.  A  bold  attempt  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  Americans ;  but  in  this  the  enemy  was 
completely  repulsed.  The  British  retired  in  the  evening 
from  their  batteries,  having  spiked  their  guns,  and  leaving 
behind  a  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, on  this  occasion,  was  eleven  lulled  and  twenty- 
three  wounded. 

On  the  fourth.  General  Jackson  was  joined  by  two 
thousand  five  hundred  Kentuckians,  under  General  Adair ; 
and  on  the  sixth,  the  British  were  joined  by  General  Lam- 
bert, at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men.  The  British 
force  now  amounted  to  little  short  of  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  finest  troops ;  that  of  the  Americans  to  about  six 
thousand,  chiefly  raw  militia,  a  considerable  portion  un- 
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trmedy  and,  from  the  haste  of  their  departure,  hadlv  sup* 
plied  with  clothing.  All  the  private  arms  which  uie  in- 
nabitants  possess^  were  collected,  and  the  ladies  of  New- 
Orleans  occupied  themselves  continually  in  making  difie- 
rent  articles  of  clothing.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Girod,  was  particularly  active  at  this  trying  moment 

The  British  general  now  prepared  for  a  serious  attempt . 
on  the  American  works.  "With  great  labour  he  had  com- 
pleted, by  the  seventh,  a  canal  from  the  swamp  to  the 
Mississippi,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  transport  a  num- 
ber pf  his  boats  to  the  river.  It  was  his  intention  to  make 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  main  force  of  General  Jack- 
son on  the  left  bank,  and  crossing  the  river  to  attack  the 
batteries  on  the  right 

The  works  of  the  American  general  were  by  this  time 
completed.  His  front  was  a  straight  line  of  one  thousand 
yards,  defended  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  infantry 
and  artillerists.  The  ditch  contained  five  feet  water,  and 
his  front,  from  having  been  flooded  by  opening  the  levees 
and  frequent  rains,  was  rendered  slippery  and  muddy. 
Eight  distinct  batteries  were  judiciously  disposed,  mount- 
ing, in  all,  twelve  guns,  of  different  calibres.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  there  was  a  strong  battery  of 
fifteen  guns,  and  the  entrenchments  were  occupied  by 
General  Morgan,  with  the  Louisiana  militia,  and  a  strong 
detachm'ent  of  the  Kentucky  troops.  To  guard  against 
an  attack  from  any  other  quarter.  Colonel  Reuben  Kem- 
per, widi  a  few  men,  encountering  infinite  difiiculties, 
had  explored  every  pass  and  bayou,  and,  on  this  sub- 
ject, had  placed  at  ease  the  mind  of  the  commander  in 
chief. 

On^the  memorable  morning  of  the  eighth  of  January, 
General  Packenham,  having  detached  Colonel  Thornton, 
with  a  considerable  force,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  moved,  with  his  whole  force,  exceedmg 
twelve  thousand  men,  in  two  divisions,  under  Major  Ge- 
nerals Gibbs  and  Keane,  and  a  reserve  uiider  General  Lam- 
bert The  firat  of  these  officere  was  to  make  the  princi- 
pal attack ;  the  two  columns  were  supplied  with  scaling 
laddera  and  fascines. 

Thus  prepared,  the  Americans  patiently  waited  the 
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attack,  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  New-OrleanSi  and 
perhaps  of  Ijomsiana. 

■  The  British  deliberately  advanced  in  solid  columns^ 
over  an  even  plain,  in  front  of  the  American  entrench^ 
ments ;  the  men  carrying,  besides  their  muakets,  faacinea^ 
and  some  of  them  ladders. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  until  they  approached  within 
reach  of  the  batteries,  which  commencea  an  incessant  and 
destructive  cannonade ;  they,  notwithstanding,  continued 
to  advance  in  tolerable  order,  closing  up  their  ranks  as 
fast  as  they  were  opened  l)y:  the  fire  of  the  Americans. 
When  they  came  within  reach,  however,  of  the  musketry 
and  rifles,  these  joined  with  the  artillery,  and  produced  ^ 
such  dreadful  havoc  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into 
confusion. 

Never  was  tliere  so  tremendous  a  fire  as  that  kept  up 
from  the  American  lines;  it  was  a  continued  streamy 
those  behhid  loading  for  the  men  in  front,  enabled  them 
to  fire  with  scarcely  an  intermission.  The  British  columns 
were  literally  swept  away ;  hundreds  fell  at  every  dls- 
chai^e.  The  British  officers  were  now  making  an  efibrt 
to  rally  their  men,  and,  in  this  attempt,  their  commander, 
a  gallant  officer,  General  Packenham,  was  killed. 

The  two  generals,  Gibbs  and  Keane,  succeeded  in  pu8n3> 
ing  forward  their  columns  a  second  time ;  but  the  secokid 
approach  was  more  fatal  than  the  first ;  the  continued 
rolling  fire  of  the  Americans  resembled  peals  of  thun- 
der. It  was  such  as  no  troops  could  withstand*  The 
advancing  columns  broke,  and  no  efibrt  to  rally  ihem ' 
could  avail ;  a  few  platoons  only  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  to  meet  a  more  certain  destruction.  An  una^ 
vailing  attempt  was  made  to  rally  them  a  third  time,  by 
tbeir  officers,  whose  gallantry,  on  this  occasion,  deserved 
a  better  fate,  in  a  better  cause.  Generals  Gibbs  and 
Keane  were  carried  away,  severely  wounded,  the  former 
mortally. 

The  f^n  between  the  front  of  the  British,  and  the 

American  lines,  was  strewed  with  dead;  so  dreadful  a 

'carnage,  considering  the  length  of  time,  and  the  numbers 

engaged,  was  perhaps  never  witnessed.     Two  thousMidy 

at  the  lowest  estimate,  pressed  the  earth,  besides  a  num- 
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ber  of  llic  wounded,  who  were  not  able  to  escape.  Tlie 
loss  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  seven  killed  and 
six  wounded.  General  Lambert  was  the  only  general 
officer  led  upon  the  field ;  being  unable  to  check  the 
flight  of  the  British  columns,  he  retired  to  his  encamp- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton succeeded  in  landing  on  the  right  bank,  and  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  intrenchment  of  General  Morgan.  The 
American  riglrt,  believing  itself  outflanked,  abandoned  its 
position,  while  the  lefl  maintained  its  ground  for  some 
time ;  but  finding  itself  deserted  by  those  on  the  right, 
and  being  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  they  spiked  their 
guns  and  retired.  Colonel  Thornton  was  severely  wound- 
ed,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Colonel  Gobbins,  who, 
seeing  the  fate  of  the  assault  on  the  left  bank,  and  receiv- 
ing orders  from  General  Lambert,  recrossed  the  river. 

On  the  return  of  General  Lambert  to  his  camp,  it  was 
resolved,  in  consultation  with  Admiral  Cochrane,  to  retire 
to  their  shipping.  This  was  effected  ^vith  great  secrecy ; 
and  during  the  night  of  the  eighteenth,  their  camp  was 
entirely  evacuated.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  ft 
was  found  impossible  to  pursue  them ;  they  left  eight  of 
their  wounded,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Their 
loss  in  this  fatal  expedition  was  immense ;  besides  their 
generals,  and  a  number  of  valuable  officers,  their  force 
was  diminished  by  at  least  five  thousand  men. 

It  was  in  vain,  as  in  other  instances,  to  conceal  the  truth 
of  this  afiair ;  and  the  sensations  which  it  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  are  not  easily  described ;  the  conduct  of 
the  ministry  was  regarded  as  shamefully  dishonourable^ 
in  thus  stretching  forth  one  hand  to  receive  the  olive^ 
which  was  tendered  by  America,  and  at  the  same  time 
secretly  wielding  a  dagger  with  the  other. 

Commodore  Patterson  despatched  five  boats,  under  Mr. 
Shields,  purser  on  the  New-Orleans  station,  in  order  to 
annoy  the  retreat  of  the  British.  This  active  and  spirited 
officer  succeeded  in  capturing  several  of  their  boats,  and 
in  taking  9  number  of  prisoners. 

The  glorious  defence  of  New-Orleans,  produced  the 
most  lively  joy  throughout  the  United  States,  mingled^ 

32 
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however,  with  pity  for  a  brave  enemy,  who  bad  eaco«a« 
tered  so  disastrous  a  defeat 

The  British  fleet  had,  at  the  same  time,  ascended  tite 
Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  Fort  t^U  Phi- 
lip, which  was  commanded  by  Major  Overton ;  but  with- 
out being  able  to  make  any  impression. 

There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  the  object  of  Great. Bri- 
tain was,  to  possess  herself  of  Louisiana,  and  obtaining  a 
cession  from  Spain,  draw  a  cordon  round  tlic  United 
States,  and  by  tiiat  means  strangle  this  young  Hercules, 
as  it  were,  in  the  cradle.  It  is  well  known,  that  on  board 
the  fleet,  they  had  brought  all  the  officers  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  civil  goveroment,  even  a  collector 
of  the  port  1 

An  American  must  tremble  for  his  country*  when  he 
looks  back  at  the  danger  we  have  escaped.  That  the  Bri- 
tish intended  to  deliver  the  city  of  New-OHeans  to  be 
sacked  by  their  soldiery,  is  very  doubtful ;  and  from  the 
high  character  of  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  he  would  have  given,  as  tlie  watchword 
of  the  occasion,  beauty  and  booty ;  this  ^vas  more  proba- 
bly spoken  by  some  of  the  inferior  officers,  with  a  view 
of  producing  an  excitement  amon?  the  soldiery. 

We  have  given  the  events  of  this  battle  in  detail,  be* 
cause  it  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  in  its 
^consequences,  oi  any  which  occurred  during  the  war. 
As  it  will  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  country,  we  were  unwilling  to  bring  it  into  a 
compass  so  small  as  necessarily  to  omit  many  of  its  fea- 
tures. 

We  turn  now  from  this  grand  spectacle  to  the  ravages 
of  the  contemptible  Cockburn,  who  was  pursuing  a  less 
dangerous,  but  more  profitable  occupation,  in  robbing  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
The  produce  of  the  plantations,  household  furniture,  and 
negroes,  were  the  trophies  of  his  prowess.  Let  a  dark 
mantle  shade  his  memory  from  the  light  of  miHtary  and 
naval  renown. 

The  momentous  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bri- 
tish at  New-Orleans,  had  scarcely  ceased  to  operate  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  when  tney 
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received  the  welcome  news  of  peace.  These  two  events 
were  joyfully  celebrated,  by  illuminations  throughout  this 
land  of  freedom  and  independence. 

To  us  the  war  is  pregnant  with  important  lessons.  We 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  our  weakness  and  of  our 
strength.  Our  confederation  will  rise  like  a  pyramid,  its 
base  eternal.  Our  best  policy  is  peace,  if  honourable ; 
fair  and  honourable  policy  to  all  nations,  preferring  jus- 
tice to  profit  One  lesson  we  have  been  taught,  which 
was  worth  the  sum  we  have  paid  for  the  war :  that  wb 

ARE  WEAK  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  CONQUEST,  BUT  ALL  POW- 
ERFUL IN  DEFENCE. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

General  View  of  the  United  States. 

Having  now  brought  the  history  of  our  country  down 
to  the  close  of  the  war  for  "free  trade  and  sailors'  rights,'* 
we  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  glance  at  the  progress  which 
we  have  made  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  treaty 
and  purchase,  and  of  the  prospects  which  open  before  us. 
We  now  number  twenty-four  states,  one  district,  and  six 
territories,  the  boundaries  of  which  follow. 

The  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
according  to  the  treaty  with  Spain,  ratified  in  1821,  begins 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sabine, 
and  proceeds  along  the  west  bank  of  that  river  to  the  33d 
degree  of  N.  lat ;  thence,  by  a  line  due  north,  to  Red 
River ;  thence  up  that  river,  to  the  meridian  of  100  de- 
grees W.  Ion. ;  thence  due  north  along  that  meridian  to 
the  River  Arkansas ;  thence  along  the  south  bank  of  th^ 
Arkansas  to  its  source  ;  thence  due  north  or  south  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  N.  lat,  and 
thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the 
side  of  the  British  dominions,  the  boundary  begins  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St  Croix,  and 
proceeds  up  that  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due  north  to 
the  highlands,  which  separate  the  waters  falling  into  thd 
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St  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic, 
thence  along  those  highlands  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  to  the 
parallel  of  &  degrees  N.  lat. ;  thence  along  that  parallel 
to  the  River  St.  Lawrence ;  and  thence  up  that  river  and 
the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  to 
the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
By  the  treaty  with  Greaf  Britain,  in  1819,  the  boundary 
ine  proceeds  from  the  last  mentioned  point,  due  north  or 
south,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  parallel  of  49  degrees 
N.  lat,  and  thence  due  west  along  that  parallel  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  boundary  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  remains  unsettled. 

The  states  are  arranged  according  to  their  location, 
thus:  Eastern — Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  six.  Middle — 
New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma- 
ryland,/z?e.  Southern — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  se- 
ven. Western — Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  six.  District  of  Columbia,  the  seat 
of  the  general  government,  a  tract  of  ten  miles  square. 
Territories — Michigan,  Northwest,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Oregon,  Florida,  six.  States,  District,  and  Territories, 
In  all  tliirty-one.  -  The  extent  from  south  to  north  is  ^ 
degrees,  comprehended  between  35  and  49  degrees  N. 
lat,  and  from  east  to  west,  58  degrees  11  minutes  W.  Ion. 
included  between  66  degrees  49  minutes,  and  135  degrees. 
The  whole  containing  two  millions  of  square  miles. 

By  the  census  of  1820,  the  .whole  population  was  nine 
nulUons,  six  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty -four.  The  District  of  Columbia,  being 
of  small  extent,  and  embracing  three  populous  places, 
Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown,  contains  the 
most  dense  population,  and  averages  three  hundred  and 
thirty  on  a  square  mile.  Next  in  population  is  Massachu- 
setts, which  has  seventy-two  on  the  square  mile.  Con- 
necticut fifly-eight,  and  Rhode  Island  fifty-three.  Dela- 
ware thirty-four;  New-York  thirty;  Maryland  twenty- 
nine  ;  New-Hampshire  twenty-six ;  Vermont  and  Penn- 
sylvania twenty-three ;  South  Carolina  twenty ;  Virginia 
seventeen ;  Ohio  fifteen ;  Kentucky  and  North  Carolini^ 
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thirteen ;  Tennessee  eleven ;  Georgia  six ;  Louisiana  and 
Alabama  three;  Mississippi  two;  Illinois  and  Missouri 
one;  Michigan  contains  one  inhabitant  to  about  five 
square  miles ;  northwest  unknown ;  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
and  Oregon,  contain  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  the 
first  more  than  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Florida 
has  about  one  inhabitant  to  three  square  miles. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  healthi- 
ness of  the  clime,  water  privileges  and  communications, 
those  who  wish  to  emigrate,  can  determine  on  the  most 
eligible  situation  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  ac- 
cording to  the  business  which  they  propose  to  pursue. 

Another  consideration  with  those  who  wish  to  change 
their  place  of  residence,  may  sometimes  be  taken  into  the 
account,  and  this  is  the  prevalence  of  religious  opinion. 
Taking  the  whole  of  the  Union  collectively,  the  principal 
religious  denominations  are  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  who  have,  together,  more  than  2500  congrega- 
tions ;  the  Baptists,  who  have  more  than  2000  congrega- 
tions ;  the'  Friends,  who  have  more  than  500  societies ; 
and  the  Episcopalians,  who  have  about  300.  The  Metho- 
dists, also,  are  very  numerous.  The  Baptists  and  Metho- 
dists are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  the 
Congregationalists  are  almost  wholly  in  New-England  ; 
the  rresbyterians  are  scattered  over  the  middle  and 
southern  states ;  the  Friends  are  most  numerous  in  Penn* 
eylvania,  and  the  adjoining  states,  and  the  Episcopalians 
in  New-York,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  German  Calvinists,  and  Moravians,  are 
also  numerous  in  the  middle  states. 

But,  besides  these,  the  Unitarians  are  a  fast  increasing 
sect,  of  which  a  majority  of  the  Congregational  societies 
in  Boston  are  known  to  be,  and,  more  or  less,  the  doc 
trine  is  spreading  through  the  United  States,  though  the 
principal  part  of  the  societies  are  supposed  to  be  in  New- 
England.  The  Universalists  are  also  numerous  in  Maine^ 
Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  and  in 
the  western  counties  of  New-York  they  abound.  In  New 
York  city  and  Philadelphia,  are  several  churches,  and  in 
South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  they  are 
fast  increasing. 

32* 
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Next  to  reli^ous  opinions,  the  sort  of  people  among 
whom  we  purpose  to  fix  a  permanent  abode,  may  very 
properly  be  considered.  Of  the  United  States,  the  inlia" 
bitants  consist  of  whites,  ne^ocs,  and  Indians. 

The  negroes  are  generally  slaves,  and  are  principally 
confined  to  the  states  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
River  Ohio.  All  the  whites  arc  of  European  origin  $ 
principally  English.  The  New-Englanders,  Virginians, 
and  Carolinians,  are  almost  purely  English.  Next  to  the 
English  are  the  Germans,  who  are  very  numerous  in  the 
middle  states,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  Next  to  the 
Germans  are  the  Dutch,  who  are  most  numerous  in  New- 
York.  The  French  constitute  nearly  half  the  population 
of  Louisiana.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  are  found  in  the 
middle  states,  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  and  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Very  little  is  known  about 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  four  principal 
tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  Creeks,  Choc- 
taws,  Cherokees,  and  Chickasaws.  These  tribes  live 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee. 

In  a  country  of  such  great  extent,  the  habits,  manners, 
and  general  occupations  of  the  people,  will,  of  course, 
differ  materially.  The  eastern,  or  New-England  states, 
in  the  interior  portions,  have,  until  lately,  devoted  their 
attention  principally  to  agriculture,  confined  to  such  arti- 
cles as  are  of  prime  necessity  in  sujlaining  life.  The 
cities  and  towns  on  the  seaboard,  have  attended  to  the 
fisheries  and  commerce  generally.  Lately  they  have 
been  led  to  manufactures,  particularly  of  cloths  and  cot- 
ton, for  which  their  various  streams  are  well  adapted. 
The  restrictions  on  commerce,  if  continued,  will  probably 
direct  most  of  the  capital  hitherto  occupied  in  foreign 
commerce,  into  this  channel.  The  immense  forests  in 
some  of  the  states,  will,  however,  occupy  numbers  in  the 
lumber  trade,  for  years  to  come. 

New-England  undoubtedly  holds  the  first  rank  in  lite- 
rature, commerce,  enterprise,  and  wealth,  but  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  and  the  natural  means  of  wealth,  the  west- 
ern states  are  more  than  successful  rivals.  The  plains 
and  raountaiasi  and  rivers  and  forests  of  the  newly  settled 
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parts  of  the  new  world,  have  no  parallel  in  the  eastam 
continenL  The  following  description  of  the  prairies  of 
Louisiana  is  extracted  from  Niles'  Register,  a  work  not 
exceeded  in  this  country  £or  the  extent  and  value  of  its 
communications. 

The  districts  of  Attakapas  and  Oppelousas,  wluch 
stretch  along  the  Mexican  gulph,  from  the  Attchafiallaya 
to  the  Sahine,  are  scarcely  known  to  geographers,  though 
they  form  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  republic.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  its  products — the  immense 
natural  meadows  which  cover  five  eighths  of  the  country, 
and  their  peculiar  fitness  for  feeding  cattle,  are  all  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  shoals  of  emigrants  who  are  seeking 
wealth  or  liberty,  to  the  west  and  south.  The  accounts 
published  by  Brackenridge  and  Darby  are  most  to  be  re- 
lied on ;  but  neither  of  those  writers  have  been  sufficiently 
explicit,  though  each  enjoyed  opportunities  of  acquiring 
better  information.  The  following  statement  may,  per- 
haps, be  perused  with  some  interest  by  such  as  are  pleased 
to  note  the  rapid  march  which  our  country  is  making  to 
power,  and  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  vast  resources 
of  Louisiana. 

About  the  year  1755,  a  few  French  traders  commenced 
a  traffic  for  peltry  with  the  Indians,  who  inhabited  those 
prairies.  They  were  soon  followed  by  others,  who,  re- 
marking the  great  profits  to  be  realized  from  stock  raising, 
introduced  homed  cattle  into  the  country.  Their  success 
encouraged  others  to  adventure ;  and  we  find  from  the 
census  of  1785,  that  Attakapas  and  Oppelousas  then  con- 
tained 2408  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1801,  their  popula- 
tion was  rated  at  7250,  of  which  3500  were  slaves.  Up 
to  the  last  named  epocha,  stock  raising  formed  the  almost 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  They  supplied 
New-Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  coast  with  beef,  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  and  a  fourth  per  pound ;  but  even  at  this 
price,  many  had  amassed  money  enough  to  purchase  slaves 
and  commence  farming  establishments.  The  American 
government,  which  took  place  early  in  1804,  gave  new 
stimulus,  and  induced  the  inhabitants  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion more  to  planting. 

The  soil  and  climate  uniting  with  their  exertions  and 
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industry,  have  secured  to  the  first  planters  of  those  duk 
tricts  a  most  enviable  independence.  A  few  years  aro 
they  were  a  horde  of  shepherds,  consequently  a  hardy 
and  virtuous  race.  Of  late  their  plan  of  life  has  changed, 
and  their  means  rapidly  increased,  without  introducing 
the  thousand  fictitious  wants,  which  usually  travel  in  the 
train  of  wealth.  Even  now  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  planter  of  those  countries,  owning,  perhaps,  seventy 
or  eighty  slaves,  clad  in  the  product  of  his  wife's  loom, 
attending  to  his  horse8>  oxen,  or  crop,  with  more  assi- 
duity and  attention,  than  characterizes  a  Carolina  over- 
seer : — yet,  if  a  strangsr  visits  him,  he  will  find  his  table 
crowded  with  the  best  wines  of  the  world,  and  no  lack  of 
intelligence  or  any  thing  else  which  forms  good  cheer. 

Riches  here,  appear  to  add  only  to  the  comforts  of 
their  possessor,  without  forming  the  invidious  distinc- 
tions among  men  which  exist  -in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ease  with  which  they  are  acquired,  may  be  the  rea- 
son of  this — ^but  the  detached  situation  of  the  country  ac- 
counts for  it  more  rationally.  Besides  the  population  is 
as  yet  quite  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  territory, 
and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  we  do  not  usually  find  so 
many  of  those  little  presuming  animals,  wearing  the  shapes 
of  men,  which  are  such  great  nuisances  in  thickly  inhabit- 
ed countries. 

In  1810,  Attakapas  and  Oppelousas,  contained  13,774 
souls.  For  two  years  after  the  census  was  taken,  there 
was  a  great  emigration  to  the  country.  It  was  stopped 
early  in  181^,  by  the  pressure  of  the  war ;  but  since  the 
peace,  it  has  recommenced.  At  present,  (Sept.  1817,)  I 
feel  confident  the  population  would  be  estimated  too  low 
at  20,000. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  rich  and  gay  young  people  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  to  spend  their  carnival  at  New- 
Orleans.  The  health  enjoyed  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
prairies,  added  to  their  active  and  industrious  habits, 
gives  them  bloom  and  beauty,  which  cast  the  belles  o| 
other  districts  into  the  shade.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
for  thirteen  winteVs  past,  the  reigning  toast  in  the  Orleans 
ball  rooms,  has  been  almost  always  from  Attakapas  or 
Oppelousas. 
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The  topography  of  those  countries  are  pretty  accu- 
rately delineated  in  Darby's  map  of  Louisiana.  His  book 
is  a  very  inferior  production  to  his  mapi  and  not  much  to 
be  relied  on  as  useful  information.  I  will  here  add  a  few 
words  concerning  the  soil  and  its  productions ;  but  as 
these  vary  in  an  extent  of  country,  containing  about 
300,000  square  miles,  I  will  consider  the  districts  sepa- 
rately. 

Oppelousas,  lying  to  the  northwest  of  Attakapas,  is 
well  calculated  for  a  grazing  country.  Its  prairies  arc 
very  extensive,  and  the  greater  parts  of  the  land  second 
and  third  rate.  The  lands  of  the  best  quality  in  this 
country,  are  in  its  southwest  corner,  consisting  of  a  strip 
about  twenty-fix  miles  long,  and  eight  wide.  In  this  tract 
are  situated  many  large  plantations,  which  yield  immense 
profits  to  their  proprietors.  The  northern  part  of  the 
countrjs  bordering  on  Raplde  district,  is  poor  land,  and 
the  western  section,  which  skirts  the  gulph  and  the  River 
Sabine,  is  little  better.  Those  lands,  however,  produce 
tolerable  corn,  and  a  coarse  luxuriant  grass,  which  can 
feed  cattle  enough  to  supply  the  home  and  West  India 
markets. 

Attakapas  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  St.  Mary  and 
St  Martin.  The  Vermillion  River  rises  in  Oppelousas, 
and  on  entering  St.  Martin's,  becomes  a  considerable 
stream.  The  lands  on  its  banks  are-  high,  and  generally 
off  the  best  quality.  After  a  course  of  ninety  miles  in 
this  parish,  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
30th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Between  the  Vermillion 
and  the  Minton,  (the  western  limit  of  Attakapas,)  lies  a 
prairie  country,  which  in  soil  is  nothing  lemaYkable,  but 
affords  excellent  pasturage. 

The  Tesche,  likewise,  rises  in  Oppelousas,  near  the 
source  of  the  Vermillion.  Its  general  course  is  to  the 
south  east,  piercing  the  western  sections  of  St.  Mar- 
tin and  St.  Mary.  It  meets  the  Attchaffallaya  at  Berwick*^ 
Bay,  and  is  navigable  for  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth 
for  the  largest  boats,  and  for  smaller  craft  almost  to  its 
source.  From  the  line  of  OppelQusas  to  Berwick's  Bay, 
a  distance  of  more  than  ninety  miles,  there  is  no  soil  on 
its  banks  which  i#  not  first  rate.     As  it  approaches  the 
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sea,  however,  the  land  b  thought  to  improve,  and  the  du 
mate  certainly  becomes  more  favourable  to  the  culture  q€ 
sugar.  Between  the  upper  part  of  the  Tcsche  and  the 
Vermillion,  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin,  lies  a  rich  tract 
of  country,  principally  prairie.  It  is  as  yet  very  partial- 
ly settled,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood. 

This  cannot  form  a  permanent  impediment,  as  trees, 
when  planted  in  those  meadows,  and  shielded  from  the  ver- 
nal burnings  of  the  grass,  thrives  faster  than  any  soil  I 
have  ever  seen.  Several  persons  have  already  tried  the 
experiment,  and  find  four  or  five  years  sufficient  to  grow 
any  supply  of  firewood  they  may  want  Besides,  mere 
is  not  any  part  of  the  rich  meadows  of  Attakapas  more 
than  five  miles  distant  firora  plenty  of  woo4ff  The  climate 
is,  at  the  same  time,  so  mild,  that  fuel  b  little  wanted  but 
for  the  kitchen. 

The  good  lands  of  Oppelousas  and  St  Martin's  are 
best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  They  sent  to  New- 
Orleans  last  year  6,000  bales  of  fine  cotton ;  and  if  the 
whole  of  their  rich  soil  was  cultivated,  might  produce  an- 
nually more  .than  sixty  thousand  bales.  About  five  ^ou- 
sand  steers  are  each  year  exported  from  those  districts, 
which  sell  at  home  for  twelve  dollars  each* 

The  parish  of  St  Mary's,  being  the  southern  part  of 
the  tract  of  country  under  consideration,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  cultiure  of  sugar.  This  was  doubted,  until  some 
•f  the  enterprizlng  American  emigrants  tested  it,  in  the 
last  two  years,  by  the  most  successfiil  experimente.  It  is 
found  to  succeed  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  cane  is  certainly  brought  to  maturity  with 
less  labour.  Cotton  also  succeeds  remarkably  well,  but 
will  soon  give  way  to  sugar.  In  the  year  1816,  this  pa- 
rish, with  a  population  of  about  3,000  souls,  sent  lo  mar- 
ket 2,500  bales  of  cotton,  900  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
800  beef  cattle,  which  sold  for  350,000  dollars. 

Some  sugar  has  been  cultivated  in  Oppelousas  and  St 
Martin's,  but,  owing  to  mismanagement  or  the  climate,  it 
has  not  succeeded  well. 

The  parish  of  St  Mary  is  in  no  place  more  than  ten 
miles  wide,  having  the'  sea  on  one  side,  and  Lake  Piatt 
and  the  Attchafilallaya  on  the  other,  which  may  have  aa 
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influence  on  the  early  f/osts,  and  protect  the  cane  crop 
till  it  reaches  maturity. 

The  Tesche  lands  lie  mostly  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
above  the  highest  swells  produced  by  the  Mississippi 
floods.  In  the  year  1813,  and  1815,  when  there  were 
very  great  freshets,  the  lakes  between  the  prairies  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  with  them  the  Tesche,  rose  about  eisht 
feet  above  their  common  level.  But  a  recurrence  of  Uiis 
can  scarcely  be  expected,  as  the  levees  on  the  Great  River 
are  rapidly  extending,  which  will  prevent  its  waters 
from  flowing  into  the  lakes.  But  even  if  the  levees 
should  be  demolished,  the  prairies  are  too  high  eter  to  be 
inundated. 

The  Vermillion  is  never  afleclcd  by  the  Mississippi. 
The  lands  on  its  banks  (and,  indeed,  in  every  other  part  of 
the  country  except  the  Tesche)  are  from  30  to  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sloops  of  100  tons  can  ascend  the  Tesche  to  Nova 
Iberia,  600  miles  from  its  mouth;  though  the  produce  of 
the  country  is  seldom  carried  direct  to  the  ocean,  the 
Tesche,  and  Attchafl^allaya  communicate  with  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  Lafourch  and  Plaquamine ;  a  voyage  from 
any  part  of  those  rivers  can  be  easily  made  to  New-Or- 
leans in  nine  days. 

Along  the  coast  of  Attakapas  are  found  four  islands, 
viz.  Belle  Isle,  Cple  Blanche,  Grand  Cote,  and  Petite 
Ance,  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  main  land,  and 
appear  to  be  remnants  of  some  ancient  continent.  They 
fise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  tides,  and  I  would 
suppose  originally  belonged  to  a  high  diversified  coun- 
try Be  this  as  it  naey,  they  have  a  very  fertile  soil,  and 
produce  the  best  sugar  and  cotton  of  Louisiana.  Tho 
four  islands  contain  about  7000  superficial  acres  of  good 
land.  There  are  sugar  establishments  on  all  but  Belle 
Isle.  There  are  other  isfands  lying  in  the  Attchaflallaya, 
or  Berwick's  Bay,  which  have  a  very  good  soil,  but  once 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been  liable  to  be  overflowed 
by  the  heaviest  swells  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  Oppelousas  about  one  third  of  the  population  is 
Americans.  In  St.  Martin's  one  fifth,  and  in  St.  Mary'a 
more  than  a  mpicty.    The  rest  are  princif  ally  French. 
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Lands  throughout  the  whole  country  are  to  he  had  at  a 
very  low  rate,  though  they  are  rising  every  day  in  value. 
Good  tracts  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  with  plenty  of 
wood,  may  be  had  for  two  and  three  dollars  the  acre. 

With  a  salubrious  climate,  a  rich  soil,  and  industrious 
population,  Attakapas,  and  Oppelousas,  will  soon  not  only 
be  called  the  richest  counties  of  Louisiana,  but  outstrip 
in  agriculture  any  section  of  the  union.  Such  a  country 
IS  worthy  of  observation,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  re- 
marks I  have  made  may  result  to  the  advantage  of  emi- 
grants, I  submit  them  to  my  countrymen. 

Comparative  Estimate  of  the 

POPULATION    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union  are  far 
less  favoured  by  nature  for  the  production  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  than  the  southern  and  western.  And  hence 
emigrations  are  frequent,  and  the  drain  of  inhabitants 
great.  And  yet  the  fact  is  evident,  that  in  New-England 
the  population  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  By 
comparing  the  census  of  1810  with  that  of  1820,  we  per- 
ceive a  very  regular  progression,  and  witli  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, an  increase  equal  to  that  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, even  without  the  loss  of  emigrants.  During  the 
ten  years  mentioned,  in  Maine,  the  most  barren  state  in 
New-England,  the  net  gain  of  inhabitants  was  near  70,000, 
being  an  addition  of  nearly  one  third  of  its  former  num-' 
bers.     The  increase  was  in  all  the  counties. 

In  the  same  time  New-Hampshire  gained  about  30,000, 
being  an  increase  of  more  than  one  ninth  of  her  former 
numbers,  and  no  loss  in  cither  of  her  counties.  In  Ver- 
mont, the  increase  was  about  18,000,  and  no  loss  in  any 
section  of  the  state.  In  Massachusetts,  the  gain  was 
61,000,  being  an  increase  of  about  one  eighth.  Berkshire 
county  lost  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  Duke's  county 
gained  but  two.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  gain  was  much 
less  than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  flourishing 
state  of  i/ianufacturc?,  and  the  encouragement  held  out 
to  enterprise.     The  whole  increase  was^  but  about  6,000, 
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being  one  twelAh  of  her  former  popultdon.  In  New- 
port county,  the  lose  was  about  five  hundred.  In  Con- 
necticut, the  gain  was  14,000,  being  an  increase  of  about 
one  twentieth  of  its  former  numbers.  Thus  the  net  in- 
crease in  the  New-England  states,  during  ten  years,  was 
183,000. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  state  of  New-York,  which 
Is  diyided  into  four  large  districts,  viz.  South,  Middle, 
Eastern,  and  Western.  The  gain  of  inhabitants  in  the 
South,  during  ten  years,  was  nearly  99,000,  of  which  New- 
York  city  and  county  received  about  27,000.  The  gain 
in  the  Middle  district  was  37,000.  In  the  Eastern,  the 
increase  was  23,000,  in  which  is  Washington  county, 
which  lost  during  this  time,  nearly  six  thousand.  The 
greatest  increment  was  in  the  Western  district,  which 
nearly  doubled  in  the  affgreffate,  and  some  of  the  counties 
of  which,  more  than  tripled  their  former  numbers.  St. 
Lawrence,  Courtland,  Broome,  and  Ontario  doubled ;  and 
Genesee  increased  more  than  four  fold.  The  whole  gain 
in  the  state  was  413,703,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1810,  of  one  half,  wanting  a  fraction.  The  popu- 
laUon  of  the  state  may  now  be  fairly  estimated  at  sixteen 
hundred  thousand. 

New-Jersey  exhibits  a  regular  progression,  having  added 
to  her  population  but  thirty-two  thousand,  each  of  the 
counties  having  contributed  about  a  fair  proportion.  The 
addition  is  about  one  seventh  in  ten  years.  Pennsylvania 
exhibits  a  considerable  increase  during  this  period,  but 
the  result  in  the  different  cbunties  is  very  unequal.  Clear- 
field, Erie,  Jefferson,  M'Kean,  Tioga,  and  Warren,  have 
about  doubled,  and  some  of  them  more  than  tripled  their 
numbers,  while  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  and  Northampton, 
have  lost  thousands,  and  Northumberland  alone,  twenty- 
one  thousand,  being  three  thousand  more  than  half  its 
former  inhabitants.  The  whole  increment  to  the  state 
during  ten  years,  was  239,307,  of  which  Philadelphia  city 
and  county  claim  neariy  twenty-six  thousand.  Delaware 
had  gained  but  seventy-five  during  this  time,  the  whole 
nopuTation  in  1820,  amounting  to  less  than  73,000.  In 
Maryland,  the  following  counties  diminished  about  thir- 
teen thousuid  in  ten  years,  viz.  Charles,  Montgomery, 
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Harford,  Queen  Ann,  and  Dorchester.  The  whole  gtlil 
in  the  state,  however,  was  near  twenty-seven  thousand^ 
the  whole  population  being  more  than  four  hundred  and 
seven  thousand. 

Having  now  come  in  course  to  the  District  of  Columbiat 
a  particular  description  may  be  desirable,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  principal  city  is  worthy  of  note. 

Washinfi^ton  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Statet* 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  River 
Potomac,  at  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Eastern  branch,  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  rivei^ 
and  three  miles  below  the  head  of  the  tide.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Georgetow  n  on  the  N.  W.  by  Rock  Creek,  and 
Tyber  Creek  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  Wash- 
ington is  regularly  laid  out  in  Streets  running  due  north 
and  south,  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles.  Besides 
these  streets,  which  are  from  80  to  110  feet  wide,  there  art 
avenues,  from  130  to  160  feet  broad,  which  diverge  Iroin 
centres  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  crossing  the  other 
streets  transversely.  At  the  points  from  which  the  ave^ 
nues  diverge  are  spacious  squares.  The  ground  embraced 
in  the  plan  of  the  city  is  very  extensive,  but  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  is  yet  occupied  with  buildings. 

The  principal  public  buildings  and  establishments  are» 
1.  The  Capitol,  which  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence^ 
commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  adjacent  country.  Accordin^r  to 
the  original  plan,  it  is  to  be  composed  of  a  central  edi&c6 
and  two  wings.  The  two  wings  were  in  a  state  of  cob* 
siderable  forwardness  in  1814,  when  the  British  armji 
under  General  Ross,  gained  possession  of  the  city,  and 
destroyed  them,  together  with  the  President's  house  and 
other  public  structures,  and  an  extensive  library,  which 
had  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  congress.  The  wings 
of  the  capitol  are  now  rebuilt,  and  the  central  building 
has  been  commenced.  The  wings  are  each  100  feet 
square,  and  the  whole  build  in  pr,  when  completed,  will  ba 
a  magnificent  edifice,  presenting  a  front  of  362  feet.  3. 
The  President's  house,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  the  capitol,  on  the  avenue  leading  to  Georgetown. 
It  is  no  feet  by  85,  and  two  stories  high.     3.  Four  spa- 
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dditt  buildings,  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pretident*9 
house,  for  the  accoihmodation  of  the  heads  of  the  great 
departments  of  government.  4.  An  extensive  navy-yard, 
situated  on  the  eastern  branch,  which  forms  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour.  5.  A  fort,  which,  from  the  ex- 
treme southern  point  of  the  land  on  which  the  city,  stands, 
commands  the  channel  of  the  Potomac ;  and,  6.  the  gene- 
ral postH>ffice,  a  brick  edifice,  about  a  mile  W.  N.  W.  of 
theeapilol.  The  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  capitol 
is  CorinthiMi,  and  that  of  the  president's  house  Ionic ;  and 
both  buildings  are  constructed  of  free  stone.  The  capi- 
tol square  is  enclosed  by  a  strong  and  handsome  iron  rail- 
ing ;  and  being  planted  with  trees,  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented, will  afford  a  delightful  walk  for  the  inhabitants  and 
visiters  of  the  city.  The  amount  expended  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  the  public  buildings,  previously  to  their  de- 
struction by  the  Bkritish,  in  August,  1814,  was  $1,214,291, 
and  there  have  been  appropriated,  to^vards  rebuilding  the 
Mine,  $1 ,207^788. 

Besides  the  buildings  and  establishments  above  enume- 
rated, Washington  contains  a  city  hall,  a  theatre,  a  col- 
lege, 4  banks,  several  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
12  houses  for  public  worship,  3  for  Presbyterians,  2  for 
Episcopalians,  2  for  Baptists,  2  for  Methodists,  2  for  Ca-^ 
thoUes,  and  1  for  Friends.  There  is  a  bridge  about  one 
mile  long,  over  the  Potomac,  three  over  the  eastern  branch, 
and  two  over  Rock  Creek.  The  population  of  Washing- 
ton, in  1800,  was  3,210;  in  1810,  8,208;  and  in  1820, 
13,247,  of  whoni  3,741  were  blacks. 

The  whole  gain  in  the  district,  duiing  ten  years,  was 
nine  thousand. 

Tlie  southern  states,  except  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  afford  but  small  inducements  for  the  settlement 
of  emigrants.  The  two  former  have  considerably  in- 
creased^ and  the  latter  nearly  doubled  her  numbers  in  ten 
years.  Tennessee  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
JKentucky  has  gained  more  than  fifteen  thousand  annually, 
■ffmbering,  at  the  last  census,  nearly  six  hundred  thou- 
sand. But  in  point  of  gain  in  numbers,  Ohio  takes  the 
lead  of  all  her  sister  states,  having  increased,  from  1810 
ta  1820, 350,674 ;  and,  at  the  last  census,  was  noted  dowa. 
•t  618.43i.      « 
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Ihtnng  DOW  difressed  a  little  from  the  tnck  of  hielo> 

2',  without  entirety  losing  our  way,  we  ahall  retnrato 
e  thread  of  onr  work,  as  connected  more  particnlaity 
with  the  doings  of  onr  goTemment. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

PreMerU  Monroe^s  AdminiatroHan. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  sworn  into  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1817,  and  entered 
on  his  duties  under  favourable  auspices.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  the  presidency,  the  country  was  in  a  prosperous 
state.  War  had  ceased,  and  with  it  much  of  the  asperity 
of  political  excitement  and  party  bickering.  But  to  re- 
pair the  losses  of  the  war,  and  to  regain  Uie  commerdal 
prosperity,  which  had  been  nearly  annihilated,  was  not 
the  work  of  a  moment  Much  of  the  commerce  to  whidi 
our  attention  had  been  turned,  had  fallen  into  other  hands, 
and  ship  building,  excepting  for  the  navy,  had  been  nearly 
forffotten.  Our  countnr  was  inundated  by  foreign  fabricsy 
and  the  specie,  which  had  been  borrowed  at  a  great  pre- 
mium, was  fast  leaving  the  country.  But  .still  the  inau- 
gural address  of  the  president  was  encouraging,  and  Iw 
anticipated  a  return  of  our  former  prosperity. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1817,  the  president 
made  a  tour  through  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of 
the  Union,  where  his  presence  was  welcomed  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  ana  party  feeling  seemed  merged  in 
national  patriotbm.  But,  in  this  journey,  the  national 
interests  were  a  principal  object  Large  sums  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  national  legislature  for  the  defence  of 
the  sea-coast,  the  safety  of  our  inland  frontier,  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  and  the  establishment  of  national 
docks,  the  superintendence  of  which  was  committed  to 
the  president  That  he  might  discharge  his  duties  with 
fidelity  and  judgment,  he  determined  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sanr  information  by  personal  obsenration. 

From  Washington,  which  he  left  4m  the  first  of  June, 
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i  fce  went  by  land  to  Boston,  passing  through  the  principal 

I  cities  on  his  route,  amidst  Ihe  congratulations  and  bene- 

i  ilictions  of  a  happy  people.      From  Boston,  where  he 

■pent  several  days,  he  passed  through  Salem,  Newbury- 
port,  and  Portsmouth,  to  Portland,  whence  his  course  was 
directed  to  Pittsburgh,  New-York.  This  important  post 
occupied  his  attention  several  days.  Hb  course  thence 
was  directed  to  Detroit,  through  Ogdensburg  and  Sack- 
etta'  Harbour.  On  the  17th  of  September  he  arrived  at 
Washington,  having  travelled  three  thousand  miles  in 
little  more  than  three  months. 

On  the  first  of  December  congress  convened,  and  the 
^  message  of  the  president  stated,  that  our  national  credit 

^  was  risings  and  tliat  the  defences  of  the  country  were  in  a 

I  state  of  forwardness ;  that  arrangements  were  made  with 

,  Great  Britain,  to  reduce  the  naval  force  of  tlie  two  coun- 

tries on  the  lakes ;  that  each  country  was  to  retain  poa- 
I  session  of  the  islands  as  before  the  late  war,  and  that  our 

foreign  relations  were  of  a  pacific  character.  He  also 
specially  recommended  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  to  the  notiQB  of  congress,  and  press- 
ingly  advocated  a  repeal  of  the  internal  duties,  as  need- 
less to  be  continued  any  longer. 

Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  indepen- 
dent state  on  the  eleventh,  with  tiie  usual  formalities.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  month,  an  expedition,  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  against  Florida,  by  foreign  adventurers^ 
was  checked  by  the  troops  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
actors  claimed  authority  under  the  colonies  of  South 
America,  and  had  formed  an  establishment  at  Amelia 
Island,  a  Spanish  province.  The  American  government, 
therefore,  saw  proper  to*  take  possession  of  the  island* 
and  break  up  the  haunt  of  a  lawless  banditti. 

Another  establishment,  similar  in  its  profession  and 
practices,  was  formed  at  Galvezton,  an  island  on  the  Texas 
coast  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Slaves,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  were  thus  smuggled  into  the  country,  and 
importations  of  goods  were  made  through  the  same  chan- 
nel, in  a  clandestine  manner.  A  naval  force,  with  troops* 
was  sent  against  them,  and  the  island  surrendered  without 
lo8»  of  blood. 

33* 
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Ihamf  Mn  session  sereral  important  bills  ptsssd  tiM 
ordeal  of  congress,  particularly  that  for  the  relief  of  roTo- 
hitionary  officers  and  soldiers.  In  April,  1818,  Illinob 
adopted  a  state  constitution,  and,  in  December  following, 
was  adi^itted  into  the  Union. 

In  May,'  1818,  the  president  left  Washington  to  view 
the  extensive  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  embark- 
ing at  Annapolis,  exsmined  the  coast  and  waters,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  naval 
depot  in  that  vicinity ;  and  having  accomplished  the  object 
of  his  visit,  returned  through  Virginia  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, which  he  reached  on  the  17th  of  June.  He 
every  where  experienced  the  same  welcome  reception 
which  he  met  in  his  tour  through  the  northern  states 
during  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  ^th  of  May,  the  president  and  senate  ratified 
the  treaty  concluded  between  Mr.  Russel  and  the  Swedish 

government,  and  the  same  was  ratified  by  the  king  of 
weden  on  the  24th  of  July  following. 

The  Seminole  Indians,  urged  on,  as  is  supposed,  by 
foreign  emissaries  who  rfsid^  among  them,  commenced 
hostihties,  and  several  murders  were  committed ;  but  the 
Indians  refused  to  give  up  the  guilty,  alleging  that  the 
whites  were  the  original  aggressors.  In  consequence  of 
this  refusal.  General  Ghiines  was  ordered  to  remove,  dis- 
cretionally,  such  Indians  as  were  still  on  the  lands  ceded 
by  the  Creeks  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  execution  of  this  order,  one  man  and  woman  was 
killed,  and  two  woiben  made  prisoners.  Soon  afler  this 
the  Indians  fired  on  a  second  detachment,  who  resisted 
them,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  several  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

Shortly  after  this  event.  Lieutenant  Scott,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  forty  men,  seven  women,  and  some  chil- 
dren, ascending  Uie  Appalachicola,  with  supplies  for  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Scott,  was  attacked,  and  the  whole  par- 
t^  killed,  excepting  six  men,  who  made  their  escape,  and 
a  woman,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 

From  this  time  the  war  became  serious.  The  Indians^ 
in  considerable  numbers,  were  embodied,  and  an  ^pea  at- 
tack was  made  on  Fort  Scott,  to  which  General  Gaiaeit 
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with  about  six  hundred  reffokr  soldien*  wu  ibr  a  tiiM 
confined.  Infonnation  of  mis  state  of  things  b^ng  eoni* 
municated  to  the  department  of  war^  General  Jacksoa 
was  ordered,  December  26»  to  take  the  field,  and  directed, 
if  he  should  deem  the  force  with  General  Gbdnes,  amoiuil- 
ing  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  insufficient  U» 
cope  with  the  enemy,  ^  to  call  on  the  executives  of  tlM 
adjacent  states,  for  such  an  additional  militia  force  as 
he  might  deem  requisite."  On  the  receipt  of  thb  order. 
General  Jackson  prepared  to  comply;  but  instead  of 
calling  on  the  executives  of  the  neighoouring  states,  espe- 
daily  on  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  who  fived  near  nia 
residence,  he  addressed  a  circular  to  the  patriots  of  West 
Tennessee,  inviting  one  thousand  of  them  to  join  his 
standard. 

At  the  same  dme  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  TemM^ 
see,  M'Minn,  informing  him  of  the  appeaihe  had  made  to 
the  men  whom  he  had  led  to  victory  on  the  plains  of  Tal- 
ledega,  Emuckfau,  and  TohOpeko,  and  added,  **  should 
the  appeal  prove  inefficacious,  I  w31  «ackbraee  the  earUeel 
opportunity  of  making  the  requisition  on  you  for  a  Uka 
number  of  draAed  militia.**  The  call  of  General  Jack-^ 
son  was  promptly  obeyed;  and  the  thousand  volunteer^ 
officered  by  the  general;  or  by  the  volunteers  themselves, 
were  ordered  to  Port  Scott. 

Before  taking  up  his  march,  he  wrote^  January  ISth,  %& 
the  secretary  of  war,  apprising  him  of  the  appeal  he  had 
made  to  the  Tennesseans,  assigning  as  his  reason  for  tiieh 
a  step,  that  lie  deemed  the  force  with  General  Ghdnes, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred,  insufficient,  and  **  that  the 

g -eater  portion  of  this  number  were  drafted  militia  firom 
eorgia,  who  might  apply  for  their  discharge  at  the  expi* 
ration  of  three  months  from  the  tkne  they  were  muster^ 
ed,"  about  the  time  he  should  probably  reach  Fort  Scott 
To  tins  communication  the  secretary  replied — "  I  have 
^e  honour  to  acquaint  you  of  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  president,  of  all  the  measures  which  you  have  adopt- 
ed, to  terminate  the  rupture  with  the  Indians." 

Believing  that  the  Seminoles  could  not  be  subdued,  uil* 
less  they  were  followed  into  Florida,  General  Jackson 
marched  upon  St.  Marks,  a  weak  garrison,  when*  a  por- 
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tion  of  them  had  taken  refuge.  Possession  of  the  fori 
was  taken  easily,  and  occupied  by  Jackson  as  an  Ameri- 
can post.  The  main  army  then  marched  to  Suwaney  Ri- 
Ter,  where  they  consumed  an  Indian  village.  At  this 
time  the  court  martial  was  held,  at  which  Alexander  Ar- 
Inithnot,  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  were  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Two  Indian  Chiefs  were  hung  without 
trial.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  doings  of  the 
court 

*'  The  court,  on  examination  of  evidence,  and  on  ma-^ 
tm'e  deliberation,  find  the  prisoner,  Robert  C.  Ambrister^ 
gtiihy  of  the  first  and  second  charges,  and  do  therefore 
sentence  him  to  suffer  death  by  being  shot.  The  mem- 
bers, requesting  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  this  sen- 
tence, and  it  being  had,  they  sentence  the  prisoner  to  re- 
ceive fiAy  stripes  on  his  bare  back,  and  be  confined  with  a 
ball  and  chain,  to  hard  labour,  for  twelve  calendar  monthis* 
The  commanding  geperal  approves  the  finding  and  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  A.  Arbuthnot,  and  ap- 
proves the  finding  and/r^^  sentence  of  the  court,  in  the 
case  of  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  and  disapproves  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  sentence  of  the  honourable  court  in  this^ 
case. 

"  It  appears  from  the  evidence  and  pleading  of  the  pri- 
soner, that  he  did  lead  and  command  within  the  territo 
ry  of  Spain,  (being  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,)  the  In 
dians  in  war  against  the  United  States,  those  nations  be- 
ing at  peace.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  that  any  individual  of  a  nation,  making  war 
against  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation,  they  being  at 
peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance,  and  becomes  an  outlaw  and 
pirate.  This  is  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  clearly 
shown  by  the  evidence  adduced. 

"  The  commanding  general  orders  that  Brevet  Major 
A.  C.  D.  Fanning,  of  the  corps  of  artillery,  will  have,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  A.  Ar- 
buthnot suspended  by  the  neck  with  a  rope,  until  he  is- 
dead^  and  Robert  C  Ambrister  to  be  shot  to  deaths  agree- 
ably to  the  sentence  of  the  court."  • 

General  Jackson  soon  received  information,  that  the 
govemor  of  Pensacola  favoured  the  Indians  j  on  the  know 
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hig%  •f  which,  h«  took  up  th«  line  of  march  for  the  ospi* 
tal,  where  he  arrired  at  the  end  of  twenty  days.  Ill* 
place  was  taken  with  hardly  a  show  of  resistance.  Thm 
goremor  having  escaped  to  Barancas»  a  fort  six  miles  dis- 
tant, it  was  invested  hy  the  American  troops,  and  takei^ 
aAer  a  resistance  of  two  days,  the  troops  heing  transported 
to  Havana.  A  military  government  was  mstituted,  oi 
which  information  was  given  to  the  secretary  of  war^— 
The  president,  Iv^wever,  soon  restored  the  country  to  the 
Spaniards,  giving  the  reasons  for  its  occupation; 
.  The  sin^fular  steos  taken  hy  the  commanding  general 
in  this  affiur  excitea  considyahle  sensations  in  the  mindf 
of  Americans,  and  the  suhj^ts  of  complaint  were  brought 
before  congress.  A  military  committee  censured  his  oon- 
duct,  but  the  house  did  not  concur. 

In  January,  1819,  a  convention  between  the  Uailei 
States  and  Great  Britain,  was  sanctioned  by  the  prend^i^ 
and  ratified  by  the  prince  regent  in. November  followiag. 
Tlie  first  article  of  this  instrument,  save  Uberty  to  me 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  take  mih  on  the  northOTiy 
western,  and  southern  banks  of  Newfoundland.  By  the 
second,  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  United  Statee» 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Stoney  Mountains, 
were  established.  The  fourth  extended  the  term  of 
the  convention  of  1815,  relative  to  commerce^  ten  yean 
longer. 

In  February  foUowing,  East  and  West  Florida,  with 
the  adjacent  islands,  were  ceded  to  the  United  Statee  by 
Spain.  This  treaty  settled  the  boundaries  between  toe 
two  countries.  But  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  was  de- 
layed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  under  pretence  tlutt  an  ex* 
pedition  against  Texas  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  United 
States.  The  necessary  explanations  were  made  by  the 
president,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  congress,  to  take- 
possession  of  Florida,  but  the  step  was  not  taken,  and  in 
October,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
Formal  possession  was  given  to  the  United  States  in^  July 
following. 

In  the  spring  t>f  1819,  Arkansas  was  constituted  a  ler- 
ritorjr  by  an  act  of  the  congress.  During  the  summer,  the 
president  visited  tiie  southern  aectiem  of  the  Umted  Statee, 
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with  a  view  to  the  ^eat  interests  of  the  nation.  He  passed 
through  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Nashrille,  the^ 
Cherokee  nation,  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  thence  re- 
turned to  Washington.  In  December,  Alabama  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  union.  This  territory  having  long  been 
a  bone  of  contention,  we  add  the  following : — 

AAer  the  peace  of  1783,  Georgia  laid  claim  to  this  ter- 
ritory, and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  it,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  In  1795,  an  act  passed  the 
legislature  of  Georgia,  by  which  twenty-five  millions  of 
acrefs  of  its  western  territory,  were  sold  to  companiea- 
for  five  hundred  thousand  dollMrs,  and  the  purchase  money 
was  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  purchasers  of  these- 
lands  soon  after  sold  them  at  advanced  prices.  The  sale- 
of  the  territory  excited  a  warm  opposition  in  Georgia,  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  legislature,  the  transaction 
was  impeached  on  the  ground  of  bribery,  corruption,  ancT 
unconstitutionality. 

The  records  respecting  the  sale  were  ordered  to  be 
hurnt,  and  the  &Ye  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  bfe  refund- 
ed to  the  purchasers.  Those  who  had  acquired  titles  of 
the  original  purchasers,  instituted  suits  in  the  federal 
courts^  In  1802,  however,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  her  western  territory,  for  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  On  this  event  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  Yazoo  land  petitioned  congress  for  redress 
and  compensation.     After  considerable  opposition,  an  act 

Sissed  for  reimbursing  them  with  funded  stock,  caUed  the- 
ississippi  stock. 

In  the  following  year,  Maine,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Massachusetts,  was  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent state,  and  joined  the  federal  union.  The  separa- 
tion from  the  parent  state  was  on  the  most  amicable 
terms. 

Mr.  Monroe  having  been  re-elected  president,  took  the 
usual  oath  of  office  on  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  and  Mr. 
Tompkins  was  again  elected  vice-president.  On  the  10th 
of  August,  the  proclamation  of  the  president  announced, 
that  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  federal  compact  as  an 
integral  part 

Upon  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,. 
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tfie  district,  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
was  separated  from  the  territory,  and  made  a  distinct  go- 
Temment,  by  the  name  of  the  territory  of  Orleans.  In 
1811  the  territory  of  Orleans  became  a  state,  by  the  name 
of  Louisiana.  The  remaining  part  of  the  original  pro- 
vince o£  Louisiana,  extending  to  the  Pacific,  was  erected 
into  a  territorial  government,  and  called  Missouri,  In 
1818 — 19,  application  was  made  to  congress,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  territory,  to  form  a  state  constitution.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  introduced  for  the  purpose,  a  provision 
of  which  forbade  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude.  The 
bill,  with  this  provision,  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, but  was  rejected  in  the  senate,  and,  in  conse- 
quence oi  this  disagreement,  the  measure,  for  the  time, 
failed. 

In  the  session  of  1819 — 20,  the  bill  was  revived,  and, 
after  long  and  animated  debates,  a  compromise  was  effect- 
ed, by  which  slavery  was  to  be  tolerated  in  Missouri,  and 
forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by  France, 
lying  no^:th  of  36°  SCV  north  latitude,  except  so  much  as 
was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  of  Missouri  had  formed  a  state  constitu- 
tion. When  this  constitution  was  presented  to  congress 
in  1820 — 21',  a  provision  in  it,  wiiich  required  the  le^s- 
Jature  to  pass  laws  '*  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  muiat- 
toes  from  coming  to,  and  settling  in,  the  state,'^  was 
strenuously  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the 
rights  of  such  persons  of  that  description  as  were  citi- 
zens of  any  of  the  United  States. 
•  The  contest  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  session,  and 
it  was  finally  determined,  by  a  small  majority,  that  Mis-  - 
souri  should  be  admitted,  upon  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion, that  the  contested  clause  should  not  be  construed  to 
authorise  the  passage  of  any  laws  excluding  citizens  of 
other  states  from  enjoying  the  privileges  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  if  the  legislature  of  Missouri  should, 
by  a  solema  public  act,  previously  to  the  fourth  Monday 
of  November,  1821,  declare  the  assent  of  the  stat«  to  this 
fundamental  condition,  the  president  should  issue  his  prcK 
elamatton,  declaring  the .  admission  complete.     On  the 
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Mtk  of  June,  1831,  the  legblatim  of  Misspnri  issenttJ 
to  the  fundamental  condition ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  An- 
ffost  following,  the  presidents  proelamation  was  issued^ 
ieclaring  the  admission  complete. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  serenteenth  congress, 
a  territorial  goremment  was  established  for  Florida.  At 
Ae  openinff  of  the  second  session,  the  precddent  informed 
congress,  that,  in  June,  a  convention  of  narigation  and 
commerce,  resting  essentially  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal 
and  equal  advantage  to  the  two  countries,  had  been  con- 
eluded  between  France  and  the  United  States ;  that  the 
prohibition  which  had  been  imposed  on  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  this  continent,  had  been  removed, 
and  that  the  ports  of  those  colonies  had  been  opened  to 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  of  the  British 
parliament 

In  a  second  message,  a  few  days  subsequently,  the  pre* 
■Ident  introduced  to  the  notice  of  congress,  the  interest- 
ing subject  of  the  **  multiplied  outrages  and  depredations 
recently  committed  on  our  seamen  and  commerce,  by 
pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Gidf  of  Mexico,'*  and  re- 
commended the  immediate  orffanization  of  an  efficient 
force  to  suppress  them.  A  bul  was  accordingly  intro- 
duce authorizing  the  president  to  provide  such  a  force, 
and  to  despatch  it  immediately  to  the  protection  of  our 
'persecuted  seamen. 

Immediately  after  the  passaged  of  the  above  bill,  Com- 
modore Porter  was  appointed  to  this  service,  and,  soon 
after,  hoisting  his  broad  pennant  oa  board  the  Peacock, 
•iretched  his  way,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  chastise 
those  miscreants,  that  regard  no  law,  and  that  feel  no 
mercy. 

Tliis  session  closed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1823,  in 
which  little  business  of  general  importance  had  been 
transacted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  finft  session  of  the  eighteenth 
conffres^,  in  December,  the  president  spoke  i^  high  terms 
•f  the  prosperous  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  our  ami- 
cable relations  with  foreign  nations.  In  relation  to  the 
efbrts  of  the  executive  to  stop  the  depredations  of  the 
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^pirates  on  the  national  commerce,  the  president  stated* 
that  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Uie 
naral  force  had  been  augmented,  according  to  the  prori- 
sions  of  congress.  "  This  armament,"  said  he,  **  hnn 
•  been  eminently  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object  The  piracies  by  which  our  commerce,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  has  been  afflicted, 
have  been  repressed,  and  the  confidence  of  the  merchants, 
in  a  great  measure,  restored." 

In  allusion  to  the  Greek  revolution,  the  president  has 
the  following  judicious  remarks;  and  though  his  half- 
prophetic  wishes  are  not  yet  realized,  the  prospect  that 
they  will  soon  be  is  certainly  a  bright  one.  ''  A  strong 
hope  has  been  long  entertained,  founded  on  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed  in  their 
contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  the  whode  civilized  world 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare. 

"  Although  no  power  has  declared  in  their  favoiur,  yet 
none,  according  to  our  information,  has  taken  part  agifinst 
them.  Their  cause,  and  their  name,  have  protected  them 
from  dangers  which  might,  ere  this,  have  overwhelmed 
any  other  people.  The  ordinary  calculations  of  interest, 
and  of  acquisition,  with  a  view  to  aggrandizement,  which 
mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to 
*  have  had  no  effect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the  facts 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  cause 
to  believe  that  their  enemy  has  lost,  for  ever,  all  dominion 
over  them — that  Greece  will  again  become  an  independent 
nation.  That  she  may  obtain  that  rank,  is  the  object  ol 
our  most  ardent  wishes." 

Speakiug  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  relation  to  the  at* 
tempts  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance"  to  extend  their  political 
system  to  South  America,  the  executive  observed,  "  biit» 
on  this  topic,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish 
sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor 
does  it  comport  vriih  our  policy  so  to  do. 

"  It  is  only  when  eur  rights  are  invad«J,  or  seriously 
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menaced,  that  we  reseAi  injuries,  or  make  preparation  for 
our  defence*  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere, 
we  are«  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and 
by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and 
impartial  observers.  .The  political  system  of  the  allied 
powers  is  essentially  different,  in  this  respect,  from  that 
of  America.  This  difierence  proceeds  from  that  which 
exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the  de- 
fence of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  ot 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we 
have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is 
devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candour,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
those  powers,  to  declare,  that  we  should  consider  any 
attempt,  on  their  part,  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
partion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety. 

"  With  existing  colonies,  or  dependencies  of  any  Eu- 
ropean power,  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  in- 
terfere. But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence,  and  nmintained  it,  and  whose  inde- 
pendence we  have,  on  great  consideration,  and  on  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  tliem,  or  control- 
ling, in  any  other  manner,  their  destiny,  by  any  European  • 
]>ower,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  Stales,  In  the 
war  between  those  new  governments  and  Spain,  we  de- 
clared our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and 
to  ihhi  we  have  adnered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere, 
provided  no  change  shall  occur,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  competent  'authority  of  this  government,  shall 
make  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  indispensable  to  their  security." 

To  this  lang^uage,  s6  temperate,  just,  and  independent, 
every  good  citizen  responded  amen.  His  remarks  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  in  the  same  message,  are  too  valua- 
ble to  be  omitted. 

"  If  wc  compare  the  present  condition  of  our  Union, 
w  ilh  its  actual  «tatc  at  the  close  of  our  revolution,  the 
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history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  .a  progreM 
iniinproTement  in  all  the  important  circumstances  which 
constitute  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  which  bears  any  re- 
semblance ta  it  At  the  first  epoch,  our  population  did 
not  exceed  three  millions.  By  the  last  census  it  amount- 
ed to  about  ten  millions;  an^  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
it  is  almost  altogether  native,  for  the  emigration  from 
other  countries  has  been  inconsiderable.  At  the  first 
epoch,  half  ^e  territory  within  our  acknowledged  limits, 
was  uninhabited  and  a  wilderness.  Since  then,  new  ter- 
ritory has  been  acquired,  of  vast  extent,  comprising  with- 
in it  many  rivers,  particularly  the  Mississippi,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which,  ta  the  ocean*  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  original  states. 

**  Over  this  territory  our  population  has  ex];Mmded  in  evo^ 
ry  direction,  and  new  states  nave  been  established,  almost 
equal  in  igumber  to  those  which  formed  the  first  bond  of 
ear  union.  This  expansion  of  our  population,  and  ac- 
cession of  new  states  to  our  union,  have  had  the  happiest 
effect  on  all  its  higher  interests.  That  it  has  eminently 
augmented  bur  resources,  and  added  to  our  strength  and 
respectabUity  as  a  power,  is  admitted  by  all.  But  it  it 
MOt  in  these  important  circumstances  only  that  this  happy 
eflect  is  felt  It  is  manifest  that,  by.enlarging  the  basis  of 
pur  system,  and  increasing  the  number  of  istates,  the  sys- 
tem itself  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  both  its 
branches.  Consolidation  and  disunion  have  thereby  been 
rendered  equally  impracticable.  Each  government,  con- 
fiding in  its  own  strength,  has  less  to  apprehend  from  the 
other ;  and,  in  consequence,  each  enjoying  a  greater  free- 
dom of  action,  is  rendered  more  efficient  for  all  the  pur* 
poses  for  which  it  was  instituted.** 

The  sympathy  expressed  by  the  president  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  ureeks,  called  forth  a  resolution  from  Mr. 
Webster,  providing  for  the  expenses  of  an  a^ent  to 
Greece,  whenever  the  executive  should  deem  3ie  ap- 
pokitment  proper  and  enedient  In  offering  the  reso- 
ktKMi,  Mr.  Webster  stated  it  was  far  from  being  his  wish. 
In  any  manner,  to  commit  the  house,  in  this  or  any  of  the 
political  contests  of  Europe ;  but  the  President  of  the 
Uaited  States  having,  in  his  message  to  congress,  not 
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only  expressed  a  belief  that  the  Greek  nation,  in  its  pre* 
sent  stmggte  with  its  opposers,  had  the  good  wishes  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  but  also  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  Turkish  dominion  over  that  country  was  lost  for-^ 
ever ;  he  thought  that  if  such  were  the  fact,  it  was  im«^ 
portant  that  congress  should  act  upon  the  subject. 

The  main  object  in  view  was  to  obtain  from  the  house  ' 
an  expresaon,  responsive  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mes- 
sage, in  reference  to  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  thai 
heroic  people— sacrifices  and  sufiferings,  which  ought  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  every  Hberal  minded  man  in  £u* 
rope,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  case  with  other  nations,  ire  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
restrained  from  expressing,  with  freedom,  what  are  our 
views  in  relation  to  the  Greek  cause,  so  far  as  may  be  done 
without  committing  ourselves  in  the  contest  And  he  real*^ 
ly  did  hope  that  we  should  show  to  the  world,  that  Aere 
is*  at  least,  one  government  which  does  entertain  a  proper 
view  of  that  baroarous  despotism,  which,  under  the  eyes 
of  Enfope,  has  been  permitted,  by  a  sy&tem  of  the  foul« 
est  atrocity,  to  attempt  to  .crush  an  interesting  Christian' 
nation. 

In  most  of  our  large  towns  and  literary  institutions^, 
meetings  were  held  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  reso«^ 
lutions  adopted,  expressive  of  sentiments  alike  honoura- 
ble to  our  citizens  as  members  of  a  free  community,  and: 
as  friends  of  humanity.  They  spoke  a  language  worthy 
of  the  cause  which  called  them  forth,  and  such  as  the  cir*- 
einnstances  of  the  a^e  require.  They  are  a  proof,  too». 
of  ^e  existence  and  the  energy  of  that  principle  in  the 
American  people,  which  removes  them  farther  from  the 
supporters  of  legitimacy  than  the  breadth  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  is  a  safer  bulwark  than  its  billows. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  large  contributions 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and  forwarded  to 
the  proper  authorities  of  that  oppressed  and  ill-fated  coun- 
try. At  present,  the  armies  of  Russia  threaten  the  capital 
of  Turkey,  and  little  doubt  remains  of  the  emancipatioa 
of  the  Greeks. 

The  session  of  congress  closed  in  May,  in  1824 ;  the 
most  important  bills  which  passed,  being  one  to  aboUsht 
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itnprisonmetit  for  debt,  and  the  other  establishing  a  tariff 
of  duties  on  imports.  The  ktter  of  these  occupied  the 
time  of  Congress  during  ten  weeks,  and  at  last  passed  by 
a  majority  of  five  only,  two  members  being  absent 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  Marquis  I^  Fayette,  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  and  M.  La  Yasseur,  his  secretary, 
landed  in  New- York,  where  he  was  welcomed  in  a  man- 
ner  which  evinced  a  sense  of  national  gratitude,  never 
surpassed. 

From  N^w-York,  La  Fayette  passed  through  the 
country  to  Boston,  constantly  receiving  the  most  enthu- 
siastic congratulations  of  the  people.  Not  only  at  every 
place  where  he  stopped,  but  as  he  passed  along  the  road, 
thousands  came  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  bid 
"Welcome  La  Fayette."  Having  visited  most  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Massachusetts,  New-Hampskire^Rkodr 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  he  again  returned  to  New-York* 
During  this  tour,  it  is  impossible  to  convey,  in  general 
terms,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  excitement  into  which  the 
country  was  thrown.  Committees  were  constantly  ar* 
riving  from  distant  towns  at  the  places  where  he  stopped,, 
to  solicit  the  honour  of  receiving  him,  and  to  know  on 
what  day,  and  at  what  hour,  his  arrival  might  be  expected. 
In  some  instances,  gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance  from 
his  route,  directed  the  news  of  his  approach  to  be  sent 
them  by  expresses.  Meantime  the  general  was  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  allow  himself  to  be  transported  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  from  place  to  place,  oAen  travelling  most  of  the 
night,  so  as  not  to  disappoint  the  anxious  expectations  of 
the  people.  From  New- York  the  general  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  £c.  constantly  receiv- 
ing from  the  people  the  same  cordial  welcome,  and 
witnessing  the  same  demonstrations  of  joy  wherever  he 
went 

But  the  feelings  of  the  nation  demanded  that  something 
more  should  be  done  for  General  La  Fayette,  than  could 
be  expressed  by  acclamation  aldne.  His  love  of  liberty 
had  been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  his  fortune.  When,  during  our  revolution,  the 
country  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  clothe  or 
feed  her  little  army,  La  Fayette  not  only  gave  all  his  pay 
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to  government,  bnt  advanced  money  which  never  was  re* 
funded  :  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  debt  of  gratitude,  the 
nation  owed  him  for  advancements  made  during  her  ne- 
cessities. It  was  the  exercise  of  die  same  leading  princi- 
ple, (the  love  of  liberty,)  which  occasioned  the  confiscation 
of  his  estates  in  France,  when  the  Jacobin  faction  con- 
trolled the  kingdom. 

Under  every  consideration,  the  nation  was  bound  to 
show  La  Fayette  and  the  world,  that  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  adopted  country,  his  former  services  were  remembered 
with  too  much  gratitude  to  be  passed  over  without  some 
permanent  mark  of  national  beneficence. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  in  his 
message  to  congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session, 
recommended,  in  appropriate  terms,  tht  consideration  of 
General  La  Fayette*s  eminent  services  to  the  country, 
and  requested  that  the  legislative  body  of  the  nation  would 
devise  some  means  of  making  him  at  least  a  partial  remu- 
neration. Agreeably  to  this  recommendation,  congress 
appointed  a  comimittee  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  and 
on  the  aOth  of  December,  "  Mr.  Hajme,  from  the  commit- 
tee appointed  on  so  much  of  the  president's  message  as 
relates  to  making  provision  *for  the  services  of  General  La 
Fayette,  reported  the  following  bill : — 

•*  Be  it  enactedj  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUh 
fives  of  ike  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled^  That 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  granted  to  Major  General  La  Fayette,  in  com- 
pensation for  his  important  services  and  expenditures 
during  the  American  Revolution ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose a  stock  to  that  amount  be  issued  in  his  favour, 
dated  the  4th  of  July,  1824,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of 
siec  per  cent  payable  quarter  yeany,  and  redeemable  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1834. 

'*  Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  one  complete 
township  of  land  be,  and  the  same  is,  4iereby  granted 
to  the  said  Major  General  La  Fayette  ;  and  tliat  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  authorized  to  cause  the  said 
township  to  be  located  on  any  of  the  public  lands  which 
remain  unsold ;  and  that  patents  be  issued  to  General 
La  Fayette  for  the  same." 
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On  the  21 6t  this  bill  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  following  debate  on  it,  extracted  from 
the  journals  of  congress,  will  tend  to  show  with  how 
much  reason  the  bill  was  passed : 

Senate,  Tuesday,  December  21, 

''  The  Senate  proceeded,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole^ 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  provision  for  the 
sencices  and  expenditures  of  General  La  Fayette. 

"  Mr.  Hayne,  (of  S.  C.)  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Macon  and 
Brown,  who  objected  to  the  bill,  remarked,  that  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  honourable  gentlemen  rendered  it 
his  duty,  though  it  was  done  with  regret,  as  he  had  hoped 
the  bill  would  pass  without  opposition,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  submit  the  principle  on  which  the  commit- 
tee had  proceeded  in  presenting  the  present  bill.  He 
trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
the  honourable  gentlemen,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  recommitting  the  bill. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  objections  made  by  his  friend  on 
bis  right,  (Mr.  Macon,)  they  affected  the  making  any 
compensation,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  in- 
dividuals, either  for  services  rendered,  or  sacrifices  made. 
He  understood,  he  had  said  it  was  immaterial  whether 
an  individual  should  have  spent  his  substance  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country — should  have  put  his  hand  in  his 
purse,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war,  still  that  for  such 
services  no  compensation  could  be  made. 

**  He  could  show  that  this  was  the  fact — that  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  case  with  regard  to  General  La  Fayette.     He 
had  expended  his  fortune  in  our  service,  and  he  should  ^ 
contend  it  was  right,  it  was  necessary — they  were  caHeifviAtr' 
on  by  duty  to  themselves,  at  least  to  refund  the  expenfiest 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.     Mr.  Hayne  proceeded 
to  say,  that  he  held  documents  in  his  hand  which  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  submit  to  the  senate — documents  de- 
rived from  thfe  highest  authority.     The  paper  held  in  his 
hand  contained  accounts  from  the  proper  officers,  show- 
ing the  expenses  of  La  Fayette,  and  pointing  out  the 
manner  in  which  his  estate  had  been  dissipated  in  the 
service  of  liberty.    In  the  year  1777,  he  had  an  annual  in- 
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come  of  146,000  francs,  equal  to  28,700  doDan.  Thb 
bad  been  abnost  entirely  expended  in  tbe  senrices  wbich 
be  had  rendered  to  liberty,  in  tbis  and  tbe  otber  bemi* 
spbere.  During  a  period  of  six  years,  from  tbe  year  1777 
to  1783,  be. bad  expended,  in  tbe  American  service, 
700,000  francs,  equal  to  140,000  dollars.  Tbis  document, 
said  Mr.  Ha3me,  b  derived  from  tbe  most  autbentie 
sources  in  France^  and  is  come  into  my  bands  from  a  re* 
spectable  member  of  tbis  bouse,  witbout  tbe  knowledge 
or  consent  of  tbe  general  and  bis  fHends. 

"  Tbe  fact  to  wbicb  be  called  tbeir  attention  was,  tbat 
during  tbe  six  years  tbe  general  bad  been  engaged  in  tbe 
service,  be  bad  expended  140,000  doHars  of  bis  fortune; 
be  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  in  tbe  enjoyment  of 
a  plentiful  fortune  in  bis  own  country,  wben  be  resolved 
to  come  to  tbis.  He  purcbased  a  ship,  rabed,  equipped, 
armed,  and  clotbed  a  regiment  at  bis  own  expense,  and 
wben  be  landed  on  tbese  coasts,  be  came  freighted  witb 
tbe  munitions  of  war,  wbicb  be  distributed  gratuitously 
to  our  army. 

**  It  is  on  record  tbat  be  clotbed  «nd  put  shoes  on  the 
feet  of  tbe  naked,  sufiering  soldiers  of  America,  and  tbat 
during  six  years  he  sacrificed  140,000  dollars.  He  asked 
for  no  compensation — ^be  made  out  no  account — ^be  re- 
ceived no  pay — ^he  spent  bis  fortune  for  thb  country,  and 
not  only  gave  his  services,  but  hazarded  bis  life  in  its  de- 
fence, shed  bis  blood  in  its  service*,  and  returned  home 
broken  in  his  fortune.  What  did  government  do  t  After 
tbe  war,  in  1794,  they  gave  him  Uie  full  pay  of  a  major 
general,  to  which  be  was  entitled  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
before.  If  any  American  citizen  bad  done  as  much,  and 
bad  brought  in  an  account  stating  be  bad  expended 
140,000  dollars,  and  made  application  for  compensation, 
would  it  not  have  been  granted  !  Indeed,  if  we  were  to 
make  out  an  account  current  of  tbe  expenses  and  sacri- 
fices of  tbe  general,  it  would  far  exceed  tbe  sum  now  pro- 
posed. But  he  never  rendered  a  claim ;  he  would  have 
starved  ere  be  would  have  done  it. 

'*  I  have  other  documents,  said  Mr.  Hayne,  to  which  I 
shall  briefly  refer.  There  is  one  fact  which  shows  bow 
alive  he  was  to  every  honourable  sentiment     He  has 
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nmiTe  sacrifices  that  can  never  be  repaid.  Congress,  in 
their  gratitude,  made  him  a  donation  of  11,000  acres  of 
land,  which,  at  the  value  of  lands  at  that  time,  was  not 
worth  more  than  11,000  dollars;  and,  by  act,  in  1804, 
they  authorized  him  to  locate  this  land  on  any  spot  in  the 
United  States  that  might  be  vacant ;  and  his  agent  ac- 
cordingly located  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New-Orleans. 
In  1807,  congress  passed  an  act  confirming  the  title  to  the 
city  council  of  New-Orleans,  of  all  lands  within  six  hun- 
dred yards  of  its  limits. 

"  Part  of  the  land  belonging  to  General  La  Fayette  was 
included  in  this  grant,  and  on  the  fact  being  communicated 
to  him  in  France  hy  his  agent,  accompanied  by  legal  ad- 
vice of  the  validity  of  his  title,  he  replied,  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  inqmre  into  the  rircuinstaiues,  but  that  he,  re- 
ceiving bounty  from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
could  only  receive  it  as  they  chose  to  give  it,  and  directed 
his  agent  to  jcnter  a  rcliii(],uishnjent  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. This  land,  according  to  the  estimate  of  gentlemen 
from  l/ouisiana,  is  now  worth  5<K),000  dollars.  But  there 
ifi  another  circumstance  to  be  stated  :  ha-\ing  located  the 
land,  he  made  a  contract  with  an  Irish  baronet  for  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  he  afterwards  made  it  his  bu- 
sinesjs  to  find  him  out — he  relinquished  his  own  right, 
and,  at  his  own  expense,  induced  him  to  relinquish  every 
legal  claim  that  he  could  have  upon  the  United  States. 
This  relinquishment  was  on  file  in  the  land  ofiice,  and 
Mr.  Hayne  submitted  the  documents  to  the  examination 
of  the  senate. 

"  These  claims  appear  certainly  in  a  very  strong,  and, 
he  might  say,  irresistible  shape  before  the  senate.  His 
honourable  friend  on  the  right  had  said,  that  we  treat  this 
gentlemen  better  than  we  do  our  native  sons,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  they  barely  did  him  justice.  Did  the  gentle- 
man doubt  that  this  government  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  remuneration  for  sacrifices  and  services — he 
would  refer  him  to  an  act  passed  in  1790,  granting  com- 
pensation to  Frederick  William  Baron  Steuben,  for  sacri- 
fices and  services. 

*'  Mr.  Haync  proceeded  to  refer  to  many  instances  where 
ibe  government  had  not  only  granted  pecuniary  assist* 
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ance,  but  had  granted  a  whole  township  of  land  for  sacrt* 
fices  and  servicea.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  were 
afraid  of  making;  precedents — a  good  precedent  can  nerer 
do  eril ;  and  when  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  gave 
way  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  they  best  pro- 
moted the  glory  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people ;  but  die  cause  of  La  Fayette  could  form  no  prece- 
dent— it  stood  alone. 

**  Could  this  country  be  bom  again  ?  Could  it  assume  a 
second  childhood,  and  be  placed  in  circumstances  similar 
to  those  it  had  formerly  been  ?  If  this  were  possible,  if 
it  could  be  reduced  again  to  equal  distress,  be  struggling 
for  existence,  about  to  perish,  withput  funds,  arms,  clo- 
thing, or  ammunition,  and  looking  around  for  help — ^if, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  foreign  nobleman  should 
step  forth,  and  derote  his  life  and  fortune  to  her  sendee, 
sacrificing  every  thing,  and  shedding  his  blood  in  her  be-, 
half,  and  while  the  scale  was  depressed,  throwing  himself 
into  the  balance,  and  deciding  its  fate — surely,,  such  a 
man  would  be  entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the 
country." 

After  some  further  debate,  the  bill  was  passed,  and  ft 
committee  appointed  to  wait  on  La  Fayette  with  a  copy 
of  the  act  To  an  address  of  the  committee  on  the  oc- 
casion of  presenting  the  act,  the  marquis  returned  the  R>K 
lowing  answer : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  : 
The  immense  and  unexpected  gift,  which,,  in  addition 
to  former  and  considerable  bounties,  it  has  pleased  con- 
gress to  confer  upon  me,  calls  for  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments of  an  old  American  soldier,  an  adopted  son  of 
the  United  States,  two  titles  dearer  to  my  heart  than  all 
the  treasures  in  the  world. 

However  proud  I  am  of  every  sort  of  obligation  re- 
ceived from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
representatives  in  congress,  the  large  extent  of  this  bene- 
faction might  have  created  in  my  mind  feelings  of  hesita- 
tion, not  inconsistent,  I  hope,  with  those  of  the  most  grate- 
ful reverence.  But  the  so  very  kind  resolutions  of  both 
houses,  delivered  by  you,  gentlemen,  in  terms  of  equal 
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kindness,  precludes  all  other  sentiments,  except  those  of 
lively  and  profound  gratitude,  of  which,  in  respectfully 
accepting  the  munificent  favour,  I  have  the  honour  to  beg 
you  will  be  the  organs. 

Permit  me  also,  gentlemen,  to  join  a  tender  of  my  af- 
fectionate personal  thanks  to  the  expression  of  the  highest 
respect,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient 
servant,  LA  FAYETTE. 

At  Washington,  La  Fayette  was  received  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  with  suitable  honours.  Thence  pass- 
ing to  the  souUi,  he  visited  most  of  the  cities  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

After  visiting  various  places,  iii  the  autumn  of  1825,  the 
marquis  took  passage  in  the  frigate  Brand3rwine,  for  France, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  where  he  still  lives,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  contented  mind,  and  a  clear  conscience ; 
the  friend  of  man  and  the  hero  of  freedom. 

The  second  session  of  the  eighteenth  congress,  com- 
menced in  December,  on  which  occasion  we  find  in  the 
presidential  message :  "  Our  relations  with  foreign  powers 
are  of  a  friendly  character,  although  certain  interesting 
differences  remam  unsettled.  Our  revenue  under  the  mild 
system  of  impost  and  tonnage,  continues  to  be  adequate 
to  all  the  purposes  of  government.  Our  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation,  flourish.  Our 
fortifications  are  advancing,  in  the  drgree  authorized  by 
existing  appropriations,  to  maturity,  and  due  progress  is' 
made  in  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  to  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  law." 

He  also  stated,  that  the  convention  of  navigation  and  • 
commerce  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
France  in  1832,  still  continued ; — that  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  British  dominions  in  Europe  and  the 
East  Indies,  resting  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  which  had 
been  arranged  by  a  convention,  in  1815,  was  confirmed 
and  contimicd  for  ten  years,  by  treaty,  in  1818;  but  that 
the  trade  with  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
not  as  yet  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  executive; 
that  our  commerce  with  Sweden  had  been  placed  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  reciprocity,  by  treaty ;' and  with  Rus- 
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Bia,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  and  the  free  HaoseAtic  dU 
ties,  the  dukedom  of  Oldenburg  and  Sardinia,  hj  internal 
regulations  on  each  side,  founded  on  mutual  agreement 
between  the  respective  governments ;  and  that  the  great 
and  extraordinary  changes  which  had  happened  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  within  the  last  two  years,  had  not  seriously 
affected  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  them 
,and  the  United  States  ;  although  they  had  presented  ob- 
stacles to  the  adjustment  of  the  particular  subjects  of  dis^ 
cussion  which  have  arisen  with  each.  With  the  remain- 
ing  powers  of  Europe,  with  those  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  with  all  the  new  South  American  states,  our 
relations  were  moreover  stated  to  be  of  a  friendly  charac- 
ter. The  country  has  ministers  plenipotentiary  residing 
tvith  the  republics  of  Colombia  and  Chili,  and  have  re^ 
ceived  ministers  of  the  same  rank,  from  Colombia,  Chiati* 
mala,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Mexico,  and  a  charge  d'affaires 
from  the  independent  government  of  Brazil. 

From  the  view  which  he  then  took  of  our  situation,  il 
was  manifest  that  we  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  situa- 
tion, and  that  our  duty  and  happiness  would  consist  in 
handing  these  blessings  down  to  posterity  unimpaired. 

This  session  closed  constitutionally  on  xhe  third  of 
March,  1825.  The  most  interesting  subjects  which  oc- 
cupied its  attention  during  the  session^  were  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Oregon  on  the  North-west  coast,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy.  The  bill  respecting  the  former, 
however,  was  lost  in  tJie  senate ;  being  indefinitely  laid 
on  the  table  ;  while  that  respecting  piracy  passed ;  which, 
however,  does  little  more  than  to  authorize  the  building 
of  ten  additional  ships  of  war.  The  bill  authorizing  the 
occupation  of  the  Oregon,  was  passed  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  but  had  previously  been  so  amended  as 
to  provide  only  for  a  military  occupation  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  This  amendment  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  provides  that  the  boundary  line  on  that  frontier 
shall  remain  unsettled  ten  years. 

The  presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe  closed  with  the  session, 
during  which  the  country  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace  and 
uniform  prosperity.      He  retired  from  office,  enjoying 
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the  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude,  of  all  who  are  abte 
duly  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  having  a  wise  ruler. 

The  choice  of  president,  for  the  succeeding  term  of 
Tour  years,  not  being  settled  by  the  electoral  vote,  de- 
volved on  the  House  of  Representatives.  John  Quinry 
Adams  was  chosen,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  4th 
of  March,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  was  chosen  vice  presi- 
dent by  the  electors. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Adams,  on  his  induction  into  office, 
i^SLS  such  as  might  rationally  be  expected.  Speaking  of 
our  political  creed,  he  says,  it  '^  is,  without  a  dissenting 
voice  that  can  be  heard,  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
source,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  the  end,  of  all  le- 
gitimate government  upon  earth — That  the  best  security 
for  the  beneficence,  and  the  best  guarantee  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  consists  in  the  freedom,  the  purity,  and 
the  frequency  of  popular  elections. 

"  That  the  general  government  of  the  Union,  and  the 
separate  governments  of  these  states,  arc  all  sovereign- 
ties of  limited  powers ;  fellow  servants  of  the  same  mas- 
ters, uncontrolled  within  their  respective  spheres,  uncon- 
trollable by  encroachments  upon  each  other.  That  the 
firmest  security  of  peace  is  the  preparation,  during  peace« 
of  the  defences  of  war.  That  a  rigorous  economy,  and 
accountability  of  public  expenditure,  should  guard  against 
the  aggravation,  and  alleviate,  when  possible,  the  burden 
of  taxation.  That  the  military  should  be  kept  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power.  That  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  religious  opinion  should  be  inviolate* 
That  the  policy  of  our  country  is  peace,  and  the  ark  of 
our  salvation,  union,  are  articles  of  faith  upon  which  we 
are  all  agreed." 

The  following  paragraphs  we  copy  entire,  as  too  valua- 
ble to  be  omitted,  even  in  a  condensed  history. 

"  In  the  compass  of  thirty  years,  since  this  great  na- 
tional covenant  was  instituted,  a  body  of  laws  enacted 
under  its  authority,  and  in  conformity  with  its  provisions, 
has  unfolded  its  powers,  and  carried  into  practical  opera- 
tion its  effective  energies.  Subordinate  departments  have 
distributed  the  executive  functions  in  their  various  rela- 
tions, to  foreign  affairs,  to  the  revf  nue  and  expenditures, 

35 
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.and  to  the  military  force  of  the  Union,  by  land  and  sea* 
A  co-ordinate  department  of  the  judiciary  has  expounded 
the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  settling,  in  harmonious  co- 
incidence with  the  legislative  will,  numerous  weighty 
qfiestions  of  construction  which  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man language  had  rendered  unavoidable. 

"  The  year  of  jubilee,  since  the  first  formation  of  our 
union,  has  just  elapsed  ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our  in- 
dependence is  at  hand.  The  consummation  of  both  was 
effected  by  this  constitution.  Since  that  period,  a  popu- 
lation of  four  millions  has  multiplied  to  twelve.  A  terri- 
tory, bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  has  been  extended  from 
sea  to  sea.  New  states  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union, 
in  number  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first  confederation. 
Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have  been  con- 
cluded with  the  principal  dominions  of  the  earth.  The 
people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired 
not  by  conquest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with 
us  in  the  participation  of  our  rights  and  duties,  of  our 
burdens  and  blessings. 

**  The  forest  has  fallen  by  the  axe  of  our  woodsmen — • 
the  soil  has  been  made  to  teem  by  the  tillage  of  our  far- 
mers ;  our  commerce  has  whitened  every  ocean.  The 
dominion  of  man  over  physical  nature  has  been  extend- 
ed by  the  invention  of  our  artists.  Liberty  and  law  have 
marched  hand  in  hand.  All  the  purposes  of  human  as- 
sociation have  been  accomplished  as  efiectively  as  under 
any  other  government  on  the  globe,  and  at  a  cost  little  ex- 
ceeding, in  a  whole  generation,  the  expenditures  of  other 
nations  in  a  single  year. 

"  Such  is  the  unexaggerated  picture  of  our  condition, 
under  a  constitution  founded  upon  the  republican  princi- 
ple of  equal  rights.  To  admit  that  this  picture  has  its 
shades,  is  but  to  say  that  it  is  still  the  condition  of  men 
upon  earth.  From  evil,  physical,  moral,  and  political,  it 
is  not  our  claim  to  be  exempt  We  have  suffered,  some- 
times by  the  visitation  of  Heaven,  through  disease ;  often 
by  the  wrongs  and  injustice  of  other  nations,  even  to 
the  extremities  of  war ;  and,  lastly,  by  dissentions  among 
ourselves — rlissentions,  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom,  but  whicli  have  more  than  once  ap- 
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peared  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and,  widi 
It,  the  overthrow  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  our  present 
lot,  and  all  our  ^rthly  hopes  of  the  future.  The  causes 
of  these  dissentioiis  have  been  various,  founded  upon 
differences  of  speculation  in  the  theory  of  republican  • 
government;  upon  conflicting  views  of  policy,  in  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  nations ;  upon  jealousies  of  partial 
and  sectional  interests,  aggravated  by  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions, which  strangers  to  each  other  are  ever  apt 
to  entertain." 

On  the  31st  of  May,  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  naviga- 
tion,  and  commerce,  between  the  United  States  and  Co- 
lombia, was  ratified  by  the  president  The  first  article 
establishes  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace,  and  perpetual 
friendship.  By  the  second,  no  partiality  was  to  be  shown 
to  any  other  nation  to  which  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties had  not  an  equal  right.  By  the  sixth  article,  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  ships  of  war,  were  to  be  protected  in 
the  bays  and  harbours  of  both  parties,  either  in  stress  of 
weather,  or  to  shield  them  from  the  pursuit  of  pirates,  or 
other  enemies.  The  seventh  grants  a  return  of  ships 
and  merchandise  which  may  be  taken  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  By  the  tenth,  both  the  contracting  parties 
engage,  formally,  to  give  their  special  protection  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  other,  and  to  leave  open  and 
free  to  them  the  tribunals  of  justice  for  their  judicial  re- 
course, on  the  same  terms  as  are  usual  with  native  citi- 
zens of  either  party.  By  the  eleventh,  liberty  of  con- 
science is  mutually  guaranteed.  By  the  fourteenth, 
liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  except  contraband 
of  war,  in  times  which  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
either  contracting  party,  is  freely  granted.  The  treaty 
was  to  remain  in  force  twelve  years  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

The  7th  of  September  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
departure  of  the  nation^s  guest.  General  La  Fayette,  from 
Washington.  On  Mr.  Adams  devolved  the  task  of  bid- 
ding him  farewell,  in  the  name  of  the  nation  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  constant  friend,  and  a  noble  benefactor.  How 
well,  andjwith  what  dignity  and  feeling,  he  executed  this 
taskf  we  need  not  attempt  to  describe,  and  we  regret  thai 
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our  plan  does  not  permit  us  to  copy  the  whole  address* 
We  can  copy  but  a  brief  sketch,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  following  selected  paragraphs. 

*•  When  \he  contest  of  freedom  to  which  you  had  re*- 
paired  as  a  voluntary  champion,  had  closed,  by  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  her  cause  in  tliis  country  of  your  adop- 
tion, you  returned  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  philanthropist 
and  patriot  in  the  land  o£  your  nativity.  There,  in  a 
consistent  and  undeviating  career  of  forty  years,  you 
have  maintained,  through  every  vicissitude  of  alternate 
anccess  and  disappointment,  the  same  glorious  cause  to 
which  the  first  years  of  your  active  life  had  been  de- 
voted— the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  political  con- 
dition of  man. 

"  Through  that  long  succession  of  time,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  whom,  and  with  whom,  you  had 
fought  the  battles  of  liberty,  have  been  living  in  full  pos- 
session of  its  fruits ;  one  of  the  happiest  among  the 
family  of  nations.  Spreading  in  population,  enlarging  in 
territory,  acting  and  suffering  according  to  the  condition 
of  their  nature,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  great- 
est, and,  we  humbly  hope,  the  most  beneficent  power  that 
ever  regulated  the  concerns  of  man  upon  earth. 

**  In  that  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  generation  of  men 
with  whom  you  co-operated  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  has 
nearly  passed  away.  Of  the  general  officers  of  the  Ame- 
rican army  in  that  war,  you  alone  survive.  Of  the  sages 
who  guided  our  councils ;  of  the  warriors  who  met  the 
foe  in  the  field,  or  upon  the  waves,  with  the  exception  ot 
a  few,  to  whom  unusual  length  of  days  has  been  allotted 
by  Jieaven,  all  now  sleep  with  their  fathers.  A  succeed- 
ing, and  even  a  third  generation,  have  arisen  to  take  their 
places ;  and  their  children's  children,  while  rising  up  to 
call  them  blessed,  have  been  taught  by  them,  as  well  aa 
admonished  by  their  own  constant  enjoyment  of  freedom, 
to  include,  in  every  benison  upon  their  fathers,  the  name 
of  him  who  came  from  afar,  with  them,  and  in  their  cause, 
to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

"  You  are  now  about  to  return  to  the  country  of  your 
birth,  of  your  ancestors,  of  your  posterity.  The  execu- 
tiTe  government  of  the  union,  stimulated  by  the  Mun^ 
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feeling  which  had  prompted  the  congress  to  the  designa- 
tion  of  a  national  ship  for  your  accommodation  in  coming 
hither,  has  destined  the  first  service  of  a  frigate,  recently 
launched  at  this  metropolis,  to  the  less  welcome,  but 
equally  distinguished  trust  of  conveying  you  home.  The 
name  of  the  ship  has  added  one  more  memorial  to  distant 
regions  and  to  future  ages,  of  a  stream  already  memora- 
ble, at  once  in  the  story  of  yo«r  sufferings  and  of  our  in 
dependence. 

"The  ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  reception,  and 
equipped  for  sea.  From  the  moment  of  her  departure, 
the  prayers  of  millions  will  ascend  to  heaven  that  her  pas- 
sage may  be  prosperous ;  and  your  return  to  the  bosom 
of  your  family  as  propitious  to  your  happiness,  as  your 
visit  to  this  scene  of  your  youthful  glory  has  been  to  that 
of  the  American  people. 

"  Go,  then,  our  beloved  friend — return  to  the  land  of 
brilliant  genius,  of  generous  sentiment,  of  heroic  valour ; 
to  that  beautiful  France,  the  nursing  mother  of  the  twelfth 
Louis,  and  the  fourth  Henry ;  to  the  native  soil  of  Bayard 
and  Coligni,  of  Turenne  and  Catinat,  of  Fenelon  and 
D'Aguesseau.  In  that  illustrious  catalogue  of  names 
which  she  claims  as  of  her  children,  and  with  honest 
pride  holds  up  to  the  admiration  of  other  nations,  the 
name  of  La  Fayette  has  already  for  centuries  been  en- 
rolled. And  it  shall  henceforth  burnish  into  brighter 
fame ;  for  if,  in  after  days,  a  Frenchman  shall  be  called 
to  indicate  the  character  of  his  nation  by  that  of  one  indi- 
vidual, during  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  blood  of  lofty 
patriotism  shall  mantle  in  his  cheek,  the  fire  of  conscious 
virtue  shall  sparkle  in  his  eye,  and  he  shall  pronounce 
the  name  of  La  Fayette.  Yet  we,  too,  and  our  children, 
in  life  and  after  death,  shall  claim  you  for  oiur  own.  You 
are  ours  by  that  more  than  patriotic  self-devotion  with 
which  you  flew  to  the  aid  of  our  fathers  at  the  crisis  of 
their  fate.  Ours  by  that  long  series  of  years  in  which 
you  have  cherished  us  in  your  regard.  Ours  by  that  un- 
shaken sentiment  of  gratitude  for  your  services  which 
is  a  precious  portion  of  our  inheritance.  Ours  by  that 
tie  of  love  stronger  than  death,  which  has  linked  your 
name,  for  the  endless  ages  of  time,  with  the  name  of 
Washington."  35* 
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To  this  the  yeterah  general  replied ;  and,  after  men* 
tioning  his  obligations  to  the  American  government  and 
people  for  their  munificence  and  kind  reception,  he  add* 
ed,  '*  Yet,  gratification  still  higher  awaited  me ;  in  the 
wonders  of  creation  and  improvement  that  have  met  my 
enchanted  eye,  in  the  unparalleled  and  self-felt  happiness 
of  the  people,  in  their  rapid  prosperity  and  insured  secu* 
rity,  public  and  private,  in  a  practice  of  good  order,  the 
appendage  of  true  freedom,  and  a  national  good  sense,  the 
final  arbiter  of  all  difficulties,  I  have  had  proudly  to  re- 
cognize a  result  of  the  republican  principles  for  which  we 
have  fought,  and  a  glorious  demonstration  to  the  most 
timid  and  prejudiced  minds,  of  the  superiority,  over  de- 
grading aristocracy  or  despotism,  of  popular  institutions 
founded  on  the  plain  rights  of  man,  and  where  the  local 
rights  of  every  section  are  preserved  under  a  constitu- 
tional bond  of  union.  The  cherishing  of  that  union  be- 
tween the  states,  as  it  has  been  the  farewell  entreaty  of 
our  great  paternal  Washington,  and  will  ever  have  the 
dying  prayer  of  every  American  patriot,  so  it  has  become 
the  sacred  pledge  of  the  emancipation  of  the  world,  an 
object  in  which  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the  American 
people,  while  they  give  the  animating  example  of  success- 
ful free  institutions,  in  return  for  an  evil  entailed  upon 
them  by  Europe,  and  of  which  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
sense  is  every  where  more  and  more  generally  felt,  show 
themselves  every  day  more  anxiously  interested. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  who  surround  us.  God 
bless  the  American  people,  each  of  their  states,  and  the 
federal  government  Accept  this  patriotic  farewell  of  an 
overflowing  heart;  such  will  be  its  last  throb  when  it 
ceases  to  beat." 

As  the  last  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  general  ad- 
vancing, while  the  tears  poured  over  his  venerable  cheeks, 
again  took  the  president  in  his  arms ;  he  retired  a  few 
paces,  but,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  again  returned,  and 
tittering,  in  broken  accents,  "  God  bless  you  !"  fell  once 
more  on  the  neck  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  a  scene  at  once 
solemn  and  moving,  as  the  sighs  and  stealing  tears  of 
many,  who  witnessed  it,  bore  testimony.  Having  reco* 
rered  his  self-possession,  the  general  stretched  out  his 
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hands,  and  was,  in  a  moment,  surrounded  by  the  greeting 
of  the  whole  assembly,  who  pressed  upon  him,  each  eager 
to  seize,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  that  beloved  hand 
^irhich  was  opened  so  freely  for  our  aid,  when  aid  was  so 
precious,  and  which  grasped,  with  firm  and  undeviating 
hold,  the  steel  which  so  bravely  helped  to  achieve  our 
delhrerance. 

The  general  was  attended  to  the  Potomac,  by  a  large 
military  escort,  and  thousands  of  citizens.  The  Mount 
Vernon  steam  boat  waited  to  convey  him  on  board  the 
Brandywine.  When  the  mansion,  the  groves,  and  the 
lomb  of  Mount  Vernon,  opened  to  view,  the  progress  of 
the  little  fleet  was  arrested — it  remained  motionless  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  Potomac's  wave— that  the  last  of  the  ge- 
nerals might  pay  his  pious  homage  and  filial  duty  to  me 
tomb  of  the  paternal  chief. 

La  Fayette  arose^ — the  wonders  which  he  had  performed 
for  a  man  of  his  age,  in  successfully  accomplishing  la- 
bours enough  to  have  tested  his  meridian  vigour,  wnose 
animation  rather  resembles  the  spring  than  the  winter  of 
life,  now  seemed  unequal  to  the  task  he  was  about  to  per- 
form :  To  take  a  last  look  at  the  grave  of  Washington ! 
He  advanced  to  the  eflbrt — a  silence  the  most  impressive 
reigned  around,  till  the  strains  of  sweet  and  plaintive  mu^ 
sic  completed  the  grandeur  and  sacred  solemnity  of  the 
scene.  All  hearts  beat  in  imison  with  the  throbbings  of 
the  veteran's  bosom  as  he  looked,  and  that  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  sepulchre  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the 
first  of  men.  He  spoke  not,  but  appeared  absorbed  in 
the  mighty  recollections  which  the  place  and  the  occasion 
inspired.  Yet  a  voice  seemed  borne  on  the  air.  It  ap- 
peared to  say  to  the  manes  of  the  illustrious  dead,  "Wash- 
ington, thou  friend  and  father  of  my  youth,  under  whose 
heroic  banner  I  first  gained  renown  in  the  fields  of  fame* 
when  combatting  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man — in 
whose  bosom  I  was  cherished  in  the  earliest,  the  happiest 
days  of  life — ^whose  aflections  descended  with  me  from 
the  palace  to  the  dungeon — whose  arms  were  opened  to 
receive  my  child,  when  forlorn  and  a  wanderer  from  his 
native  land,  he  sought  in  thee  a  friend  and  found  a  father 
—most  truly  great  and  glorious  of  men,  while  such  an 
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humble  mound  alone  contains  thy  ashes,  thy  monument 
is  based  on  a  hemisphere,  and  thy  fame  will  cenotaph  thy 
memory  in  ages  yet  unborn.  Accept  the  last  duty  which 
filial  homage  pays  to  the  tomb  of  Washington  in  the  tear 
of  La  Fayette." 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  insertion  of  these  interest- 
ing particulars.  But  we  regret  sincerely  that  the  whole 
of  the  address  and  reply  cannot  find  room,  and  if  our 
readers  hd^ve  feeling,  they  will  regret  it  too. 

The  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  congress  opened  at 
Washington  in  December,  1825.  The  message  of  the 
Executive,  »fter  adverting  to  the  state  of  peace  which 
had  for  several  years  blessed  the  world,  says — During  the 
same  period,  our  intercourse  with  all  those  nations  has 
been  pacific  and  friendly — it  so  continues.  Since  the 
close  of  your  last  session,  no  material  variation  has  oc- 
curred in  our  relations  with  any  one  of  them.  In  the 
commercial  and  navigation  system  of  Great  Britain,  im- 
portant changes  of  municipal  regulation  have  recently 
been  sanctioned  by  acts  of  parliament,  the  efiect  of  which, 
upon  the  interests  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  upon 
ours,  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  In  the  recent  re- 
newal of  the  diplomatic  missions  on  both  sides,  between 
the  two  governments,  assurances  have  been  given  and 
received,  of  the  continuance  and  increase  of  that  mutual 
confidence  and  cordiality  by  which  the  adjustment  of 
many  points  of  diflbrence  had  already  been  efiected,  and 
which  afibrds  the  surest  pledge  for  the  ultimate  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  those  which  still  remain  open,  or  may  herc- 
afler  arise. 

He  then  notices  the  commission  for  settling  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  that  respecting  the  in- 
demnity for  slaves  taken  ofi*  by  the  British  during  the  late 
war,  as  in  a  train  of  amicable  adjustment.  He  also  ad- 
verts to  the  importance  of  establishing  a  national  system 
of  bankruptcy,  and  of  improvements  in  the  militia  sys- 
tem. In  noticing  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  nation, 
the  message  says — Among  the  unequivocal  indications  ol 
our  national  prosperity,  is  the  fiourishing  state  of  our 
finances.  The  revenues  of  the  present  year,  from  all 
their  principal  sources,  will  exceed  the  anticipations  of 
the  lasL 
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The  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  of  January 
last,  was  a  little  short  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  exclu- 
sive of  two  millions  and  a  half,  being  the  moiety  of  the 
loan  of  ^ve  millions,  authorized  by  the  act  of  26th  May, 
1824.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  30th  of  September,  exclusive  of  the  other 
moiety  of  the  same  loan,  are  estimated  at  sixteen  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  those  of  the  current  quarter  will  exceed  five  nullions 
of  dollars,  forming  an  aggregate  of  receipts  of  nearly 
twenty-two  millions,  independent  of  the  loan.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  will  not  exceed  that  sura  more  than 
two  millions.  By  those  expenditures,  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  have  been  dis- 
charged. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half  has  been  devoted  to  the 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  warriors  of  the  revolution ;  a 
nearly  equal  sum  to  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
and  the  acquisition  of  ordnance,  and  other  permanent 
preparatives  of  national  defence;  half  a  million  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  navy ;  an  equal  sum  for  purchases 
of  territory  from  the  Indians,  and  payment  of  annuities 
to  them ;  and  upwards  of  a  million  for  objects  of  internal 
improvement,  authorized  by  special  acts  of  the  last  con- 
gress. If  we  add  to  these  four  millions  of  dollars  for 
payment  of  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  there  remains 
a  sum  of  about  seven  millions,  which  has  defrayed  the 
whole  expense  of  the  administration  of  government,  in 
its  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments,  inclu- 
ding the  support  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments, 
and  all  the  occasional  contingencies  of  a  government  co* 
extensive  with  the  union. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  merchandise  import- 
ed, from  the  commencement  of  the  year,  is  about  twcnt)"- 
five  millions  and  a  half;  and  that  which  will  accrue,  du- 
ring the  current  quarter,  is  estimated  at  five  millions  and 
a  half;  from  these  thirty-one  millions,  deducting  the  draw- 
backs, estimated  at  less  than  seven  millions,  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding twenty-four  millions  will  constitute  the  revenue 
of  the  year,  and  will  exceed  the  whole  expenditures  of 
the  year.    The  entire  amount  of  public  debt  remaining 
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due  on  the  1st  of  January  nexti  will  be  short  of  eighty- 
one  millions  of  dollars. 

Speaking  of  our  situation  as  regards  the  aborigines,  he 
thus  speaks : — Our  relations  with  the  numerous  tribes  of 
aboriginal  natives  of  this  country,  scattered  over  its  ex- 
tensive surface,  and  so  dependent,  even  for  their  exist- 
ence, upon  our  power,  have  been,  during  the  present  year, 
highly  interesting.  An  act  of  congress,  of  25th  May, 
1^4,  made  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  ojf 
making  treaties  of  trade  and  friendship  with  the  Indian 
tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi.  An  act  of  3d  March,  1825, 
authorized  treaties  to  be  made  with  the  Indians,  for  their 
consent  to  the  making  of  a  road  from  the  frontiers  of 
Missouri  to  that  of  New-Mexico. 

And  another  act  of  the  same  date,  provided  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  holding  treaties  with  the  Sioux,  Chip- 
pewas,  Menomenees,  Sauks,  Foxes,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  boundaries  and  promoting  peace  between 
said  tribes.  The  first  and  the  last  objects  of  these  acts 
have  been  accomplished,  and  the  second  is  yet  in  a  pro- 
cess of  execution.  The  treaties  which,  since  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress,  have  been  concluded  with  the  several 
tribes,  will  be  laid  before  the  senate  for  their  considera- 
tion, conformably  to  the  constitution.  They  comprise 
large  and  valuable  acquisitions  of  territory;  and  they  se- 
cure an  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  give  pledges  of 
permanent  peace  between  several  tribes  which  had  been 
long  waging  bloody  wars  against  each  other. 

On  the  12th  of  February  last,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
the  Indian  Springs,  between  commissioners  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  certain  chiefs  and  in- 
dividuals of  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  which  was  re- 
ceived at  the  seat  of  government  only  a  few  days  before 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  and  of  the  late 
administration.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
was  given  to  it,  on  the  3d  of  March,  too  late  for  it  to  re- 
ceive the  ratification  of  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States;  it  was  ratified  on  the  7th  of  March,  under  the  un- 
suspecting impression  that  it  had  been  negotiated  in  good 
faiUi,  and  in  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  senate.    The  subsequent  transactions  in  r^lv 
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tion  to  this  treaty,  M'ill  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
message. 

But  our  circumscribed  limits  prevent  us  from  touching, 
with  any  thing  like  justice,  on  this  able  state  paper.  We 
can  only  say,  that  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  ca- 
pacious mind,  of  very  general  and  national  importance. 

By  the  report  of  the  treasurer  this  session,  it  appears 
he  had  a  balance  of  more  than  five  millions  in  his  hands. 
During  this  session  a  question  was  agitated  relating  to  the 
holding  of  any  office  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  senator  or  representative  to  congress.  Mr. 
Benton,  from  the  selected  committee,  reported — 

That,  having  had  recourse  to  the  history  of  the  times, 
in  which  the  constitution  was  formed,  the  committee  find, 
that  the  proposition  now  referred  to  them  had  engaged 
the  deliberations  of  the  federal  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution,  and  of  several  of  the  state  conventions 
which  ratified  it. 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  session  of  the  federal  conven- 
tion, it  was  resolved  as  follows : 

"  Art.  6,  sec.  9.  The  members  of  each  house  (of  con- 
gress) shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
time  for  which  they  shall  respectively  be  elected ;  and  the 
members  of  the  senate  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  incapa- 
ble of,  holding  any  such  office  for  one  year  afterwards." 
{Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention^  page  219.) 

It  further  appears  from  the  journal,  that  this  clause  in 
the  first  draft  of  the  constitution,  was  adopted  with  gi'eat 
unanimity,  and  that  afterwards,  in  the  concluding  days  of 
the  session,  it  was  altered,  and  its  intention  defeated,  by  a 
majority  of  a  single  vote,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
states  by  which  it  had  been  supported. 

Following  the  constitution  into  the  state  conventions 
which  ratified  it,  the  committee  find,  that,  by  the  New- 
York  convention,  it  was  recommended,  as  follows : 

**  That  no  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  office 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States." 

By  the  Virginia  convention,  as  follows  : 

*'  That  the  membei-s  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
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sentatives  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of,  hold* 
ing  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  term  for  which  they  shall  respectively 
be  elected." 

By  the  North  Carolina  convention  the  same  amendment 
was  recommended,  in  the  same  words. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  first  congress,  which  was  held 
under  the  constitution,  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives submitted  a  similar  proposition  of  amendment ; 
and,  in  the  third  session  of  the  eleventh  congress,  James 
Madison  being  president,  a  like  proposition  was  again  sub« 
mitted,  and  being  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  house, 
was  reported  by  them  in  the  following  words  : 

*'  No  senator  or  representative  shall  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office,  place,  or  emolument,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  until  the  expiration  of  the  presiden- 
tial term  in  which  such  person  shall  have  served  as  a  se- 
nator or  representative." 

Upon  the  question  to  adopt  this  resolution,  the  vote 
stood  71  yeas,  40  nays,  wanting  but  three  votes  of  the 
constitutional  number  for  the  referring  it  to  the  decbion 
of  the  states. 

Having  thus  shown,  by  a  reference  to  the  venerable 
evidence  of  our  early  history,  that  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration,  has  had  the  support 
and  approbation  of  the  first  friends  of  the  constitution, 
the  committee  will  now  declare  their  own  opinion  in 
favour  of  its  correctness,  and  express  its  belief  that  the 
ruling  principle  in  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment demands  its  adoption. 

That  ruling  principle  demands  that  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  federal  government,  the  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judiciary,  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  not  only  in  contemplation  of  law,  but  in  point 
of  fact ;  and,  for  this  end,  that  each  should  not  only  have 
its  independent  organization,  but  that  the  individuals  ad- 
ministering each,  should  be  wholly  free  from  the  control 
and  infiuence  of  the  individuals  who  administered  the 
others. 

To  secure  this  independence  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  to  prevent  the  executive  fsom  starving  him  into 
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a  compliance  with  their  will,  by  withholding  his  necessa- 
ry support,  or  seducing  him  into  an  acquiescence  in  their 
views,  by  tempting  his  avarice  with  an  augmented  salary, 
{Esd.  No.  77.)  it  is  provided  in  the  constitution,  that  he 
shall  receive  a  fixed  compensation  for  his  services,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected. 

To  secure  the  independence  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, and  to  prevent  the  executive  from  influencing  its 
deliberations,  by  retaining  a  set  of  dependants  in  the  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives,  always  ready,  like  the 
placemen  in  the  British  parliament,  to  support  the  mea- 
sures of  administration,  it  was  provided,  in  the  same  con- 
stitution, that  persons  holding  offices  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the 
floor  ot  congress. 

The  committee  believe  that  this  provision  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
though  wise  and  proper  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  accomplish  the  object  it  had  in  view.  They 
admit  that  the  presence  of  office  holders  in  the  legislative 
department,  would  be  the  bane  of  honest  and  independent 
legislation ;  and  they  believe  that  the  presence  of  office 
hunters  would  be  equally  fatal.  The  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  each,  is,  in  effect,  the  same.  The  office 
holder  would  support  the  measures  of  administration,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  office  which  he  had  in  posses- 
sion ;  the  office  hunter  would  support  the  same  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  office  which  he  had  in  ex- 
pectation. 

By  either  party,  the  interest  of  the  country  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  views  of  the  executive ;  and  the  appro- 
priate means  for  preventing  this  mischief,  was  first  to  ex- 
clude office  holders  from  seats  in  congress,  and  this  the 
constitution  has  done  ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  senators 
and  representatives  from  taking  appointments  from  the 
president,  under  whose  administration  they  had  served ; 
and  this  it  has  omitted  to  do.  The  omission  was  too  ma- 
terial to  escape  the  observation  of  those  who  were  not 
blind  to  the  defects  of  the  constitution ;  and  their  ani- 
madversions were  too  loud  and  vehement  to  pass  unno- 
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ttced  by  the  great  advocates  for  the  ratification  of  thai 
instrument.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist,  in.  their.  No* 
55.  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  meet  the  objection  which 
grew  out  of  this  omission.  But  even  these  great  men, 
with  their  superior  abilities,  and  ardent  zeal  in  the  best  of 
causes,  could  do  no  more  than  to  diminish  the  quantum 
of  a  danger  which  could  not  be  denied  to  exist,  and  to 
cover,  with  a  brilliant  declamation,  a  part  of  their  be- 
loved constitution  which  could  not  be  defended.  They 
said: 

*'  Sometimes  we  are  told,  that  this  fund  of  corruption^  . 
(executive  appointments,)  is  to  be  exhausted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  subduing  the  virtue  of  the  senate.  Now,  the  fide- 
lity  of  the  other  house  is  to  be  the  victim.  The  impro- 
bability of  such  a  mercenary  and  perfidious  combination 
of  the  several  members  of  the  government,  standing  on 
as  difierent  foundations  as  its  republican  principles  will 
well  admit,  and  at  the  samB  time  accountable  to  the  so- 
ciety over  which  they  are  placed,  oufht  alone  to  quiet 
this  apprehension.  But,  fortunately,  the  constitution  has 
provided  a  still  further  safeguard.  The  members  of  the 
congress  are  rendered  ineligible  to  any  civil  offices  that 
may  be  ci^ated,  or  of  which  the  emoluments  may  be  in*- 
creased,  during  tlie  term  of  their  election.  No  offices, 
therefore,  can  be  dealt  out  to  the  existing  members,  but 
such  as  may  become  vacant  by  ordinary  casualties ;  and 
to  suppose  that  these  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
guardians  of  the  people,  selected  by  the  people  them- 
selves, is  to  renounce  every  rule  by  which  events  ought 
to  be  calculated,  and  to  substitute  an  indiscriminate  and 
unbounded  jealousy,  with  which  all  reasoning  must  be 
vain." 

They  doubted  the  validity  of  these  arguments^  and  con* 
eluded  the  report  as  follows :  Considering  all  which,  the 
committee  have  come  to  the  unanimous  resolution  to  sub- 
mit to  the  senate  a  proposition  of  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  embracing  the  principle  of 
this  report 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
two  thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,  that  the  follow- 
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iag  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  State* 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states; 
which,  when  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  said  legislatures, 
shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  said 
constitution : 

No  senator  or  representative  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office,  place  or  emolument,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  expiration  of  the  presidential  term 
in  which  such  person  shall  have  served  as  a  senator  or  a 
representative. 

During  the  session,  and  on  the  fourth  of  July,  just  half 
ft  century  from  the  time  when  Adams  and  Jefferson  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  both  departed  this 
life,  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other.  They  had  both 
been  presidents  of  the  Unitexl  States,  and  both  vice  presi- 
dents. This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
and  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  archives  of  the  na- 
tion.  Nor  is  it  a  little  remarkable,  that  on  this  day, 
after  its  observance  by  the  national  legislature,  certain 
members  of  congress  addressed  the  legislature  on  the  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  view  to 
his  relief.  The  following  extracts,  we  believe,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

If  I  am  asked  why  Jefferson  is  singled  out  amid  his 
compatriots — my  answer  is,  he  stands  pre-eminent  alike 
for  his  services  and  his  misfortunes.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  diminish  the  just  claims  of  that  illustrious  band, 
who,  guided  by  the  polarity  of  their  superior  genius,  and 
by  a  courage  that  was  above  circumstances,  to  whom  the 
blessing  of  Providence  became  a  pillar  of  light — ^by 
which  we  were  conducted  tlK'Ough  the  wilderness  of  the 
land  of  promise.  But  as  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory,  so  also  is  the  lot  of  man.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  occupy  the  front  rank  among  the  illustrious. 
He  is  one  of  three  survivors,  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  His  associates  are  comfortable,  and 
need  no  aid. 

If  it  be  inquired  how  it  has  happened  that  he  has  be- 
come impoverished  ?  I  answer,  the  delicacy  of  the  subject 
forbids  the  inquiry.  I  may  ask,  however,  what  public- 
institution  is  there  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  pro** 
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iited  of  his  bounty  t  What  son  or  daughter  of  affliction^ 
who  has  asked  for  aid,  that  has  not  received  his  charity  ? 
What  nation,  tongue,  or  kindred,  thai  has  not  shared  his 
hospitality?  His  fame  had  gone  abroad  in  the  earth. 
He  was  justly  esteemed  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  man* 
kind.  He  was  resorted  to  as  an  oracle,  that  they  might 
hear  with  their  own  ears,  from  his  own  lips,  the  sublime 
and  the  eternal  truths  of  religious  liberty.  His  doors 
were  open  to  all.  His  responses  were  withheld  from 
none.  The  sequel  was  inevitable — a  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty. He  disinterestedly  sacrificed  his  independence 
on  the  altar  of  all  the  virtues.  The  character  of  his  conn* 
try  was  ennobled  by  the  sacrifice.  It  will  be  still  further 
ennobled  by  its  being  replaced  by  the  generosity  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  second  session  of  the  nineteenth  congress  com« 
menced  on  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1^26.  The 
president's  message,  after  noticing  the  unfinished  and  un- 
touched subjects  of  his  former  message,  notices  the  de- 
cease of  Alexander  of  Russia,  our  commerce  with  France, 
and  a  ratified  treaty  with  Denmark,  says : — "  With  Prus- 
sia, Spain,  Portugal,  and  in  general  all  the  European 
powers,  between  whom  and  the  United  States,  relations 
of  friendly  intercourse  have  existed,  their  condition  has 
not  materially  varied  since  the  last  session  of  congress.  I 
regret  not  to  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
in  America. 

Negotiations  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  common 
interests  have  been  for  several  years  in  discussion  between 
the  two  governments,  and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
have  been  invariably  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and 
conciliation.  Interests  of  great  magnitude  and  delicacy 
have  been  adjusted  by  the  conventions  of  1815  and  181^ 
while  that  of  1822,  mediated  by  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, had  promised  a  satisfactory  compromise  of  claims 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  justice  to 
the  rights  of  a  numerous  class  of  their  citizens,  was  bound 
to  sustain.  But,  with  regard  to  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies 
in  America,  it  has  been  hitherto  found  impracticable  to 
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l>ring  the  parties  to  an  understanding  satisfactory  to  both. 
The  relative  geographical  position,  and  the  respective 
products  of  nature  cultivated  by  human  industry,  had 
constituted  the  elements  of  a  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  British  America,  insular  and 
continental,  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

But  it  had  been  interdicted  by  Great  Britain  upon  a 
principle  heretofore  practised  by  the  colonizing  nations  of 
Europe,  of  holding  the  trade  of  their  colonies,  each  in 
exclusive  monopoly  to  herself.  After  the  termination  of 
the  late  war,  this  interdiction  had  been  revived,  and  the 
British  government  declined  including  this  portion  of  our 
intercourse  with  her  possessions,  in  me  negotiation  of  the 
convention  of  1815.  The  trade  was  then  carried  on  ex- 
clusively in  British  vessels,  till  the  act  of  congress  con- 
cerning navigation,  of  1818,  and  the  supplemental  act  of 
1820,  met  the  interdict  by  a  corresponding  measure  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  These  measures,  not  of 
retaliation,  but  of  necessary  self-defence,  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  an  act  of  parliament,  opening  certain  colonial 
ports  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  coming  directly 
from  them,  and  to  the  importation  from  them  of  certain 
articles  of  our  produce,  burdened  with  heavy  duties,  and 
excluding  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  our  ex- 
ports. 

The  United  States  opened  their  ports  to  British  vessels 
from  the  colonies,  upon  terms  as  exactly  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  act  of  parliament,  as  in  the  relative 
condition  of  the  parties  could  be  made.  And  a  negotia- 
tion was  commenced  by  mutual  consent,  with  the  hope, 
on  our  part,  that  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  accommodation, 
and  a  common  sentiment  of  the  importance  of  the  trade 
to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries 
between  whom  it  must  be  carried  on,  would  ultimately 
bring  the  parties  to  a  compromise,  with  which  both  might 
be  satisfied.  \Vith  this  view  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  determined  to  sacrifice  something  of  that 
entire  reciprocity,  which,  in  all  commercial  arrangements 
with  foreign  power?,  they  are  entitled  to  demand,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  some  inequalities  disadvantageous  to  our- 
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selves,  rather  than  to  forego  the  benefit  of  a  final  and 
permanent  adjustment  of  tlus  interest,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Great  Britain  herself. 

The  negotiation,  repeatedly  suspended  hy  accidental 
circumstances,  was,  however,  by  mutual  agreement,  and 
express  assent,  considered  as  pending,  and  to  be  speedily 
resumed.  In  the  mean  time,  another  act  of  parliament, 
so  doubtful  and  ambiguous  in  its  import,  as  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  the  officers  in  the  colonies  who  were  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  opens  again  certain  colonial  port8« 
upon  new  conditions  and  terms,  with  a  threat  to  close 
them  against  any  nation  which  may  not  accept  those 
terms  as  prescribed  by  the  British  gorcmment 

This  act  passed  in  July,  1825,  not  communicated  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  not  understood  by  the 
British  officers  of  the  customs  in  the  colonies  where  it 
was  to  be  enforced,  was,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  congress  at  their  last  session.  With  the 
knowledge  that  a  negotiation  upon  the  subject  had  long 
been  in  progress,  and  pledges  given  of  its  resumption  at 
an  early  day,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  await  the  result 
of  that  negotiation,  rather  than  to  subscribe  implicitly  to 
terms,  the  import  of  which  was  not  clear,  and  which  the 
British  authorities  themselves,  in  this  hemisphere,  were 
not  prepared  to  explain. 

He  closes  the  subject  of  British  difficulties,  by  trusting 
that  the  misunderstanding  noticed  would  not  have  mi  un- 
propitious  effect  on  other  subjects  connected  with  our 
mutual  relations. 

He  then  alludes  to  the  Panama  mission,  and  presses  the 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  be  there  represented. 

Of  our  fiscal  concerns,  and  the  contemplated  reduction 
of  the  public  debt,  he  speaks  in  favourable  terms.  Of 
the  military  and  naval  departments  he  speaks  in  a  favour- 
able  manner,  and  extols  the  management  of  the  post  office 
department 

Hie  conclusion  is  as  follows : 

In  closing  this  communication,  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  and  purposes  upon 
which  we  are  here  assembled,  to  indulge  a  momentary  re- 
trospect, combining,  in  a  single  glance,  the  period  of  our 
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oiigin  at  a  national  confederation  with  that  of  our  present 
existence,  at  the  precise  interval  of  half  a  century  from 
each  other.  Since  your  last  meeting  at  this  place,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  our  independence 
was  declared,  has*  been  celebrated  throughout  our  land* 
and  on  that  day,  when  every  heart  was  bounding  with  joy* 
and  every  voice  was  tuned  to  ffnttulation,  amidthe  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  independence,  which  the  sires  of  a 
former  age  had  handed  down  to  their  children,  two  of 
the  principal  actors  in  that  solemn  scene,  the  hand  that 
penned  tbe  ever  memorable  declaration,  and  the  voice 
that  sustained  it  in  debate*  were,  by  the  summons,  at  th« 
distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  from  each  other*  ealled 
before  the  Judge  of  all,  to  account  for  their  deeds  doii# 
upon  earth. 

They  departed,  cheered  by  the  benedicUons  of  their 
country,  to  whom  they  left  the  inheritance  of  their  (ame* 
and  the  memory  of  their  bright  example.  If  we  turn 
our  tlioughts  to  the  condition  of  their  country,  in  the 
contrast  of  the  first  and  last  day  of  that  century,  how  re- 
splendent and  sublime  is  the  transition  from  gloom  to 
glory !  Then  glancing  through  the  same  lapse  of  time, 
in  the  condition  of  the  individuals,  we  see  ihe  first  day 
marked  with  the  fulness  and  vigour  of  youth,  in  the  pledge 
of  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour,  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  mankind.  And  on  the  last, 
extended  on  the  bed  of  death,  with  but  sense  and  sensibi- 
lity left  to  breathe  a  last  aspiration  to  Heaven,  of  bless- 
ing upon  their  country ;  may  we  not  humbly  hope  that 
to  them  too,  it  was  a  pledge  of  transition  from  gloom  to 
glory ;  and  that  while  their  mortal  vestments  were  sink- 
ing into  the  clod  of  the  valley,  their  emancipated  spirite 
were  ascending  to  the  bosom  of  their  God ! 

During  the  session,  a  number  of  interesting  reports 
were  made  from  the  different  departments,  and  a  number 
of  valuable  documents  presented.  The  famous  treaty 
with  Mcintosh,  and  other  Creek  chiefii,  was  put  undef 
examination,  and  condemned. 

This  treaty,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  made  by  M^Iik 
tosh  in  a  clandestine  manner,  for  which  he  subsequently 
suffered  death.    Circumstances  and  clear  testimony  were 
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adduced,  to  show  that  this  was  the  state  of  the  treaty  f 
and  it  was  no  longer  considered  obligatory  on  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Creek  nation.  To  show  the  spirit 
of  hostility  manifested  by  the  executive  of  Geors^a,  no- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  to  copy  the  two  following 
orders.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  Georgia  had 
long  coveted  the  Creek  lands,  and  by  collusion  wiUi  some 
chiefs,  determined  to  possess  them  even  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines.  We 
rejoice  that  the  general  government  stopped  the  torrent  of 
usurpation,  and  exhibited  the  features  of  firnmess,  jus- 
tice, and  generosity. 

Executive  DepartmcnU  Geo.  Milledgeville^  Feb.  17, 1827. 
Ordercdt  That  the  attorney  and  solicitors  general  of 
this  state,  in  every  instance  of  complaint  made  of  the 
arrest  of  any  surveyor  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  late 
acquired  territory,  by  any  civil  process  under  the  author 
rity  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  do  take  all 
necessary  and  legal  measures  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
the  person  so  arrested,  and  to  bring  to  justice,  either  by 
indictment  or  otherwise,  the  officers  or  parties  concerned 
in  such  an  arrest,  as  offenders  against  the  laws,  and  viola- 
ters  of  the  peace  and  personal  security  of  the  public  offi* 
cers  and  citizens  of  tnis  state.  That  they  give  profes- 
sional advice  and  assistance  in  tlieir  defence  against  any 
prosecution  or  action  which  may  be  instituted  against  them 
as  officers  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  that  they  prompt 
ly  make  known  to  this  department  their  acts  and  doings 
in  the  premises.  It  is  moreover  enjoined  on  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates of  this  state,  liaving  competent  jurisdiction  of 
the  same,  to  be  acting  and  assisting  in  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  every  such  arrest  or  detention  as  aforesaid,  that 
the  person  may  be  dbcharged  forthwith,  if  illegally  or  un- 
justly detained,  and  in  affording  such  redress  to  the  ag 
grieved  or  injured  party,  as  by  law  he  may  be  entitled  to 
receive. 

By  the  governor,  E.  H.  PIERCE,  Sec'ry. 
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Head  quarters,  MaiedgevUU,  I7th  Feb.  1827. 

ORDERS. 

The  major  generals  commanding  the  6th  and  7th  di?i<» 
flions,  will  immediately  issue  orders  to  hold  in  readiness 
the  several  regiments  and  battalions  within  their  respect* 
ire  commands,  to  repel  any  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory 
of  this  state.  Depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  central  lo 
each  division  will  be  esUblished  in  due  time. 

By  the  commander  in  chiefs 

John  W.  A.  Sanpford,  iltii-de-Cafiip. 

This  congress  closed  its  session  on  the  third  of  MareK 
and  the  twentieth  congress  opened  its  sittings  on  the  third 
«f  December,  18^. 

On  the  fourth,  the  message  of  the  president  was  ra- 
eeived  and  read  in  both  houses.  A(ler  giving  a  general 
but  concise  and  elevating  view  of  our  situation  as  a  peo- 
ple, he  thus  speaks  of  our  foreign  concerns : — Our  rela* 
tions  of  friendship  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth» 
political  and  commercial,  have  been  preserved  unimpaired* 
and  the  opportunities  to  improve  them  have  been  culti- 
vated with  anxious  and  unremitting  attention.  A  nego- 
tiation upon  subjects  of  higli  and  delicate  interest,  mth 
the  govemment  of  Oreat  Britain,  has  terminated  in  tho 
adjustment  of  some  of  the  questions  at  issue  upon  satislaa- 
iory  terms,  and  the  postponement  of -others  for  future  dis- 
cussion and  agreement. 

The  purposes  of  the  convention  concluded  at  St.  Pa- 
tersburg,  on  the  12tii  day  of  July,  18^  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  have  been  carried 
into  effect  by  a  subsequent  convention,  concluded  at  Lon- 
don on  the  13th  of  November,  1826,  the  ratifications  of 
which  were  exchanged  at  that  place  on  the  6th  day  of 
February  last  A  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  March  last,  publishing  this  conven- 
tion, is  herewith  communicated  to  congress.  The  sum 
of  twelve  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars,  therein  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  chdmanta 
of  indemnity  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Glmkt 
has  been  duly  received,  and  the  commission  institutidt 
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eonfonnably  to  the  act  of  congress  of  the  second  of  Marc]i» 
last,  for  the  distribution  of  the  indemnity  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  receive  it,  are  now  in  session,  and  approaching 
the  consummaiion  of  their  labours. 

This  final  disposal  of  one  of  the  most  painful  topics  of 
collision  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  not 
only  aflbrds  an  occasion  of  gratulation  to  ourselves,  but 
has  had  tlie  happiest  effect  in  promoting  a  friendly  dis-^ 
position,  and.  in  soflenin^  asperities  upon  other  objects  ofi 
discussion.  Nor  ought  it  to  pass  without  the  tribute  of  a 
frank  and.  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  magnanimity 
with  which  an  honourable  nation,  by  the  reparation  of 
their  owik  wrongs,  achiercs  a  triumph  more  glorious  than, 
any  field  of  blood  can  erer  bestow. 

The  conventions  of  3d  July,  1815,. and  of  2Dth  Octo**^ 
ber,  1818,  will  expire,  by  their  own  limitation,  on  the 
20th  OeUber,  18!i^  These  have  regulated  ihe  direct 
commereial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and- 
Great  Britain,  upon  terms  of  the  most  perfect  recipro- 
city; and  they  effected  a  temporary  compromise  of  the 
respective  rights  and  claims  to  territory  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  arrangements  have  been  con- 
tinued fbr  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  after  the  expira•^ 
tion  of  the  above  mentioned  conventions ;  leaving  each 
party  the  Hberty  of  terminating  them,  by  giving  twelve 
months  notice  to  the  other..  The  radical  principle  of  all: 
commereial  intercourse  between  independent  nations,  i» 
^e  mutual  interest  of  both  parties.  It  is  the  vital  spirit 
of  trade  itself;  nor  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  nature  of 
man,  or  to  the  primary  laws  of  human  society,  that  any 
traflic  should  long  be  willingly  pursued,  of  which  all  the 
advantages  are  on>  one  side,  and  all  the  burdens  on  the^ 
other. 

Treaties  of  commerce  have  been  found,  by  experience^ 
to  be  ainong  the  most  effective  instruments  for  promot- 
ing peace  and  harmony  between  nations  whose  interests,, 
exclusively  considered  on  either  side^are  brought  into> 
frequent  collisions  by  competition.  In  framing  such  trea-- 
ties,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  party  not  simply  to  urge  with: 
un3rielding  pertinacity  that  which  suits  its  own  raleresti. 
but  to  concede  liberally  to  that  which  is  adapted  to  tiut* 
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interest  of  the  other.  To  accomplish  this^  little  more  is 
generally  required  than  a  simple  observance  of  the  rule 
of  reciprocity ;  and  were  it  possible  for  the  statesmen  of 
one  nation^  by  stratagem  and  management,  to  obtain  from 
the  weakness  or  ignorance  of  anomer,  an  over-reaching, 
treaty,  such  a  compact  would  prove  an  incentive  to  war, 
rather  than  a  bond  of  peace.  Our  conventions  with 
Great  Britain  are  founded  upon  the  principles' of  recipro- 
t;ity. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
is  greater  in  magnitude  and  amount,  than  between  any 
two  other  nations  on  the  globe.  It  is,  lor  all  purposes  of 
benefit  or  advantage,  to  both,  as  precious,  and,  in  all  pro* 
hability,  far  more  extensive,  than  if  the  parties  were  still 
constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  nation.  Treaties 
between  such  states,  regidating  the  intercourse  of  peace 
between  them,  and  adjusting  interests  of  mrch  transcend- 
ant  importance  to  both,  which  have  been  found,  in  a  long 
experience  of  years,  mutually  advantageous,  should  not 
be  lightly  cancelled  or  discontinued.  Two  conventions, 
for  continuing  in  force  those  above  mentioned,  have  been 
concluded  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  go- 
vernments, on  the  6th  o£  August  last,  and  -will  be  forth- 
with laid  before  the  senate  for  tie  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional authority  concerning  them. 

He  Uien  alludes  to  the  execution  of  the  treaties  of  1782, 
and  1783,  respecting  the  boundary  line  of  the  Union, 
showing  Uiat  difficulties  had  arisen  respecting  their  adjust* 
ment.  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  both  par^ 
ties,  to  settle  these  questions,  but  the  object  had  not  been 
fully  accomplished,  and  a  convention  of  September,  1820» 
was  intended  for  reference  to  the  senate.  He  then  notices 
a  communication  from  the  governor  of  Maine,  touching 
the  difficulties  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction,  which 
had  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  that  state,  and  concludes 
the  subject  by  stating  that  he  had  taken  measures  to  ob- 
tain the  best  information  of  facts  in  the  case,  which  should 
be  commimicatcd  when  received.  He  also  reverts  to  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  arising  from  the  British 
colonial  regulations,  which  he  states  as  not  yet  approxi- 
mating  to  a  friendly  understanding. 
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la  tpeaking  of  France,  he  0tote0«  thmt  dur  commerce 
with  that  people  u  increaaingt  while  it  is  a  source  ef  re- 
gret, that  our  demands  on  that  f  orermnent  for  spolia* 
tioBS,  remain  tmsettled.  With  iIm  kingdom  of  Sweden 
.a  nev  treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  a  minioler  pleni* 
potentiary  from  the  Hanseatic  towns  receired.  With 
Russia  we  are  at  peace,  and  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  witli  Alexander,  has  not  been  interrupt- 
ed by  the  succession  of  his  brother  Nicholas  to  Uie 
empire. 

Of  the  Greeks  he  speaks  most  feelingly,  and  notices 
the  letter  of  thanks  from  the  president  of  that  country, 
which  was  to  be  translated,  and  placed  before  congress. 

ABuding  to  our  southern  neighbours,  he  says :  *'  In  the 
American  hemispbere  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde* 
peadence  has  conlinued  to  prevail ;  and  if  signalized  Ibv 
none  of  those  splendid  triumphs  which  had  crowned  with 
glory  some  of  die  preceding  years,  it  has  only  beea  from 
the  banishment  of  all  external  force  against  which  the 
Btruggle  had  been  maintained.  The  shout  of  victory  has 
been  superseded  by  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  over 
whom  it  could  have  been  achieved.  Our  friendly  wishes, 
and  cordial  good  will,  which  have  constantly  followed 
the  southern  nations  of  America  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  war  of  independence,  are  succeeded  by  a  solicitude, 
equally  ardent  and  cordial,  that  by  the  wisdom  and  purity 
of  their  institutions,  they  may  secure  to  themselves  the 
choicest  blessings  of  social  order,  and  the  best  rewards  of 
virtuous  liberty. 

The  message  then  alludes  to  our  remaining  difficulties 
with  Brazil,  which  he  had  taken  meastnres  to  settle,  and 
finally  returns  to  the  more  grateful  subjects  of  our  inter- 
nal concerns  thus : 

**  Turning  from  the  momentous  concerns  of  our  union, 
in  its  ioleircourse  with  foreign  nations,  to  those  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  administration  of  our  internal 
affairs,  we  find  the  revenues  of  the  present  year  corres- 
pondhig,  as  nearly  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  last,  and  presenting  an  aspect  still  more  fa- 
vourable in  the  promise  of  the  next.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury,  on  the  first  of  January  last,  was  six  millions 
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*thre6  hundred  and»  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-six  dollars  and  eighteen  cents.  The  receipts  from 
that  day  to  the  90th  of  Septemher  last,  as  near  as  the  re- 
turns of  them  yet  received  can  shQW,  amount  to  sixteen 
millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.  .  The 
receipts  of  the  present  quarter,  estimated  at  four  mil- 
lions five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  added  to  thg 
above,  form  an  aggregate  of  twenty-one  millions  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  receipts.  The  expenditures  of* 
the  year  may  perhaps  amount  to  twenty-two  millions  ^ 
three  hundrca  thousand  dollars,  presenting  a  small  ex- 
cess over  the  receipts.  But  of  these  twenty-two  aiil- 
fion^,  upwards  of  six  have  been  applied  to  the  discharge 
of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt ;  the  whole  amount ^of 
which,  approaching  seventy-four  millioVis  on  the  first  of 
January  last,  will,  on  the  first  day  of  next  year,  fall  short 
of  sixty-seven  millions  and  a  half.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury,  on  the  first  of  Jajrtaary  next,  it  is  expected,  will 
exceed  five  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, a  sum  exceeding  that  of  the  first  of  January,  1825, 
though  falling  short  of  tjiat  exhibited  on  the  first  of  Ja- 
nuary last. 

•*  It  was  foreseen  that  the  revenue  of  the  present  year 
would  not  equal  that  of  the  last,  which  had  itself  been 
less  than  that  of  the  next  preceding  year.  But  the  hope 
has  been  realized  whicji  was  entertained,  that  these  defi- 
ciencies would  in  no  wise  interrupt  the  steady  operation 
of  the  discharge  of  the  public  dfebt,  by  the  annual  ten 
millions  devoted  to  that  object,  by  the  act  of  3d  March,. 
1817.  . 

"  The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  merchandise,  im- 
ported from  the  commencement  of  the  year,  imtil  ihe 
30th  of  September  last,  is  twenty-one  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  thousand  ;  and  the  probable  amount  ' 
of  that  which  will  be  secured  djuring  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  is  five  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  dollars;  forming  a  sum  total  of  twanty-seven 
millions.  With  the  allowances  for  drawbacks  and.con- 
tinaent  deficiencies  which  may  occur,  though  not  speei- 
fically  ft^eseeo,  wc  may  safely  estimate  the  receipts  of 
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Ihe  ftosuinf  vear  at  twenty-two  miHi^ns  three  hundred 
thousand  doUars;  a  revenue  for  the  next,  equal  to  the  ex* 
penditure  of  the  present  vear. 

*'  The  deep  sohcitude  felt  by  our  citizens  of  all  classes 
throughout  the  union  for  the  total  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  will  apologize  for  the  earnestness  with  which  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  urge  this  topic  upon  the  consideration  of 
congress — of  recommending  to  them  again  tlte  obsenr- 
ance  of  the  strictest  economy  in  the  application  of  the 
public  funds.  The  depression  upon  the  receipts  of  tha 
revenue,  wTiich  had  commenced  with  the  year  1826,  con- 
tinued with  increased  severity  during  the  two  first  quar* 
ten  of  the  present  year.  The  returning  tide  began  to 
flow  with  the  tiurd  quarter,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  experience,  may  be  expected  to  continue  through 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  meantime,  an  al- 
leviation, from  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  will,  in  the 
three  years,  have  been  effected,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
sixteen  millions,  and  the  charge  of  annual  interest  will 
have  been  reduced  upwards  of  one  million. 

'*  But  among  the  maxims  of  political  economy  which 
the  stewards  of  the  public  moneys  should  never  suffer 
without  urgent  necessity,  to  be  transcended,  is  that  of 
keeping  the  expenditures  of  the  year  within  the  limits  ot 
its  receipts.  The  appropriations  of  the  two  last  years, 
including  the  yearly  ten  millions  of  the  sinking  fund, 
have  each  equalled  the  promised  revenue  of  t}ie  ensuing 
year.  While  we  foresee  with  coilfidence  that  the  public 
.  coffers  will  be  replenis}ied  from  the  receipts,  as  fast  as 
they  will  be  drained  by  the  expenditures,  equal  in  amount 
to  those  of  the  current  year,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  could  ill  suffer  the  exhaustion  of  larger  disburse- 
mcnts.*' 

After  noticing  the  measures  taken  with  a  view  to  in- 
ternal improvements,  he  mentions  the  report  from  the 
post  office  department,  as  very  satisfactory  and  encoura- 
ging, and  closes  by  recommending  the  subject  of  pen- 
sions to  our  remaining  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers, 
as  a  debt  of  justice,  rather  than  one  of  gratitude. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  states,  that  more  than  six 
millions  ond  a  quarter,  by  estimation,  would  be  in  hia 
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hftnds  on  tlie  first  of  January,  and  recommends  an  addi-> 
tion  to  Uie  tariff  of  16^.  The  article  of  domestic  mami* 
Pictures,  are  estimated  at  more  than  seven  mi] lions,  ex- 
ported. Other  exports  at  ahout  eighty  millions.  He 
states  that  many  articles  of  home  manufacture  had  be- 
come cheaper,  more  abundant,  and  of  superior  quality, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  tariff,  than  before,  and  presses 
on  the  country  the  importance  of  increasing  the  tailfii 
particularly  on  wool,  and  woollen  goods,  fine  cotton 
ffoods,  bar  iron  and  hemp.  It  is  not  possible,  howerer, 
ID  this  condensed  sketch,  to  give  an  outline  of  this  valua- 
ble report 

Early  in  the  session  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
importance  of  revising  thoroughly  the  tariff  system  of 
1824.  A' committee  was  appointed,  clothed  with  ample 
powers  to  investigate  the  subject  This  report  was  made 
in  February,  from  which  we  shall  give  a  few  extracts. 

AAer  stating  the  many  obstacles  necessary  to  be  over- 
oome,  and  the  labours  to  which  they  were  subject,  tiie 
oonmdttee  proceeds :  This  labour  being  performed,  the 
committee  at  once  began  their  examinations  of  such  wit- 
nesses, members  of  the  house,  and  others,  as  were  within 
their  reach,  and  believed  to  be  possessed  of  valuable  and 
practical  information  upon  an^  of  the  subjects  before  tiiem. 
The  examination  of  these  witnesses  was  not  completed 
when  the  arrival  of  some  attending  under  summonses 
was  announced. 

An  application  was  then  immediately  made  to  the  house 
fbr  leave  to  sit  during  the  hours  of  session  of  the  house ; 
and  nearly  every  day  since  that  leave  was  ffrantei,  has 
been  entirely  occupied,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  other 
public  and  private  duties,  in  the  laborious  examination  of 
witnesses,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  under  which  (he 
committee  were  acting  It  is  but  justice  here  to  remark, 
that  the  original  expectation  of  the  committee,  under  the 
resolution  offisred  by  them  to  the  house,  was  to  have  made 
an  expeditious  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  one  or  two 
manufacturing  interests,  rather  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine what  further  protection  these  interests  really  re> 
quired,  than  with  the  expectation,  within  the  limited  time 
which  Jthey  had  allowed  to  themselves  for  the  purpose  ef 
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bting  able  to  collect  and  report  to  the  house,  a  bod/  ot 
evidence  upon  several  important  branches  of  our  domes* 
tic  manufactures,  so  digested  and  arranged  as  to  be  of  any 
essential  service  to  the  house,  or  to  the  public,  as  a  source 
of  correct  information  upon  these  complicated  subjects. 

The  amendment,  however,  which  was  made  to*  the  re«^ 
solution  by  the  house,  so  as  to  give  the  committee  the  au- 
thority **  to  send  for,  and  examine  persons  upon  oath,  in 
relation  ta  the  present  condition  of  our  manufactures,  and 
to  report  the  minutes  of  such  examination  to  this  house," 
It  will  readily  be  seen,  added  greatly  to  the  labour  which 
the  committee  had  proposed  for  themselves ;  as,  by  that 
amendment,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  eonunitteer 
should  they  think  proper  to  examine  witnesses,  to  take 
their  testimony  in  detail,  and  in  such  order  as  to  render  it 
at  least  passably  intelMgible  to  the  house.  This  additionalr 
labdur  was  in  no  other  way  exceptionable  to  the  commit- 
tee, than  as  it  rendered  .somewhat  doubtful  their  ability 
to  give  their  report  to  the  house  within  the  time  vehick 
they  had  signified  that  it  would  be  received.  But,  even 
under  this  apprehension*  so  desirous  were  the  committee 
oi  a  Aill  developement  of  the  facts,  that  the  amended  re- 
solution met  their  approbation ;  and  they  entered  upon 
their  duties,  determined,  if  possible,  to  realize  the  expec- 
tations of  Uie  house,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regarded  a  report 
within  the  time  they  had  indicated. 

They  have  examined  a  little  short  of  thirty  witnesses^ 
and  the  testimony  of  each,  hastily  written  out  by  way  of 
question  and  answer,  and  annexed  to  this  report,  will 
show  srhat  facts  have  been  collected  by  the  examination,. 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  labour  which  the  committee 
have  performed.  The  testimony  of  each  witness,  after  it 
was  taken,  had  been  carefully  read  over  with  him,  and  so 
eorrected  as  to  meet  the  full  assent  of  the  witness  to  its 
accuracy. 

The  leading  subjects  presented  to  the  committee  ior 
additional  protection,  are  iron,  and  several  manufactures 
of  it,  woqI,  and  its  fabrics,  hemp,  and  some  of  the  manu* 
factures  from  it,  flax,  and  its  manufactures,  and  domestic 
distilled  spirits  from  grain,  particular  descriptions  o§ 
^lass,  and  fine  and  printed  cottons.  Upon  all  Aese  sub» 
.  jects  witnesses  have  been  examinedi  and  their  testimopy^ 
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herewith  reported,  comprises  the  evidence,  upon  each 
subject,  which  the  committee  have  taken  under  the  reso- 
lution of  the  house,  and  embodies  most  of  the  information 
upon  which  they  have  acted  in  determining  the  features 
of  the  bill  which  they  have  agreed  upon. 

The  first  subject  which  will  be  found  in  the  bill,  is 
that  of  iron,  and  considering  the  importance  of  the  ar- 
ticle, as  one  of  both  national  and  individual  necessity,  the 
changes  in  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  comparatively 
very  light. 

The  next  subject  in  order  is  that  of  wool  and  wool- 
lens. To  these  subjects  the  greater  part  of  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  has  been  directed,  and  the  committee 
have  used  every  effort  in  their  power  to  obtain  precise 
information  as  to  the  facts  as  they  do  actually  exist  in  re- 
lation to  the  interests  both  of  the  wool  grower  and  the 
manufacturer  of  wool.  The  real  importance  of  these  sub- 
jects to  those  sections  of  the  country  where  wool  is  grown* 
and  in  which  the  manufactories  are  located,  the  feeling 
which  has  for  some  time  agitated  the  public  mind  through- 
out the  whole  country,  in  relation,  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  necessfty  of  further  protection  to  them,  and  on  the 
other  side,  to  tlie  injtirious  effects  which  such  a  measure 
would  have  upon  the  purchasers  of  woollen  fabrics,  have 
all  conspired  to  induce  this  exertion  on  the  part  of  tb 
committee. 

They  have  therefore  made  the  examinations  of  the  wil- 
nesses,  upon  those  subjects,  as  minute  as  possible,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  they  may  appear  tediously  so. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses,  will 
afford  abundant  evidence  that  tlie  committee  had  not 
sufficient  practical  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  before 
them,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  series  of  interrogations 
the  answers  to  which  would  place  the  testimony  taken  in 
the  clearest  light.  And  when  the  members  of  the  house 
shall  have  examined  the  evidence  relating  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  goods,  the  committee  cannot  doubt  they, 
will  be  entirely  convinced  that  none  but  a  person  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  various  operations,  couW  hav« 
drawn  out  a  scries  of  quMtionsupon  the  subject,  suaccptl- 
Wc  of  clear  and  intelligible  answers. 

8T*" 
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The  time  of  the  committee  did  not  authorize  even  tn 
attempt  to  do  this,  and,  therefore,  the  examinations,  and 
particularly  of  some  of  the  witnesses  first  examined,  will 
appear  as  they  were  really  taken — the  one  answer,  in 
many,  if  not  in  most  instances,  suggesting  the  subsequent 
question.  It  will  also  be  found,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  testimony,  that  the  manufacture  of  woollens  is  hardly 
susceptible  of  bein^  reduced  within  the  limits  of  exact 
mathematical  calculation,  so  as  to  enable  the  committee 
to  arrive,  with  this  kind,  of  certainty,  at  the  amount  of 
duty  which  will  furnish  full  protection,  and  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  go  beyond  that  point  Certain  positions, 
however,  they  believe  to  be  proved  by  the  evidence  they 
have  taken,  which  furnish  great  assistance  in  approaching 
to  correct  conclusions. 

From  all  which  the  committee  could  gather  on  the 
Mibject,  they  think  the  foUowing  positions  may  be  fairly 
stated: —      • 

M  1st.  That  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  in  this 
country,  is,  at  this  time,  a  business  labouring  under  severe 
depressions,  and  attended  with  loss  more  severe  upon  the 
iiner  qualities. 

2d.  That  these  depressions  are  owing,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  to  the  excessive  and  irregular  importations  of 
foreign  woollen  goods  into"  our  markets :  thus  causing  a 
fluctuation  in,  and  an  uncertainty  of  price  for  those  goods, 
more  injurious  to  the  American  manufacturer  than  even 
the  depression  of  price  which  these  importations  produce. 

3d.  That  the  differences  between  the  prices  of  wool, 
of  the  same  quality,  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is  at 
the  present  time  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter country. 

t  4th.  That  the  cost  of  raw  wool  in  this  country  is  about 
one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  fabric,  when  prepared  for  the 
market,  as  a  general  rule  applying  to  most  kinds  of 
cloths. 

6th.  That  if  the  cost  of  the  wool  and  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  materials  used  for  dying,  were  the  same  in  both 
countries,  the  process  of  manufacturino:  the  mooI  into  cloth, 
fitted  for  the  market,  ran  be  performed  as  cheap  in  this 
country  as  it  can  in  England. 
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6th.  That  the  present  duty  on  woollen  goods  does  not 
flimish  the  desired  protection,  and  thai  no  reasonable 
duty  can  be  effectual,  unless  it  be  a  specific  square  yard, 
instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duly. 

Taking,  llien,  these  positions  as  granted,  the  committee 
proposed  to  lay  the  following  duties : — 

1st.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  the  actual  value  of  which,  at 
the  place  whence  imported,  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents 
per  square  yard,  a  specific  duty  of  sixteen  cents  upon 
every  square  yard. 

2d.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  the  actual  value  of  which,  at 
the  place  whence  imported,  shall  exceed  fifty  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  shall  not  exceed  $1  per  square  yard,  a 
specific  duty  of  40  cents  upon  every  square  yard. 

3d.  Upon  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  the  actual  value- of  which,  at 
the  place  whence  imported,  shall  exceed  $1  per  square 
yard,  and  shall  not  exceed  82,50  per  square  yard,  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  $1  upon  every  square  yard. 

4th.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  the  actual  value  of  which,  at 
the  place  whence  imported,  shall  exceed  §2,50  per  square 
yard,. and  shall  not  exceed  $4  per  square  yard,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  cost  ^l  per  square  yard,  and  at  such  va- 
luation shall  be  charged  with,  and  pay  a  duty  of  40  per 
centum,  ad  valorem. 

5th.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  &c.  the  actual 
value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall  ex- 
ceed $4  per  square  yard,  shall  be  charged  with,  and  pay 
a  duty  of  45  per  centum,  ad  valorem. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  next  turned  to 
hemp  and  flax,  and  certain  manufactures  from  them* 
After  showing  that  our  country  can  raise  and  manufacture 
from  these  articles  to  advantage,  and  that,  in  some  points, 
they  form  an  important  item  in  the  products  of  this 
country,  they  propose  to  lay  a  duty  of  810  the  ton  on  raw 
hemp,  and  89  the  ton  on  flax,  and  would  make  the  rate  of 
duty  progressive,  until  it  should  arrive  at  660  the  ton  on 
each. 
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On  foreim  distilled  spirits,  the  committee  proposed  an 
additional  duty  of  ten  cents,  and  on  foreign  molasses,  an 
increase  of  five  cents  the  gallon. 

The  great  importance  of  a  national  system,  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  few  doubt  the  propriety  of  a  tariff  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  manufactures.  This  was  the  all  ab- 
sorbing business  of  the  last  session,  and  the  measure  has 
been  effected.  Whether  all  the  details  are  unexceptiona- 
ble, is  left  for  practice  to  determine.  If  faults  should  be 
discovered,  they  can  be  remedied  by  the  legislature.  If 
it  should  have  an  unequal  bearing  on  different  sections  of 
the  Union,  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated ;  or,  if  not,  the 
only  evils  which  will  remain  are  those  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  all  general  systems.  All  that  can  be  required, 
is  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  as  a  nation. 

That  opposition  should  be  manifested  to  any  great  na- 
tional change  is  not  surprising ;  it  would  rather  surprise 
if  this  were  not  the  case.  No  such  change  can  be  made, 
without  effecting  individual  interest.  But  where  the 
great,  the  permanent  interests,  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  country  are  at  stake,  both  wisdom  and  duty  dictate 
that  the  minor  interests  should  give  way.  The  balance 
of  trade  has  been  long  enough  against  us.  Commercial 
difficulties,  and  scarcity  of  money,  substantiate  the  fact 
conclusively.  To  retrace  our  steps,  and  take  an  inde- 
pendent stand,  was  our  only  safe  alternative,  and  we  re- 
joice that  tills  course  has  been  pursued,  because  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  the  step  will  ultimately  result  in  good. 

Remarks  upon  Part  Third. 

The  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  no  longer 
flows  tiirough  a  wilderness ;  large  three  masted  ships  sail 
up  them,  and  more  than  two  hundred  steam-boats  enliven 
their  banks. 

Thus  the  United  States  cherish  within  their  bosom,  un- 
der the  protection  of  liberty,  an  image  and  a  memorial  of 
most  of  the  celebrated  places  of  ancient  and  modern  Eu- 
rope— like  tliat  ^rdcn  in  the  C^ampagna  of  Rome,  in 
which  Adrian  had  models  of  the  different  monuments  of 
his  empire  erected. 
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It  should  be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  couiitj 
but  has  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  called  Washington : 
touching  unanimity  of  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  ! 

Thirty  high  roads  meet  at  Washington,  as  the  Roman 
> roads  met  at  ancient  Rome,  and,  diverging  from  that  point, 
fun  to  the  circumference  of-  the  United  States.  The 
whole  forming  an  interior  circulation  of  roads  of  25,741 
miles. 

From  the  points  to  which  these  roads  tend,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  traverse  tracts  formerly  wild,  but  now  cultivated 
»nd  inhabited.  On  a  great  number  of  these  roads  yoa 
may  travel,  post,  or  public  stage  coaches,  carry  you  from 
place  to  place  at  a  moderate  price.  You  may  now  take 
the  diligence  for  the  Ohio,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  in 
former  time  you  engaged  an  Indian  guide  or  interpreter. 
Cross  roads  branch  off  from  the  principal  roads,  and  are 
equally  provided  with  the  means  of  conveyance.  These 
means  are  almost  always  of  two  kinds,  for  as  there  are 
every  where  lakes  and  rivers,  you  may  travel  either  in 
row  boats,  sail  boats,  or  steam  vessels. 

Vessels  of  the  latter  class  make  regular  trips  from  Bos- 
ton and  New- York  to  New-Orleans ;  they  are  likewise 
established  on  the  lakes  of  Canada,  the  Ontario,  the  Erie^ 
the  Michigan,  the  'Champlain ;  on  those  lakes,  where, 
thirty  years  ago,  scarcely  the  canoes  of  the  savages  were 
to  be  seen,  and  where  ships  of  the  line  now  engage  one 
another. 

The  steam  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  not  only 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  of  travellers, 
but  are  also  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  country ; 
some  of  them,  of  immense  size,  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
rivers,  armed  with  cannon,  and  boiling  water,  resemble  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  modern  citadels  and  fortresses  of 
the  middle  ages. 

To  the  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty^ 
seven  miles  of  general  roads,  must  be  added  the  extent  of 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  district  roads,  and  of  fifty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  of 
water-ways.  The  canals  increase  the  number  of  the  lat-, 
ter :  the  Middlesex  canal  joins  the  harbour  at  Boston  with 
the  Merrimack ;  the  Champlain  canal  forms  a  commun;ict« 
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Hon  between  that  lake  and  the  Canadian  teas ;  thelGimoiif 
Erie  or  Now-YoHl  canal,  now  unites  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Atlantic ;  the  Santee,  Chesapeake,  and  Albemarie  canals, 
were  constmcted  by  the  states  of  Carolina  and  Virginia; 
and  as  broad  rivers,  running  in  different  directions,  ap- 
proach towards  their  sources,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
connect  ihem  together.  Five  roads  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  already  known;  one  only  of  these  roads  passes 
throuffh  the  Spanish  territory. 

A  kw  of  congress,  passed  in  the  session  of  1824 — &, 
directs  the  establishnient  of  a  military  post  at  Oregon. 
The  Americans,  who  hare  a  settlement  on  the  Columbia, 
can  thus  penetrate  to  the  mat  ocean  by  a  aone  of  land 
nearly  six  degrees  in  breadth,  between  English,  Russian,  • 
and  Spanish  America. 

There  are,  nerertheless,  natural  limits  to  colonization. 
The  forests  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Missouri,  are 
bounded  by  immense  steppes,  where  not  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen,  and  which  seem  to  be  unsusceptible  of  culture, 
though  grass  grows  abundantly  upon  them.  This  rer- 
dant  Arabia  affords  a  passage  to  the  colonists  who  repair 
in  caravans  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  New-Mexico ;  it 
separates  the  United  States  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
United  States  of  the  South  Sea,  like  those  deserts,  whicht 
in  the  old  world,  are  interposed  between  fertile  regions. 
An  American  has  offered  to  construct,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  solid  high  road  from  St  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  if  congress  will  grant  him  a 
tract  ten  miles  in  depth,  on  either  side  of  the  road.  This 
gicantic  proposal  has  not  been  accepted. 

In  the  year  1789,  there  were  only  seventy-five  post 
offices  in  the  United  States ;  there  are  now  upwards  of 
seven  thousand.  From  1790  to  1795,  these  offices  in- 
creased from  seventy-five  to  four  hundred  and  fifiy-three; 
in  1800  their  number  was  nine  hundred  and  three ;  in 
1805  they  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  and  fifly-eight;  in 
1810  to  two  thousand  three  hundred ;  in  1817  to  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  in  1820  to  four 
thousand  and  thirty ;  in  1890  to  nearly  eight  thousand. 

Letters  and  packets  are  conveyed  by  mail  a oachea, 
which  travel  about  one  hundred  and  fifbr  thousand  miles 
•  day,  and  by  couriers,  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
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Offieefl  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  are  opened  in  Ihe 
states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  and  in  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  It  is  computed  that  one  hnn- 
dr^  and  fifiy  millions  of  acres  of  land  fit  for  cultivationt 
exclusively  of  the  soil  of  vast  forests,  yet  remain  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  These  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  acres  are 
'  estimated  to  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
at  the  average  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  reckoning 
the  dollars  at  ho  more  than  three  francs — a  very  low  ca£ 
pulatiofl  in  every  respect 

^e  find  twenty-five  military  posts  in  the  northern  states, 
and  twenty-two  in  the  southern. 

In  1790,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
3,929,326  souls;  in  1800,  it  was  6,305,666;  in.  1810, 
7,239,300 ;  in  1820, 9,609,827.  This  last  number  includ- 
ed 1,581,436  slaves. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  every 
ten  years,  from  1790  to  1820,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  per 
cent  Eight  years  have  already  elapsed  of  the  ten,  which 
will  be  completed  in  1830,  when,  it  is  presumed,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  be  little  short  of  12,875,000 
souls :  and  the  state  of  Ohio  will  have  850,000  inhabitants, 
and  that  of  Kentucky  750,000. 

If  the  population  were  to  go  on  doubling  every  twenty- 
five  years,  the  United  States  would  have,  in  1855,  a  popu- 
lation of  25,750,000  souls ;  and  in  twenty-five  year^  more, 
that  is  to  say,  in  1880,  that  population  would  exceed 
50,t)00,000. 

In  1821,  the  value  of  native  and  foreign  productions 
exported  from  th^  United  States  amountea  to  the  sum  of 
64,974,382  dollars.  In  the  same  year  the  public  revenue 
was  14,264,000  dollars :  the  excess  of  the  receipts  be- 
yond the  expenditure  was  3,334,826  dollars.  In  the  same 
year,  also,  the  national  debt  was  reduced  to  89,204,235 
dollars. 

The  army  has  sometimes  been  raised  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men :  and  the  navy  of  the  United  Stateir  is  com- 
posed of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  nine  frigates,  and  ^{iy 
other  ships  of  various  sizes. 
.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  concerning  the  con- 
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sdtations  of  the  different  states ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  they  are  all  free. 

There  is  no  predominant  religion,  but  every  citizen  Is 
expected  to  conform  to  some  mode  of  Christian  worship. 
The  catholic  religion  is  making  considerable  progress  iii 
the  western  state?. 

Supposing,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
statistical  summaries  published  by  the  United  States  arc 
exaggerated  by  the  national  vanity,  still  there  will  be  left 
a  total  of  prosperity  well  worthy  of  our  highest  admi- 
ration. 

To  complete  this  astonishing  picture,  we  must  figure  te 
ourselves  cities  like  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Bal 
timore  Savannah,  New-Orleans,  lighted  at  night,  filled 
with  horses  and  carriages,  offering  all  the  gratifications  ol 
luxury,  brought  to  their  ports  by  thousands  of  ships ;  wc 
must  figure  to  ourselves  the  lakes  of  Canada,  formerly  so 
solitary,  now  covered  with  frigates,  brigs,  cutters,  boats, 
steam  vessels,  intermixed  with  the  canoes  of  the  Indians^ 
as  the  large  ships  and  galleys  are  with  pinks,  sloops,  and 
caiques,  in  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus.  Churches  and 
houses,  embellished  with  columns  of  Grecian  architecture* 
rise  from  amidst  these  forests,  and  on  the  banks  of  thes^ 
rivers,  the  ancient  ornaments  of  the  wilderness.  Add  to 
these,  spacious  colleges,  observatories,  erected  for  science 
in  the  abode  of  savage  ignorance ;  all  religions,  all  Opi- 
nions, dwelling  together  in  peace,  labouring  in  concert 
for  the  melioration  of  the  human  race,  and  the  develope** 
ment  of  the  human  understanding.  Such  are  the  prodi*^ 
gies  of  liberty. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  offerefl  a  prize  for  a  solution  of  th^ 
question  :  "  What  influence  will  the  discovery  of  th^ 
New  World  have  upon  the  Old  World." 

Writers  lost  themselves  in  calculations  relative  to  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  the  precious  metals,  th^ 
depopulation  of  Spain,  the  increase  of  commerce,  th# 
improvement  of  the  navy:  nobody,  as  far  as  I  know* 
sought  the  influence  of  the  discovery  of  America  upon 
Europe,  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  republics. 
They  figured  to  themselves  tl:e  old  monarchies  continu- 
ing in  much  the  same  state  as  thev  thsn  were,  society  sta- 
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tionary,  the  haman  mind  neither  advancing  nor  retrogra- 
ding ;  they  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  revolution  which, 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  has  taken  place  in  opinions. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  treasures  which  America  con- 
tains within  her  bosom  is  liberty;  every  nation  is  called 
to  work  this  inexhaustible  mine.  The  discovery  of  the 
representative  republic  by  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  political  events  that  ever  occurred.  This 
event  proves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  there  are 
two  practicable  kinds  of  liberty ;  the  one  belonging  to  the 
infancy  of  nations,  the  ofispring  of  manners  and  virtue, 
the  liberty  of  the  first  Greeks  and  of  the  first  Romans, 
and  the  Hberty  of  the  savages  of  America ;  the  other,  born 
in  the  old  age  of  nations,  the  offspring  of  knowledge  and 
reason,  the  liberty  of  the  United  Stales,  which  has  super- 
seded the  liberty  of  the  Indian.  Happy  country,  which, 
in  less  than  three  centuries,  has  passed  from  one  liberty 
to  the  other,  almost  without  efifort,  and  by  means  of  a  con 
test  which  lasted  only  eight  years ! 

Will  America  preserve  this  last  kind  of  liberty  t  Will 
there  not  be  a  division  of  the  United  States?  May  we 
not  already  perceive  the  germs  of  these  divisions  ?  Has 
not  a  representative  of  Virginia  already  supported  the. 
thesis  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  liberty,  with  the 
systems  of  slavery,  against  a  deputy  of  Massachusetts, 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  modem  liberty  without  slaves, 
such  as  Christianity  has  made  it  ? 

Will  not  the  western  states,  extending  themselves  far- 
ther and  farther,  and  being-  too  remote  from  the  Atlantic 
states,  be  desirous  of  having  a  government  to  themselves  t 

Lastly,  are  the  Americans  a  perfect  people  ?  have  they 
not  their  vices  like  other  men  ?  are  they  morally  superior 
to  tha  English,  from  whom  they  derive  their  origin! 
Will  not  the  tid€  of  foreign  emigration,  incessantly  pour- 
ing upon  them  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  eventually  de- 
stroy the  homogeneousness  of  their  race  ?  Will  not  the 
mercantile  spirit  gain  aseendency?  Is  not  self-interest 
beginning  to  be  a  predominant  national  defect  among 
them? 

We  are  also  obliged  to  confess  with  pain,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  republics  of  Mexico,  Ck>lombia,  Peru* 
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Chili«  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  pre^ant  with  danger  to  ihm 
United  States.  While  the  latter  had  about  them  nothing 
but  the  colonies  of  a  transatlantic  kingdom,  war  was  not 
probable. 

May  not  rivalships  now  spring  up  between  the  old  re- 
publics of  North  America,  and  the  new  republics  of  Span- 
ish America  ?  Will  not  the  latter  interdict  alliance  with 
European  powers  ?  If  botn  sides  should  have  recourse 
to  arms — if  tlie  military  spirit  should  take  possession'of 
the  United  States,  a  great  captain  might  arise;  glory 
loves  crowns ;  soldiers  are  but  brilliant  forgers  of  chains, 
and  liberty  b  not  sure  of  preserving  its  patrimony  under 
the  guardianship  of  victory. 

Let  what  will  happen,  liberty  will  never  be  entirely 
banished  from  America ;  and  here  it  is  right  to  specify  one 
of  the  great  advantages  possessed  by  liberty,  the  ofispring 
of  manners. 

Liberty,  the  offspring  of  manners,  perishes  when  its 
principle  deteriorates,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  manners 
to  deteriorate  with  time. 

Liberty,  the  offspring  of  manners,  begins  before  des- 
potism, in  the  days  of  poverty  and  obscurity :  it  is  lost  in 
despotism,  and  in  ages  of  glory  and  luxury. 

Liberty,  the  offspring  of  knowledge,  shines  after  ages 
of  oppression  and  corruption ;  it  advances  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  preserves  and  renews  it,  the  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  the  effect,  instead  of  becoming  feeble  with 
time,  like  the  manners  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  liberty 
—knowledge,  I  say,  grows  stronger  on  the  contrary  with 
time ;  thus,  it  forsakes  not  the  liberty  which  it  has  pro- 
duced ;  constantly  about  that  liberty,  it  is  at  once  its  ge- 
nerative virtue  and  its  inexhaustible  source. 

To  conclude — the  United  States  have  one  safeguard 
more ;  their  population  does  not  occupy  an  eighteenth 
part  of.  their  territory.  America  still  dwells  in  the  wil- 
derness ^  for  a  long  time  to  come,  her  deserts  will  be  her 
manners,  and  knowledge  her  liberty. 

Religion. — ^The  consequences  resulting  from  the  en-    , 
joyment  of  religious  liberty  have  been  highly  favourable. 
Free  discussion  has  enlightened  the  ignorant,  disarmed 
superstition  of  its  dreadful  powers,  and  consigned  te 
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oblivion  many  erroneous  and  fantastic  creeds.  Religious 
oppression,  and  the  vindictive  feelings  it  arouses,  are 
hardly  known.  Catholics  and  Protestants  live  together 
in  harmony ;  and  Protestants  who  disagree,  employ,  in 
defending  their  own  doctrines,  and  in  assailing  those 
of  their  antagonists,  the  weapons  only  of  reason  and 
eloquence. 

In  the  New-England  states,  the  independents,  or  con- 
ffiregationalists,  constitute  the  most  numerous  denomina- 
tion ;  in  the  middle  states,  the  Presbyterians ;  and,  in  the 
southern,  the  Methodists.  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  are  found  in  all  the  states ;  but,  in  Ma- 
ryland and  Louisiana,  the  Catholics  are  more  numerous 
than  elsewhere.  Each  of  these  sects  has  one  or  more 
seminaries  of  learning,  in  which  its  peculiar  doctrines 
are  taught,  and  young  men  are  educated  for  the  ministry. 
Many  other  sects  exist,  but  reason,  less  tolerant  than  the 
laws,  is  gradually  dirhinishin^the  number. 

Agriculture  in  1820. — The  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  was  2,870,646.  The  value  of  all  its 
products  exported  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tepiber,  1823,  was  37,646,000  dollars.  The  prmcipal 
articles  were,  cotton  to  the  value  of  20,445,000  dollars ; 
flour  to  the  value  of  4,962,000  dollars ;  tobacco  to  the 
value  of  4,852,000  dollars;  and  rice  to  the  value  of 
1,821,000  dollars.  The  value  of  provisions  of  all  kinds 
exported,  was  13,460,000  dollars,  and  it  has,  in  many 
years,  been  greater.  A  people  able  to  spare  such  an 
amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  can  never  be  in  danger 
of  suffering  from  want. 

Commerce. — The  state  of  the  world,  for  several  years 
subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, offered  great  encouragement  to  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  the  country.  While  almost  every  other  power 
was  engaged  in  war,  the  United  States  were  neutral; 
their  vessels  navigated  the  ocean  in  safety,  and  were  cm- 
ployed  to  carry,  from  port  to  port,  the  commodities  of  the 
belligerent  nations.  In  fifteen  years,  beginning  with 
1793,  these  favourable  circumstances  increased  the  amount 
of  American  tonnage  from  491,000  to  1,242,000  tons,  and 
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the  rerrauft  arising  from  commerce,  from  4,399,000  io 
16,963,000  doUars. 

In  1820,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce 
was  72,493.  In  1823,  the  whole  amount  of  exports 
was  74,799,000  dollars;  the  amount  of  imports  was 
77,579,000  dollars,  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  being  about  three  millions  of  dollars.  As  the  im- 
ports, however,  are  always  undervalued  at  the  custom 
nouse,  die  additional  wealth,  which,  in  that  year,  accrued 
to  the  nation  from  commerce,  was  undoubtedly  greater. 

In  other  years,  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  flourish- 
ed more.  In  1807,  the  exports  amounted  to  108,343,000 
dollars,  and  the  imports  to  138,574,000  dollars.  The 
principal  causes  of  the  decline  which  has  taken  place* 
have  been,  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  afld  Uie 
increase  of  the  product  of  domestic  manufactures.  The 
former  has  permitted  all  other  nations  to  become  our 
competitors;  the  latter  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  Europe  for  most  of  the  conveniences,  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  depression  will  not  long 
continue.  The  independence  of  the  South  American 
lepublics,  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  enterprise  of 
our  merchants,  and  given  a  brighter  hue  to  their  future 
prospects. 

Dbbt*  Revenue,  and  Expenditures. — ^Wlien,in  1790, 
the  public  debt  was  first  funded,  it  amounted  to  about 
75,000,000  of  dollars.  In  1803,  by  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  it  was  augmented  to  about  85,500,000.  In  the 
eight  years  which  followed,  a  large  amount  was  paid, 
leaving  due,  in  1812,  but  little  more  than  45,000,000.  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  was  declared  in 
that  year,  more  than  80,000,000  of  new  debt  was  con- 
tracted. A  large  portion  has  since  been  paid,  and,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1823,  the  amouAt  of  it  wm 
90,865,877  dollars. 

The  present  revenue  of  the  republic  is  derived  princi- 
pally from  commerce,  and  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
In  1822,  there  accrued  from  the  former  source,  the  sum 
of  20,500,775  dollars ;  from  the  latter  source,  1,803,581  ; 
%nd  from  other  sources,  839,064.    The  amount,  howeveri 
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which  was  actuallj  received,  during  the  year,  waa  hut 
20,232,427. 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  year,  were  as  foN 
lows:  Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous,  1,967,996; 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  the  construction  of 
forts,  the  supply  of  arms,  the  payment  of  pensions,  and 
the  various  expenses  of  the  Indian  department,  5,635,188 ; 
for  the  support  and  increase  of  the  navy,  2,224,458 ;  for ' 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  for  the  redemption  of  that 
portion  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  which  became  due 
within  the  year,  7,848,949 ;  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
17,676,591,  and  leaving  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expen- 
diture of  2,555,836  dollars. 

Great  Britain  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  example 
of  the  European  governments.  The  people  of  that  king- 
dom pay,  annually,  for  the  support  of  their  sovereign  and 
his  relatives,  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
while  the  compensation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  but  twenty-five  thousand.  In  the  salaries  of  the 
subordinate  officers  of  government,  the  disproportion  is 
not  so  great,  but  is  generally,  nevertheless,  as  four  or  five 
to  one. 

The  military  peace  establishment  of  Great  Britain  costs 
annually  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars ;  that  of  the  United 
States  but  little  more  than  five  millions.  The  naval  es- 
tablishment of  the  former  costs  twenty-two  millions ;  that 
of  the  latter  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions.  British 
subjects  pay  in  taxes,  raised  exclusively  for  national 
purposes,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  yearly  for  each 
individual ;  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  pay,  in  na- 
tional and  stale  taxes,  at  the  rate  of  but  two  dollars.  And 
as  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
included  in  tlie  estimate,  the  individual  wealth  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  united  kingdom,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the 
American  republic,  may  on  an  average,  be  considered 
nearly  equal. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  A.  D.  1829,  Andrew  Jackson 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  vice 
president — our  country  being  in  a  very  prosperous  and 
flourishing  state,  the  national  debt  being  greatly  decreased, 

38* 
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and  things  in  general  wore  a  rery  pleasing  appearanoe* 
The  nation  is  tranquil,  and  remains  unmoved.  The  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  our  country  do  not  rest  on  the  point 
of  mercenary  bayonets,  and  freedom  of  sentiment  makes 
up  the  moral  power  which  is,  at  once,  the  envy  and  won* 
der  of  the  world. 

The  following  its  the  Inaugural  Address  of  General  A%* 

drew  Jackson^  on  being  sworn  into  the  office  ofPresidetU 

of  the  United  States. 

Fellow  Citizens  :  About  to  undertake  the  arduous 
duties  that  I  have  been  appointed  to  perform,  by  the 
choice  of  a  free  people,  I  avail  myself  of  this  customary 
and  solemn  occasion,  to  express  the  gratitude  which 
their  confidence  inspires,  and  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
countability which  my  situation  enjoins.  While  the 
magnitude  of  their  interests  convinces  me  that  no  thanks 
can  be  adequate  to  the  honour  they  have  conferred,  it  ad- 
monishes me  that  the  best  return  I  can  make,  is  the  zeal- 
ous dedication  of  my  humble  abilities  to  their  service  and 
their  good. 

As  the  instrument  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  will 
devolve  on  me,  for  a  stated  period,  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  to  superintend  their  foreign  and  their 
confederate  relations ;  to  manage  their  revenue ;  to  com- 
mand their  forcets ;  and,  by  communications  to  the  legisla- 
ture, to  watch  over  and  promote  their  interests  generally. 
And  the  principles  of  action  b^  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  accomplish  this  circle  of  duties,  it  is  now  proper  for 
me  briefly  to  explain. 

In  administering  the  laws  of  congress,  I  shall  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
the  executive  power,  trusting  thereby  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  my  office  without  transcending  its  authority. 
With  foreign  nations  it  will  be  my  study  to  preserve 
peace,  and  to  cultivate  friendship  on  fair  and  honourable 
terms ;  and  in  the  adjustment  of  any  diflerence  that  may 
exist  or  arise,  to  exhibit  the  forbearance  becoming  a  pow- 
erful nation,  rather  than  the  sensibility  belonging  to  a  gal- 
lant people. 

In  such  measures  as  I  may  be  called  on  to  pursue,  im 
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teffard  to  the  rights  of  the  separate  states,  I  hope  to  be 
animated  by  a  proper  respect  for  those  soTereign  mem- 
bers of  onr  Union ;  taking  care  not  to  confound  the  pow* 
ers  they  have  reserved  to  Uiemselres,  with  those  they  hare 
granted  to  the  confederacy. 

The  management  of  the  public  rerenue,  that  searching 
operation  in  all  governments,  is  among  the  most  delicate 
and  important  trusts  in  ours  ;  and  it  will,  of  course,  de- 
mand no  inconsiderable  share  of  my  official  solicitude. 
Under  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  considered,  it  would 
appear  that  advantage  must  result  from  the  observance 
of  a  strict  and  faithful  economy.  This  I  shall  aim  at  the 
more  anxiously,  both  because  it  will  facilitate  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  national  debt,  the*  unnecessary  duration 
of  which  is  incompatible  with  real  independence;  and 
because  it  will  counteract  the  tendency  to  public  and  pri- 
vate profligacy,  which  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money 
by  the  government,  is  but  too  apt  to  engender.  Power- 
ful auxiliaries  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  regulations  provided  by  the  wisdom  of 
congress,  for  the  specific  appropriation  of  public  money, 
and  the  prompt  accountability  of  public  officers. 

With  regard  to  a  proper  selection  of  the  subjects  of 
impost,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  spirit  of  equity,  caution,  and  compromise,  in  which 
the  constitution  was  formed,  requires  that  the  great  inte- 
rests of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  should 
be  equally  favoured ;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  should  consist  in  the  peculiar  encourage- 
ment of  any  products  of  either  of  them  that  may  be  found 
essential  to  our  national  independence. 

Internal  improvement,  and  the  diflusion  of  knowledge, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  promoted  by  the  constitutional  acts 
of  the  federal  government,  are  of  high  importance. 

Cbnsidering  standing  armies  as  dangerous  to  free  go- 
vernments, in  time  of  peace,  I  shall  not  seek  to  enlarge 
our  present  establishment,  nor  disregard  that  salutary  les- 
son of  political  experience,  which  teaches  that  the  mili- 
tary should  be  held  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  The 
gradual  increase  of  ouf  navy,  whose  flag  has  displayed, 
in  distant  climes,  our  skill  in  navigation,  and  our  fame  in 
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arms ;  the  preservation  of  our  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock« 
yards,  and  the  introduction  of  pro^essive  iroprovementa 
in  the  discipline  and  science  of  both  branches  of  oar  mi- 
litary service,  are  so  plainly  prescribed  by  prudence,  thai 
I  should  be  excused  for  omitting  their  mention,  sooner 
than  for  enlarging  on  their  importance.  But  the  bulwark 
of  our  defence  is  the  national  militia,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  intelligence  and  population,  must  render 
us  invincible.  As  long  as  our  government  is  adminis* 
tered  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  is  regulated  by 
their  will — as  long  as  it  secures  to  us  the  rights  of  person 
and  of  property,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  the  press, 
it  will  be  worth  defending;  and  so  long  as  it  is  worth  de- 
fending, a  patriotic  militia  will  cover  it  with  an  impene- 
trable (Egis.  Partial  injuries,  and  occasional  mortifica- 
tions we  may  be  subjected  to,  but  a  million  of  armed 
freemen,  possessed  of  the  means  of  war,  can  never  be 
conquered  by  a  foreign  foe.  To  any  just  system,  there- 
fore, calculated  to  strengtl\en  this  natural  safeguard  of  the 
country,  I  shall  cheerfully  lend  all  the  aid  in  my  power. 

It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant  desire 'to  observe 
towards  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  a  just  and  libe- 
ral policy ;  and  to  give  that  humane  and  considerate  at- 
tention to  their  rights  and  their  wants,  which  are  consist- 
ent with  the  habits  of  our  government,  and  the  feelings 
of  our  people. 

The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribeat 
on  the  list  of  executive  duties,  in  characters  too  legible 
to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform  ;  which  will  require 
particularly  the  correction  of  those  abuses  that  have 
brought  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  government  into 
conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  counterac- 
tion of  those  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  rightful 
course  of  appointment,  and  have  placed  or  continued 
power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands. 

In  the  performance  of  a  task  thus  generally  delineated, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  select  men  whose  diligence  and 
talents  will  ensure,  in  their  respective  stations,  able  and 
faithful  co-operation  ;  depending,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  public  service,  more  on  the  integrity  of  the  public  ofli- 
ccrs,  than  on  their  numbers. 
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A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just,  in  my  own  qutlificationi, 
will  teach  me  to  look  with  reverence  to  the  examples  of 
public  virtue  left  by  my  illustrious  predecessors,  and  wiUi 
veneration  to  the  lights  that  flow  from  the  mind  that 
founded,  and  the  mind  that  reformed  our  system.  The 
same  diffidence  induces  me  to  hope  for  instruction  and 
aid  from  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govemment» 
and  for  the  indulgen<5e  and  support  of  my  feuow  citizens 

fenerally.  And  a  firm  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  that 
^ower  whose  Providence  mercifully  protected  our  na- 
tional infancy,  and  has  since  upheld  our  liberties  in 
various  vicbsitudes,  encourages  me  to  ofier  up  my  ardent 
supplications,  that  he  will  continue  to  make  our  beloved 
country  the  object  of  his  divine  care,  and  gracious  bene- 
diction. 

Washington^  Ath  March,  1829. 
General  Andrew  Jackson — 

Sir  :  We,  a  few  of  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  the  revolution,  now  convened  at  this  place^ 
most  respectfully  solicit  the  honour  of  forming  your 
escort  to  the  capitol,  where  you  are  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated as  president  of  the  United  States. 

Former  events,  and  our  advanced  ages,  preclude  the 
idea  that  this  is  designed  to  be  a  military  pageant ;  no,  sir» 
it  is  far  otherwise ;  having  fought  in  the  defence  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  man,  and  for  the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and 
independence  of  these  United  States,  now  happily  bound 
together,  as  we  fondly  hope,  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  we 
feel  desirous  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opporttmity  of  being 
nresent  when  the  guardianship  of  these  invaluable  bene* 
nts  shall  be  deposited  in  your  hands. 

The  valour,  the  judgment,  the  independence  of  mind,  the 
prudence,  the  firmness,  and  the  true  patriotism  of  our 
great  commander,  Washington,  led  us  triumphantly 
Uirough  Uie  revolutionary  war,  and  the  nation  Uirough 
the  first  periods  of  the  federal  constitution ; '  and  we  have 
entire  confidence  that  the  exercise  of  the  same  transcen* 
dent  virtues,  will,  under  God,  preserve  inviolate  pur 
liberties,  independence,  and  union,  during  vour  adminis- 
tration— and  it  is  our  most  ardent  prayer  that  they  may 
be  perpetual — ^may  your  days  be  long  and  happy — m%j 
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increasing  honours  multiply  on  your  head — and,  like  your 
first  predecessor,  may  you  add  a  civic  monument  to  your 
martial  glory ;  and,  like  his,  may  they  be  imperishable. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servants,  William  Polk,  chairman-^ 
John  Nicholas,  Aaron  Ogden,  Abraham  Broom,  Robert 
BolUng,  Elnathan  Sears,  Robert  Kaene,  J.  Woodsides, 
Philip  Stewart,  Armistead  Long,  Jno.  M.  Taylor,  John 
Browne  Cutting,  Caleb  Stark,  William  Gamble,  Jacob 
Gideon,  sen. 

To  this  address  the  president  made  the  fbllowing 
reply! 

Respedcd  frienie — Your  affectionate  address  awakens 
sentiments  and  recollections  which  I  feel  with  sincerity, 
and  cherish  with  pride.  To  have  around  my  person,  at 
the  moment  of  undertaking  the  most  solemn  of  all  duties 
to  my  countiy,  the  companions  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington, will  afford  me  satisfaction,  and  grateful  encou- 
ragement That,  by  my  best  exertions,  I  shall  be  able  to 
euibit  more  than  an  imitation  of  his  patriotic  labours,  a 
sense  of  my  own  imperfection,  and  the  reverence  I  en- 
tertain for  his  virtues,  forbid  me  to  hope. 

To  you,  respected  friends,  the  survivors  of  that  heroic 
band,  who  followed  him  so  long,  and  so  valiantly,  in  the 
path  of  glory,  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks,  and  to  heaven 
my  prayers,  that  your  remaining  years  may  be  as  happy 
as  your  toils  and  your  lives  have  been  illustrious. 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 

The  following  shows  the  rank  which  the  persons  above 
named  held  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

William  Polk,  colonel.  North  Carolina  ;  John  Nicholas, 
lieutenant  colonel,  Virginia ;  Aaron  Ogden,  captain,  New- 
Jersey;  Robert  Boiling,  captain,  Virginia;  William  Gam- 
ble, major,  New-Jersey ;  Philip  Stewart,  lieutenant,  Virgi- 
nia; Caleb  Stark,  lieutenant,  and  D. C.  N.  Hampshire;  Jno. 
M.  Taylor,  lieut.  colonel,  Penn. ;  Abraham  Broom,  lieut, 
Maryland ;  Elnathan  Sears,  lieut.  New- York ;  Absolom 
Baker,  private,  S.  Carolina ;  Jacob  Gideon,  private,  Vir* 
ginia ;  Armistead  Long,  private,  Virginia  cavalry. 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  on  Feb.  21, 
the  following  Report  was  made : 

The  committee  on  roads  and  Canals,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  memorial  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company.  Report, 

That  this  company  was  incorporated  hy  an  act  of  the 
legblature  of  Maryland,  in  February,  16^,  which  has 
cdnce  been  confirmed  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Penn« 
sylrania,  through  which  it  is  supposed  the  road  will  pass 
in  its  progress  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  company  was  or- 
ganized in  April,  1827. — The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany consists  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  three  of  which 
have  been  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  the 
fourth  by  the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
On  this  stock  there  has  been  paid,  by  instalments,  seven 
and  a  half  per  centum,  and  a  further  call  of  2  1-2  per  cen- 
tum, payable  on  the  10th  of  March  next,  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated. 

The  execution  of  the  work  was  commenced  on  the  4th 
of  July  last,  and  has  progressed  with  unusual  spirit  and 
activity.  The  graduation  and  bridging  of  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  most  expensive  and  difficult  part  of  the  route 
is  under  active  operation,  and  is  in  a  successful  train  of 
execution.  An  improved  rail  road  car  of  recent  inven- 
tion, has  been  put  in  operation  on  the  temporary  rail- 
ways constructed  for  the  removal  of  earth  for  the  gradu- 
ation of  the  road,  which  promises  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  results  in  the  diminution  of  the  power  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  heavy  burdens  on  rail  roads. 
The  highest  estimate  made  of  the  cost  of  this  work  has 
been  $20,000  per  mile,  and  the  experience  of  the  com- 
pany, we  are  assured,  proves  that  it  cannot  exceed  and  will 
most  probably  fall  short  of  this  sum.  The  distance  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  River  Ohio  may  vary  from 
300  to  350  miles,  so  that  the  whole  cost  of  executing  this 
magnificent  enterprise  will  not  perhaps  exceed  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  committee  believe  that  this  work,  if  successfully 
sxecutsd,  will  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  the  nnion, 
and  will  be  of  national  importance  in  reference  to  our 
great  military  and  commercial  operations,  and  as  a  means 
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fbr  tbe  safe  and  speedy  transmission  of  the  maiL  Indi* 
yiduals  whe  have  acquired  their  estates  by  industry  and 
prudence,  have  invested  millions  in  the  stock  of  this  com- 
pany. Assoeiated  with  the  venerable  name  of  Charlea 
Carrol],  of  Carrollton,  are  found  the  names  of  many  gen- 
tlemen of  wealth,  high  character,  and  great  enterprise. 
It  can  hardly  be  thought  necessary  for  me  committee  to 
enter  into  a  long  argument  or  statistical  detail  of  fiskcts,  to 
prove  the  advantages  which  will  be  derived  from  the  sne- 
cessfbl  completion  of  this  work.  When  we  advert  to  the 
various  agricultural  productions  of  the  great  sections  of 
our  country  to  be  connected  by  this  road, — ^to  their  ex- 
hanstless  mines  of  iron  and  coal, — their  forests  and  quar- 
ries, and  to  the  amount  of  foreign  and  domestic  merciian- 
dise  necessary  for  their  supply,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained but  that  the  interest  of  the  nation  requires  that  the 
focilities  of  transportation  between  them,  should  be  in- 
creased by  every  practicable  means. 

When  corporations  and  individuals  go  before  us  in  the 
execution  of  works,  truly  national  in  their  character  and 
objects,  this  government  will  not  withhold  its  aid  when 
we  thus  most  effectually  promote  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence, secure  the  rapid  movement  and  concentration  of 
troops  and  military  stores  in  war,  extend  the  commerce  of 
the  states,  and  give  permanency  to  the  union.  We  should 
be  urged  to  aid  in  that  and  similar  works,  when  assured 
of  their  practicability  from  the  consideration  that  the  ter- 
ritory which  will  soon  contain  more  than  half  the  stales 
in  the  union  is  separated  from  the  seat  of  the  national  go- 
vernment, by  a  rough  and  mountainous  region,  over  which 
we  have  not  constructed  even  a  road  on  which  we  can 
with  any  reasonable  safety  and  expedition  transmit  the 
mail,  or  convey  to  our  Atlantic  cities  the  rich  and  various 
productions  of  the  west 

The  committee  have  witnessed  with  regret  the  legal 
controversy  which  unfortunately  exists  between  the  raU- 
road  company,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  com- 
pany, and  which  they  believe  might  easily  be  settled  to 
the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties,  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
proper  spirit,  and  a  disposition  to  promote,  by  the  most 
efficient  means,  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  inde- 
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pendent  of  local  jealousies  and  competition.  In  the  f^ 
yourable  views  entertained  of  the  proposed  rail-ro^d,  the 
committee  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio* 
canal,  of  which  congress  has  expressed  its  decided  ajmro- 
bation  by  various  acts,  and  for  Uie  construction  of  which 
a  liberal  appropriation  has  been  made ;  norjn  any  aid  by 
which  they  propose  to  quicken  the  energies  of  the  asso- 
ciation, would  they  in  any  manner  compromit  the  inte- 
rests of  the  other.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  right 
acquired  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  to 
construct  a  rail-road  from  Cumberland,  across  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  precludes  the  rail-road  company  from 
constructing  a  similar  work,  under  their  subsequent  char- 
ter, between  the  same  points.  While  the  committee  do* 
not,  at  this  time,  feel  themselves 'called  upon  to  express 
any  opinion  upon  this  'question,  il*is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
regretted,  tha\  the  delay  induced  by  other  causes  will 
afford  ample  opportunities  for  such  surveys  and  examina 
tions  to  be  made,  as  shall  demonstrate  the  practicability 
or  inexpediency  Of  these  works  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
te  the  respective  companies,  and  thus  conduce  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public ;  and  should  the  result  of  such  ex- 
aminations, and  the  experience  which  time  will  bring  with 
it,  prove  unfavourable  to  the  plans  and  objects  of  either 
company,  an  additional  incentive  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, will  be  presented  for  an  union  of  interests  and 
operations  between  all  parties,  by  which  will  be  attained, 
with  still  greater  certainty,  the  great  object — a  communi- 
cation between  the  eastern  and  navigable  waters. 

In  examining  the  charter  of  the  rail-road  company,  the 
committee  are  av/are,  that  the  provision  prohibiting  any 
other  company  or  person  from  travelling  upon,  or  using 
any  of  the  roads  of  the  company  without  its  license, 
seems  to  render  it  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  a  close 
monopoly ;  but  they  have  considered,  that  in  the  trans- 
portation of  all  property  on  the  railway,  wagons  of  a 
particular  and  uniform  construction  only  must  be  used, 
each  having  a  proper  adaptation  to  the  rail,  and  that  this 
consideration,  with  others  which  might  be  given,  may  re- 
quire such  a  provision  in  the  charter — the  committee  see 
no  causae  of  alarm  from  this  restriction.  The  interests  o 
.     39 
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the  company  will,  at  all  times,  be  best  promoted  by  oqii^ 
suiting  that  of  the  public.  Time  and  experience  will  dia- 
close  the  methods  by  which  the  great  and  paramount  in- 
terests of  the  commimity  can  be  most  effectually  sub- 
served, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  patrioti<i 
views  which  prompted  this  undertaking,  will  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  such  regulations  as  shall  prove  best  calcu- 
aled  to  secure  a  safe,  cheap,  and  speedy  communication. 
When  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail-road,  shall  both  have  been  completed 
to  the  point  of  4heir  junction  below  Harper's  Ferry,  th^ 
relative  advantages  of  each  will  be  fully  demonstrated, 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  by  the  committee,  but  that 
their  interests  may  be  harmonized.  The  common  object 
of  both,  by  which  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  are  to 
be  advanced,  is  to  opepcJtie  best  practicable  communica- 
tion between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  hope  is  entertained,  that  these  com- 
panies will  co-operate  in  effecting,  by  their  united  means, 
this  great  enterprise,  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  whol^ 
nation  is  so  deeply  involved.  If  experience  shall  justify 
the  opinion,  that  the  rail-road  will  furnish  greater  practi- 
cal advantages  than  the  canal,  the  committee  would  cheer- 
fully recommend  a  liberal  appropriation  to  the  stock  of 
the  company,  but  as  the  completion  of  apart  of  thewroik 
before  the  ^lext  session,  will,  it  is  hoped,  realize  in  its 
advantages  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  company, 
the  committee  defer  reporting  a  bill,  or  substituting  any 
proposition  on  the  subject,  at  this  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion. They  are  the  more  readily  reconciled  to  this  delay, 
(the  result  of  necessity,)  from  the  circumstance  that  iim 
enterprising  association,  proceeding,  as  they  appear  to 
have  done,  with  a  caution  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,  have  sent  scientific  and  practical  en- 
gineers to  examine  the  most  important  works  of  thi«  de* 
scription  in  England,  the  result  of  whose  observationd 
will  enable  the  company  to  prosecute  the  work  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  and  will  also  furnish  important 
data  for  the  information  of  congress,  whenever  tbsy  nfty 
be  required  to  legislate  on  this  interesting  sbfajwet. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  the  Western  States,  from 
their  formation  and  adoption  into  the  Union  as  Inde*  , 
pendent  States,  down  to  the  present  time. 

KENTUCTKY. 

This  state  first  claims  our  attention ;  it  is  bounded 
north  by  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio ;  east  by  Virginia ; 
south  by  Tennessee,  and  west  by  Mississippi.  It  ex- 
tends from  lat.  36''  30'  to  39''  W  north,. and, from  long. 
8r  60'  to  89°  20^  west.  Length  on  the  southern  line  300 
miles  ;  extent  39,000  square  miles,  or  ^,960,000  acres. 

Kentucky  was  adopted  into  tlMT  Union,  and  held  an  in- 
dependent station  among  her  sii^ter  states,  in  1792.  Co). 
Daniel  Boone,  with  some  of  his  friends,  explored  these 
parts  in  1769 ;  he  continued  in  the  vicinity  of  Kentucky 
until  1771,  when  he  returned.  But  in  1773,  he,  with  hia 
family,  together  with  five  other  families,  aud  forty  men, 
leA  Poweirs  valley,  sa  called,  and  after  many  accidents 
and  detentions,  reached  Kentucky  River,  in  ^arch, 
1776,  where  they  immediately  commenced  a  settlement. 
In  1T78,  1779,  and  1780,  a  large  number  of  persons  emi- 
grated to  this  territory ;  but  their  distresses  were  so  great, 
occasioned  by  cruel  treatment  from  the  savages,  and  scar- 
city of  provision,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise.  But  Gen.  Clark  soon  after  subdued  the  - 
Indians,  and  laid  waste  their  villages,  which  gave  security 
lo  the  settlers,  and  the  settlement  continued  to  advance. 

Rivers. — ^The  river  Ohio  washes  the  northwestern 
Side  of  Kentucky.  Its  principal  branches,  which  water 
this  fertile  tract  of  country,  are  the  Sandy,  Licking,  Ken- 
tucky, Salt,  Green,  and  Cumberland  rivers.  These 
again  branch  in  various  directions,  into  rivulets  of  differ- 
ent magnitudes,  fertilizing  the  country  in  all  its  parts. 

Kentucky  River  is  very  crooked,  and  after  running  a 
course  of  more  than  300  miles,  empties  into  the  Ohio. 

Salt  River  rises  at  four  different  places,  near  each  other. 
The  windings  of  this  river  are  very  curious ;  the  four 
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branches,  after  a  circuitous  course  round  a  fine  tract  of 
land,  unite ;  and,  after  running  about  15  miles,  emptj- 
into  the  Ohio,  20  miles  below  the  falls.  Its  general 
course  is  westward,  its  length  90  miles,  and  at  its  moudi 
is  80  yards  wide.  Green  and  Cumberland  Rivers  are  of 
considerable  note ;  and  allthe  above  rivers  are  navigable 
for  boats  almost  to  their  sources.  The  banks  of  the  ri- 
vers are  generally  high,  aad  composed  of  limestone. 
Limestone  is  very  abundant  in  this  state,  and  commonly 
lies  about  six  feet  below  the  surface,  except  in  valleys, 
where  the  soil  is  much  thinner. 

Springs. — ^There  are  several  salt  springs  in  this  state, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  is  manufactured* 
There  are  numerous  moimds  and  ancient  fortifications ; 
also  many  caves ;  a  very  large  one,  near  Green  river, 
has  been  explored  to  tk*  distance  of  10  mil^.  Large 
quantities  of  saltpetre  are  manufactured  from  the  eaith 
which  is  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  these  caves. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Soil  and  Productions. — ^A  tract 
of  land,  about  20  miles  wide,  along  the  Ohio,  is  hilly,  and 
broken ;  it  is  interspersed  with  many  fertile  spots.  The 
rest  of  the  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  ascend- 
ing and  descending.  The  soil  on  these  agreeable  as- 
cents, (for  they  cannot  be  called  hills,)  is  sufficiently  deep, 
as  is  evident  from  the  size  of  the  trees ;  the  soil  is  of  a 
darkish  complexion. 

In  many  places  there  me  appearances  of  potter's  day* 
and  coal  in  abundance.  The  land  east  of  Nolin  Creek, 
a  branch  of  Green  River,  is,  in  general,  of  an  inferior 
quality ;  but  the  banks  of  Green  lUver  afford  many  desi- 
rable situations. 

Towards  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  River,  which 
interlocks  with  the  waters  oi  Cumberland  and  Sandy 
Rivers,  the  country  is  broken  and  mountainous. 

Elkhorne  River,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky,  from  the 
southward,  waters  a  country  fine  beyond  description 
The  country  east  and  south  of  this,  including  that  situa- 
ted at  the  head  waters  of  Licking  River,  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  Hickman's  and  Jessamine  Creeks,  and  the  re 
markable  bend  in  Kentucky  River,  may  be  called  an  ex- 
tensive garden.     The  soil  is  deep  and  black,  and  the 
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timber  large.  On  this  fertile  tract,  and  on  the  Licking 
and  head  waters. of  Salt  River,  are  the  places  on  which 
most  of  the  early  settlements  were  made. 

J)ick*s  River  runs  through  a  great  body  of  first  rate 
land,  and  affords  many  mill  seats.  Near  the  head  of  Salt 
River  the  land  is  good,  but  low  and  unhealthy. 

The  country  is  generally^well  timbered  ;  of  the  natural 
growth,  we  may  reckon  th^^  hm^Ty  the  coffee  tree  resem- 
bling the  black  oak,  the  ha'clTberry,  and  the  cucumber 
tree.  Such  is  t^e  variety  and* beauty  of  the  flowering 
shrubs  and  plants  which  grow  spontaneously  in  this 
country,  that  in  the  proper  season,  the  wilderness  ap- 
pears in  full  blossom. 

The  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  have,  in  some 
instances,  exceeded  belief,  and  probably  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. That  some  parts,  partfculprly  the  high  grounds, 
are  remarkably  good,  all  agree;  large  quantities  of  wheat 
and  corn  are  raised,  and  more  or  less  of  rye,  barley,  oats, 
flax,  hemp,  and  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  but 
very  little  is  done  with  cotton ;  tobacco  is  brought  to  per- 
fection. S\xamps  are  rare  in  Kentucky ;  and,  of  course, 
the  reptiles  which  they  produce,  such  as  snakes,  frogs, 
4lc.,  not  numerous. 

The  Climate  is  healthy  and  delightful ;  some  few  pla- 
ces, in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  low  grounds, 
excepted.  The  inhabitants  do  not  experience  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold.  The  winter  season  is  generally 
mild,  and  of  short  duration ;  snow  seldom  falls,  and  Hes 
but  a  short  time. 

The  Chief  Towns,  are  Frankfort,  Lexington,  and  Lou- 
isville, frankfort  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  seat  of 
justice  for  Franklin  county  ;  it  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the 
east  side  of  Kentucky  river,  sixty  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Ohio,  27  miles  wcsl-northwest  of  Lexington,  51 
east  of  Louisville,  and  102  south-soulhwcst  of  Cincinnati. 
It  contains  a  Slate  house,  hQ  by  .54  Act ;  a  court-house;  a 
penilenliar}',  containiiifr  from  SO  to  130  convicts;  a  jail, 
academy,  market  house,  and  several  printing  offices,  ma- 
nufactories, &c^  Tlie  site  of  the  tov.n  is  a  senncircular 
alluvial  plain,  from  150  to  200  feet  lower  than  the  table 
lands  in  its  rear.     The  river  here  is  about  K)  yards  wide, 
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and  after  heavy  rains  frequently  rises  60  feet  Opposhe 
Frankfort,  and  connected  with  it,  is  South  Frankfort, 
which  is  rapidly  increasing.  Steam-hoats  of  300  tons 
burthen  come  up  the  river  as  far  as  this  place,  when  the 
water  is  high.  Most  of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in 
Kentucky^  are  landed  here  and  at  Louisville. 

Lexington  is  the  capital  of  Fayette  county ;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  valley.  <>»  Town  Fork,  a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  soinh' branch  of  Elkhome  River, 
25  miles  east-southeaal-  of  Frankfort;  it  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-house  and  other  public 
buildin<rs.  The  growth  of  this  town  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid.  In  1797,  it  contained  only  about  50  houses ;  it  is 
now  a  large  and  beautiful  town,  covered  with  stately  and 
elegant  buildings,  and,  in  point  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, is  surpassed  by  few  places  in  the  western  country. 
The  country  around  Lexington  is  much  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  is  adorned  with  many  hand- 
some country  seats. 

Louisville  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  and 
beautiful  plain,  on  the  south  bonk  of  the  Ohio,  imme- 
diately above  the  rapids,  120  miles  below  CincinnatL  It 
contains  very  handsome  public  buildings,  and  large  ma- 
nufacturing establishments  are  employed  in  thb  place. 
The  business  of  this  town  has  increased  astonishingly 
within  a  few  years ;  a  large  number  of  steam  boats  are 
employed  in  its  commerce. 

A  stranger  travelling  through  the  state  of  Kentucky 
will  meet  with  frank  and  cordial  hospitality.  The  people 
are  high  minded,  and  possess  a  noble  character.  They 
are  in  a  condition  in  life,  which  is,  perhaps,  best  calcu- 
lated to  develope  high  mindedness  and  selfrr espect  We 
may  find  in  this  state,  among  the  lower  classes,  igno* 
rant,  abandoned,  and  savage  men ;  but  we  discover  the 
same  in  every  portion  of  the  Union.  Mostly,  however, 
they  are  courageous,  generous,  and  frank.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  they  were  placed  under  in  the  last  war, 
show  that  they  only  want  incitement  to  display  all  that  is 
noble  in  a  people. 

CuRiosiTi&s. — The  banks,  or  i*athcr  precipices,  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Dick's  River  arc  to  be  reckoned  among  the  na- 
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tnral  curiosities  of  this  country.  Here  the  astoni^d  eve 
beholds  three  or  four  hundred  feet  of  solid  perpendicukr 
rock,  in  some  parts  of  limestone,  and  in  others  of  a  £ne 
white  marble,  curiously  checked,  with  strata  Af  astonishing 
regularity.  ^ 

Caves  have  been  discovered  in  this  country  of  several 
miles  in  length,  as  before  mentioned.  Copperas  Imd 
alum  are  among  the  mineraJr'  *^  KentucJiy.  Near  Lex- 
ington, are  found  curious  scpok^res  full  of  human  skele- 
tons. It  has  been  asserted,  that  a  man  in  or  near  Lex- 
ington, having  dug  fiv^  or  six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  came  to  a  large  flat  stone,  under  which  waa 
a  well  of  common  depth,  regularly  and  artificially  stoned. 

TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  is  bounded  north  by  Kentucky,  east  by 
North  Carolina,,  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  west  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates 
it  from  Arkansas  Territory;  it  contains  about  40,000 
-square  miles,  or  25,000,000  acres. 

Face  cf  the  Country, — The  Cumberland  mountains 
consist  of  stupendous  piles  of  craggy  rocks,  running  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  through  the  centre  of  the  state, 
which  divides  it  into  east  and  west  Tennessee.  It  con- 
tains much  fertile  soil,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  its 
rivers.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
Indian  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  healthy ;  the  season  of  vege- 
tation generally  commences  six  or  seven  weeks  sooner 
than  in  New-Hampshire,  Maine,  or  Vermont,  and  con- 
tinues much  Ipnger;  snow  seldom  falls  or  lies  long; 
Cumberland  River  has  been  frozen  over  but  a  few  times 
since  the  state  has  been  settled.  Tennessee  was  formed 
into  a  territorial  government  in  1790,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  union  as  an  independent  state  in  lt96.  The 
progress  of  Tennessee  has  been  remarkably  prosperous ; 
she  furnished  a  full  share  of  those  heroes  who  fought 
under  General  Jackson  (now  President  Jackson)  at  the 
'  victory  of  New-Orleans,  January,  1815 ;  they  are  a  brave, 
hanly,  and  industrious  set  of  people.     The  ^rindpaA 
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riTers  are  the  Obian,  Chickasaw,  Forked,  Deer,  and  Woll 
rivers.  The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  Kentucky,  and 
after  making  a  circular  line  in  this  state,  passes  again  into 
the  state  fro<8  which  it  arose.  It  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  thirty  or  forty  tons  burthen  to  Nashville.  During 
some  part  of  the  season,  and  when  the  river  is  high  in 
time  of  freshet,  it  will  float  vessels  of  400  tons. 

Population,  in  1790,  w|*S5,691 ;  in  1800, 106,602;  ii> 
1810,  aai,727;  and  in  ISB,  422,813.  ♦  The  most  nume- 
rous denominations  of  Christians  are  Presbyterians,  Me^ 
thodists,  and  Baptbts. 

OHIO. 

The  state  of  Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  Ter 
ritory  and  Lake  Erie,  east  by  Pennsylvania,  southeast  by 
Kentucky,  and  west  by  Indiana.  It  extends  from  38^  30* 
to  42**  north  lat.,  and  from  80*"  32'  to  85*"  50'  west  long.; 
and  contains  39,000  square  miles,  or  25,000,000  acres. 

Rivers. — The  Ohio  is  the  principal  river  which  washes 
the  southern  line  of  the  state.  The  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio,  are  the  Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  Scioto, 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami.  The  Muskingum^  rises 
in  Portage  county,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state, 
runs  in  a  southerly  direction,  passes  by  Coshocton  and 
Zanesville,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Ohio  at  Ma- 
rietta. After  a  course  of  200  miles  above  Coshocton, 
it  bears  the  name  of  Tuscarawa  River.  The  navigation 
is  obstructed  by  falls  at  Zanesville ;  but  this  obstruction 
affords  many  good  mill  seats.  Above  Zanesville,  the  river 
is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  Coshocton,  and  for  small 
boats  nearly  to  its  source.  The  Hockjiocking  River 
rises  in  Fairfield  county,  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, and  discharges  iUelf  into  the  Ohio,  at  Troy,  25 
miles  from  Marietta.  After  a  course  of  80  miles,  through 
a  rough  part  of  the  country,  this  river  is  navigable  for 
70  miles,  and  affords  some  of  the  finest  mill  seats. 
The  Scioto  rises  in  Hardin  county,  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  passes  by  Columbus,  Circleville,  and 
Chilicothe,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Ohio,  at  Porls- 
mouth,  ^fter  a  course  of  170  miles ;  for  130  miles  it  if 
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navigable.  The  LittU  Miamiy  rises  in  Madison  county 
runs  hi  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio, 
seven  miles  above  Cincinnati,  afler  a  course  of  Tp  miles. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  mill  streams  in  the«tate ;  nearljr 
40  mills  are  already  erected  upon  it  The  Great  Miami 
rises  1^  Hardin  county,  runs  in  a  southeastern  direction^ 

Sisses  through  Shelby,  Miami,  Montgomery,  Butler,  and 
amilton  counties,  falls  into  the  Omo  River,  exactly  at 
the  southwest  -comer  of  the  state,  after  a  course  of  more 
than  100  miles.  It  b  difficult  to  navigate  this  stream,  on 
account  of  Uie  rapidity  of  the' current ;  thb  river  also  hat 
a  large  number  of  mill  seats. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  La&e  Erie,  are  t&e 
Maumee,  Sandusky,  and  Cuyahoga.  The  Maumee  U 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  St.  Joseph's  and  St  Maiys 
Rivers,  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  In- 
diana. It  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  fiiBs  into 
Maumee  Bay  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie* 
The  Sandusky  River  rises  in  Crawford  county,  runs  at 
first  in  a  westerly,  afterwards  in  a  northerly  directiont 
and  discharges  itself  into  Sandusky  Bay,  after  a  course 
of  more  than  80  miles.  It  is  navigable  nearly  to  its 
aeurce,  and,  in  one  part  of  its  course,  approaches  Within 
fonr  miles  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Scioto*  The 
Cuyahoga  River  rises  in  Geauga  county,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
lake  at  Cleveland*  after  a  circuitous  course  of  more  than 
60  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country. — ^That  pert  of  the  land  border- 
ing on  the  lake,  and  some  way  into  the  interior,  is  ge- 
nerally level,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  About  one 
quarter,  or  one  third  of  the  state,  l>ordering  on  the  Ohio 
River,  is  generally  hilly  and  broklen,  but  cannot  coneist- 
entlv  be  called  mountainous.  But,  inmiediately  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries,  are  numerous  trieta 
of  interval  land  of  most  excellent  qimlity.  On  boUi  sidee 
of  the  Scioto,  and  also  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami 
Rivers,  is  found  extensive  bodies  of  rich  and  level  land* 
The  whole  of  the  land  in  this  state  may  be  considered 

Eod,  and  has  generally  proved  satisfactory  to  emimnts. 
many  places  are  extensive  prairies,  particulars  near 
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the  head  waters  of  the  MuflkiDgum  and  Scioto,  and  be- 
tween the  Scioto  and  the  sources  of  the  two  Miami  rivers. 
Some  ef  these  prairies  are  low  and  marshy,  and  yield  spon- 
taneously a  large  quantity  of  coarse  grass  from  two  to  five 
feet  high ;  others  are  elevated,  and  are  called  barrens,  not, 
however,  on  account  of  their  sterility,  for  they  are  often 
fertile.  The  high  land  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  River  from  those  of  Lake  Erie,  is  the  most  marshy 
tract  in  the  state ;  the  driest  land  lies  along  the  margin  o£ 
the  rivers. 

Productions. — ^Wheat  b  the  principal  production.  A 
large  abundance  of  com  is,  however,  raised,  and  not  un- 
irequently  from  70  to  100  bushels  is  produced  from  an 
acre.  Other  kinds  of  grain,  and  fruits  of  various  sorts,  are 
also  cultivated.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  along  the 
Ohio,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Salt  springs  have- 
been  discovered  and  wrought  in  many  places. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Ohio  is  considered  warmer 
in  the  same  parallels  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  states.  The 
difference  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  the 
same  as  three  degrees  of  latitude.  Observations,  how- 
ever, which  have  been  made  at  Cincinnati,  for  a  series  ol 
years,  prove  that  the  difference  is  not  more  than  one  de- 
gree. The  winters  are  generally  mild ;  some  parts,  parti- 
cularly the  low  marshy  land,  b  subject  to  fevers  and  agues^ 
but  the  state  generally  may  be  called  healthy.  The  sum- 
mers are  warm,  and  generally  pretty  reguhur,  although^ 
sometimes,  subiect  to  tornadoes ;  one  of  a  very  destruc- 
tive nature  visited  these  parts  in  the  month  of  March». 
1890 ;  its  vengeance  seemed  to  be  directed  towards  Ur- 
bana,  a  flourishing  little  vUlage,  situated  about  43  miles- 
west  by  north  of  Columbus.  One  house  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  several  private  dwellings,  were  entirely  demo- 
Kshed,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  were  more  or  less  injured ;  several  lives  were  lost,, 
and  a  number  of  individuals  badly  bruised.  The  enter- 
prising inhabitants  of  the  place  immediately  lent  a  help- 
ing hand,  and,'  in  a  great  measure,  restored  the  property 
of  the  sufferers. 

Canals. — A  ^rant  from. congress,  passed  in  1826,  to 
build  a  canal  enurely  across  the  state,  and  also  one  along 
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l]ig  valley  of  the  Great  Miami,  from  Cincinnati  to  Day- 
ton, extending  66  miles.  The  latter  is  completed,  and 
in  successful  operation ;  and  it  is  now  in  contemplation 
to  extend  the  Miami  canal  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie. 
The  other,  which  passes  under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  Grand 
Canal,  commences  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  ex- 
tends in  a  southerly  direction  up  the  Cuyahoga  River ;  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  direction,  it  strikes  the  Scioto  River, 
tust  within  the  limits  of  Picaway  county ;  it  then  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Scioto  to  the  Ohio  River,  at  Ports 
mouth ;  the  length  is  ahout  300  miles ;  it  prohahly  will 
be  completed  as  far  as  Licking  Summit  early  in  the  fall 
of  1830,  and  the  whole  in  the  coiurse  of  1832. 

The  Roads  are,  in  some  part  of  the  season,  very  bad  ; 
generally  near  the  close  of  winter,  and  beginning  of 
spring ;  few,  if  any  stages,  continue  their  routes  at  these 
times.  The  national  road  is  making  great  progress  in 
this  state ;  it  is  completed  as  far  as  Zanesviile ;  it  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  through  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  state; 
thence  west  through  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Clark 
county ;  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the  state 
of  Indiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Settlement. — The  first  settlement  of  any  note  wai 
begun  at  Marietta ;  the  town  was  laid  out  by  the  Ohio 
company,  and  a  settlement  commenced  early  in  the  spring 
of  1788.  This  town  is  handsomely  laid  out  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum ;  the  place  has  continued  to  increase,  and 
contained,  in  1820, 2036  inhabitants.  Soon  after  this.  Fort 
Washington  was  built,  and,  in  the  year  1780,  Cincinnati 
was  begun  about  seven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami.  This  place  has  of  late  increased  most  as- 
tonishingly; it  contained,  in  1827,  about  25,000,  and  in 
1830,  29,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  manufactures,  and  very  handsome  pubUc  buildings,  and 
holds  the  first  rank  of  any  place  in  the  state.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  state  was  considerably  checked  by  the  In- 
dian wars ;  but  General  Wayne  so  completely  defeated 
tke  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  1794,  that  it  has  not  be^n 
disturbed  sinco.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  )«  180t ; 
fince  that  time,  the  population  of  this  state  has  been  ia« 
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ereaBed  by  emigration  from  other  parts  of  the  Unio*» 
and' Europe,  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Strangers  are  surprised,  in  travelling  through  it,  to  find 
some  as  handsome  and  well  laid  oul  cities  as  are  in  the 
eastern  states;  and  yet,  in  this  place,  fourteen  years 
ago,  there  was  nothing  but  a  dreary  wilderness.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants,  some  not  more  than  of  middle  age,  can 
tell  you  the  first  house  erected  in  the  place  where  they 
live,  which  now  contains  perhaps  from  three  to  fideen 
thousand  inhabitants.  This  state  was  merely  a  forest 
forty  years  ago,  yet  it  now  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
Union.  Although  the  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  emi* 
grants  from  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  they  unite  harmonious- 
ly in  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  yet  they  have  not 
resided  long  enough  together  to  form  a  fixed  and  uniform 
character.  The  majority  of  emigrants  have  been  farmers 
in  the  eastern  states ;  they  are  generally  industrious,  tem- 
perate, and  frugal,  and  possess  much  intelligence  and 
enterprise.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  are  the 
most  numerous  of  any  Christian  denomination  in  this 
state.  There  are  some  few  Shakers,  and  a  few  societies 
of  Friends. 

GwcmmenU — ^The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  ge- 
neral assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  representatives  are  chosen  for  one 
year,  and  their  number  cannot  be  less  than  thir^-six,  nor 
more  than  seventy-two.  The  senators  are  chosen  for 
two  years,  and  their  number  must  not  be  more  tlian  one 
half,  nor  less  than  one  third  of  the  representatives.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  b  chosen 
by  the  people  for  two  years. 

Commerce. — The  principal  exports  from  thb  state  are 
horses,  cattle,  swine,  whiskey,  and  fiour.  Large  herds  of 
swine  are  driven  in  autumn  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  other  eastern  markets ;  besides,  numbers  are  slaugh- 
tered for  the  use  of  navigators,  and  large  supplies  are  sent 
to  Detroit.  The  markets  for  the  northern  and  interior 
part,  are  New- York  and  Montreal ;  but  the  southern  por- 
tion of  tlie  state  sends  its  produce  down  the  Ohio  and 
Missigfiippi  rivers  to  New-Orleans, 
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PoPULATioM. — ^The  population  of  this  slate  ia  1791, 
was  3,000;  in  1800,  42,156;  in  1810,  230,760,  and  in 
1820,  581,434 ;  it  will  probably  contain,  at  the  return  of 
Ithe  next  census,  at  least  800,000,  and  the  number  has  been 
estimated  by  some  at  1,000,000.  The  rapid  progress, 
since  1791,  will  justify  us  in  saying  it  has  surpassed  any 
other  state  in  the  same  period. 

Antiquities. — ^The  monuments  of  the  ancient  popula- 
tion of  Ohio,  consist  of  fortifications,  and  mounds  or 
embanivments,  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Amongst 
them  all,  there  is  not  a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins,  which 
prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages,  of  a  building  com- 
posed of  durable  materials ;  no  fragment  of  a  column, 
no  brick,  nor  a  single  hewn  stone,  large  enough  to  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  wall,  has  been  discovered. 
Many  ancient  fortifications  are  found,  generally  in  the  val- 
teys  of  streams,  and  on  the  most  elevated  plains.  There 
have  been  many  and  various  conjectures  concerning  the 
time  when  these  monuments  were  erected,  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  built,  and  the  design  of  their  erection. 
Those  which  we  call  forts,  are  generally  in  the  strongest 
military  position  of  the  country,  and  were,  perhaps,  with-  . 
out  exception,  designed  for  defence  in  time  of  war.  The 
mounds,  no  doubt,  were  burying  places,  as  human  bones 
have  been  frequently  discovered  in  them. 

The  Chief  Towns  are  Cincinnati,  Chilicothe,  Zanes- 
ville,  Columbus,  Steuben ville.  Marietta,  Cleveland,  and 
Dayton,  besides  a  large  number  of  rapidly  increasing  vil- 
laps.  Cincinnati  is  me  largest,  but  Columbus  is  the  capi- 
tafof  the  state.  Columbus  is  regularly  laid  out,  on  a  plea- 
sant rising  ground,  on  the  east  side  of  Scioto  River,  just 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Whetstone.  The  c^rowth  of 
this  place  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1812,  the  lots  were 
first  sold,  with  the  trees  standing  thereon.  It  now  con- 
tains a  handsome  state  house,  a  building  for  public  offi- 
ces, penitentiary,  bank,  market  house,  four  printing  offices, 
and  about  2,000  inhabitants.  ^ 

40 
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INDIANA. 

The  stole  of  Indiana  is  bounded  north  by  the  stale  oi 
tninoist  Lake  Michigan,  and  Michigan  Territory ;  east 
by  Uie  state  of  Ohio ;  south  by  Kentucky  ;  and  west  by 
Illinois.  It  extends  from  3T  45'  to  41°  6(y  north  lat,  and 
from  85°  42'  to  87°  49'  west  long.,  and  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 36,000  square  miles. 

Rivers. — The  Ohio  River  forms  the  southern  boun 
dary  of  the  state,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
to  mat  of  the  Wabash.  The  Wabash  rises  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  slate,  Qows  in  a  southwest  direction^ 
and' falls  into  the  Ohio  River,  30  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Cumberland  River,  after  a  course  of  600  miles,  the 
last  250  of  which  forms  tlie  boundary  between  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  It  is  navigable  for  keel  boats  400  miles,  to 
Cuitanon,  where  there  are  rapids.  Above  the  rapids, 
small  boats  can  ascend  nearly  to  its  source.  The  current 
is  gentle  above  Vincennes ;  below  the  town  there  are  seve- 
ral rapids,  but  none  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  prevent 
boats  from  descending.  Its  principal  iribnlaries  are  the 
White  River  and  Tippecanoe.  The  White  River  rises 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  runs  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  through  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  state, 
parallel  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  at  the  distance  of  from 
40  to  60  miles,  empties  itself  into  tlie  Wabash,  16  miles 
below  Vincennes. 

The  Tippecanoe  River  rises  in  the  northern  part  of 
(he  stale,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  joins  tJic 
Wabash,  140  miles  above  Vincennes.  Tlie  banks  of  this 
river  are  celebrated  for  a  severe  battle,  fought  in  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  between  the  United  States'  troops  and  the  In- 
dians, in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  White  Wa- 
ter rises  in  this  state,  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  and  falls  into  the  Mia- 
mi, in  Ohio,  five  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  with 
the  Ohio  River.  It  is  a  beautiful  transparent  stream,  and 
abonnds  with  fine  seat:i  for  mills,  many  of  which  are  iil- 
ready  erected  upon  it ;  it  can  easily  be  made  navigable  to 
Brookville,  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  St,  Mary's  River 
rises  in  tJie  slate  of  Oliio,  near  the  sources  of  llie  Miami, 
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ransi  in  a  direction  west  of  north,  for  70  miles,  and  joina 
the  Si.  Joseph's  River,  at  Fort  Wayne,  from  whence  k 
is  called  the  Maumee.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to 
its  source,  from  which  there  is  only  a  short  portage  to 
Loramie*a  Creek,  a  bmnch  of  tho  MkmL 

Fhee  cfthe  Country, — ^A  ridge  of  hills  commences  nesr 
the  moutfi  of  the  Wabash,  and  runs  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection, nearly  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, producing  a  broken  and  uneven  country.  North 
of  these  hills  lies  a  considerable  tract  of  wilderness.  Bor- 
dering OH  all  the  principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio, 
there  are  strips  of  cotton  and  prairie  land,  of  a  rich  soil, 
and  from  three  to  six  miles  in  width.  The  prairie  on  the 
Wabash  is  the  finest  land  in  the  state.  Remote  from  the  . 
rivers,  the  country  is  broken  and  tl^  soil  light  Between 
the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  land  is  level,  and  in- 
terspersed with  woodlands^  prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps. 

The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats» 
rye,  flax,  hemp,  potatoes  and  tobacco.  In  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  the  state,  near  Vevay,  on  the  Ohio,  the  vine  is 
€ukivate4  with  success.  On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  best  kind  of  coal  is 
found  in  inexhausUUe  quantities;  a^d  near  the  sources  of 
several  of  the  navigable  rivers,  there  are  salt  springs, 
from  which  an  abundance  of  salt  may  be  procured.  Near 
Cory^den,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  is  a  large  cave, 
abounding  with  Epsom  salts  and  saltnetre.  The  north 
part  of  the  state,  called  the  St  Josepn's  country,  is  feiv 
tile  and  excellent  land.  A  large  number  of  emimola 
flocked  thither  from  Ohio  and  the  eastern  states,  m  the 
years  1826, 1829,  and  1830.  The  emigration  to  the  whole 
of  this  state  has  been  very  great,  particularly  during  the 
last  two  years. 

Government. — In  1763,  this  territory  was  ceded  by 
France  to  England.  By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
1705,  the  Umtod  States  obtained  several  grants  of  land 
within  this  territory ;  and  in  subsequent  years,  still  more 
extensive  tracts.  During  the  wars  which  began  in  1812, 
this  territory  was  the  source  of  many  Indian  depreda- 
tions, and  of  many  unusually  severe  battles  between  the 
hostile  savages  and  the  troops  of  the  United  States.     In- 
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formed  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  Butil  t&# 
year  1801,  when  it  was  set  off  as  a  separate  district,  and 
rranted  the  usual  privileges.  In  1816,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state.  Tha  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  g^eral  assembly,  consisting  of  » 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  representa- 
tives are  chosen  annually,  and  the  senators  for  three  years. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  cho- 
sen by  the  people  for  three  years.  The  judiciary  power 
is  vested  hi  a  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and 
establish.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appoint- 
ed  by  the  governor^  with  the  advice  of  the  senate.  The 
iudges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  chosen  partly  by  the  peo* 
pie  in  their  respective  counties,  and  partly  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by 
the  people,  in  their  respective  towns,  and  hold  their  of- 
fice for  five  years.  The  judges  of  all  the  courts  hold  their 
office  for  seven  years,  unless  impeached  for  bad  conduct*. 
CnnsF  Towns. — Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
is  handsomely  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  White  River. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1821,  and  contained  over  forty  dwell- 
rags  within  six  months.  Yincennes,  a  large  towB,'8itu« 
ated  Oft  the;  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  1C&  miles  from 
ks  junction  with  the  Ohio  in  a  direct  line,  and  nearly  20Q 
by  the  course  of  the  river.  This  town  was  first  settled 
by  the  French,  of  rather  a  low  class ;  soon  aAer,  large 
numbers  of  emigrants  went  thither  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  which  greatly  improved  the  society, 
llie  populatioB  in  1810,  was  883;  in  1820,  it  contained 
nearly  three  hundred  dwellings,  and  the  number  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  since  that  period.  The  population  of 
this  state,  in  1819,  was  68,764,  and  in  1820,  147,178, 
having  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  five  years^ 
The  Indian  title  to  a  large  tract  of  excellent  land,  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States  some  years  since,  and  the 
number  of  emigrants  are,  in  consequence,  rapidly  increase 
ing. 
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ILLINOIi. 

The  state  of  Illinois  is  bounded  north  by  the  Northwest 
Territory,  east  by  Indiana  and  Lake  Michigan,  west  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  divides  it  from  the  state  of 
Missouri  and  Missouri  Territory. 

Rivers. — This  stale  is  well  provided  with  navigable 
rivers.  It  is  bounded  on  tliree  sides  by  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  Wabash ;  its  northeast  corner  also  touches  upon 
i<ake  Michigan.  The  Illinois  River,  which  rises  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  state,  runs  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion about  400  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  eigh- 
teen miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  has  a 
gentle  current,  and  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source.  The 
Illinois  has  several  tributaries,  which  are  navigable  about 
100  miles.  The  Kaskaskia  River  rises  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  runs  150  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
and  falls  into  tlie  Mississippi,  eighty-four  miles  below  the 
Illinois;  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  this  river  is  na- 
vigable. Besides  these,  it  has  a  large  number  of  streams 
ofordinary  size,  viz.  Rocky  Riter^  Aubase,  Saline  River y 
Little  Wabash^  and  the  Chicago  ;  many  of  these  are  na- 
vigable for  boats  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  afford 
many  mill  sites,  which  are  of  great  benefit  to  tK^  country. 

Face  of  the  Country. — ^The  land  may  be  c^led  flat, 
although  there  are  many  parts  which  has  a  gentle  rise  and 
descent.  Extensive  prairies  are  found  to  cover  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  this  state.  On  the  banks  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  may  be  found  land  of  the  first  quality,  bear- 
ing a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  It  varies  in  width  from  50 
rods  to  three  miles.  Tliere  are  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  newly  formed  land  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers ; 
but  it  is  very  unhealthy,  being  subject  to  annual  inunda* 
tion.  There  are  dry  prairies  near  the  rivers  bordering 
on  the  bottoms,  but  they  are  elevated  about  70  or  60 
feet  1^0  prairies  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  more  exten- 
sive than  those  in  tliis  state ;  it  has  been  estimated  at 
1,200,000  acres  ;  the  soil  is  not  inferior  to  the  river  bot- 
iomi.  Some  prairies  of  a  different  nature  are  found  re- 
mote from  the  rivers,  but  near  their  sources ;  ihe  soil  is 
41'et,  abpunding  with  swamps  and  ponds,  and  covered  with 
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coarse  ffrass.  The  timbered  land  is  moderately  hilly,  well 
waterea,  and  of  a  rich  soil.  Ck>m  is  at  present  the  sta- 
ple production.  Wheat  docs  well,  except  on  the  bottoms, 
where  the  soil  is  too  rich ;  this,  however,  is  a  fault,  if 
it  can  be  called  so,  which  time  will  overcome.  Tobacco 
grows  to  perfection ;  flax,  hemp,  oats,  common  and  sweet 
potatoes,  do  very  well  in  this  state.  Several  millions  of 
acres  of  excellent  land  belong  to  the  United  States,  part 
of  which  has  been  awarded  to  the  soldiers  who  served 
in  the  last  war. 

Government. — This  state  was  first  settled  by  the 
French,  as  early  as  1780.  No  English  settlement  was 
commenced  for  a  considerable  time.  After  Colonel  Clark 
subdued  the  Indians  in  these  parts,  the  settlers  felt  more 
secure,  and  their  numbers  increased.  It  constituted  a  part 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  until  1800,  when  it  was  set  ofF 
as  a  separate  territory.^  It  was  admitted  into  the  union, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  her  sister  states,  in  1818.  The 
convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  state,  was 
required  to  provide,  by  ordinance,  which  is  irrevocable 
without  the  consent  of  congress,  that  all  lands  sold  by  the 
United  States,  shall  be  exempted  from  every  species  of 
taxation  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  sale :  also,  that  the 
county  lauds,  granted  for  military  services  during  the  late 
war,  shall,  if  tney  continue  to  be  held  by  the  patentees, 
or  their  heirs,  remain  exempt  from  taxes  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  patents  ;  and  that  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  without  the 
state,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than  lands  belonging  to 
persons  residing  within  the  state.  Similar  provisions  are 
required  of  all  new  states,  as  the  condition  on  which  they 
receive  their  grants  of  land  and  money  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  roads.  It  is  usually  required  that  all  na« 
vigable  waters  shall  be  common  highways,  and  for  ever 
free  of  toll  or  duty  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Population. — The  population  has  increased  very  ra- 
pidly within  a  few  years.  The -first  settlements  were 
principally  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
other  principal  rivers.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
12,5»2  r  in  1818,  35,220,  and  in  1820,  55,512,  having  m- 
creased  nearly  five  to  one  in  ten  years ;  large  numberf 
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emigrated  to  tliis  state  in  1829  and  1630,  particularly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Vandalia,  the  seat  of  goUiCrnnient,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  Kaskaskia  River,  120  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
contained,  in  1830,  160  houses,  scattered  over  an  exten- 
sive plain.  This  place  was  settled  by  the  French  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  of  French  origin. 

Minerals. — Copper  and  lead  are  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  state.  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of 
Aubase  River;  on  the  Illinois,  260  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  in  several  places  near  Kaskaskia  and  Edwardsville ; 
salt  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  sufficient 
to  supply  this  state,  and  Indiana. 

MUSOl'Rl. 

This  state  is  bounded  north  by  MisFOuri  Territory, 
fouth  by  Arkansas  Territory,  cast  by  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
and  Tennessee,  and  ^\est  by  Missouri  Tenitory. 

Rivers. — The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  line  of 
the  state.  The  Missouri  crosses  the  western  boundary, 
runs  in  an  eastern  direction  through  the  lieart  of  the 
state,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Mississippi  18  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  193  above  that  of  the 
Ohio.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are 
the  Salt  River,  Missouri,  and  Merrimack.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Gasconade,  Osage,  and 
Grana.  The  Gasconade  River  enters  the  Missouri  after 
a  northerly  course  of  SCO  miles,  about  100  miles  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  The  current  is  rapid, 
and  affords  many  good  mill  seats ;  boats  and  rafts  may 
descend  .with  ease,  but  the  ascent  is  accomplished  with 
great  labour.  The  Osage  River  rises  in  Missouri,  runs 
in  an  east  and  northeast  direction,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
souri 133  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi, 
lihxi  Grand  River  rises  in  Missouri  Territoiy,  and,  after 
running  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  joins  the  Missouri 
100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage. 

In  1663,  the  French  ct>n  iv.cnced  son:e  small  settle- 
m«rTtsin  this  state,  and  in  1004.  8t.  Louis  was  began  by 
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tbem.  It  waa  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803«  Yety 
little  progress  was  made  previous  to  the  cession;  but 
■oon  after  this,  numerous  settlements,  that  had  been  com* 
menced  by  the  French,  began  to  flourish,  and  to  be  thickly 
peopled.  The  people  made  apj^cation  to  congress,  in 
1818,  to  form  a  state  constitution ;  the  bill  passed  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  but  was  refused  by  Uie  senate ; 
the  bill  was  again  renewed  the  next  session ;  it  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  debate,  and  was  finally  cairied  by 
a  small  majority  on  the  following  conditions :  That  they 
should  not  be  authorized  to  pass  any  laws  excluding  anv 
citizen  of  the  state  from  enjoying  the  privileges  to  whicn 
they  are  entitled  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  24ih  of  June,  l&H,  the  legislature  of  Missouri 
assented  to  the  fundamental  conditions,  and,  on  the  10th 
of  August  following,  the  president  declared  ito  admbsion 
into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 
'  Face  of  thb  Country. — The  lands  on  the  banks  ol 
the  rivers  are  mostly  level,  but  as  you  recede  from  them, 
towards  the  interior,  the  country  rises,  sometimes  gra* 
dually  and  sometimes  abruptly,  into  elevated  barrens, 
flinty  ridges,  and  rocky  clifls.  Some  portion  of  the  state 
is  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures. 
The  highest  land  is  in  a  ridge  which  commences  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimack,  and  extends  in  a  southwest  di* 
rection  to  the  banks  of  the  While  River,  in  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory, a  distance  of  400  miles;  this  occasionally  rises 
into  mountainous  peaks. 

Sot'/. — The  soil  is  either  very  rich  or  very  poor ;  it  is 
either  bottom  land  or  clifll  either  prairie  or  barren ;  there 
is  very  little  of  an  intermediate  quality.  The  lands  im- 
mediately upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  rich, 
producing  corn,  wheat,  oato,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  in 
great  abundance.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Missouri, 
are  very  rich.  They  consist  of  a  stratum  of  black  allu- 
vial soil,  of  unknown  depth,  partaking  largely  of  the  pro- 
perties of  marl,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  forest 
trees.  Osage  River  aflbrds,  in  its  whole  length,  large 
bodies  of  the  choicest  prairie  land,  interspersed  with  wood 
land,  and  occasionally  with  hills.  Its  banks  have  also 
abundance  of  coal.     The  lands  bordering  on  Salt  River 
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ft«e  noted  for  their  fertility ;  and  the  settlements  on  its 
banks  are  rapidly  progressing.  Some  very  good  land  is 
iound  near  the  St.  Francis  River.     . 

Climate. — The  state  af  Missouri  enjoys  a  climate  of 
remarkable  jserenity  and  temperate  warmth.  It  is  ex- 
empt from  the  warm  summers  of  the  souths  and  the  chill- 
ing blasts  of  the  north;  it  has  a  medium  of  climate,  which 
is  calculated  ta  favour  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  navig«fction.  A  clear  blue  sky  is  characteristie 
ol  the  country,  and  an  atmosphere  of  unusual  dryness 
exempts  the  inhabitants  from  those  pulmonary  com- 
j^aints  which  are  so  frequent  in  seme  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  climate  is  favourable  for  the  production  of 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp ;  the  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  are  famed  for  vigorous  crops. 
Tobacco  is  found  to  succeed  as  well  as  in  Virginia  or 
Kentucky.  The  soil  and  climate  are  also  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  gross  in  the  woods  afford  am-«' 
pie  range  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  constantly 
kept  fat  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  worlds 
where  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  stock,  can  be  raised  with  so 
little  trouble  as  in  some  parts  of  this  state. 

Minerals. — ^The  most  remarkable  features  in  this  state 
are  the  lead  mines ;  these  are  probably  the  most  extensive 
on  the  globe ;  they  extend  about  70  miles  in  length  and 
40^  Ln  width.  They  comprise  a  large  portion  of  Wash- 
ington, Genevieve,  Jefierson,  and  Madison  counties,  co- 
vering about  3000  square  miles.  The  ore  is  of  the  best 
and  purest  kind;  more  than  a  thousand  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mines. 

Antiquities. — Several  skeletons  were  discovered,  in 
1818,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River,  which  indicate 
a  stature  unusually  small,  and  are  supposed  by  many  to 
be  an  extinct  race  of  human  beings,  of  dwarfish  origin, 
who  inhabited  tliis  country  at  a  former  period.  None  of 
the  graves  exceed  four  feet  in  length ;  the  teeth  of  the  ske- 
leton indicates  tliat  they  had  arrived  to  the  age  of  ma- 
turity. 

Commerce. — The  exports  are  lead,  shot,  whiskey,  flour, 
<orn,  hemp,  flax,  tow  cloth,  and  furs ;  large  droves  of 
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hones  are  annually  taken  to  Kentucky  and  other  states ; 
commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the  cities  of  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  New-Orleans. 

Population. — The  population  of  this  state  in  1810, 
was  90,657;  in  1820,  exclusive  of  Indians,  66,686;  a 
large  proportion  annually  emigrate  from  New-York,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  New-England.  The  populatioii 
has  continued  to  increase  very  rapidly  ndthin  a  few 
years.  Large  numbers  flocked  to  St.  Louis  in  1820  and 
.  1890.  St.  Louis  is  very  handsomely  laid  out  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  18  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  and  200  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  it  is 
well  situated  for  commerce,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  The  course  of  emigm- 
tion  has  been,  and  still  is,  through  the  Mississippi  River 
to  this  state.  The  principal  settlements  have  heretofore 
been  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  Emigrants  are  now  extending  back  from  the  ri- 
vers, and,  no  doubt,  will  soon  cultivate  the  whole  of  tbia 
rich  and  fertile  country. 

MICHIGAN   TERRITORY. 

This  territory  is  bounded  north  by  Lake  Superior,  east 
by  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  south  by  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, and  west  by  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  part  of 
the  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguish- 
ed, isa  tractin  the  southern  portion,  along  the  banks  of  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  St  Clair,  and  Lake  Huron.  Lake  Michigan 
lies  wholly  within  this  territory.  It  is  260  mUes  long, 
and  800  in  circumference,  containing  about  16,200  square 
miles.  This  lake  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burthen. 
Green  Bay  extends  in  a  southwest  direction  90  miles,  and 
is  about  20  wide ;  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 
Lake  Huron  lies  partly  in  this  territory  and  partly  in 
Upper  Canada.  On  its  northwest  side  it  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Superior  through  the  River  St  Mary's,  and 
is  connested  with  Lake  Michigan  by  the  straits  o'f  Michili- 
mackinack.  It  discharges  itself  at  its  southern  extremity, 
through  St  Clair  River,  into  Lake  St  Clair. 

BivKRs. — St  Mary's  River,  or  strait,  which  conneeta 
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Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron,  is  about  80  miles  long. 
The  fall,  or  Saut  de  St  Marie,  is  near  the  head  of  the 
strait,  fifteen  miles  from  Lake  Superior ;  the  river  here 
descends  twenty-two  feet  and  ten  inches,  in  900  yards, 
and  cannot  be  ascended  with  large  vessels ;  canoes  and 
other  small  craft  are  towed  up,  with  considerable  di^ 
Acuity.  Large  quantities  of  white  fish  are  taken  at  the 
foot  of  these  rapids ;  they  are  so  numerous  that  500  have 
been  taken  in  two  hours  by  one  person.  The  principal 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  territory,  are  Saganaw,  Huron^  and  Raisin,  The 
Saganaw  is  a  large  and  deep  stream,  which  falls  into  Sa- 
ffanaw  Bay,  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  Huron  River 
discharges  itself  into  Lake  St  Clair,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Detroit,  after  an  easterly  course  of  GO  miles.  Nume- 
rous rivers  fall  into  Lake  Michigan,  on  its  eastern  shore ; 
the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  St.  Joseph,  which  rises  in 
Indiana,  near  the  source  of  the  Maumee,  and  running 
in  a  northwestern  direction,  falls  into  the  lake  near  its 
southern  extremity,  drartd  River  rises  near  the  sources 
of  the  Saganaw  and  the  Raisin,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  di* 
rection,  until  it  falls  into  the  lake,  about  60  miles  north 
of  the  St.  Joseph's ;  it  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  its 
source. 

Face  of  the  Country, — A  ridge  of  high  land  divides 
Uie  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan,  from  those  which 
fall  into  Lake  Huron,  St  Clair,  and  Erie.  The  country 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  extending 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  dividing  ridge,  consists  of 
sand  hills,  sometimes  covered  with  a  few  stinted  trees, 
and  scanty  vegetation,  but  generally  bare,  and  thrown 
by  the  wind  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  The 
whole  of  this  tract  has  been  gained  from  the  lake,  and  the 
land  is  still  continually  making  encroachments,  every 
storm  throwing  up  new  quantities  of  alluvial.  The  east- 
em  part  of  the  state  consists  of  lands  ceded  by  the  Indians, 
but  never  has,  until  recently,  been  brought  into  notice. 
It  \9  now  Ascertained  to  be  a  fertile  region,  well  fitted  for 
wheat  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  generally  level,  and  watered 
by  fine  rivers,  most  of  which  present  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  produce  from  the  interior.     Since  the 
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lands  were  offered  for  cale  by  the  United  Slates'  govern^ 
ment,  in  1818,  emi^ants  have  floclTed  to  this  territory 
m  great  numbers ;  and*  perhaps,  in  no  country  north  of 
the  cotton  and  sugar  climate,  could  thB  fanner  find  a  bet^ 
tor  field  fof  enterprise,  or  a  surer  prospect  of  reward. 
l^he  lands  on  Saganaw  river  and  bay,  which  were  ceded 
by  the  Indians,  in  1819,  are  represented  to  be  of  excel 
lent  quality,  and  beautifully  situated. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  healthAil,  and  milder  than 
m  the  Atlantic  states  itk  the  same  latitude.  In  the  east- 
em  parts  it  resembles  that  of  the  western  part  of  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania  ;  towards  the  southern  boundary 
It  increases  in  mildness,  but  upon  the  coast  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron and  St.  Clair  it  is  more  severe.  No  part  of  the  coun* 
try  is  belter  supplied  with  fish  and  other  wild  game ;  the 
trout  of  Michilimackinack  have  a  superior  relish ;  they 
weigh  from  10  to^TO  pounds  each,  and  are  taken  at  all  sea* 
sons  of  the  year.  White  fish  are  caught  in  abundance 
m  the  straits  o(Su  Mar}',  the  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  St. 
Clair.  Sturgeon  are  commonly  caught  in  all  the  lakes. 
The  beaver  ifrequent  the  rivers  running  into  Lake  Michi* 
gan.  Bears,  wolves,  elk,  deer,  and  foxes,  are  also  found 
in  the  forests. 

The  territory,  when  first  discovered  by  the  whites,  was 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Hurons.  This  tribe 
was  dispersed  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  French  began 
small  settlements  about  the  year  1670;  they  buik  a  fort 
at  Detroit  and  Michilimackinack,  for  the  protection  of 
the  fur  trade.  In  1763  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  United  States,  in  1783. 
No  improvement  or  settlement  of  any  account  was  com- 
menced, until  1787.  It  was  detached  from  the  Northwest 
Territory  in.  1805,  and  erected  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, and  General  Hull  appointed  ^rst  governor.  During 
the  late  war,  Detroit  and  Michilimackinack  fell  into  Uie 
hands  of  the  British,  but  were  restored  on  the  return  erf 
peace. 

Commerce. — ^The  territory  is  finely  situated'  for  com- 
merce, being  almost  surrounded  by  navigable  wateri, 
which  ^ill  soon  be  connected  with  the  Mississippi  off  one 
tide  by  canals,  and  is  already  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
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Ocean  on  the  other.  The  vessels  which  navigate  the  lakes 
are  from  10  to  100  tons  burthen.  The  merchants  supply 
themselves  mostly  from  New- York.     Goods  are  trans- 

g>rted  through  the  Erie  canal  to  Buflyo,  and  thence  to 
etroit  by  steamboat,  or  other  lake  conveyance.  The 
navigation  has  matly  increased  on  Lake  Erie  within 
a  few  years;  six  steamboats  navigate  this  lake;  they 
formed  a  daily  line,  in  the  spring  of  1830,  from  Bufialo  to 
Detroit.  Large  numbers  bf  emigrants  passed  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  their  way  to  this  territory,  in  the  spring  of 
1890.  Many  were  leaving  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  parts  of  the  Union,  for  the  St  Josepn's 
country,  so  called,  more  particularly  than  for  any  other 
section  of  this  territory. 

Population. — ^The  population,  exclusive  of  Indiana, 
in  1810,  was  4762,  and  in  1820,  8896,  none  of  whom 
were  slaves.  The  population  has  veiy  greatly  increased 
since  the  last  census  was  taken.     Tlie  set^ements  are 

Srincipally  in  the  southeast  part,  on  Lake  Erie,  the  River 
Detroit,  I^ke  St.  Clair,  and  the  nms  which  fall  into  them^ 
particularly  the  Maumee,  Raisin,  and  Huron.  Detroit,  the 
capital. of  the  territory,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  west 
bank  of  Detroit  River,  nine  miles  from  Lake  St  Clair.  It 
is  finely  situated  for  commerce,  and  was  first  settled  by 
the  French  from  Canada. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

President  Jackson's  Administration, 

Congress  assembled  December,  1829.  The  president's 
message  was  communicated  to  both  houses  on  the  eighth. 
We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  same. 

"It  afibrds  me  pleasure  to  tender  my  friendly  greetings 
to  you,  on  the  occasion  of  your  assembling  at  the  seat  of 
government  to  enter  upon  the  important  duties  to  which 
you  have  been  called  by  the  voice  of  our  countrymen. 
The  task  devolves  on  me,  under  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  present  to  you,  as4he  federal  legislature  of 
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twenty-four  sovereign  states,  and  twelve  millions  of  happjr 
people,  a  view  of  your  affairs,  and  to  propose  such  mea- 
sures as,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  functions,  have 
suggested  themselves  as  necessary  to  promote  the  objects 
of  our  Union. 

'*In  communicating  with  you  for  the  first  time,  it  is,  to 
me,  a  source  of  unfeigned  satisfaction,  calling  for  mutual 
gratulation,  and  devout  thanks  to  a  benign  Providence, 
Uiat  we  are  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  that  our  coun- 
try exhibits  the  most  cheering  evidence  of  general  wel- 
fare, and  progressive  improvement  Turning  our  eyes 
to  other  nations,  our  great  desire  is  to  see  our  brethren  o£ 
the  human  race  secured  in  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves, and  advancing  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  and  in 
social  happiness. 

**Our  foreign  relations,  although  in  their  general  charac- 
ter pacific  and  friendly,  present  subjects  of  difference  be- 
tween us  and  other  powers,  of  deep  interest,  as  well  to 
die  country  at  large,  as  to  many  of  our  citizens.  To 
effect  an  adjustment  of  these  shall  continue  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  my  earnest  endeavours ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  apprehend 
unfavourable  results.  Blessed  as  our  country  is  with 
every  thing  that  constitutes  national  strength,  she  is  fully 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  all  her  interests.  In  dis- 
charging the  responsible  trust  confided  to  the  executive 
in  this  respect,  it  is  my  settled  purpose  to  ask  nothing  that 
is  not  clearly  right,  and  to  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that,  supported  by  the  other  branches 
of  the  government,  and  by  the  intelligence  and  patriotism 
of  the  people,  we  shall  be  able,  under  the  protection  of 
Providence,  to  cause  all  our  just  rights  to  be  respected. 

*'  Of  the  unsettled  matters  between  the  United  States  and 
other  powers,  the  most  prominent  are  those  which  have, 
for  years,  been  the  subject  of  negociation  with  England, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  late  periods  at  which  our  minis- 
ters to  those  governments  left  the  United  States,  render  it 
impossible,  at  this  early  day,  to  inform  you  of  what  has 
been  done  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  been  re- 
spectively charged.  Kelying  upon  the  justice  of  our  viewr 
in  relation  to  the  points  committed  to  negociation,  and  the 
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reciprocal  good  feeling  which  characterizes  our  inter 
course  with  those  nations,  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
hope  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  existing  differences. 

'*  With  Great  Britain,  alike  distinguished  in  peace  and 
war,  we  may  look  forward  to  years  of  peaceful,  honour- 
able, and  elevated  competition.  Every  thing  in  the  condi- 
tion and  history  of  the  two  nations  is  calculated  to  inspire 
sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  and  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  both,  that  it  is  their  policy  to  preserve  the 
most  cordial  relations.  Such  are  my  own  views,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  such  are  also  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  our  constituents.  Although  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  a  full  developement  of 
the  policy  which  the  present  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  de- 
signs to  pursue  towards  this  country,  I  indulge  the  hop« 
that  it  will  be  of  a  just  and  pacific  character ;  and  if  this 
anticipation  be  realized,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to 
a  speedy  and  acceptable  adjustment  of  our  affairs. 

**  With  other  European  powers  our  intercourse  is  on 
the  most  friendly  footing.  In  Russia,  placed  by  her  terri- 
torial limits,  extensive  population,  and  great  power,  high 
in  the  rank  of  nations,  the  United  States  have  always 
found  a  stedfast  friend.  Although  her  recent  invasion  of 
Turkey  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  those  who  were 
exposed  to  the  desolations  of  war,  we  cannot  but  antici- 
pate that  the  result  will  prove  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
civilization,  and  to  the  progress  of  human  happiness. 
The  treaty  of  peace  between  these  powers  having  been 
ratified,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  great  benefit  to  be  ^ 
derived  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  from  un- 
locking the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea — ^a  free  passage 
into  which  is  secured  to  all  merchant  vessels  bound  to 
ports  of  Russia,  under  a  flag  at  peace  with  the  Porte. 
This  advantage,  enjoyed  upon  conditions  by  most  of  tho 
powers  of  Europe,  has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  us. 
During  the  past  summer,  an  antecedent,  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  obtain  it,  was  renewed,  under  circumstances 
which  promised  tho  most  favourable  results.  Although 
tliese  results  have  fortunately  heen  thus  in  part  attained, 
farther  facilities  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  new  field  for  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens^  are,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently 
desirable  to  ensure  to  them  our  most  zealous  attention^    ^ 
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"  Our  trade  with  Russia,  although  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  is  now  so  ex- 
tended as  to  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  the  government* 
A  negotiation,  commenced,  and  nearly  completed  with 
that  power,  by  the  late  administration,  has  been  consum- 
mated by  a  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce, 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  senate. 

**  Measures  have  been  taken  to  place  our  commercial 
relations  with  Peru  upon  a  better  footing  than  that  upon 
which  they  have  hitherto  rested,  and  if  met  by  a  propex 
disposition  on  the  part  of  that  government,  important  be- 
nefits may  be  secured  to  both  countries." 

In  relation  to  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  re- 
specting the  election  of  president  and  vice-president,  he 
thus  speaks : 

**  I  would  therefore  recommend  such  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution  as  may  remove  all  intermediate  agency 
in  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president.  The 
mode  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  state  its 
present  relative  weight  in  the  election ;  and  a  failure  in 
the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for,  by  confining  the 
second  to  a  choice  between  the  two  hi^est  candidates. 
In  connexion  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable to  limit  ^e  service  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  a 
single  term,  of  either  four  or  six  years.  If,  however,  it 
should  not  be  adopted,  it  is  worthy  a  consideration  whe- 
ther a  provision  disqualifying  for  office  the  representatives 
in  congress,  on  whom  such  an  election  may  have  de< 
volved,  would  not  be  proper. 

•*  "While  members  of  congress  can  be  constitutionally 
appointed  to  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  it  will  be  the  prac- 
tice, even  under  the  most  conscientious  adherence  to  duty, 
to  select  them  for  such  stations  as  they  are  believed  to  be 
better  qualified  to  fill  than  other  citizens ;  but  the  purity 
of  our  government  would  doubtless  be  promoted  by  their 
exclusion  from  all  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the  presi* 
dent  in  whose  election  they  may  have  been  officially  con- 
cemAl.  The  nature  of  the  judicial  office,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  in  the  cabhiet,  and  in  diplomatic  stations 
of  the  highest  rank,  the  best  talents  and  political  expe- 
nence«  should^  perhaps,  except  these  from  the  exclusion* 
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There  arc,  perhaps,'  few  men  who  can,  for  any  gireat 
kngth  of  time,  enjoy  office  and  power,  without  being 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  feelings  unfavourable 
to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  Their  in- 
tegrity may  be  proof  against  improper  considerations  im- 
mediately addressed  to  themselves,  but  they  are  apt  to  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  looking  with  indifference  upon  the  pub- 
lic interests,  and  of  tolerating  conduct  from  which  an  un- 
practised man  would  revolt.  Office  is  considered  as  a 
species  of  property  ;  and  government,  rather  as .  a  means 
of  promoting  individual  interests,  than  as  an  instrument 
created  solely  for  the  service  of  the  people.  Corruption 
in  some,  and  in  others,  a  perversion  of  correct  feelings 
and  principles,  divert  government  from  its  le^timate  ends, 
and  make  it  an  engine  for  the  support  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  The  duties  of  all  public  officers 
are,  or,  at  least,  admit  of  being  made  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  men  of  intelligence  may  readily  qualify  themselves  for 
their  performance;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  more  is 
lost  by  the  long  continuance  of  men  in  office  than  is  gene- 
rally to  be  gained  by  their  experience.  I  submit,  therefore, 
to  your  consideration,  whether  the  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment would  not  be  promoted,  and  official  industry  and  in- 
tegrity better  secured,  by  a  general  extension  of  the  law 
which  limits  appointments  to  four  years. 

"  In  a  country  where  offices  are  created  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  no  one  man  has  any  more  intrinsic 
right  to  official  station  than  another.  Offices  were  not 
established  to  give  support  to  particular  men  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  No  individual  wrong  is  therefore  done  by 
removal,  since  neither  appointment  to,  nor  continuance 
in  office,  is  matter  of  right.  The  incumbent  became  an 
officer  with  a  view  to  public  benefits;  when  these  require 
his  removal,  they  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  private  inte- 
rests. It  is  the  people,  and  they  alone,  who  have  a  right 
to  complain,  when  a  bad  officer  is  substituted  for  a  good 
one.  He  who  is  removed  has  the  same  m'feans  of  oblain- 
inff  a  living  that  ^re  enjoyed  by  the  millions  who  never 
held  office.  The  proposed  limitation  would  destroy  the 
idea  of  property,  now  so  generally  connected  with  official 
0tation ;  and  although  individual  distress  may  be  sonie- 
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limes  produced,  it  would,  by  promoting  that  rotation 
which  constitutes  a  leading  principle  in  the  repubUcan 
creed,  give  healthful  action  to  the  system. 

"  No  very  considerable  change  has  occurred  during  the 
recess  of  congress,  in  the  condition  of  either  our  agri- 
culture, commerce,  or  manufactures.  The  operation  of 
the  tariff  has  not  proved  so  injurious  to  the  two  former, 
nor  as  beneficial  to  the  latter,  as  was  anticipated.  Impor- 
tations of  foreign  goods  have  not  been  sendbly  dimi- 
nished; while  domestic  competition,  under  an  illusive  ex- 
citement, has  increased  the  production  much  beyond  the 
demand  for  home  consumption.  The  consequences  have 
been,  low  prices,  temporary  embarrassments,  and  partial 
loss.  Tlwit  such  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  as 
arc  based  upon  capital,  and  are  prudently  managed,  will 
survive  the  shock,  and  be  ultimately  profitable,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  doubt. 

"  To  regulate  its  conduct,  so  as  to  promote  equally  the 
prosperity  of  these  three  cardinal  interests,  is  one  of  the 
most  difllicult  tasks  of  government;  and  it  may  be  regret- 
ted that  the  complicated  restrictions  which  now  embar- 
rass the  Intercourse  of  nations,  could  not,  by  common 
consent,  be  abolished,  and  commerce  allowed  to  flow  in 
those  channels,  to  which  individual  enterprise,  always  its 
surest  guide,  might  direct  But  we  must  ever  expect 
selfish  legislation  in  other  nations,  and  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  adapt  our  own  to  their  reflations,  in  the  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  avoid  serious  injury,  and  to  harmo- 
nize the  conflicting  interests  of  our  agriculture,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  manufactures.  Under  these  impressions, 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  existing  tarifl^,  believing  that 
some  of  its  provisions  require  modification. 

"  The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the  duties 
npon  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  is  that 
which  will  place  our  own  in  fair  competition  with  those 
of  other  countries ;  and  the  inducements  to  advance  even  , 
a  step  beyond  this  point,  are  controllingin  regard  to  those 
articles  which  are  of  primary  necessity  in  time  of  war. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the.  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  this 
operation,  it  is  important  that  it  should  never  be  attempt- 
ed but  with  the  utmost  caution.     Frequent  legislation,  in 
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tegard  to  «ny  branch  of  industry,  aflecting  its  value,  and 
by  which  its  capital  may  be  transferred  to  new  channels, 
must  always  be  productive  of  hazardous  speculation  and 
loss. 

"  In  deliberating,  therefore,  on  these  interesting  sub- 
iects,  local  feelings  and  prejudices  should  be  merged  in 
the  patriotic  determination  to  promote  the  great  interests 
of  the  whole.  All  attempts  to  connect  them  with  the  par- 
ly conflicts  of  the  day,  are  necessarily  injurious,  and 
should  be  discountenanced.  Our  action  upon  them  should 
be  under  the  control  of  hiffher  and  purer  motives.  Le- 
gislation, subjected  to  such  influences,  can  never  be  just, 
and  will  not  long  retain  the  sanction  of  a  people,  'whose 
active  patriotism  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  limits,  nor 
insensible  to  that  spirit  of  concession  and  forbearanco> 
which  gave  life  to  our  political  compact,  and  still  sustains 
it.  Discarding  all  calculations  of  political  ascendancy, 
the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west,  should  unite 
in  diminishing  any  burthen,  of  which  cither  may  justly 
complain. 

"The  agricultural  interest  of  our  country  is  so  essen- 
tially connected  with  every  other,  and  so  superior  in  im- 
portance to  them  all,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  in- 
vite to  it  your  particular  attention.  It  is  principally  as 
manufactures  and  commerce  tend  to  increase  the  value 
of  agricultural  j)roductions,  and  to  extend  their  appli- 
cation to  the  wants  and  comfort  of  society,  that  they  de- 
serve the  fostering  care  of  government. 

"  Looking  forward  to  the  period,  not  far  distant,  when 
a  sinking  fund  will  no  longer  be  required,  the  duties  on 
those  articles  of  importation  which  cannot  come  in  com- 
petition with  our  own  productions,  are  the  first  that  should 
engage  the  attention  of  congress  in  the  modification  of 
the  lariffl  Of  these,  tea  and  cofiee  are  the  most  4>roini- 
nent;  they  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  and  have  become  articles  of  necessity  to  all 
classes.  A  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  existing  duties, 
will  be  felt  as  a  common  benefit ;  but,  like  all  other  legis- 
lation connected  with  commerce,  to  be  efllicacious,  and 
not  injurious,  it  should  be  gradual  and  certain. 

"The  public  prosperity  is  evinced  in  (he  increased  rc- 
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▼enoe  arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  in  the 
steady  maintenance  of  that  produced  by  imposts  and  ton- 
nage, notwithstanding  the  additional  duties  imposed  by 
the  act  of  19lh  of  May,  1628,  and  the  unusual  importation 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1829, 
was  6ye  millions  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
four  hundred  «nd  thirty-five  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents. 
The  receipts- of  the  current  year  are  estimated  at  twenty 
four  millions  six  hundred  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars;  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
time  at  twenty -six  millions  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars ;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  Ist  of  January  next,  of  four 
millions  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and  seventy  dol- 
lars and  eighty-one  cents. 

**  There  will  have  been  paid,  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  twelve  millions 
four  hundred  and  five  thousand  and  &ve  dollars  and  eighty 
cents ;  reducing  the  whole  debt  of  the  government,  on  the 
1st  of  January  next,  to  forty-eight  millions  ^\e  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  six  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  including  seven  millions  of  five  per  cent  stock, 
subscribed  to  the  bank  of  the  Unitei  States. — The  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  public  debt,  made  on  the  first  of 
July  last,  was  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  fiAeen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  eighty- 
seven  cents.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  sudden  wim- 
drawal  of  so  lar^e  a  sum  from  the  banks  in  which  it  was 
deposited,  at  a  time  of  unusual  pressure  in  the  money 
market,  might  cause  much  injury  to  the  interest  depend- 
ant on  bank  accommodations.  But  this  evil  was  whoUy 
averted  by  an  early  anticipation  of  it  at  the  treasury,  aide4 
by  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the  bank  of  Uie  United 
States.  » 

**llus  state  of  4he  finances  exhibits  the  resources  of  the 
nation  in  an  aspect  highly  flattering  to  its  industry,  and 
auspicious  of  the  ability  of  the  government,  in  a  very  abort 
time,  to  extinguish  the  public  debt  When  this  shall  be 
done,  our  population  will  be  relieved  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  present  burthens ; — and  will  find,  not  only 
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new  motives  to  patriotic  afiection,  but  additional  meaiw 
for  the  display  of  individual  enterprise.  The  fiscal  power 
of  the  states  will  also  be  increased,  and  may  be  more 
extensively  exerted  in  favour  of  educjation  and  other  pub- 
lic objects ;  while  ample  means  will  rema^t  in  the  federal 
government  to  promote  the  general  weal,  in  all  the  modee 
permitted  to  its  authority. 

"  Ailer  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon  principles  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a  remote  pe- 
riod, if  ever,  leave  the  government  without  a  considerable 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  beyond  what  may  be  required  for 
its  current  service.  As  then  the  period  approaches  when 
the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  payment  of  debt  wiH 
cease,  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  will  present  a  subject 
for  the  serious  deliberation  of  congress ;  and  it  may  be 
fortunate  for  the  country  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  difficulties  which  have  here- 
tofore attended  appropriations  for  purposes  of  interna! 
improvement,  and  with  those  which  this  experience  tell 
us  will  certainly  arise,  whenever  power  over  such  subjects 
may  be  exercised  by  the  general  government,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  wiS 
reconcile  the  diversified  interests  of  the  states,  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Every  member 
of  the  Union,  in  peace  and  in  war,  will  be  benefitted  by 
the  improvement  of  inland  navigation  andf  the  construction 
of  highways  in  the  several  states. — Let  us  then  endeavour 
to  attain  this  benefit  in  a  mode  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all.  That  hitherto  adopted  has,  by  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  been  deprecated  as  an  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, while  by  others,  it  has  been  viewed  as  inexpedient. 
All  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the  expense  of  har- 
mony in  legislative  councils. 

"The  condition,  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  some  of  our  states,  have  become  ob- 
jects of  much  interest  and  importance.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  governmeht  to  introduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has,  however, 
been  coupled  with  another,  wholly  incompatible  with  \\a 
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success.-  Professing  a  desire  to  dvilile  and  settle  theiii« 
we  haTCf  at  the  same  time,  lost  no  opportimity  to  pur- 
chase their  lands,  and  thrust  them  farther  into  the  wilder* 
ness.  By  thb  means  they  hare  not  only  been  kept  in  a 
wandering  state,  but  been  led  to  look  upon  us  as  unjust, 
and  indifferent  to  their  fate.  Thus,  though  lavish  in  its 
expenditures  upon  the  subject,  government  has  constantly 
defeated  its  own  policy ;  and  the  Indians,  in  general,  re- 
ceding farther  to  the  west,  have  retained  their  savage 
habits.  «A  portion,  however,  of  the  southern  tribes  hay 
ing  mingled  much  with  the  whites,  and  made  some  pro 
gress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  lately  attempt^  to 
erect  an  independent  government  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia  and  A4abama.  These  states,  claiming  to  be  the 
only  sovereigns  within  their  territories,  extend  their  laws 
over  the  Indians,  which  induced  the  latter  to  call  upon 
the  United  States  for  protection. 

'*  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ouestiqp  presented  was, 
whether  the  general  government  had  a  right  to  sustain 
those  people  in  their  pretensions  !  The  constiiution  de- 
clares, that  ^  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,*  without  the 
consent  of  its  legislature.  If  the  general  government  is 
not  permitted  to  tolerate  the  erection  of  a  confederate 
state  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Union,  against  her  consent,  much  less  could  it  allow  a 
foreign  and  independent  government  to  establish  itsell 
there.  Georgia  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  eventuated  in  our  federal  union,  as  a  sovereim 
state,  always  asserting  her  claim  to  certain  limits ;  whidi* 
having  been  originally  defined  in  her  colonial  charter, 
and  subsequently  recognised  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  she 
has  ever  since  continued  to  enjoy,  except  as  they  have 
been  circumscribed  by  her  own  voluntary  transfer  of  a 
portion  of  her  territory  to  the  United  States,  in  the  arti- 
cles of  cession  of  1802.  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  same  footing  with  tlie  original  states,  with 
boundaries  which  were  prescribed  by  congress.  There 
is  no  constitutional,  conventional,  or  legal  provision* 
which  allows  them  less  power  over  the  Indians  within 
their  border,  than  is  possessed  by  Maine  or  New«Yor)u 
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Would  the  people  of  Maine  permit  the^  Penobseot  tribe 
to  erect  an  independent  government  within  their  state  ? 
and,  unless  they  did,  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  gene- 
ral government  to  support  them  in  resisting  such  a  mea- 
sure t  Would  the  people  of  New- York  permit  each  rem- 
nant of  the  Six  Nations  within  her  borders,  to  declare 
itself  an  independent  people,  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  ?  Could  the  Indians  establish  a  separate 
republic  on  each  of  their  reservations  in  Ohio  T  And  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  would  it  be  the  duty  0f  this  go- 
vernment to  protect  them  in  the  attempt  ?  If  the  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  obvious  answer  to  these  questions  be 
abandoned,  it  will  follow,  that  the  objects  of  this  govern- 
ment are  reversed,  and  Uiat  it  has  become  a  part  of  its 
duty  to  aid  in  destroying  the  states  which  it  was  establish- 
ed to  protect. 

**  Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  informed  the  In- 
dians inhabiting  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  that  their 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  government  would 
not  be  countenanced  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or 
submit  to  the  laws  of  those  states. 

"Our  conduct  towards  these  people  is  deeply  interesting 
to  our  national  character. — ^Their  present  condition,  con* 
trasted  with  what  they  once  were,  makes  a  most  power- 
ful appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Our  ancestors  found  them 
the  uncontrolled  possessors  of  these  vast  regions.  By 
persuasion  and  force,  they  have  been  made  to  retire  from 
river  to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  until  some 
of  the  tribes  have  become  extinct,  and  others  have  left  but 
remnants,  to  preserve,  for  a  while,  their  once  terrible 
n^mes.  Surrounded  by  the  whites,  with  their  arts  of  ci- 
vilization, which,  by  destroying  the  resources  of  the  sa- 
vage, doom  him  to  weakness  and  decay,  the  fate  of  the 
Mohegan,  the  Narragansett,  and  the  Delaware,  u  fast  over- 
taking the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creek.  That 
this  Site  surely  awaits  them,  if  they  remain  within  the 
limits  of  the  states,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. — Humanity 
and  national  honour  demand  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.  It  is  too  late  to  in- 
quire whether  it  was  iust  in  the  United  States  to  include 
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them  and  their  territory  within  the  hounds  of  new  states 
whose  limits  they  could  control.  That  step  cannot  be 
retraced.  A  state  cannot  be  dismembered  by  congress, 
or  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  power. 
But  the  people  of  these  states,  and  of  every  state,  actuated 
by  feelings  of  justice  and  regard  for  our  national  honoor, 
submit  to  you  the  interesting  question,  whether  something 
cannot  be  done,  consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  states, 
to  preserve  this  much  injured  race? 

"  As  a  means  for  effecting  this  end,  I  suggest  for  yom 
consideration,  the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  aniy>le  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any 
state  or  territory,  now  formed,  to  be  guaranteed  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it :  each  tribe 
having  a  distinct  control  over  the  portion  designated  for 
its  use. — There  they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
governments  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  other  con- 
trol from  the  United  States,  than  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  presence  peace  on  the  frontier,  and  between  tli^ 
several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may  endeavour  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization;  and  by  promoting 
union  and  harmony  among  them,  to  raise  up  an  interest- 
ing commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and 
to  attest  the  humanity  and  justice  of  this  government. 

**  This  emigration  shoula  be  voluntary ;  for  it  would  be 
as  cruel  as  imjust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land. 
But  they  should  be  distinctly  informed,  that  if  they  re- 
main within  the  limits  of  the  states,  Uiey  must  be  subject 
to  their  laws.  In  return  for  their  obedience,  as  individiutls, 
they  will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the  enjo3rment 
of  those  possessions  which  they  have  improved  by  their 
industry.  But  it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose,  that, 
in  this  state  of  things,  claims  can  be  allowed  on  tracts  of 
country  on  which  they  have  neither  dwelt  nor  made  im-  - 
provements,  merely  because  they  have  seen  them  from 
the  mountain,'  or  passed  them  in  the  chase.  Submitting 
to  the  laws  of  the  states,  aiid  receiving,  like  other  citizens, 
protection  in  their  persons  and  property,  they  will,  ere 
long,  become  merged  in  the  mass  of  our  population.'* 

"  [  cannot  close  this  communication  without  bringing^ 
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to  your  view  the  just  claim  of  the  representatives  of  Com- 
modore Decatur,  his  officers  and  crew,  arising  from  the 
recapture  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  under  the  heavy 
batteries  of  Tripoli.  Although  sensible,  as  a  general  rule, 
of  the  impropriety  of  executive  interference  under  a  go- 
vernment like  ours,  where  every  individual  enjoys  the 
right  of  directly  petitioning  congress,  yet  viewing  this 
case  as  one  of  very  peculiar  character,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  recommend  it  to  your  favourable  consideration.  Be- 
sides the  justice  of  this  claim,  as  corresponding  to  those 
which  have  been  since  recognized  and  satisfied,  it  is  the 
fruit  of  a  deed  of  patriotic  and  chivalrous  daring,  which 
infused  life  and  confidence  into  our  infant  navy,  and  con- 
tributed, as  much  as  any  exploit  in  its  history,  to  elevate 
*oar  national  character;  public  gratitude,  therefore,  stamps 
her  seal  upon  it ;  and  the  meed 'should  not  be  withheld 
which  may  hereafter  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  our  gallant 
tarn. 

**  I  now  commend  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  guidance  of 
Almighty  God,  with  a  full  reliance  on  his  merciful  provi- 
dence for  the  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
with  an  earnest  supplication,  that,  whatever  errors  it  may 
be  my  lot  to  commit,  in  discharging  the  arduous  duties 
which  have  devolved  on  me,  I  will  find  a  remedy  in  the 
harmony  and  wisdom  of  your  counsels." 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  March  18th,  1830,  the 
committee  on  lands  for  education,  report  as  follows : 

The  title  of  the  United  States  to  public  lands  is  de- 
rived from  four  sources  :  first,  treaties  with  foreign  pow- 
ers ;  second,  cession  from  individual  states  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  recommendation  of  congress  under  the  old 
confederation;  third,  compact  with  Georgia;  fourth,  trea- 
ty with  the  Indian  tribe?.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of 
independence,  an  important  question  was  agitated,  in  re- 
ference to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  then  wild  and 
unappropriated,  called  the  western  country.  Some  few 
of  the  states  claimed  it  as  their  own  separate  property 
Others  denied  the  existence  of  such  rights,  and  contend- 
ed, that  the  vacant  lands  of  the  west,  that  might  fall  from 
the  crown  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  people,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  all  the  states* 
42 
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They  were  ihcn  considered  as  a  great  fund,  out  of  which 
the  debt  of  the  revolution  would  be  principally  paid; 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  unjust,  that  certain  states  should 
engross  the  whole,  *'  to  replace^  in  a  short  timet  their  ex- 
penditvreSi**  while  the  otners  contributed  equally  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  property ;  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  ^^  would  he  left  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  an  enor* 
vious  debtJ*^  Influenced  by  a  sense  of  common  justice* 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  old  congress, 
passed  in  1780,  the  states  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut,  and  New-York,  whose  claims  comprehena 
the  whole  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  after 
making  some  few  reservations,  ceded  the  same  to  the 
tJnited  States.  In  1787,  South  Carolina  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  all  her  interest  beyond  her  present  bounda- 
ries. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  Nortli 
Carolina,  in  1790,  ceded  to  .the  United  States  all  that  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Allegany  mountains,  which  now  forms 
the  state  of  Tennessee;  subject,  however,  to  so  many 
extensive  claims  previously  derived  from  that  state,  that 
the  government  has  realized  no  benefit  from  the  sales. 
All  the  cessions  conveyed  to  the  Ignited  State*  the  right 
of  soil,  as  well  as  jurisdiction,  to  the  territory  granted,  and 
declared,  in  terms  similar  to  the  language  made  use  of  in 
the  cession  of  Virginia,  whose  title  assi\med  to  cover  thfe 
whole  northwestern  territory,  that  the  lands  so  ceded  shall 
be  considered  a  common  fund  for  the  use  aiid  benefit  of 
such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall  be* 
come,  members  of  the  confederation,  or  federal  alliance 
of  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  re- 
spective proportion  in  the  general  charge  and  expendi- 
tures, and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for 
thai  purpose,  and  no  other.  The  domains  thus  vested  ih 
the  United  States,  was  upon  no  contingency  or  event  to 
revert  back  to  the  state  making  the  cession,  or  to  be- 
come the  separate  property  of  individual  states.  It  was 
expressly  made  a  common  fund,  and  a  trust  and  authority^ 
was  reposed  in  congress. 
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As  fast  as  the  population  would  admit,  new  states  have 
been  created  upon  the  public  domain,  both  within  and 
out  of  the  northwestern  territory,  with  all  the  political 
righu  of  the  original  states :  ana,  upon  their  admission 
into  the  Union,  they  have  agreed,  by  express  compact, 
that  the  legislature  should  never  interfere  with  the  pri- 
mary disposal  of  the  soil,  nor  with  any  rejgulations  Con- 
gress might  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers. 

In  exercise  of  the  trust  and  authority  to  dispose  oftho 
public  domain.  Congress  has  directed  extensive  surveys 
to  be  made  into  townships,  sections,  and  sub-divisions  of 
the  most  convenient  form,  exceeding  at  this  time  150 
millions  of  acres.  The  whole  quantity  that  has  been  sold 
to  the  first  of  January,  1830,  amounts  to  22,600,000  acres, 
for  which  the  sum  of  3r7, 145,876  dollars  has  been  received 
and  paid  toward  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

Besides  this  appropriation,  which  is  for  the  conunon 
benefit  of  every  state.  Congress  has  granted  one  entire 
section  of  land,  c<^ual  to  640  acres»  in  each  townshi];),  of 
six  miles  square,  m  all  the  states  upon  the  national  terri- 
tory, amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  upwards  of  5,000,000 
acres,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  for- 
ever for  the  use  of  schools.  It  has  also  granted  to  the 
same  states,  the  salt  springs,  and  one  twentieth  part  of 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands^  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  canals.  In  addition  to  these  gene- 
ral mnts,  extensive  donations  have  been  made  by  par- 
ticular acts  of  Congress,  for  colleges,  academies,  numer- 
ous individuals,  canals,  the  improvement  of  navi^ble 
rivers,  and  for  other  objects  of  iocal  as  well  as  national 
concerns.  Gratuities  of  the  public  lands  were  formerly 
made  with  much  caution,  and  with  a  sparing  hand.  Of 
late,  however,  a  greater  liberality  has  been  manifested, 
and  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  the  donations  for  internal 
improvement  alone  exceeded  Uie  amount  of  sales.  Al- 
though most  of  those  grants  may  be  for  the  advancement 
of  useful  or  national  objects,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the 
appropriations,  they  will  often  be  partial  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  confer  privileges  upon  some  sections  of  the 
coantry,  not  equally  imparted  to  others.  If  the  whole  of 
the  publie  domains  should  be  disposed  of  by  apedal  act  d 
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Congress,  a  ffreat  increase  of  difficult  legislation  would  be 
incurred,  and,  with  the  most  patient  industry,  and  purest 
intention,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Congi^ess  to  make  the 
apportionments  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  so  as 
to  render  equal  justice,  and  give  general  satisfaction.     In 
regulating  the  sale  of  the  public  land,  the  price  has  eycr 
been  regarded  as  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and  import- 
ance.    vVliether  it  is  now  too  high,  or  too  low,  or  should 
be  graduated  in  future,  (he  committee  would  not  under- 
taJie  to  express  an^  opinion.    Some  sentiments  hare  been 
advanced,  that  a  liberal  policy  should  induce  Congress  to 
reduce  the  price  to  a  very  low  rate  for  the  benefit  of  new 
states,  and  even  to  ffrant  the  lands  without  any  considera- 
tion to  an  who  might  be  induced  to  take  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation.     The  committee  are  fiiUy  of 
the  opinion  that  the  public  domains  ou^ht  not  to  be  re- 
gardeid  as  a  source  of  great  revenue,  yet  it  cannot  be  giren 
away  to  individuals,  nor  even  in  any  partial  manner,  with- 
out violating  the  vested  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  trust 
that  b  reposed  in  the  general  government    The  price 
ought  never  to  be  so  high  as  to  obstruct  emimtion,  and 
cramp  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  west,  or  reouced  so  low 
as  to  encourage  speculation,  or  depress  materially  the 
value  of  land  heretofore  purchased,  or  the  general  agri* 
cultural  interest  of  the  country ;  but  fixed  at  a  moderate 
standard,  which  shall  render  the  acquisition  of  farms  easy 
to  all  persons  of  small  means  and  common  industry,  and 
secure  the  *  settlement  of  the  new  lands  as  fost  as  Uie  in- 
crease of  the  population  will  admit 

Since  the  commencement  of  President  Jackson's  ad* 
ministration,  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  Great 
Britain  in  relation  to  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  her  West  India  and  North  American  Colonies,  whidi 
has  settled  a  question  that  has  for  years  afforded  matter 
for  contention,  and  almost  uninterrupted  discussion,  and 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  no  less  than  six  negotia* 
tions,  in  a  manner  which  promises  results  highly  favoura- 
ble both  to  this  country  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  nego- 
tiation which  brought  about  this  desirable  arrangement, 
was  characterized  throughout,  by  the  most  fitmk  and 
firimidly  sjprii  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  conclnd- 
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ed  in  a  manner  strongly  indicative  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
cultivate  the  best  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Treaties  equally  advantageous  and  honourable  to  this 
country  have  also  been  concluded  with  the  government 
of  France,  Denmark,  Brazil,  and  Colombia,  by  which  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  them  have  been 
acknowledged  and  paid.  Some  of  these  claims  were 
of  long  standing,  more  especially  that  preferred  against 
France ;  but  by  the  energy  and  labour  of  our  minister  re-, 
sident  at  that  Court,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  present 
king,  Louis  Philip,  this  claim  has  been  allowed.  This 
event,  we  trust,  will  serve  to  remove  those  prejudices, 
which  the  long  deferment  of  justice  to  our  citizens,  had 
engendered  in  the  bosoms  of  many,  and  restore  that  har- 
mony and  friendship  which  united  the  two  nations  during 
our  Kevolution,  and  for  some  years  subsequent 

Treaties  of  commerce  with  Colombia  and  Mexico  have 
been  advantageously  made.  That  concluded  with  the 
former  government  has  released  our  merchants  from  an 
oppressive  duty  of  discrimination  which  jyas  imposed  on 
our  commerce,  and  has  proved  of  considerable  benefit  to 
our  commercial  interests. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1831,  the  Secretary  of  War  tender- 
ed his  resignation  to  the  President,  also  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  handed  theirs  ; 
all  of  which  were  accepted ;  and  on  the  lUh  of  the  same 
month,  the  Secretary  of  State  .tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  President,  which  was  accepted. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  appoint  the  following 
gentlemen  to  fill  the  places  of  the  aoove  vacancies : — 
Edward  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State ;  Lewis  M'Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of 
War ;  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Roger  B. 
Taney,  Attorney  General ;  Wm.  T.  Barry,  Post  Master 
General. 

The  national  debt  has  been  in  some  degree  diminished. 
Mr.  M'Lane,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has 
given  notice  for  the  payment  of  six  millions  of  dollars  on 
Die  first  of  January,  1^2.  ^* 
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NEW  CENSUS. 

AN  ABSTRACT  of  a  "  careful  revision  of  the  enumeration  I 
of  the  UniUd  StaUs,  for  ike  years  1790,  1800,  1810,  1800, 
and  VEQK)"  compiled  at  the  Department  of  State,  agreeaJbUf 
to  law  ;  and  an  dbstractjrom  tAe  aggregate  returns  of  ikt  \ 


INCREASE  PER  CENT.  fHOM  1820  TO  189a 


Maine, 

New-Hnmpshire^      .    .    .  laSDl 

Maasachusetts,     ....  16.576 

Rhode  bland, 17.157 

Connecticut, 8.161 

Vermont, 19.005 

New-Tork 39.386 

New-Jeraer, 15.563 

Pennsjlvaola,      ....  98.416 

Delaware, 5.4S7 

MaryUnd 9.712 

District  of  Columbia,    .    .  9D.639 

Virginia, 13.069 

North  Carolina,    ....  15.592 
Average  per  cent 


Sooth  Carolina,    ....    1&667 

Georgia, 61.4T2 

Kentucky, 22.066 

Tennenee,  ►...,.    68.0(4 

Ohio, 61.996 

Indiana, 139.087 

Miasissippi, 81.092 

Illinois, 1S&403 

liouisiana, 40.666 

Missouri, 110.380 

Alabama, 141.674 

Michigan, 950.031 

Arkansas, 113.273 

Florida, 

.       .  88,3118 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Havino  completed  the  History  so  far  as  to  include 
the  Fifth  Census,  we  shall  here  introduce  a  relation  of 
certain  adventures  achieved  by  two  of  the  revolutionary 
heroes.  We  were  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  thread  of 
History  by  introducing  them  in  chronological  order; 
The  interest  of  these  anecdotes  will  ensure  them  a  wel- 
come in  any  place. 

Adventures  of  Sergeant  Major  Champe. 

After  the  capture  and  conviction  of  Major  Andre  as  & 
spy,  September  10,  1780»  General  Washington  conceived 
the  project  of  cai>turing  General  Arnold,  then  in  New 
Yorlc,  and  releasing  Andre.  He  sent  for  Migor  Lee  to 
his  quarters,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  pP9- 
cure  a  man  for  the  dangerous  enterprise. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  General  Washington,  "  in 
the  expectation  that  you  have  some  one  in  your  corps, 
who  is  willing  to  undertake  a  delicate  and  hazardous 
project.  Whoever  comes  forward  will  confer  great 
obligations  upon  me  personally,  and,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  I  will  reward  him  amply.  No  time  is  to 
be  lost ;  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-night.  I  intend 
to  Seize  Arnold,  and  save  Andre.'' 

Major  Lee  named  a  sergeant  major  of  his  corps,  by 
the  name  of  Champe — a  native  of  Virginia,  a  man  fuft 
of  bone  and  muscle — with  a  countenance  grave,  thought- 
ful, and  taciturn — of  tried  courage,  and  inflexible  perse- 
verance. 

Champe  vms  sent  for  by  Major  Lee,  and  the  plan  pro- 
posed. This  was,  for  him  to  desert — to  escape  to  New 
York — to  appear  friendly  to  the  enemy — to  watch 
Arnold,  and,  upon  some  fit  opportunity,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  one  whom  Champe  could  trust,  to  seize 
him,  and  conduct  him  to  a  place  on  the  river,  appointed* 
where  boats  should  be  in  readiness  to  bear  them  away. 

Champe  listened  to  the  plan  attentively — ^but,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity,  rejfUf4-r 
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"  that  it  was  not  danger  nor  difficulty,  that  deterred  him 
from  immediately  accepting  the  proposal,  but  the  igno- 
miny of  desertion,  and  the  hyfocrisy  of  enlisting  with 
the  enemy  /" 

To  these  objections,  Lee  replied,  that  although  he 
would  appear  to  desert,  yet  as  he  obeyed  the  call  of  hir 
commander  in  chief,  his  departure  could  not  be  consid- 
ered as  criminal,  and  that,  if  he  suffered  in  reputation, 
for  a  time,  the  matter  would  one  day  be  explained  to  his 
credit  As  to  the  second  objection,  it  was  urged,  that  Uy 
bring  such  a  man  as  Arnold  to  justice — ^loaded  with 
guilt  as  he  was — and  to  save  Andre— so  young — so 
accomplished — so  beloved — ^to  achieve  so  much  good  in 
the  cause  of  his  country — was  more  than  sufficient  to 
balance  a  wrong,  existing  only  in  appearance. 

The  objections  of  Champe  were  at  length  surmounted, 
and  he  accepted  the  service.  It  was  now  eleven  o^ clock 
at  night.  With  his  instructions  in  his  pocket,  the  ser- 
geant returned  to  camp,  and,  taking  his  cloak,  valise, 
and  orderly  book,  drew  his  horse  from  the  picket,  and 
mounted,  putting  himself  upon  fortune. 

Scarcelv  had  half  an  hour  elapsed,  before  Captain 
Games,  the  officer  of  the  day,  waited  upon  Lee,  who 
was  vainly  attempting  to  rest,  and  informed  him,  that 
one  of  the  patrol  had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who, 
being  challenged,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  escaped. 
Lee,  hoping  to  conceal  the  flight  of  Champe,  or  at  least 
to  delay  pursuit,  complained  of  fatigue,  and  told  the  cap- 
tain that  the  patrol  had  probably  mistaken  a  country- 
man for  a  dragoon.  Carnes,  however,  was  not  thus  to 
be  quieted;  and  he  withdrew  to  assemble  his  corps. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  Champe  .was  absent 
The  captain  now  returned,  and  acquainlea  Lee  with  the 
discovery,  adding,  that  he  had  detached  a  party  to  pur- 
sue the  deserter,  and  begged  the  major's  written  orders. 

After  making  as  much  delay  as  practicable,  without 
exciting  suspicion,  Lee  delivers  his  orders—  in  which  he 
directed  the  party  to  take  Champe  if  possible.  "  Bring 
him  alive,"  said  he,  "  that  he  may  suffer  in  the  presence 
of  the  army ;  but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or  if  he  escapes 
after  being  taken." 
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A  shower  of  rain  fell  soon  aAer  Champers  departure, 
which  enabled  the  pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail  of 
his  horse,  his  shoes,  in  common  with  those  of  the  horses 
of  the  army,  being  made  in  a  peculiar  form,  and  each 
haviBg  a  private  mark,  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
path. 

Middletoo,  the  leader  of  the  pursuing  party,  leA  the 
camp  a  few  minutes  past  twelve,  so  that  Champe  had  the 
start  of  but  little  more  than  ao  hour — a  period  by  far 
shorter  than  had  been  contemplated.  During  the  night, 
the  dragoons  were  oflen  delayed  In  the  necessary  milts 
to  examine  the  road ;  but,  on  the  coming  of  morning, 
the  impression  of  the  horses  shoes  was  so  apparent,  that 
they  pressed  on  with  rapidity.  Some  miles  above  Ber- 
gen, a  village  three  miles  north  of  New  York,  on  th« 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  on  ascending  a  hill,  Champa 
was  descried,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  For- 
tunately, Champe  descried  his  pursuers,  at  the  same 
moment,  and,  coi^ecturing  their  object,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  with  the  hope  of  escape. 

By  taking  a  dinerent  road,  Champe  was,  for  a  time, 
lost  sight  of— hut,  on  approaching  the  river,  he  was 
IL^in  descried.  Aware  of  his  danger,  he  now  lashed 
Ills  valise,  containing  his  clothes  and  orderly  book,  to 
his  shoulders,  and  prepared  himself  to  plunge  into  the 
river,  if  necessary.  Swift  was  his  flight,  and  swift 
the  pursuit.  Middleton  and  his  party  were  within  p. 
few  hundred  yards,  when  Champe  threw  himself  from 
his  horse  and  plunged  into  the  river,  calling  aloud  upon 
some  British  gallevs,  at  no  ffreat  distance,  for  help.  A 
boat  was  instantly  despatched  to  the  sergeant's  assistance, 
and  a  Are  commencea  upon  the  pursuers.  Champe  was 
taken  on  board,  |pd  soon  after  carried  to  New  York* 
with  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  galley,  stating  the 
past  scene,  all  of  which  ne  had  witnessed. 

The  pursuers  having  recovered  the  sergeant's  horse 
and  cloak,  returned  to  camp,  where  they  arrived  about 
three  o'clock  the  next  day.  On  their  appearance  with 
the  well  known  horse,  the  soldiers  made  the  air  resound 
with  the  acclamations  that  the  scoundrel  was  killed. 
The  agony  of  Lee,  for  a  moment,  was  past  description, 
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lest  the  faithful,  honourable,  intrepid  Champe  had  fiiUen; 
But  the  truth  soon  relieved  his  fears,  and  he  repaired  to 
Washington  to  impart  to  him  the  success,  thus  far,  of 
his  plan. 

Soon  afler  the  arrival  of  Champe  in  New  York,  he 
was  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  treated  him  kindly, 
but  detained  him  more  than  an  hour  in  asking  him 
questions^  to  answer  some  of  which,  without  exciting 
suspicion,  required  all  the  ait  the  sergeant  was  master 
of  He  succeeded,  however,  and  Sir  Henry  gave  him 
a  couple  of  c^uineas,  and  recommended  him  to  Arnold; 
who  was  wishing  to  procure  American  recruits.  Arnold 
received  him  kmdly,  and  proposed  to  him  to  join  his 
legion ;  Champe,  however,  expressed  his  wish  to  retire 
from  war ;  but  assured  the  general,  that  if  he  should 
change  his  mind,  he  would  enlist. 

Champe  found  means  to  communicate  to  Lee  an 
account  of  his  adventures ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  could 
not  succeed  in  taking  Arnold,  as  was  wished^  beibre  the 
execution  of  Andre.  Ten  days  before  Champe  broufi^ht 
his  project  to  a  conclusion,  Lee  received  from  him  his 
final  communication,  appointing  the  third  subsequent 
night  for  a  party  of  dragoons  to  meet  him  at  Hoboken,. 
opposite  New  York,  when  he  hoped  to  deliver  Arnold 
to  the  officers. 

Champe  had  enlisted'  into  Arnold's  legion,  fh>m  whiciL 
time  he  had  every  opportunity  he  could  wish,  to  attend 
to  the  habits  of  the  general.  He  discovered  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  return  home  about  twelve  every  ni^ht,  and 
that,  previously  to  going  to  bed,  he  always  visited  the 
garden.  Daring  this  visit,  the  conspirators  were  to 
seize  him,  and,  being  prepared  with  a  gag,  they  were  to. 
apply  the  same  instantly.  *       •     - 

Adjoining  the  house  ia  which  Arnold  resided,  and  m 
which  it  was  designed  to  seize  and  gag  him,  Champe 
had  taken  off  several  of  the  pailings  and  replaced  them» 
to  that  with  ease,  and  without  noise,  he  could  readily 
open  his  way  to  the  adjoini/ig  alley.  Into  this  alley  he 
intended  to  convey  his  prisoner,  aided  by  his  compa- 
nion, one  of  two  associates,  who  had  been  introduced  by 
the  friend  to  whom  Champe  had  been  originally  made 
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known  by  letter  from  the  commander  in  chief,  and  with 
whose  aid  and  counsel,  he  had  so  far  conducted  the  enter- 
prise. His  other  associate  was  with  the  boat,  prepared, 
at  one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Hudson  river,  to  receive 
the  party. 

Champe  and  his  friend  intended  to  place  themselves 
each  unaer  Arnold's  shoulder,  and  thus  to  bear  him 
through  the  most  unfreauented  alleys  and  streets  to  the 
boat,  representing  Arnold,  in  case  of  being  questioned, 
as  a  drunken  soldier,  whom  they  were  conveying  to  the 
guard-house. 

When  arrived  at  the  boat,  the  difficulties  would  be  all 
surmounted,  there  being  no  danger  nor  obstacle  in  pass- 
ing to  the  Jersey  shore.  These  particulars,  as  soon  as 
made  known  to  Lee,  were  communicated  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  who  was  highly  gratified  with  the  much 
desired  intelligence.  He  desired  Major  Lee  to  meet 
Champe,  and  to  take  care  that  Arnold  should  not  be 
hurt. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Lee,  with  a  party  of  accoutred 
horses,  (one  for  ^Arnold,  one  ibr  the  sergeant,  and  the 
third  for  his  associate,  who  was  to  assi^  in  securing 
Arnold,)  left  the  camp,  never  doubting  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  from  the  tenor  of  the  last  received  communi- 
cation. The  party  reached  Hbboken  about  midnight, 
where  they  were  concealed  in  the  adjoining  wood — Lee, 
with  three  dragoons,  stationing  himself  near  the  shore 
of  the  river. — Hour  after  hour  passed,  but  no  boat 
approached. 

At  length  the  day  broke,  and  the  major  retired  to  hit 
parly,  and,  with  his  led  horses,  returned  to  the  camp, 
when  he  proceeded  to  head  quarters  to  inform  the  gene- 
ral of  the  much  lafnented  disappointment,  as  mortifying 
as  inexplicable.  Washington,  having  perused  Champers 
plan  and  communication,  had  indulged  the  presumption, 
that,  at  length,  the  object  of  his  keen  and  constant  pursuit 
was  sure  of  execution,  and  did  not  dissemble  tne  joy 
which  such  a  conviction  produced.  '  He  was  chagrined 
at  the  issue,  and  apprehended  that  his  faithful  sergeant 
must  have  been  detected  in  the  last  scent  of  his  tedious 
and  difficult  enterprise. 
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In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonymoTis  letter  from 
Charope's  patron  and  friend,  informing  him,  that  on  the 
day  prececUnff  the  night  fixed  for  the  execution  of  t^ 
plot,  Arnold  had  removed  his  quarters  to  another  part 
of  the  town,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops, 
preparing,  as  was  rumored,  for  an  expedition  to  be  di- 
rected by  himself;  and  that  the  American  legion,  con- 
sisting cniefly  of  American  deserters,  had  been  transfer- 
red from  their  barracks  to  one  of  the  transports,  it  being 
apprehended  that  if  left  on  shore,  until  ihe  expedition 
was  ready,  many  of  them  might  desert. 

Thus  It  happened  that  John  Champe,  instead  of  cross- 
ing the  Hudson  that  night,  was  safely  deposited  on  board 
one  of  the  fleet  of  transports,  from  whence  bajnpver  de- 
parted, until  the  troops  under  Arnold  landed  in  Yirgmia. 
Nor  was  he  able  to  escape  from  the  British  army,  wfctil 
after  the  junction  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Petersburg, 
when  he  deserted :  and  proceeding  high  up  into  Vir- 
ginia, he  passed  into  North  Carolina,  near  the  Saura 
towns,  and,  keeping  in  the  friendly  districts  of  that  State, 
safely  joined  the  army  soon  after  it  had  passed  the  Con- 
garee,  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdon. 

His  appearance  excited  extreme  surprise  among  his 
former  comrades,  which  was  not  a  little  increased,  when 
they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he  met  with  from  the  late 
major,  now  Lieutenant  Col.  Lee.  His  whole  story  was 
soon  known  to  the  corps,  which  re-produced  the  love 
and  respect  of  officers  and  soldiers,  heretofore  invariably 
entertained  for  the  sergeant,  heightened  by  universal 
admiration  of  his  late  daring  and  arduous  attempt. 

Champe  was  introduced  to  General  Greene,  who  very 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  promise  made  by  the  com- 
mander m  chief,  so  far  as'*in  his  power ;  and  having 
Provided  the  sergeant  with  a  good  horse  and  money  for 
is  journey,  sent  him  to  general  Washington,  who  mu- 
nificently anticipated  every  desire  of  the  sergeant,  and 
presented  him  with  a  discharge  from  further  service, 
lest  he  might,  in  die  vicissitudes  of  war,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  when,  if  recognized,  he  was  sure  to 
die  on  a  gibbet. 

We  shall  only  add,  respecting  the  afler  life  of  this 
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interesting  adventurer,  that,  when  General  Washington 
was  called  hy  President  Adams,  in  1798,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  prepared  to  defend  the  country 
against  French  hostility,  he  sent  to  Lieutenant  Col.  Lee, 
.  to  inquire  for  Champe ;  being  determined  to  brjng  him 
into  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  infantry.  Lee 
sent  to  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  where  Champe  settled 
after  his  discharge  nova  the  army;  when  he  learned 
that  the  gallant  soldier  had  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
"he  soon  after  died. 

General  PulnanCs  adventure. 

General  Putnam,  who  had  been  stationed  with  a  re- 
spectable force  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  then  on  a 
losit  to  his  out-post,  at  Horse-Neck,  was  attacked  by 
Governor  Tryon,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
Putnam  had  only  a  picket  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  two  field  pieces,  without  horses  or  drag  ropes.  He 
however  placed  his  cannon  on  the  high  ground  near  the 
meeting  house,  and  continued  to  pour  in  upon  the  ad- 
vancing foe,  until  the  enemy's  horse  appeared  upon  a 
xrharge.  The  general  now  hastily  ordered  his  men  to 
retteat  to  a  neighbouring  swamp,  inaccessible  to  horse, 
while  he  himself  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  plunged 
down  the  precipice  at  the  church. 

This  is  so  steep  as  to  have  artificial  stairs,  composed 
*ef  nearly  one  hundred  stone  steps^  for  the  accommoaation 
of  worshippers  ascending  to  the  sanctuary.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  dragoons  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  paused, 
thinking  it  too  danger()u8  to  follow  ihe  steps  of  the  ad- 
venturous hero.  Before  any  could  go  round  the  hill 
and  descend,  Putnam  had  escaped,  uninjured  by  the 
many  balls  which  were  fired  at  him  in  his  descent ;  but 
one  touched  him,  and  that  only  passed  through  his  hat. 
He  proceeded  to  ^mford,  whero,  having  strengthened 
his  picket  with  soi^e  militia,  he  boldly  &ced  alK^ut  anrJ 
pursued  governot  Tryon  on  his  return. 
i3 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

EvtniM  af  1882  mnd  1833.  Indian  War,  BaitU  ef 
Wisedmm,  BaiUe  &n  ike  Musiisippi,  Aagu$i  2,  1832. 
Andrew  Jackson  re-eUcied  Prestdent  of  the  Untied 
States,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  Vice-President. 

The  recent  hoatiltties  commenced  by  the  Sac  and 
Pojc  Indians,  may  be  traced  to  causes,  which  have  been 
far  some  time  in  operation,  and  which  left  little  doubt 
upon  the  minds  of  those  acquainted  with  the  savage  cha- 
racter, that  they  were  determined  to  commit  someaggres- 
aien  upon  the  frontier. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have 
been  lonfif  distin^ished  for  their  daring  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, ana  for  their  restless  and  reckless  disposition.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  these 
tribes  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  seize  the  post  of  De- 
troit ;  and  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  subsequent  to 
that  effort,  they  caused  great  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment to  the  French  colonial  government,  which  was 
only  terminated  by  a  most  formidable  military  expedi- 
tiottr  8ent  by  that  enterprising  people  into  the  then  remote 
rem>ns  west  of  Green  Bay. 

During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  confed- 
eracy entered  zealously  into  the  contest,  and  was  among 
the  most  active  and  determined  of  our  enemies.  After 
tha  peace,  their  communication  with  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities was  preserved ;  and  every  year,  large  parties 
f}(  the  most  inflaential  chiefs  and  warriors  visited  Up- 
per Canada,  and  returned  laden  with  presents.  Tut 
this  continued  intercourse  kept  alive  feelings  of  attach- 
ment to  a  foreign  power,  and  weakened  the  proper  and 
necessary  influence  of  the  United  States,  is  known  to 
evecy  one,  who  has  marked  the  progress  of  events  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Indians  upon  the  north-western  fron- 
tiar.  The  tribes  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi,  partiCR' 
larly  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  tl^e  Winwobagocs,  confi- 
dent in  their  position,  and  in  their  natural  courage,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  the  vast  disproportion  between  their 
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power  and  that  of  the  United  States,  ha,ve  always  been 
dwcontented,  keeping  the  frontier  in  alarm*  and  contiii«> 
ually  committing  some  outrage  upon  the  persons  or  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants.  All  this  is  the  result  of  impulse^ 
and  it  is  the  necessary  and  almost  inevitable  conse* 
quence  of  institutions,  which  make  war  ihe  great  object 
of  life.  It  is  not  probable,  that  any  Indian,  seriously 
bent  upon  hostilities,  ever  stops  to  calculate  the  Ibrco 
of  the  white  man,  and  to  estimate  the  disastrous  ednse- 
^ences,  which  we  know  must  be  the  result  He  is 
implied  onward  in  his  desperate  career  by  passioiis, 
which  are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  whole  frame  of 
society ;  and  he  is,  very  probably,  stimulated  by  the  pre- 
dictions of  some  fi^atical  leader,  who  promises  him  glo- 
ry, victory,  and  scalpe. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  and  with  these  incitements  t» 
war,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  claimed  the  right  of  oecuj^yiiEig 
A  part  of  the  country  upon  Rock  river,  even  after  it  had 
been  sold  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  settled 
by  them.  In  1829,  and  in  1830,  serious  difficuhiet 
resulted  from  their  efforts  to  establish  themselves  in  that 
section,  and  frequent  collisions  with  the  inhabitants  wero 
the  consequence.  Representations  were  made  to  them* 
and  every  effort,  short  of  actual  hostilities,  uatd  by  the 
proper  officers,  to  induce  them  to  aband<m  these  unfound- 
ed pretensions,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  These 
eflbrts  were  successful  with  the  well  disposed  portion  itf 
the  tribes,  but  were  wholly  unavailing. with  the  band 
Icnown  by  the  name  of  the  **  British  party."  In  1831, 
their  aggressions  were  so  serious,  ana  the  attitude  they 
assumed  so  ibrmidable,  that  a  considerable  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  militia  of  Ulinois,  ynm  called  in- 
to the  field,  and  the  disaffected  Indians,  alarmed  by  the 
preparation  for  their  chastisement,  agreed  to  reside  and 
aunt  **  upon  their  own  lands  west  of  Uie  Mississippi  riv- 
er," and  that  they  vvould  not  "  recross  this  river  to  the 
usual  place  of  thieir  residence,  nor  to  any  part  of  their 
old  hunting  grounds  east  of  the  Mississippi,  without  tha 
express  permission  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Qovemor  of  the  sti^^  of  Illinois." 
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Tkii  amngement  bad  tcalrcely  been  conchided  b#» 
foM  a  flagrant  outrage  was  Gpmmitted,  by  a  paitj  of 
these  Indians,  upon  a  band  of  friendly  Menomonies,  al- 
most onder  the  guns  of  Fort  Crawford.  Twenty<^?» 
persons  were  wantonly  murdered,  and  many  wounded^ 
while  encamped  in  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
resting  in  fiincied  security  upon  our  soil,  and  under  our 
flag.  If  an  act  like  this  had  been  sufiered  to  pass  un- 
Dodced  and  unpunished,  a  war  between  these  tribe» 
would  have  been  the  consequence,  in  which  our  fron* 
tkrs  would  hare  been  involved,  and  the  character  and 
iniuence  of  the  government  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Indians. 

Apprehensive  from  the  course  of  events  already  stated,, 
and  from  other  circumstances,  that  the  disaffected  banif 
^  Sacs  and  Foxes  would  again  harass  and  disturb  the 
settlements  upon  our  borders,  and  determined  that  the 
murderers  of  the  Menomonies  should  be  surrendered  or 
taken,  the  department  ordered  General  Atkinscm,  on 
the  7th  of  March,  183%  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  with 
the  disposable  regular  troops  at  Jefferson  Barrack ;  and 
to  stren^hen  the  frontiers,  orders  were  given  for  the  re- 
oeeupation  of  Chicago. 

The  demand  for  the  surrender  cS  the  Menomonie 
murderers  was  entirelv  disregarded ;  and  the  *^  Britnk 
party"  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  recrossed  the  Mismssippir 
and,  assuming  a  hostile  attitude,  established  themselves 
u]KH!iRock  nver. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  near  I>ixon\  Ferry,  on  Rock 
river,  a  small  party  of  Indians  was  seen  disj^yinff  ft 
white  flag.  It  was  approached  by  a  company  of  militisr 
to  ascertain  its  intentions.  The  Indians  receded,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  whites  into  an  ambuscade.  This, 
induced  the  commanding  officer  to  fall  back ;  but  an- 
other officer  and  his  company  came  up,  passed  the  re- 
treating party,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  The  Indiane 
new  showed  a  superior  force,  turned  and. attacked  the 
militia,  and  repulsed  the  whites  with  considerable  loss. 
Fii^-two  men  were  missed.  The  Indians  continued 
their  war&re,  and  many  defenceless  fimiilies  were  mas* 
saered  on  the  frontier  of  Illinois.    A  party  of  seven  or 
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•i|^  with  tke  IndkB  agmt,  St.  Vraiii,  wkik  Mmap^ 
img  to  dCbd  a  passage  mm  Qalena  to  the  head  quaiten 
of  the  force  under  Qen.  Atkinson,  at  Dixon's  Fennr« 
was  attaeked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  and  nearly 
all,  including  the  agent,  killed.  The  whole  country 
was  infested  by  small  parties  of  Indians,  who  snddenlv 
foU  on  the  unsuspecting  whites,  whom  they  mordereo. 
The  Steamer  Dove,  on  her  downward  passage,  was 
attacked  by  a  small  party  of  Indians,  just  above  Bock 
Island,  but  no  injury  was  sustained. 

Jvirs  14th.  Fjve  American  citiiens  were  killed  aboot 
fire  miles  below  Hamilton's  Fort 

JviTB  16th.  A  citizen  was  killed  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  same  place.  General  Dodge,  with  29  of  his 
mounted  men,  went  in  immediate  pursuit ;  and  after  go- 
ing about  three  miles,  discovered  ue  murderers — 11  in 
number— -but  did  not  overtake  them  until  they  crossed 
the  East  Pich-e-ton-e-ka,  and  entered  an  almost  impene^ 
treble  swama  At  the  edge  of  the  swamo  the  men  were 
ordered  to  dismount  and  link  horses ;  hut  men  were 
left  in  charge  of  the  horses,  and  four  were  posted  areimdl 
the  swamp,  on  high  ground,  to  observe  the  motion  of 
the  enemy ;  the  remainder,  21,  advance  into  the  swamps 
about  hslf  a  mile ;  when  th^  received  the  Bte  of  the  , 
Indians,  at  the  distance  of  al>out  thirty  feet,  by  which 
three  of  our  men  fell,  severely  waondea.  Orders  were 
instantly  given  to  ehavffe ;  but,  as  the  Indians  lay  under 
the  bank  of  a  slough,  they  were  concealed  till  our  P^Hy 
was  within  six  mt  eight  feet  of  them,  when  the  whites 
immediately  fired.  The  whole  hostile  party  was  killed 
and  scalped  within  one  or  two  minutes,  excepting  one, 
who  attempted  to  make  his  escape  by  swimming  the 
slough,  but  was  shot  down  on  the  opposite  bank.— 
Though  few  were  engaged  in  this  bloody  transaction,  it 
was  conducted  with  much  gallantry,  and  ^titles  Oen. 
Dodge  and  his  brave  associates  to  the  highest  credit  A 
fow  such  examples  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Indians. 

On  the  same  i^y,  a  party  of  Indiaps  was  attacked  bv 
Ospt  Snyder,  near  Kellogg's  Qrove,  and  defeated,  willi 
(he  loss  of  four ;— one  of  Capt.  Snyder's  company  waa 
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moitelly  wounded.  On  his  retarn,  he  halted  oetr  m 
smM  stream  of  water,  and  was  fired  upon  by  a  body  of 
Indians,  who  ky  concealed;  two  of  his  men  were  kill- 
ed, and  one  mortally  woanded.  The  company  was  im- 
mediately formed,  and  retreated  in  good  order  before  a 
superior  force  of  the  Indians. 

JuNB  18th. — ^A  bloody  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween a  small  party  of  Americans,  commanded  by  Capt. 
StoTenson,  ana  a  superior  party  of  the  Indians,  on  Ap- 
ple creek.  Three  of  our  men  were  lost,  and  Capt  Ste- 
Tenscm  wounded,  though,  it  is  hoped,  not  dangerously. 
The  precise  number  of  Indians  killed  is  not  ascertained^ 
though  it  is  supposed  fiye  or  six.  The  combatants 
came  into  such  close  quarters  during  this  engagement,  as 
to  be  constrained  to  use  the  bayonet  and  butcher's  kniie. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  a  large  body  of  Indians  made 
an  attack  on  the  Fort  at  Buffalo  Qrore,  situated  on 
Rock  river,  about  twelre  miles  north  of  Dixon's  Ferry, 
and  &^'&ve  miles  from  Galena.  The  fort  was  defended 
by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  who  kept  the 
Indians  at  bay,  until  their  ammunition  was  nearly 
expanded :  in  this  critical  situation,  an  officer  of  the  fort, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  firing,  made  his  way  out, 
and  went  in  quest  of  reinforcement  of  men  and  anna. 
He  either  went  to  Rock  river,  where  General  Atkinson 
was,  and  there  procured  the  aid  he  had  gone  to  seek,  or 
met  a  detachment,  under  Colonel  Posey,  proceeding  to  the 
fert ;  this  latter  body  marched  on,  drove  off  the  Indians, 
and  relieved  the  garrison. — The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  on  either  side,  vraa  not  ascertained.  Sixteen 
Indians  were  known  to  have  been  killed. 

Ah  express,  consisting  of  four  persons,  sent  from  Gale- 
na, was  attacked  when  near  the  fort  on  Apple  river,  twelve 
miles  from  Galena,  and  immediately  retreated.  One 
man,  Edward  Welsh,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  thigh, 
before  he  reached  the  fort;  another,  his  name  not  known, 
was  killed,  after  jpraining  cover.  One  other  man  was  also 
wounded  in  the  fort  This  party  of  Indians  was  repulrad 
by  the  gartison,  cot^sisting  of  thirty  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Stone,  but  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
all  the  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  two  yokes  of  werking 
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ttoers ;  they  also  destroyed  all  the  moveables  that  were 
^uxid  in  the  houses  arouad  the  fort,  but  left  the  buildings 
uninjured. 

The  following  intelligence  is  extracted  from  the  Gale> 
nian,  dated  4th  of  July.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  most  par^ 
dcular  account  of  the  state  of  Indian  war  on  the  north- 
western frontier. 

JvNB  27. — Seat  of  war, — An  express  reached  town  to- 
day from  Kellogg's  Qrove,  bringing  information  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  with  the  Indians  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,  on  Monday  morning,  by  a  part  of  the  company 
of  Spies,  under  the  command  of  Major  Dement.  Thie 
particulars  of  which  are  subjoined. 

On  Sunday  evening.  Major  Dement  arrived  at  Kel- 
logg's  Grove,  and  receiving  information  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  that  traces  of  Indians  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible in  that  immediate  neighbourhood,  called  for 
twenty  or  thirty  volunteers  to  accompany  him  to  recon- 
noitre the  neighbourhood.  In  a  short  time  they  came 
upon  the  enemy,  whose  force  was  too  formidable  to  be 
resisted  by  so  small  a  number;  and  being  too  fttt 
advanced  to  make  good  his  retreat,  lost  soine  of  his  party 
before  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  company,  after 
which  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued ;  but,  owing  to 
the  refractory  and  unmanageable  temper  of  the  horses, 
occasioned  by  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  Indian  yell,  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  form  a  line ;  yet,  under  all 
these  disadvantages,  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed ; 
the  exact  number  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  they  were 
seen  to  carry  several  of  their  dead  from  the  field  during 
the  engagement  Major  Dement  lost  five  men,  and  about 
twenty  horses,  killed,  in  the  battle.  Nine  Indians  were 
found  on  the  field. 

JVNS  29. — More  Indian  murders. — About  noon  an 
express  arrived  from  the  Cincinaway  Mound,  announc- 
infif  the  attack  on  three  men  who  were  at  work  in  a  com 
ficud  about  ten  miles  from  this  town,  and  that  two  of 
them  had  fiillen. 

Major  Stephenson,  who  had  just  returned  to  Gkilena, 
from  an  excursion  in  the  country,  with  a  few  mounted 
man,  immediately  put  about  thirty  in  readiness  to  march 
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in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  With  a  forced  march,  his 
detachment  soon  arrived  at  the  scene  of  death,  yrhetm 
were  found  the  bodies  of  James  Boxley  and  John  Thomp- 
son, most  shockingly  manried.  The  heart  of  Thomp- 
son wa:8  taken  out,  and  both  were  scalped  1 

A  few  men  were  left  to  bury  the  dead,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  company  went  m  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
They  tracked  them  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jordan,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  found  that  they  had  jusi 
stolen  a  canoe,  and  crossed  the  river. 

No  signs  appeared  of  more  than  five  Indians,  thou^ 
a  large  body  was  probably  on  the  other  side.  Bat  the 
company  had  no  means  of  crossing,  and  returned  to 
Qalena  on  the  following  day. 

«  This  was  a  very  unexpected  attack,  and  from  a  quarter 
as  little  expected.  It  appears  now  that  attacks  are  made 
all  around  this  town,  and  murders  committed  nearly  in 
sight  of  our  stockade. 

JuNB  30. — ^All  the  inhabitants  north  of  us,  and  on  the 
Mississippi,  this  side  of  Cassville,  have  come  in  to-day. 
Hind  intend  to  remain  until  the  war  is  ended.  It  is  now 
viewed  to  be  very  unsafe  to  go  one  mile  from  this  place 
without  a  formidable  guard. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  arrived,  states  that  he 
left  an  army  of  two  bris^des  on  the  waters  of  Apple 
river,  on  the  night  of  the  29th.  One  is  to  report  to 
General  Dodge,  who  will  immediately  take  command  of 
them. 

General  Atkinson,  we  learn,  has  at  length  commenced 
his  line  of  march  with  about  one  thousand  three  hun« 
dred  mounted  men,  and  five  hundred  regulars.  He  is 
moving  on  the  east  side  of  Rock  river. 

July  2. — A  detachment  of  sixty  mounted  volunteers^ 
composed  of  Captains  Craig  and  Duncan's  companies, 
left  town,  by  order  of  Colonel  Strode,  under  command  of 
Major  Stevenson,  to  join  the  main  army,  which  is  now 
marching  to  the  Indian  encampments  with  a  view  of  a 
general  extermination. 

Lieutenants  Holmes  and  Crossman,  and  Mr.  Enoch 
C.  March,  Q.  M.  G.  arrived  here  this  afternoon  from 
General  Atkinson's  head  quarters,  at  the  mouth  of  Syca- 
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more  creek,  state  that  between  Buflalo  Orore  and  Kel«' 
logo's  Grove,  and  in  the  latter,  they  saw  three  very  large 
fresh  Indian  trails  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and 
several  smaller  ones.— ^They  do  not  believe  that  the  trail 
could  have  been  more  than  a  day  or  two  old,  when  they 
•aw  it.  They  all  lead  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  in  a  direc- 
tion where,  we  understand,  the  main  body  of  the  Indiana 
are  stationed. 

Such  of  the  mounted  volunteers  as  remain,  of  Gap- 
tains  Craig  and  Duncan's  companies,  have  been  placed 
tinder  command  of  the  former,  and  will  contine  to  recon- 
noitre the  country  around  Galena.  They  have  returned 
this  evening,  but  report  no  signs  of  hostility  as  having 
met  their  observation. 

July  3. — Half  the  horsemen  left  under  command 
of  Captain  Craig,  for  reconnoitering  expeditions,  have 
been  ordered  to  range  and  scour  the  country  from  Rice's 
fiirm,  on  the  mouth  of  Small  Pox  creek,  to  Bowies'  for- 
nace,  and  thence  to  Galena ;  and  the  other  half  to  march 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cincinaway,  thence  ranging  between 
it  and  the  Menominee  eastwardly,  to  Vinegar  Hill,  and 
thence  to  Galena. 

In  crossing  the  country  from  Dixon's  to  Galena* 
several  large  and  recent  trails  of  Indians  were  disco- 
vered, proceeding  apparently  from  the  Mississippi,  near 
Plum  river,  and  ^oing  in  the  direction  of  the  Four  lakes. 
From  accounts  given,  as  we  understand,  by  some  enga- 
gees  who  lately  descended  the  Missouri,  we  are  almost 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  these  trails  were  made  by 
nartia  of  Indians  coming  from  the  different  tribes  on  the 
Missouri. 

We  have  no  rangers  about  Plum  river  to  confirm  this 
opinion,  bat  a  passenger  in  the  Warrior  states,  that  the 
banks  are  much  cut  up  near  that  place.  General  Atkin- 
son has,  after  ordering  the  brigades  under  generals 
Posey  and  Alexander,  to  cross  Rock  river,  and  operate 
on  this  side  in  conjunction  with  General  Dodge,  marched 
with  the  re|rular  troops  and  General  Henry's  brigade, 
for  the  Indian  camp ;  at  which  place  it  is  expected  he 
certainly  will  have  arrived  by  yesterday  evening ;  if  so, 
and  the  Indians  remain,  the  strongest  probability  exists 
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of  an  immediate  fight  The  troops  operating  on  thb 
side  of  Rock  rirer,  are  to  be  subsisted  from  Qalena. 
Two  companies  of  volunteers,  said  to  be  very  well 
equipped,  nave  been  ordered  nn  the  route  to  Qaleoa,  to 
report  to  Colonel  Nforch  or  Ck>]onel  Holmes,  and  receire 
theiir  instructions  until  they  get  orders  from  a  higher 
source.  Should  the  Indians  stand  a  fiiht,  no  matter  if 
they  are  vanquished  or  victorious,  (the  latter  we  do  not 
believe  they  will  be,)  Qalena  will,  m  our  opinion,  be  in 
more  danger  than  at  any  former  period,  as,  if  they  do 
not  proce^  directly  for  Canada,  or  the  Chippewa  coun* 
try,  they  will  undoubtedly  separate  for  the  purpose  of 
maraudmg  and  distressing  the  country.  Qreat  difiknltj 
exists  at  head  quarters  in  obtaining  correct  intelligence 
from  important  points  in  the  country,  as  many  expresses 
have  been  compelled  to  return  without  executinfir  their 
orders.  The  campaign  has  now  commenced,  and  under 
very  fidr  prospects  for  success,  considering  that  the  front 
line  of  operations  extends  from  the  Mississippi  to  Chi* 
cago,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  forwarding  of 
provisions,  to  subsist  the  army  for  any  long  time. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Brigadier  General  Atldnsoa 
to  Colonel  J.  M.  Strode,  dated 

Head  Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier, 
"  Camp,  below  Sycamore  Creek,  June  29,  1832. 
"  Heretofore  I  have  not  had  the  means  of  preventing 
the  enemy  from  committing  acts  of  hostility  in  the  dis- 
trict of  country  between  Rock  river  and  Qalena.  The 
force  now  in  the  field  under  my  command,  and  the  ope* 
rations  now  about  to  be  carried  into  effect,  will,  I  hope,  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country.** 

-  Ofieial  initUigenee  of  the  batUe  with  Bla^k  Hawk, 

Despatches  were  received  from  the  army  under  General 
Atkinson,  dated  Blue  Mounds,  July  25, 1832,  stating  thai 
G^eneral  Henry,  with  his  brigade,  accompanied  by  Gene- 
ral Dodge,  with  a  battalion  of  Michigan  volunteers,  had 
been  detached  by  General  Atkinson,  in  pursuit  of  the 
Bacs  and  Foxes,  under  Black  Hawk.  They  succeeded,  by 
forced  marches,  in  coming  up  with  him,  on  the  bank  of  the 
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Wiiconaiii,  cmpotite  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  on  the  evening 
of  the  21'8t  of  July.  An  attack  was  immediately  made 
on  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  their  defeat,  with  a 
loss  of  about  forty  men  killed,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  it  is  presumed,  a  much  larc^er  number  wounded ;  as 
the  Indians  were  seen,  during  the  action,  bearing  a  great 
number  of  them  off  the  field.  The  loss,  on  our  ]^rU 
was  trifling;  amounting  to  one  man  killed,  and  eight 
wounded.  Night  coming  on,  our  troops  being  exceed* 
ingly  fiUigued,  having  marched  forty  miles  that  day,  no 
pursuit  could  be  attempted :  thus  the  enemy  was  saved 
mm  entire  destruction.  Black  Hawk  passed  over  to  an 
island  in  the  Wisconsin,  to  which  place  he  had  sent  Ids 
women.  Generals  Henry  and  Dodge  renjained  on  the 
grofind  the  succeeding  day  and  nifi^ht,  and  part  of  the 
next  day,  being  unable  to  renew  the  attack  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entire  absence  of  boats  and  canoes,  or  the 
means  of  constructing  rails  to  cross  to  the  island.  Qene- 
rals  Henry  and  Dodge  marched  to  the  Blue  Mounds  on 
the  evening  of  the  2^  for  a  sui>ply  of  provisions,  where 
Ihey  were  joined  by  Gen.  Atkinson,  with  the  regular 
troops  and  part  of  (ieneral  Alexander's  brigade.  After 
a  forced  march  of  three  days  from  Cos-co-nong,  Greneral 
Atkinson  writes,  that  he  would  move .  with  his  whole 
force  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  the  date  of  his 
despatch,  to  a  point  on  the  Wisconsin,  sixteen  miles  below 
the  Blue  Mounds,  where  he  would  endeavour  to  cross 
the  river  by  rafU  or  some  other  means,  and  if  possible 
overtake  the  Indians  and  subdue  them,  notwithstanding 
the  troops  were  worn  down  with  fiitigue  and  privations. 
The  gcJneral  states  that  the  enemy  must  be  much  crip- 
pled, and  in  a  snfiering  condition  for  the  want  of  subsist- 
«nce»  The  troops  under  Generals  Henry  and  Dodge 
are  represented  to  have  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
having  resisted  with  firmness  a  charge  from  the  enemy 
on  horseback,  and  in  turn  charged  him  with  great 
promptness,  routing  him  on  every  point,  to  which  is 
attributable  the  very  small  loss  on  our  side.  While  our 
men  deserve  great  credit  for  their  srallantry  and  steadi- 
ness, the  Indians  are  entitled  to  no  less  consideration  for 
the  skill  and  perseverance  displayed  by  them  in  their 
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Mraat  Appearances  indicate  the  war  will  aoon  termii^ 
Bate,  and  peace  be  restored  to  the  frontiers. 

It  appears  that  after  the  first  battle  of  <3kneral  Dodn 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  on  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Black  Hawk  determined  to  retreat  across  the  Missis- 
sippL  This  was  ascertained  from  a  squaw,  the  sister  of 
ike-o-knck,  and  wife  of  the  Big  Lake,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  when  she  was  taken  prisoner. 
She  says  that  the  Black  Hawk  had  directed  all  of  his 
band  who  had  not  good  horses,  to  descend  the  Wisconsin 
in  canoes  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  continue  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Wa-pese-per-ne-kaw,  and  to  ascend  this 
river,  wnich  runs  from  the  west,  to  its  head  watera.  In 
the  meantime  it  was  his  intention  to  press  for  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  considerable  distance  above  Prairie  du  Chien^ 
ana  crossing  it  about  Racoon  Greek,  to  go  by  Red  Cedar, 
and  meet  those  that  had  descended  at  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous some  distance  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

She  stated  that  Black  Hawk  had  lost  200  warriors  in 
the  different  skirmishes,  before  the  battle  with  Gen. 
Dodge — that  many  of  those  who  embarked  in  canoes  had 
been  lost  in  consequence  of  bad  canoes  and  sinking — 
that  a  considerable  number  had  passed  down  the  Missis^ 
sippi  unobserved,  through  the  fogs — and  that  others  of 
those  that  embarked  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  remained 
behind,  applied  to  the  Winnebagoes  to  come  with  them 
and  surrender  to  the  whites. 

The  fate  of  that  portion  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  which  directed  their  flight  to  the  Mississippi, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Black  I&wk,  consisting  princi*- 
pally  of  warriors,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  account 

This  party  first  encountered  the  steam  boat  Warrior 
about  forty  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

The  Indians  showed  two  white  flags,  declared  th^ 
were  Winnebagoes,  and  endeavoured,  by  signs  and  other^ 
wise,  to  bring  about  a  landing  of  the  Doat  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  showed  themselves  rnihaui  arms  on  the 
bank,  while  many  others  in  their  rear  were  observed 
running  back  and  forth,  and  preparing  their  arms  for 
use.  In  the  boat  were  fifteen  soldiers  and  six  volimteeia, 
MaiBsrs.  Hempatead,  Hough,  and  Soulard,  passsngera, 
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betides  the  crew  of  the  boat — two  discharged  soldiers 
from  St  Peters  had  also  been  taken  up  op  the  passage 
down  by  the  boat  The  interpreter,  besides  being  appa* 
rently  much  frightened,  did  not,  as  since  understood,  truly 
state  the  replies  of  the  Indians.  The  battle  commenced 
with  a  discharge  from  the  six  pounder,  which  was 
instantaneously  returned  by  the  Indians  from  above  and 
below,  alonff  the  shore,  when  the  boat  was  anchored.  It 
commenced  a  few  minutes  before  4  o'clock,  P.  M  and 
ended  a  little  after  6. 

After  the  two  first  fires  from  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
the  whites  were  compelled  to  watch  for  the  smoke  of  the 
enemy's  guns  to  give  their  fire,  as  the  Indians  had  com* 
pletely  concealed  themselves  behind  the  trees  and  logs, 
which  were  found  on  the  place. 

The  United  States'  officers  were  Lieutenants  Holmes 
and  Kingsbury  j  the  former  left  this  place  in  the  boat 
with  provisions  for  the  army,  and  the  latter  was  placed 
on  board  in  charge  of  the  men  by  Captain  Loomis,  at  Fort 
Crawford.  We  understand  that  the  coolness  and  gal* 
lantry  of  all  on  board,  (the  interpreter  excepted,)  reflected 
credit  upon  them.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Captain 
Throckmorton  could  call  his  crew  to  the  management  of 
the  boat  when  needed,  so  anxious,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
were  they  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business.  The  Indians 
fired  very  badly — their  fire  lasted  long  enough  to  average 
thirteen  cartridges,  and  but  one  white  man  was  wounded, 
'  and  only  about  fifty  balls  hit  the  boat  It  was  ascertained 
by  a  prisoner  after  the  battle,  that  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
five  were  killed,  wounded  not  known.  This  little  fight 
delayed  the  Indians  in  their  crossing  yery  considerably, 
and,  but  for  the  want  of  wood,  must  have  entirely  pre- 
vented it  until  the  coming  up  of  the  main  army. 

The  boat,  on  its  return  next  morning,  was  fired  into 
again,  and  the  fire  returned  until  the  army  was  discovered 
on  the  land  where'  the  Indians  had  been  on  the  previous 
night 

The  whole  army  under  General  Atkinson,  embracing 

the  brigades  commanded  by  Oenerals  Henry,  Poeey,  ana 

Alexander,  and  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Qtm^- 

nl  Dodge,  all  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Wiscontbi 
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at  Hefeoa  on  the  28th  and  29th  nhimo.  Thiv  look  op  a 
line  of  march  in  a  northerly  direction,  in  oroer  to  inter- 
•ect  the  Indian  trail  At  the  diatanee  of  about  fiTemilea 
thegreat  trail  was  diacorered,  leading  in  a  direction  If. 
of  W.  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  saj^ooed  to  be  about 
CMir  days  old. 

General  Atkinson  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy, 
knew  well  that  it  woald  require  all  diligence  and  ene- 
dition  to  orertake  them  before  they  woald  cross  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  and  hence  commenced  from  that  time  a  ferccd 
mareki  leariog  all  the  ba«rgage  wagons,  and  erery  thing 
else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the  pursuit 

The  country  through  which  the  enem  v's  trail  led  oor 
army,  between  the  Wisconsin  blufis  and  the  Kickapoo 
river,  was  one  continued  series  of  mountains.  No  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  summit  of  ooe  high  and  almost 
perpendicular  hill  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other 
side  equally  Ateep,  to  the  base  of  another.  Nothing  but 
a  deep  ranne,  with  muddy  banks,  separated  thiMe  moun- 
tains. The  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was 
of  the  heaviest  mwth.  The  under  bushes  were  chiefly 
thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description  it 
the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit 
Notwithstanding  aU  this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy 
daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy  s  encampments.  The 
tedibns  inarch  thus  continued  was  endured  by  our  braye 
troops  without  a  murmur;  and  as  the  Indian  sifns  ap- 
peared more  recent,  the  officers  and  men  appeared  more 
anxious  to  proceed.  On  the  fourth  niffht  id  our  march 
from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was 
discovered  an  old  Sac  Indian  by  our  spies,  whe  informed 
them  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had,  on  that  day, 
gmie  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  the  next 
mommg,  being  the  2d  of  August  The  horses  being 
nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men  much  exhausted  from 
&tiffue,  General  Atkinson  ordered  a  halt  for  a  few  hours, 
(it  being  after  8  o'clock,)  with  a  determination  to  start  at 
2  o'clock  for  the  Mississippi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At 
the  precise  hour,  the  bugles  sounded,  and  in  a  short  time 
all  were  ready  to  marcE 
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Oenenl  Dodge's  squadron  was  honoured  by  being 
placed  in  front,  tne  infajitrv  followed  next,  QenenJ  Heo* 
ry's  brigade  next,  General  Alexander't  next,  and  Gene- 
ral Posey's  formed  the  rear  guard. 

General  Dodge  called  for,  and  as  soon  received,  twenty 
volunteer  spies  to  go  ahead  of  the  whole  anny. 

In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  bad  noC» 
however,  gone  more  than  five  miles  before  one  of  our 
spies  came  back,  announcing  their  having  come  in  sight 
of  the  enemy's  picket  guard.  He  went  back,  and  the 
intelligence  was  quickly  conveyed  to  General  Atkinson, 
then  to  all  the  commanders  of  the  brigades,  and  the 
Cfelerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  the  firing  commenced  about  five  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  the  front  of  the  army,  between  our  spies 
and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indians  were  driven 
by  our  spies  from  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably 
brisk  firinff  from  every  situation  commandin^^  the  around 
over  which  our  spies  had  to  march ;  but  being  charged 
and  routed  from  their  hiding  places,  they  sought  santy 
by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  joined  in  one  gfeneral  enort  to  defend  themselves 
there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreatinff  up  or  down  the 
river.  General  Atkinson  very  judiciously  ordered  Gene* 
ral  Alexander  and  General  Fosey  to  form  the  rifi^ht  wing 
of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the 
Indian  encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down. 
General  Henry  formed  the  left  wing,  and  marched  in 
the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  United  States'  infim- 
try  and  General  Dodge's  squadron  of  the  mining  troope 
marched  in  the  centre. 

With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost 
^rpendicnlar  blufi|  and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily 
timbered,  with  a  large  growth  of  under  brush,  weeds,  and 
grass.  Sloughs,  deep  ravines,  and  old  logs,  were  so 
plentiful,  as  to  afibra  every  fiicility  for  the  enemy  to 
make  a  strong  defimce. 

Gkneral  Henry  first  <^mmenced  a  heavy  fire,  which 
was  returned  by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  being  routed 
from  their  first  hiding  places,  sought  others.    General 
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Dodge's  squadron  and  the  United  States'  troops  soon 
came  into  action,  and  with  General  Henry's  men,  roshed 
into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy,  and  killed  all  in 
their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  a 
dough  of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  fifty  jrards 
wide.  During'this  time,  the  brigades  of  Generals  AJex* 
ander  and  Posey  were  marching  down  the  riyer,  when 
they  fell  in  with  another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  an& 
killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed  them. 

The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  fifty 
of  the  enemy's  women  and  children  were  taken  prison* 
ers,  and  many  were  killed  in  the  battle. 

When  die  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Bfis- 
sissippi,  some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children* 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped,  by  diving,  to  escape 
the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
sharpshooters. 

Tne  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  ex* 
actly  ascertained,  but,  according  to  the  best  computation* 
they  must  have  lost  in  killed,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty.     Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  twenty-seven. 

Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival,  and  we 
learn  by  a  prisoner,  that  Black  Hawk,  while  the  battle 
waxed  warm,  had  stolen  ofl^  and  gone  up  the  river  on 
this  side.  K  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him :  for  his 
valuables,  many  of  them,  together  with  certincates  of 
good  character,  and  of  his  having  fought  bravely  against 
the  United  States  during  the  last  war,  signed  by  Britiah 
officers,  were  found  on  the  battle  ground 

Further  particulars  of  the  battle  of  the  2d  of  August: 

"Head  Quartbrs  1st.  Armt  Corps,  > 
North-Wbstbrn  Armt.      I 
"  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Ckien,  A%gU9t  9. 
'*  Sir  : — I  informed  you  on  the  5th  instby  a  short  offi- 
cial note,  of  the  action  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst 
between  the  troops  under  my  command  and  the  Sae 
enemy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposita 
loway  river.    Having  received  the  reports  or  the  officers 
commanding  brigades  and  corps,  I  luive  the  honour  tf 
jeporting  more  in  detail  the  events  of  the  day, 
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*" After  hmnng  purtaed  the  enemy  five  days  bj  forced 
marches,  from  hie  paeaage  of  the  Wiaconain,  we  found 
oorselTes  at  daik,  on  the  erening  of  the  lat  inst  after  a 
march  of  25  miles,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  position. 

**  The  troops  were  ordered  to  encamp  and  repose  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  take  up  the  line  of 
march.  The  signal  to  assemble  was  giren  at  this  hoar, 
and  at  dawn  I  marched  with  the  remlar  troops,  under 
Colonel  Taylor  and  General  Dodfl^s  battalion,  leaving 
the  brigades  of  generals  Posey,  Alexander,  and  Henr^, 
to  follow,  as  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  march,  their 
horses  having  been  turned  out  before  the  order  to  march 
was  received  by  them.  After  marching  about  three 
miles,  the  advance  of  Dodge's  battalion  came  up  with  a 
small  party  of  the  enemy,  and  killed  eight  of  them,  and 
dispersed  tne  residue.  In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  then 
witn  me  were  formed  in  order  of  battle-Uhe  regulars  in 
extended  order  with  three  companies  held  in  reserve. 
Gteneral  Dodge's  battalion  was  formed  on  the  left:  tlM 
whole  advanced  to  the  front,  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  a  wood  before  us.  C^eral  Posey's  command  soon 
came  up,  and  was  formed  on  the  right  of  the  regulars. 
Shortly  after,  Alexander  arrived,  and  was  formed  on  the 
right  of  Gtoeral  Posey,  a  position  at  the  time  considered 
of  great  importance,  as  it  would  intercept  the  enemy  in 
an  attempt  to  pass  up  the  river.  Not  finding  the  enemy 
posted  as  I  anticipated,  I  detached  Gaotain  Dixon  witn 
a  few  of  General  Dodge's  spies,  to  the  left,  to  gain  infor* 
mation,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  an  officer  of  my  stafi* 
to  hasten  the  march  of  General  Hrary.  Soon  after, 
another  was  despatched  with  orders  to  march  on  the 
enemy's  trail  witn  one  of  the  regiments  of  his  brigade, 
and  to  hold  the  remainder  in  reserve.  Finding  the  enemy 
to  be  in  force  in  that  direction,  his  whole  brigado  was 
ordered  on  that  point  The  order  was  promptly  executed 
by  the  brigade,  navinff  in  its  advance  the  small  bod^  of 
spies  under  Captain  Dixon,  who  commenced  the  action, 
seconded  simultaneously  by  General  Henry.  The  enemy 
was  driven  across  sevecal  sluices  down  the  river  bottom, 
which  was  covered  with  fiillen  timber,  underwood  and 
high  grass. 
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**  The  reffuhr  troops,  and  Qeneral  Dodge  at  tbe  kead 
of  hia  battalioii,  soon  came  up  and  joined  in  the  actioD» 
followed  by  a  party  of  General  Posey's  troops,  whmi 
the  enemy  was  driven  still  further  through  the  bottom 
to  aeveral  small  willow  islands  successively,  where  much 
ezeeution  was  done. 

'*  The  main  body  t>f  the  enemy  being  in  the  bottom  and 
alining  small  islands.  General  Aleunder  was  ordered 
to  move  with  his  brigade  to  the  point  of  action :  but 
from  the  distance  of  his  position  he  came  up  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  combat,  except  two  compttnies  of  hia 
ori^de  that  had  previously  joined  the  brigade  onder 
Bngadier  General  Henry. 

*'Both  the  regular  and  volunteer  troops .  conducted 
themselves  with  the  greatest  zeal,  courage,  and  natriotism, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  highest  approbation  of  their  coun- 
tnr.  To  Brigadier  General  Henry,  of  the  3d  hri^fdm 
of  Illinois  volunteers.  General  Dodge  of  the  MicU- 
can  volunteers,  and  Ck>lonel  Taylor  of  the  United  Statea 
In&ntry,  the  greatest  praise  is  due  for  the  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  they  brought  their  respective  corps  in,  and 
conducted  them  through  the  action.  They  report  a  like 
meed  of  praise  to  the  officers  under  their  respective  com- 
mands.  To  generals  Posey  and  Alexander  every  credit 
IS  due  for  their  conduct  and  exertions  in  endeavouring' 
to  throw  their  commands  into  action,  from  which,  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  order  of  battle  they  were  unforta- 
nately  precluded,  excepting  a  detachment  of  each.  I 
cannot  omit,  without  injustice  to  my  stafi)  consisting  of 
lieutenants  Johnson,  Anderson.  Ti^eelwright,  Drane, 
Brooks,  and  Clarke  of  the  army,  4md  Colonel  March  of 
the  volunteers,  to  mention  the  zeal,  promptitude,  and 
efficiency,  the^r  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
durinff  the  action,  and  the  course  of  the  day. 

"  The  enemy  sustained  a  loss  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  killed — the  precise  number  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, as  a  large  nrpportion  were  slain  in  endeavoring 
to  swim  to  the  islands.  Forty  women  and  children 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  seventy  horses  captured. 

"  The  loss  on  our  part,  was,— of  the  United  States  In- 
^ntry,  ^ye  privates  killed,  and  four  wounded — General 
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PoMy's  Tolonteert,  oneprinUe  wounded — GeDend  Ale» 
anderi,  one  private  wbonded— General  Henry's,  one 
lieutenant  ana  five  privates  wounded — General  Uodge'Si 
one  captain,  one  sergeant,  and  four  privates  wounded. 

**  The  steamer  Warrior,  by  the  direction  of  Captain 
Loomis,  had  ascended  the  nver,  with  a  small  detach- 
ment of  the  4th  United  States  In&ntry,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  accompanied  b^  laeu* 
tenants  Holmes  and  Torrence,  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  battle,  to  warn  the  Sioux  of  the  approach  of  the 
Sacs :— in  returning,  near  the  battle  ground,  a  party  of 
Sacs  was  discovered,  and  attacked,  when  a  smart  skir- 
mish ensued; — the  Indian  loss  is  since  reported  to  be 
twenty-three  killed — one  now  on  board  the  steamboat 
slightly  wounded.  Lieutenants  Holmes,  Kingsbury, 
and  Torrence,  as  well  as  Captain  Throckmorton,  the 
commander  of  the  boat,  were  conspicuous  in  the  si&ir. 
A  great  advantage  was  derived  from  the  presence  of  the 
steamboat  on  this  occasion,  as  it  retarded  the  enemy  in 
crossing  the  river. 

**  I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  rolun- 
teers  under  Generals  Henry  and  Dod^.  A  list  of  the 
officers  of  the  other  volunteer  corps  will  be  transmitted 
as  soon  as  received,  which  I  request  may  be  placed  on 
fileinthe  War  Office. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dbc. 

"H.  ATKINSON,  BHg.  Gm.  U.  S.  Army. 
"To  Ma  J.  Gen.  W.  Scott,  Commanding  N.  W.  Army:' 

Prairib  du  Chibv,  August  27th,  18S2. 

At  11  o'clock  to-day.  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet 
were  delivered  to  General  Joseph  M.  Street,  by  the  one- 
eyed  Deconi  and  Chaetar,  Wmnebagoes,  belonging  to 
his  agency.  Many  of  the  officers  from  the  fort  were 
present  It  was  a  moment  of  much  interest.  The  pris- 
oners appeared  in  a  full  dress  of  white^nned  deer-skins. 
Soon  after  they  were  seated,  the  One-eyed  Deconi  rose 
up,  and  said— 

**  My  Father — I  now  stand  before  jrou:  when  we  part- 
ed, I  told  you  I  would  return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come 
any  seoner.    We  have  had  to  go  a  great  distance,  (to  the 
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DMe  on  the  Wiaconiin— above  thd  Pdrtag«.)  Too  fsi 
we  hare  done  what  yon  tent  nt  to  do:  these  are  the 
two  that  yon  told  ns  to  get— ^(pointing  to  Bhck  Hawk 
and  the  PYophet) 

"  My  Father — ^We  bare  done  what  you  told  as  to  do. 
We  alwsys  do  what  jron  tell  ns,  becanse  we  know  k  i§ 
for  onr  good. 

'*  My  Father — ^Tou  told  us  to  get  these  in«i,  and  it 
wonid  be  the  canse  of  much  ^ood  to  the  Winnebagoes. 
We  have  brou^t  them ;  bnt  it  has  been  rery  hard  ibr 
us  to  do  so.  That  one,  Mucatamish-ka-kaekn},  (Bkck 
Hawk)  was  a  great  way  off  Yon  told  us  to  bnng  them 
to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  If  you  had  told  us  to 
bring  their  heads  alone,  we  would  have,  done  So— and 
it  would  have  been  less  difficult  than  what  we  have 
done. 

"  My  Father — ^We  deliver  these  men  into  your  hands. 
We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the 
chief  of  the  warriors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know 
YOU,  and  believe  vou  are  our  friend.  We  want  jrou  to 
keep  them  safe.  If  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  it     Wait  until  we  are  ^ne.  before  it  is  done. 

**  My  Father — Many  little  birds  have  been  flyin?  about 
our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whispered  to  us 
that  there  was  evil  intended  mr  us ;  but  now  we  hope 
these  evil  birds  will  let  our  ears  alone. 

^My  Father — ^We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because 
3rou  take  our  nart;  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what 
you  tell  us  to  oo. 

•*My  Father — You  say  jon  love  jrour  red  children: 
we  think  we  love  yon  as  much,  if  not  more  than  you 
love  us.  We  have  confidence  in  you,  snd  jrou  may 
rely  on  us. 

**  My  Father — We  have  been  promised  a  great  deal  if 
we  would  take  these  men — that  it  would  do  much  good  to 
our  people.    We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  us. 

"My  Father — We  have  come  in  haste;  we  are  tired 
and  hungry.  We  now  put  these  men  into  your  hands ; 
we  have  done  all  that  yon  told  us  to  do." 

General  Street  said — 

"  My  Children — You  have  done  well.    I  told  you  to 
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hring  these  men  to  me,  and  you  have  done  ao.  I  am 
pleaMd  at  what  jon  hare  done.  It  ia  for  your  fOod» 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleated.  I  aaaared  the  Qreat 
Chief  of  the  Warriors,  that  if  these  men  were  in  yoor 
country,  you  would  find  them,  and  hring  them  to  me — 
that  I  believed  you  would  do  whatever  I  directed  you ; 
and  now  that  you  have  brought  them,  I  can  say  much 
for  your  good.  I  will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  with  the 
prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who  have  brought  these  men« 
especial]]^  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chieft  and 
warriors  as  you  may  select. 

**  Mr  Children— The  great  Chief  of  the  Warriors 
when  ne  left  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and 
all  other  prisoners,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this 
place.  Colonel  Taylor,  who  is  here  by  me. 

**  M^  Children— Some  o(  the  Winnebagoes,  south  of 
the  Wisconsin  river,  have  befriended  the  Sankies,  and 
seme  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Warriors 
and  your  Great  Father  the  President,  and  was  calculated 
to  do  much  haruL 

**  My  Children— Your  Great  Father  the  President,  at 
Washmgton,  has  sent  a  great  war  chief  from  the  fiur 
east.  General  Scott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He 
is  now  at  Rock  Ishmd.  Your  Great  Father  the  Presi* 
dent,  has  sent  him  and  the  goremor  and  chief  of  Illinois 
to  hold  a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a 
raeech  to  you,  and  wishes  the  chief  and  warriors  of  the 
Winnebagoes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the  council  on  the 
10th  o[  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three 
days,  when  I  will  go  with  you. 

**  My  Children— I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  taken 
the  Black  Hawk,  the  Prophet  and  other  prisoners.  This 
will  enable  me  to  say  much  for  you  to  the  Great  Chief 
of  the  Warriors,  and  to  the  President  your  Great  Father. 
My  Children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men  Black 
Hawk  and  the  Prophet  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here : 
he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we  start  to  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  Taylor  said : — The  great  chief  of  the  war* 
riors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  you  should 
bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.    I 
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will  take  them  and  keep  themeafe,  bm  I  will  me  them 
wdl,  aad  eead  them  with  ^  and  Geneial  Sdreet,  when 
^a  go  down  to  the  council,  wkich  will  be  in  a  fewdaya. 
Toor  friend,  General  Street,  adneee  you  to  get  ready 
and  go  down  soon,  and  so  do  L 

I  tell  YOU  anin  I  will  take  the  prisoners :  I  will  keep 
diem  sara,  and  I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliTor 
them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  he  will  do 
with  them  wad  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  your  Great  Ftuher  the  Prestdant 

Chaeton,  a  Winnebago  warrior  then  said  to  Geaeial 
Street  r^— 

**  My  Father  I  am  young  and  do  not  know  how  to  make 
speeches.  This  is  the  second  time  I  ever  Mpokt  to  you 
before  people. 

**  My  Father — I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  but  I 
have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you. 

**My  Father— If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others^ 
still  you  must  listen  to  me. 

''My  Father — lH^en  you  made  the  «peech  to  the  chieft 
WaugVKon-Deconi  Carramana,  the  One  Eyed  Eieconi 
and  others  the  other  day,  I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I 
thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  also  saia  to  me. 
You  said,  if  these  two  (pointiiig  to  Black  Hawk  and  the 
Prophet)  were  taken  by  us  and  brought'  to  you,  there 
would  never  more  a  black  cloud  hang  over  your  Winne> 
bagoes. 

**  My  Father — Tour  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into 
my  brains,  and  into  my  heart 

«« My  Father— I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  yeo 
know  you  hare  not  seen  me  since  until  now. 

**  My  Father — I  have  been  a  great  way.  I  hare  had 
much  trouble;  but  wh«i  I  remembered  what  yon  said* 
I  knew  what  you  said  was  right  This  made  me  eon* 
tinue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do. 

•*  My  Father— Near  the  Dalle,  on  the  Wisconsin,  I 
took  Black  Hawk.  No  one  did  it  but  me^ — I  say  this  in 
the  ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it— ana  I  now 
appeal  to  the  Great  Sj^rit,  our  Grand  Father,  and  the 
EMth  oar  Grand  Mother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  sayl 
^   *«My  Father— lamnochid^butwhatlhatedoneie 
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for  the  benefit  of  my  natioii,  tnd  I  hope  to  tee  the  good 
that  h«3  been  promised  to  vs. 

*«  My  Father— Thai  one,  Wa-bo-kie^hiek  (the  Pro- 
phet) ismy  relation*— if  heis  to  behurt,  Ido  notwish  to 
see  it 

**  My  Pather-'-Soldiers  sometimes  stick  the  end  of  their 
gnns  (bayonets)  into  the  backs  of  Indian  prisoners 
when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  d<me  to  these  men." 


Threatened  Diesoluiiam  of  ike  Union. 

In  closing  this  History,  we  must  notice  with  unfeign- 
ed regret  the  stand  recently  taken  by  the  goremment 
and  peojrfe  of  South  Carolina,  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  the  ffeneral  goremment  The  excitement  has  been 
great,  but  the  promjjtitude  with  which  the  emergency 
was  met  by  the  President  has  had  its  due  effect 

We  insert  below,  both  the  Message  and  the  Ordinance. 
If  men  may  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  (bllies  of 
their  predecessors,  the  insertion  of  these  state  papers  will 
not  be  considered  either  unnecessary  or  useless. 

The  legislature  re-assembled  at  Columbia,  November 
26th,  pursuant  to  adjournment  On  the  following  day 
Qoremor  Hamilton  made  a  communication,  from  which 
we  copy  his  recommendations  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
acts  of  the  couTention  for  nullifying  the  tanff  laws.  The 
governor  says : 

**  Fellow  citizens :  The  die  has  been  at  last  cast,  and 
South  Carolina  has  at  length  appealed  to  her  ulterior 
sovereignty  as  a  member  of  this  confederacy,  and  placed 
herself  upon  her  reserved  rights.  The  rightful  exercise* 
of  this  power  is  not  a  question  which  we  will  any  longer 
argue — ^it  is  sufficient  that  she  has  willed  it:  and  that 
theactisdone;  nor  is  its  strict  compatibili^  with  our  con- 
tfdtutional  oblij^ations  to  all  laws  jpassed  by  the  general 

Svernment  within  the  authoriied  grants  cS  power,  to  be 
iwn  in  question,  when  this  interposition  is  exerted  in 
a  case  in  whieh  the  compact  has  been  palpaUy,  delibe- 
lately,  and  dangerously  violated.    That  it  brings  up  a 
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coDJvnetion  of  deep  tod  moineiiUmt  interests,  is  nekhtur 
to  be  concealed  nor  denied. 

**  The  measure  of  legislation  which  you  hare  to  employ 
at  this  crisis,  is  the  precise  amount  of  such  enactment* 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  to 
collect  within  our  limits  the  duties  impend  by  proteetiTO 
tarifls  thus  nullified.  That  you  will  resort  to  such  ciTil 
and  penal  provisions  as  will  accomplish  this  purpoae* 
without  unnecessary  rigor  on  the  one  band,  or  a  weak  and 
mistaken  leniency  on  the  other,  I  feel  so  well  assured 
that  I  shall  refitun  from  entering  into  a  detail  of  sog- 
gejtions  on  a  subject  on  which  you  are  so  much  better 
adrised  than  myself;  that  you  should  arm  erery  dtixen 
with  a  civil  process,  by  which  he  may  claim,  if  1m 
chooses,  a  restitution  of  his  goods,  seizea  under  the  ex- 
isting impost,  on  giving  security  to  abide  the  issue  of  a 
suit  at  law;  and  at  the  same  time  define  what  shall  con- 
stitute treason  against  the  state ;  and  hy^  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  compel  obedience,  and  punish  disobedience 
to  jrour  own  laws,  are  points  too  obvious  to  require  dis- 
cussion. In  one  word,  you  must  survey  the  whole 
ground.  Tou  must  look  to  and  provide  for  all  possible 
contingencies.  In  your  own  limits,  your  own  courts  (rf* 
judicature  must  not  only  be  supreme,  but  you  must  look 
to  the  ultimate  result  of  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and 
power,  between  them  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

**  There  is  one  contingency  in  particular,  fer  which  yo« 
ought  to  provide,  and  tlut  is,  in  case  the  collectors  of  the 
customs  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  state  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  general  government,  should  refuse  to  granl 
elearaney  to  vessels  outward  bound,  that  no  injury  should 
accrue  to  our  trade,  or  to  those  who  may  be  carrying  oa 
firiendly  commercial  intercourse  with  us,  the  governor 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  authorized  to  grant 
instantly  certfficates  of  clearance,  under  the  seal  (rf  the 


**  From  these  legislative  provisions,  let  me  now  pass  to 
die  consideration  c?  the  consequences,  I  trust,  of  a  remote 
and  improbable  occurrence. 

**  We  claim  tint  our  remedy  is  essentially  of  a  pacifis 
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cliaracter.  When  we  set  up  this  claim,  all  we  mean  tc 
say  is,  that  of  right  it  ou^ht  to  he,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  it  shall  be  so.  To  the  peaceful  redress  af- 
forded by  our  courts,  in  the  restitution  which  they  shall 
•decree,  and  to  the  ultimate  arbitrement  of  our  sister  states 
in  a  general  convention,  assembled  on  the  disputed 
powers,  we  look  with  confidence  to  an  adjustment  of  this 
painful  controversy.  But-  the  final  issue  may  be  averse 
to  this  hope. 

**  Threats  of  coercion,  we  know  were  once  in  relation 
to  the  probable  measures  of  this  state  officially  promul- 
^ed,  and  public  rumor,  to  which  it  is  not  safe  for  those 
m  charge  of  the  public  authorities  to  be  absolutely  dea( 
has  not  diminished  the  conviction  that  these  dispositions 
may  probably  be  yet  entertained.  Nor  ought  we,  in  a 
struggle  like  this,  to  rely  entirely  on  the  confidence  that 
power  will  not  be  used  because  right  may  be  violated.    - 

**  We  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  such  an  alterna- 
tive. 

**  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  our  militia  sys- 
tem, and  its  laws,  undergo  a  thorough  revision.  That 
the  Executive  be  authorized  to  accept  for  the  defence  of 
Charleston  and  its  dependencies,  the  services  of  two 
thousand  volunteers,  either  by  companies  or  files,  as  they 
may  volunteer,  and  that  they  be  formed  into  four  bat- 
.talions  of  infantry,  with  one  fiank  company  of  riflemen 
attached  to  each  battalion  ;  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
two  battalions,  one  of  field,  and  the  otheF  of  heavy  artil- 
lery ;  that  these  corps  be  organized,  in  a  legionary  bri- 
gade, and  that  the  Executive,  from  the  precincts  in  which 
these  volunteers  are  organized,  select  the  officers  of  the . 
appropriate  rank  for  the  several  commands.  I  suggest 
the  expediency  of  this  brigade  being  armed  and  equipped 
from  the  public  arsenals  completely  for  the  field,  and 
that  appropriations  may  be  made  for  supplying  all  de- 
ficiences  in  our  munitions  of  war. 

**  In  addition  to  these  volunteer  drafts,  I  deem  it  safe  to 
recommend  that  the  Executive  be  authorized  also  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  ten  thousand  volunteers  firom  the 
other  divisions  of  the  state,  to  be  organized  and  arranged 
)i)  regiments  and  brigades,  the  officers  to  be  selected  by 
15 
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the  commander  in  chief,  and  that  thia  whole  force  M 
called  the  State  Guard. 

**  Froriaion  ahoold  likewiaebe  made  for  mounting  some 
of  OUT  heary  piecea  of  ordnance,  and  a  fixed  and  amraal 
appropriation  made  for  the  artillery  in  Charleaton,  and 
in  other  paita  of  the  state,  accordinf  to  their  relative  tx* 
penseft. — I  have  ordered  the  quarter  master  general,  and 
*  the  arsenal  keeper  at  Charleston,  the  latter  an  ex^ 
rienced  officer  of  artillery,  to  repair  to  this  place,  to 
attend,  in  consultation,  such  committees  of  vour  respective 
bodies,  in  reference  to  the  condition  cff  tneir  sereral  dor 
partments. 

**  i  would  mdteoVer,  recommend  that  tho  President  he 
reqnested  to  direct  the  removal  of  the  United  States^ 
troops  now  in  garrison  in  the  state  citadel  in  Charleston, 
which  they  now  occnpy,  at  the  conjoint  instance^  and 
request  of  the  state  ana  city  authorities,  as  the  accommo- 
dations of  that  post  are  much  wanted  for  our  own  anna 
and  munitions.  I  would  also  suggest,  that  after  the  cita* 
del  is  thus  returned  to  the  state,  and  the  public  stores 
belon^ng  to  the  vtate  are  deposited  there,  timt  the  man- 
zine  guard  be  removed  fr^m  the  Neck,  to  garrison  this 
post,  and  that  a  daily  guard  be  detached  from  it  to  th^ 
magazine,  and  that  the  guard  be  augmented  to  sixty 
men,  and  that  the  appointment  of  its  officers,  and  general 
disposkion  and  organization,  be  under  the  orders  and 
antnority  of  the  commander-in-chief 

I  should  consider  myself  gentbihen^  as  recreant  to 
my  trusty  if  I  did  not  recommend  to  you  these  provisions^ 
or  the  adoption  of  those  of  much  wiser  impoft  that  may 
suggest  themselves  to  you,  and  which  may  be  necessary 
to  the  public  safety  and  public  honour,  however  impro* 
bable  tne  contingency  ot  their  ever  being  required.  Ic 
is  not  en6a^h  that  a  people  may  be  ri^ht  m  the  straggle 
for  their  pnvile^  and  liberties,  but  they  must  have  the 
means  ot  secunng  their  safety  by  ample  resources,  for 
repelling  force  by  force. 

*'  I  cannot,  however,  but  think,  that  on  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate review  by  Congress,  and  the  functionaries  of 
the  (Seneral  Oovemment,  of  the  true  merits  of  this  contro* 
versy,  that  the  arbitration  by  a  call  of  a  convention  of  all 
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the  States,  which  we  UDcerely  and  anxionely  seek  and 
desire,  will  be  accorded  to  ue^ 

**  To  resort  to  force,  is  at  once  to  prefer  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  to  its  preservation.  South  Carolina  has  de- 
clared that  she  aamits  of  no  arbiters  but  her  co-statea 
assembled  with  her  in  their  sovereign  capacity — to 
deny  to  her  this  reference,  is  to  admit  that  our  league 
has  no  conservative  principle,  short  of  an  appeal  to  the 
sword — to  suppose  wnen  one  of  our  most  prominent  ob* 
jections  to  the  protective  sy^em  is  its  unconstitutionality, 
that  this  and  the  other  vexatious  and  conflicting  questions 
of  constitutional  power,  which  now  convulse  the  whole 
country,  are  not  susceptible  of  coippromise  or  adjustment 
ui  an  assembly  of  equivalent  authority  to  that  which 
fbrmed  the  constitution,,  is  to  affirm  that  that  spirit  of 
amity  and  justice,  without  which  the  Union  would  be  a 
revolting  and  compulsory  league^  is  utterly  extinct 

*'  But  be  this  as  it  may,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
this  unhappy  controversy,  relying  on  the  intelligence  and 
spirit  of  a  iree  and  gallant  people,  on  the  imperishable 
truth  and  sacred  character  of  our  rights,  let  us  advance 
with  an  unfidtering  heart  and  a  steady  step  to  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty  to  our  country.  On  your  delibera- 
^ons  I  fervently  invoke  the  blessings  of  Almighty  Qod. 

J.  HAMILTON,  Jr." 

^  OflumHa.  Nov.  Vu  1832." 

^  An  Ordinance  U>  nullify  certain  aci$.  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States^  purporting  to  be  taws  Mifing 
duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com* 
modities* 

*■  Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  va- 
rious  acts,  purporting  to  be  acts  laying  duties  and  imposts 
on  foreira  imports,  but  in  reality  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  manufiictures  and  the  ffiving  of  boun^ 
ties  to  classes  and  individuals  engaged  in  particular 
emplojrments,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  and  op- 
pression, of  other  classes  and  individuals,  and  by  wholly 
exeinpting  from  taxation  certiin  foreign  commodities, 
such  as  are  i^ot  produced  or  mann&ctured  in  the  United 
States,  to  afford  a  pretext  for  imposing:  higher  and  < 
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sire  duties  on  articles  similar  to  those  intended  to  be* 
protected,  hath  exceeded  its  just  powers  under  the  con- 
stitution, which  confers  on  it  no  authority  to  afford  such 
protection,  and  hath  violated  the  true  meanin|r  and  intent 
6f  the  constitution,  wliich  provides  for  equity  in  imposing 
the  hurdens  of  tajcation  upon  the  several  states  and 
portions  of  the  confederacy.  And,  whereas  the  said 
Congress,  exceeding  its  just  power  to  impose  taxes  and 
collect  r^enue,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  and  accom- 
plishing the  specific  objects  and  purposes  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  authorizes  it  to  effect  and 
accomplish,  hath  raised  and  collected  unnecessary  reve- 
ftue,  for  objects  unauthorized  by  the  constitution : 

"  We,  therefore,  the  People  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and 
it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  several  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and  im- 
posts on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now 
Mving  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United 
States,  and  more  especially  an  act  entitled  **  an  act  in 
aheration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im^ 
ports,"  approved  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight-hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  and  also  ao 
act  entitled  ^  an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,"  approved  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
are  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are 
null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  State,  its 
officers,  or  citizens ;  and  all  promises,  contracts,  and  ob- 
ligations, made  or  entered  into,  or  to  be  made,  or  enter- 
ed into,  with  purpose  to  secure  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall 
be  hereafter  had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are,  and  shall 
be  held  utterly  null  and  void : 

•  «•  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
I  any  of  the  constituted  authorities,  whether  of  this  State 

or  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties 

*  imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  limits  of  this  State  ,* 
hut  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
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inch  meaiarod,  and  pM8  such  acta,  as  may  be  necettarj  t« 
gire  full  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  to  prevent  the  en- 
ibreement,  and  arrest  the  operation,  of  the  said  acts  and ' 
parts  of  acts  of  the.  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
within  the  limits  of  this  State,  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  February  next,  and  the  duty  of  all  other  consti* 
tated  authorities,  and  of  all  persons  residing  or  being 
within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  they  are  hereW  re- 
quired and  enjoined  to  obey  and  giro  e^t  to  this  Ordi* 
nance  and  such  acts  and  measures  of  the  Legislature,  as 
may  be  passed  or  adopted  in  obedience  thereto: 

**  Ana  it  is  further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or 
equity,  decided  in  the  Courts  of  this  State,  wherein  shall 
be  drawn  in  ouestion  the  authority  of  this  Ordinance,  or 
th0  ralidity  of  such  act  or  acts  of  the  Legislature  as  may 
be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  thereto,  or  the 
validity  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  Congress,  imposing  do* 
ties,  shall  any  appeal  betaken  or  allowed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the 
record  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that  purpose ;  and  if 
any  such  appeal  shall  be  attempted  to  m  taken,  the 
Courts  of  this  State  shall  proceed  to  ezecnteand  enforce 
their  judgments,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  State,  without  reference  to  such  attempted  anpeal* 
and  the  p^son  or  persons  attempting  to  take  such  ap» 
peal  may  be  dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the  Court 

**  And  it  is  farther  ordained.  That  all  persons  now 
holdiog  any  office  of  honour,  profit,  or  trust,  civil  or  mil- 
itary,  under  this  State  (members  of  the  Legislature  shall 
prescribe,  take  an  oath,  well  and  truly  to  obey,  excute; 
and  enforce  this  Ordinance,  and  such  act  or  aets  of  the 
Legislature  as  may  be  passed  in  pursuance  thereoC  ae* 
cording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same,  and 
on  the  neglect  or  omission  of  any  such  person  or  persons 
so  to  do  this,  their  office  or  ofikes  shall  be  forthwith  va- 
cated,  and  shall  be  filled  up  as  if  such  person  or  persons 
were  dead,  or  had  resigned,  and  no  person  hereafter 
elected  to  any  office  of  nonour,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or 
military  (members  of  the  Legislature  excepted,)  shall, 
until  the  Legislature  shall  otherwise  provide  ana  direol, 
enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  be  in  any  respect 
4^ 
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•ompeleDt  to  the  duties  thereof,  until  he  shall,  in  likv 
flMumer,  hare  taken  a  similar  oath ;  and  no  jury  shalf 
bo  im|Mumelled  in  any  of  the  Courts  of  this  State,  in  any 
eanse  in  which  shall  be  in  question  this  Ordinance,  or 
may  act  of  ^e  Legislature  passed  in  pursuance  thereof^ 
wuets  he  shall  first,  in  addition  to  the  usual  oath,  have 
liuken  an  oath  that  he  will  well  and  truly  obey,  execute, 
•ad  enforce,  this  Ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts  of  the 
L^'slature  as  may  be  passed  to  carry  the  same  into 
operation  and  effect,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof:    - 

**  And  we,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  end,  that 
it  may  be  fully  understood  by  the  Gh)venunent  of  the 
Uttitea  States,  and  the  people  of  the  co-States,  that  we  are 
determined  to  maintam  this,  our  ordinance  and  dec- 
kration,  at  every  hazard,  do  further  declare,  that  we  will 
not  submit  to  the  application  of  force,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  ij^remment,  to  reduce  this  State  to  obedience ; 
but  that  we  will  consider  the  passage,  by  Congress, 
of  any  act,  authorizing  the  employment  of  military  or 
ttavaf  force  against  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  her  con- 
stituted authorities  or  citizens ;  or  any  act  abolishing  or 
elodng  the  ports  of  this  State  or  any  of  them,  or  other- 
wise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  ana  egress  of  vessels, 
te  and  from  the  said  ports ;  or  any  other  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Qovemraent,  to  coerce  the  State,  shut  up 
her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  commerce,  or  to  enforce 
the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  -and  void,  otherwise 
than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  incon- 
sislattt  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Osrolina  in 
the  Union ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  thence- 
forth  hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obli^- 
tkm  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political  eonnexioa 
with  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  will  forthwith 
proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government  *  and  do  all 
ether  acts  and  things,  which  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent States  may  of  right  do." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  Andrew  Jackson  was  du- 
W  inducted  into  office  as  President,  and  Martin  Van 
Buren  as  Vice  President,  for  the  ensuing  term  of  four 
,  years. 
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»  Tour  of  the  President,  in  1833 

The  travels  of  national  executives,  whether  in  Mo* 
narchical  Europe,  or  Republican  America,  excite  mucb 
attention,  fumisning  the  subject  matter  of  many  columns 
in  the  jmblic  papers,  and  food  for  much  private  gossip. 
The  saying  and  doings  of  bodies  corporate  and  incorpo* 
rate — the  mils'  of  expense — ^the  replies  to  loyal  and  pom- 
pous addresses — ^the  various  travels,  parades,  and  '<  moving 
accidents,"  serve  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  "  kill  tin^"  Aal 
ever  via^lant  enemy  to  the  idle  and  thoughtless.  That  m 
tour  of  observation  might,  if  properly  conducted,  be  m 
source  of  itiuch  real  benefit  to  our  country,  is  fireely  ad- 
mittcKi ;  biit  that  a  race  a^inst  time,  through  crowds  of 
sokliers,  citizens,  and  bevies  of  females,  can  answer  any 
vakiable  national  purpose,  is  entirely  beyond  our  feebla 
ken. 

We  give  below,  a  sketch  of  the  travels  of  the  President 
and  his  party,  and  a  more  particiUar  detail  of  the  events 
of  his-sojoum  in  New  York,  for  obvious  reasons.  First, 
and  all  sufficient,  we  give  as  a  reason,  that  six  pages  is  sK 
which  we  can  occupy  on  this  subject.  Secondly,  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  honours  paid  him  in  his  route,  may  ba 
gathered  from  these  particulars,  if  we  except  the  diploma 
constitutinjj  him  L.  L.  D.,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Can^ 
bridM  University. 

We  could  urge  an  objection  against  the  increasing  evil 
of  aping  tlie  empty  pageantry  of  eastern  coimtries,  but  wis 
leave  to  the  gooa  sense  of  our  readers  to  ge^er  ttie  morml 
&om  Hie  fact. 

The  whole  route  extended  from  Washington  city  to 
Concord,  Massachusetts.  On  the  6th  of  June,  he  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  by  the  consti* 
tuted  authorities  of  Baltimore,  thuty-six  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. Of  his  reception  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pezmsylva* 
nian  thus  speaks : — 

'<  Altogether,  the  reception  of  the  President  in  fiiis  city,  has 
been  equal  in  enthusiasm  to  that  of  Lafiiyette  in  ltt4.  This 
f^Iin^  pervaded  all  classes  ^  no  coldness  was  maalibst  from 
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any.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  effort  to  be  fiNremost  in 
rendering  honour  to  him  to  whom  honour  is  due.  The  hostiUty 
lately  manifested  aeainst  him  and  his  patriotic  efforts^  has 
melted  away  like  &06t  before  the  sun,  and  the  people  haya 
proved,  that  althouffh  gratitude  may  have  slumbered,  it  is  not 
dead ;  that  although  they  were  temporarily  misled,  they  arc 
not  to  be  kept  from  the  right  path." 

The  following  account  is  copied  from  a  daily  paper,, 
published  in  New  York : — 

RECEPTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

THE  DAT. 

Never,  within  our  recoUectien,  have  we  experienced  more 
beautiful  weather  than  yesterday.  The  previous  rain  had 
Laid  the  dust,  and  the  streets  through  which  the  processioa 
was  to  pass,  being  swept,  and  in  the  best  possible  order,  every 
thinff  conspired  to  facilitate  the  m^vious  arrangements.  The 
wind  blew  a  gentle  breeze,  sufficient  for  the  various  craft 
under  way  to  work  lively,  and  the  temperature  was  neither 
too  hot  nmr  too  cold  for  comfort  „j 

THE  SHtPPINO. 

At  sunrise  the  flags  were  displayed  from  the  forests  of 
masts  that  crowd  our  wharves  r  and'fhim  every  liberty  pole, 
the  principal  hotels,  and  flar  staf^  the  American  flag  was 
seen  waving.  A  number  or  vessels  in  the  stream  were  oeau^ 
tiliilly  dressed  with  the  flags  of  all  nations. 

PREPABATI0N8. 

The  city  appeared  alive,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  Tbemdi- 
tary  were  all  under  arms  at  10  A.  M.,  parading  the  streets ; 
crowds  foUowed,  and  every  thing  had  the  appearance  of  a 
gala  day.  At  noon,  business  was  wholly  suspended;  me- 
chanics, artisans,  and  labourers,  all  left  their  work.  The 
Exchange  and  Wall  street,  was  nearly  deserted,  and  a  large 
concourse  were  seen  moving  to  the  great  centre,  Broadway. 
The  Battery,  aiid  Broadway  to  the  Park,  with  all  the  wharves, 
vessels,  tops  and  windows  of  houses,  appeared  black  with 
the  population  of  the  city.  Every  carriage,  cart,  stage, 
wagon,  and  other  vehicle,  appeared  to  have  got  into  Broad- 
way, both  sides  of  which  were  lined  to  such  a  degree,  that  It 
appeared  impossible  to  move.  In  the  centre  of  the  street  a 
small  line  was  kept  open  for  the  procession  to  pass. 

PROGRESS. 

The  President  with  his  escort  reached  Trenton  at  10 
o'clock ;  crowds  of  inhabitants  flocked  to  see  him :  he  then, 
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accompanied  by  his  suite,  proceeded  to  Amboy,  where  th# 
splendid  Steamboat  North  America  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
him.  ■  The  Committee  of  the  Corporation  had  accompanied 
the  President  from  Philadelphia,  but  until  he  embarked  on 
board  the  North  America,  he  did  not  put  himself  under  their 
charge.  Here  the  various  Committees  received  him,  and 
they  took  their  departure  for  New  York,  taking  the  outside 
ywaagi?  down  the  Bay,  and  up  through  the  Narrows.  The 
vice  President,  the  city  authorities,  the  foreign  consuls  to  our 
port,  and  many  distinguished  citizens,  embarked  in  the 
North  America,  to  welcome  the  President  on  his  arrival  in 
Ms  Stole. 

The  Telegraph  from  the  lower  station  announced  from 
time  to  time  their  progress. 

The  Steamboats  Ohio,  Rufiis  King,  and  Hercules,  filled 
with  passengers,  got  under  way  at  the  same  time,  and  accoiti* 
panied  the  North  Ametka  to  Amboy  and  back  to  the  cityV 

APraOACK  TO  THE  crfY. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  of  Steamboats  and  water  craft  patted 
Hie  Narrows,  they  were  in  full  view  from  the  city.  The  North 
America,  elegantly  dressed  with  flags  from  stem  to  stern,  led 
the  van.  The  Ohio,  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  followed 
next,  then  a  number  of  other  Steamboats,  Revenue  CuttenL 
Pilot  Boats,  and  a  great  number  of  small  craft,  all  approached 
the  ctty  with  a  brisk  breeze,  and  a  fovorable  tide.  As  thejr 
patted  the  Narrows,  Bedlow's  and  Governor's^  Islands,  the 
salutes  commenced.  The  two  Dutch  ships  in  the  stream  paid 
a  similar  compliment,  and  the  President  approached  the  citjr 
attid  the  roar  of  artiUely.  The  scene  was  one  of  great 
^auty  and  splendour,  and  not  surpassed  in  several  year% 
except  by  the  landing  of  General  Lafayette. 

THE  LANDING. 

At  four  o'clock  precisely  the  Steamboat  North  Ameriea 
was  placed  alongside  Castle  Garden,  and  the  General  landed* 
He  was  accompanied  by  Governor  Cass,  Mr.  WoodburVi 
Mr.  McLean,  Major  Donaldson,  and  Colonel  Earl.  Cattle 
Garden  was  well  filled  to  receive  him ;  the  battery,  windows^ 
houses,  trees,  wharves,  and  vessels,  appeared  a  dense  popu* 
lation.  He  was  conducted  by  the  delegated  authorities  to  the 
Grand  Saloon  in  the  Garden,  which  had  been  tastefully  an^ 
appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  Shortly  after,  he 
appeared  on  the  piazza  in  front^  accompanied  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  city.  Here  the  acclamations  of  those  present  rent  the 
air,  whilst  the  President,  by  bowing  and  getturet,  acknow^ 
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ledged  his  sense  of  the  enthmiasm  which  his  presence  excited. 

The  different  military  ciMrps  were  statioBed  onibe  Battinry  |. 
tliey  mustered  in  such  number,  that  the  people,  who  claiin 
the  Battery  as  theirs  by  a  kind  of  pre-emptive  right,  were 
almoet  excluded  from  it,  or  cramped  up  in  so  small  a  space, 
that  they  had  but  a  poor  opportunity  to  witness  the  arrival  of 
the  President  The  approaches  to  Castle  Garden  were  com- 
pletely closed,  and  hundreds  of  citizens  and  their  ^unUies 
prevented  obtaining  admission  there. 

About  half  an  hour  expired  before  fte  President  left  the 
Gktrden. 

THE.  ACCIDENT. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  President  had  landed;, 
some  of  the  military  on  the  Battery  made  a  movement,  by 
which  the  citizens  who  had  assembled  to  witness  his  arrival, 
became  completely  wedged  up — their  escape  was  imponible,- 
and  for  them  to  remain,  intolerable.  A  large  number,  there- 
fore, for  relief,  took  shelter  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  Cai^e 
Garden  Bridge,  which  had  previously  been  kept  compara- 
tively free ;  and  there  they  remained,  until  orders  were  given 
to  clear  the  entrance,  by  opening  to  the  ri^ht  and  left,  for  the 
wrpose  of  affording  an  egress  to  the  President  and  his  suites 
This  was  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  number  of  personS| 
who  had  no  other  means  of  avoiding  the  cavalry^to  whom 
the  duty  was  assigned,  clambered  up  on  the  top  of  the  ticket 
offices,  which  were  slight  erections,  covering  the  end  of  the 
Castle  Garden  Bridge,  contiguous  to  the  Battery.    Upon  th» 

S[>pearance  of  the  President  on  the  bridge  leading  from  tb» 
astle.  attended  by  hfs  suite  and  a  considerable  nuinber  of  citi- 
sens,  the  rush  from  without  was  such,  that,  with  the  accumula- 
ted weight  of  the  whole,  the  string  pieces  extending  from  the 
fifth  abutment  of  the  bridge  to  the  Battery  wall  gave  way, 
precipitating  those  on  the  top  of  these  slightly  framed  offices,, 
upon  the  persons  collected  below.  Atthis  time  the  President 
had  passed  safe,  though  not  more  than  his  horde's  lengths 
Those  in  the  rear  were  not  so  fortunate ;  the  end  of  the 
string  pieces  of  the  Ixridge  slipping  from  the  Battery  wall, 
this  entire  part  fell  into  ue  river,  and  with  it  a  number  of 
individuals.  The  water  not  being  deep,  in  consequence  of 
the  filling  up  with  stone  to  protect  the  wall  from  jthe  effecte 
of  the  current,  none  were  in  danger  of  l>eing  drowned,  yet 
many  were  thrown  into -the  water ;  and  several^  though  not 
severely,  were  materiallv  injured. 

Among  those  who  fell  with  the  bridge,  were  Gov.  Casa^ 
Maior  Donaldson,  and  Colonel  Earl.  How  it  happened  that 
MO  lives  were  lost,  and  no  more  injuries  incurreo,  it  ia  very 
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^difficult  to  imagine.  We  have  heard  of  several  remarkabte 
escapes.  When  the  bridge  fell,  two  of  our  informants  had  a 
fnU  view  of  ^e  scene,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident.  The 
ticket  boxes  seemed  to  be  torn  or  crushed  in,  and  the  pecrak 
who  crowded  their  tops,  as  well  as  those  within,  were  precli^ 
tated  into  the  river.  One  of  the  keepers  had  the  singular 
presence  of  mind,  on  hearing  the  crashing  of  timber,  to 
^^eize  his  money  drawer,  which  he  saved,  although  he  fell  with 
the  mass,  got  wet,  and  was  involved  with  the  crowd  in  the 
tsommon  dangers.  One  gentlemen  was  saved  from  no  lets 
imminent  danger.  He  had  taken  his  stand  at  the  gateway, 
to  see  the  procession  pass,  and  was  leaning  against  one  of 
the  gate  posts  when  the  bridge  fell.  Th«  gate,  which  is  of 
iron,  and  must  be  of  great  weight  falling  over,  carried  him 
with  it  into  the  water,  bruising  his  shoulder  slightly,  but  doing 
htm  no  further  injury.  He  was.  sensible  of  nothing  further, 
'until  he  found  himself  middle  deep  in  water. 

.REVIEW. 

^Hie  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Morton, 
Were  more  numerous,  and  made  a  better  military  appearanoe, 
than  we  have  ever  before  seen.  They  were  drawn  up  in  line 
tm  the  battery,  and  the  President  reviewed  them  oq  horse- 
back. He  appeared  to  gatch  much  of  the  military  ardour 
of  the  occasion,  and  went  through  the  whole  with  apparent 
«ase  and  pleasure. 

VARCH  TUROUGB  THE  CITY. 

Tfhis  was  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  whole  duty. 
There  was  such  a  dense  body  of  human  flesh,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  through  it.  Broadway,  from  the  Battery  to 
the  City  Hall,  was  lin^  on  both  sides  with  carts,  wagons, 
carriages,  ana  stages,  all  filled  with  persons  ;  the  sidewalks, 
balconies,  steps,  doors,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  main  street. 
Was  packed  with  men,  women,  and  children  ;  every  window, 
housetop,  fence  and  tree,  was  filled ;  and  in  fact^  so  dense  was 
the  population,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  thg 
President  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  guard  of  horsemeoi 
could  make  any  progress. 

As  he  left  the  battery,  and  proceeded  up  slowly  through 
Broadway,  followed  by  all  the  military,  there  appeared  to  be 
a  crowd  oi  some  two  or  three  thousand  who  were  determined 
to  keep  up  with  him,  and  who,  to  accomplish  their  object 
paid  no  respect  to  age  or  sex,  but  rushed  through  the  crowd 
Bke  a  torrent  The  President  rode  uncovered^  and  as  be 
passed,  was  constantly  cheered  by  all  classes.  The  ladiee, 
generally,  waved  their  white  handkerchiefs,  and  the  President 
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•OQstantly  bowed  on  both  sides.  When  the  militaiy  reacfaed 
jBt  Paul's,  Broadway  above  was  packed  wilh  horses,  carts, 
Ac*  dtc :  not  even  force  could  clear  a  passage,  and  the  proces- 
•ion  took  the  right,  up  Chatham  Row,  and  entered  the  Park 
opposite  Tammany  Hall. 

CERCMOmr  AT  THE  HALL. 

On  reaching  the  front  of  the  City  Hall,  the  Park  and 
whole  avenue,  containing  acres,  was  filled  by -a  dense  mass 
of  people,  all  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  President, 
who  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  Hall,  and  the  whole  military 
passed  him  in  review;  he  repaired  to  the  Balcony,  where 
ndl  fifty  thousand  persons  had  a  view,  although  distant,  of  his 
person,  which  anpeared  to  be  the  tallest  on  the  balconjr. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  American  Hotel,  where  splendid 
apartments  were  provided  for  his  reception.  From  his  apart- 
ments, there  he  again  repeatedly  greeted  the  surrounding 
crowd,  and  until  night  closed,  was  cheered  by  the  huzzas  o! 
the  people. .  In  the  evening,  the  thea'tres  and  other  places  of 
public  amust^ment  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  adorned 
with  appropriate  ti'unsparencies. 

On  the  14th,  the  President  left  New  York  in  a  steameri 
for  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  skxty-thrce  miles  distant 
After  receiving  the  usual  honours,  he  visited  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  Midilletown,  and  other  places  of  some  note  on 
his  way  to  Boston,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  21st 
Here,  we  need  not  add,  he  received  a  suitable  and  gratify- 
tag  woIconKt 

His  ill  health  was  the  probable  cause  of  a  speedy  return 
to  Washington,  where  he  arri>'ed  in  the  Iwginning  of 
July. 

Black  Hawk,  hit  son,  and  tlie  Prophet,  captives  rctaio- 
ad  as  hostage;^  by  the  United  States,  since  the  war  with  the 
8ac8  and  Poxes,  ui  1832,  proceeded  on  the  same  route 
travelled  by  the  President,  as  far  as  New  York,  whence 
they  were  conducted  by  way  of  Albany  and  Detroit,  to 
their  place  of  destination. 

Soon  aft<»r  the  return  of  the  President  to  Wasliinafton, 
the  state  of  his  health  rendered  a  journey  to  tlic  Kip-Raps 
advisable.  He  went,  and,^  his  heahh  lieing  restored,  he 
•returned  to  the  >rat  of  govern !ii«'nt,  and  now,  *'  KicHaord's 
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